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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


In  producing  this  work  of  Professor  Schleiden  in  an  English  dress, 
I  feel  that  the  reputation  of  the  Author  and  the  Work  alike  render 
any  apology  unnecessary ;  but  I  am  conscious  that  I  owe  some 
explanation  to  the  Public,  both  as  to  the  manner  of  the  trans- 
lation and  the  delay  in  its  appearance. 

The  second  German  edition  of  this  Work,  of  which  the  present 
volume  is  a  translation,  was  accompanied  with  a  Methodological 
Introduction,  intended  as  a  development  of  those  general  principles 
of  science,  which  are  derived  from  a  study  of  the  observing  mind, 
and  the  observed  external  nature.  As  the  discussion  of  these 
general  principles  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  original,  and 
it  was  deemed  desirable  not  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  present 
Work,  this  Introduction  has  been  omitted.  In  its  place  I  have, 
however,  inserted  a  short  summary  of  these  observations,  as  they 
have  been  given  by  the  Author  himself  in  his  ^'Gruudriss  der 
Botanik,"  which  work  consists  of  the  text  of  the  present  volume 
without  the  explanatory  comments.  This  sunmiary  b  given  in  the 
four  first  paragraphs  of  the  present  translation.*  In  the  original 
Introduction  a  considerable  portion  is  occupied  with  the  description 
of  the  microscope,  and  its  application  to  scientific  researches;  as 
the  observations  of  the  Author  seem  to  me  to  be  judicious,  and 
we  have  none  of  precisely  the  same  kind  in  our  own  language,  and 
especially  as  this  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  students  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  powers  or  the  manner  of  using  this 
instrument,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  reproduce  this  portion  of 
the  Introduction,  t 

With  the  exception  of  those  parts  of  the  Introduction  referred 
to,  and  in  not  more  than  two  or  three  instances,  of  matters  in 
the  notes  that  were  not  deemed  relevant  to  the  translation,  nothing 
has  been  omitted  in  the  present  Work. 

*  As  general  introduction!  on  the  principles  involved  in  scientific  inquiry,  we  have 
in  our  own  language  two  admirable  work  s,^  Sir  John  Herschell's  **  Discourse  on  the 
Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  Professor  Whewell's  **  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences." 

t  Appendix  D. 


iv  TRANSLATOU'S    PREFACE. 

I  feel  that  some  portions  of  the  Translation  are  open  to  the 
charge  of  inelegance,  and  this  has  arisen  from  my  anxiety  rather 
to  give  a  correct  notion  of  the  Author's  meaning  than,  by  the  use 
of  other  language,  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  original. 

The  delay  in  the  publication  has  been  owing  in  part  to  ill-health, 
and  in  part  to  the  pressure  of  other  engagements.  I  have  only 
now  been  enabled  to  produce  it  thus  early  in  the  year  through  the 
kind  assistance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Henfrey,  who  has  not 
only  revised  the  whole  of  the  Morphology,  but  translated  several 
sheets.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Henfrey  for  the  translation  of 
the  new  matter  in  the  third  German  edition  of  the  Work,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  I  have  likewise  to  offer  my  thanks 
to  my  friends.  Dr.  Day  and  Mr.  Busk,  for' much  valuable  assistance ; 
and  to  another  friend,  for  kindly  revising  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
whole  Work. 

22.  Old  Burlington  Street^  London, 
April,  1849. 
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PRINCIPLES 


OF 


SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Botany^  as  an  inductive  science^  comprehends  the  study  of  the 
laws  and  fonns  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  As  an  experimental 
science,  it  takes  a  very  low  position ;  and,  at  present,  embraces 
but  a  very  narrow  circle  of  actually  established  facts,  few  indications 
of  natural  laws,  and  no  fundamental  principles  and  ideas  by  which 
it  might  be  developed.  This  becomes  very  obvious  when  even  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  a  Plant?"  is  yet  a  problem  of 
Botany.  Hence,  it  must  proceed  with  its  researches  upon  un- 
doubted plants,  and  extend  itself  cautiously  and  exclusively  in  the 
path  of  Induction, 

§  1.  Botany  is  a  branch  of  the  one  and  entire  Science  of  Na- 
ture: since  this  embraces  the  laws  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
these  are  indispensable  branches  of  preliminary  knowledge.  Botany 
is  also,  in  itself.  Science ;  consequently  the  highest  product  of  the 
activity  of  the  human  understanding :  but  this  may  be  led  into 
error,  and  follow  wrong  paths.  If  we  would  find  truth,  we  must 
know  accurately  what  are  the  laws  according  to  which  the  powers 
of  the  mind  work.  Botany,  therefere,  requires  a  philosophical  cul- 
ture, that  is,  knowledge  of  a  theory  of  the  intelligent  Beason, 
founded  upon  an  empirical  Psychology;  in  a  word,  a  critical 
Philosophy. 

§  2.     The   objects  of  Botany  are   actual  existences  —  natural 
bodies.     These  must  be  examined  in  all  possible  ways ;  and  to  this 
many  aids  are  necessary,  for  even  the  parts  invisible  to  the  naked  * 
eye  must  be  investigated. 


.  ISTBODUCTIOK. 


Those  who  w'^*(^'dkake  solid  advaDces  in  the  science  of  Botanj 
will  find  the  foljofving  instruments  indispensably  necessary :  — 

!•  A  mi«tri»^pe.* 

2.  A^€jfJd"iKxrket  lens. 

2^.  SciAiiJfe,  knife,  needle,  and  pincers. 

J.  'Certain  re-agents, — as  Iodine  dissolved  separately  in  water 
M^'.Jii  alciihol,  liquid   Ammonia,  Sulphuric  Acid,    Nitric  Acid, 

.'gikSoliol,  Etlier,  &c. 

•  • 

§  3.  In  relation  to  other  sciences.  Botany  has  to  solve  the 
following  problems :  — 

L  For  Chemiiitry,  must  be  resolved  in  the  plant,  as  in  the 
simplest  caiK^,  the  question  how  organic  combinations  arise  from 
inorganic  elements. 

2.  For  Physiology  to  lay  its  simplest  and  most  general  founda- 
tions. 

Ilence  it  is  an  indispensable  branch  of  knowledge  for  the  Che* 
miiit  and  the  Physiologist. 

In  practical  applications  it  subserves : 

1.  Ajzriculture ;  as  it  teaches  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  plants. 

2.  Pharmacy ;  as  it  affords  a  knowledge  of  the  officinal  plants, 
and  gives,  through  the  study  of  structural  relations,  the  most  secure 
and  often  the  only  indications  for  the  distinction  of  the  drugs  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  the  physiology  of  plants  which  is  alone  of 
use.  A  knowledge  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  is  only 
of  importance  to  the  botanist :  for  all  others  it  is  a  pastime,  if  not  a 
waste  of  time. 

f  4.  The  facts  of  the  whole  science,  for  the  sake  of  study  and 
facility  of  comprehension,  may  be  divided  in  the  most  intelligible 
manner  accordmg  to  the  following  scheme :  — 

1.  Vegetable  Chemistry. 

2.  Study  of  the  Plant-Cell. 

3.  Morphology,  or  study  of  the  Forms  of  Plants  and  their  Organs. 

4.  Organology,  or  study  of  the  Life  of  the  entire  Plant  and  its 
Organs. 

♦  Sec  Preface. 


FIRST  BOOK. 


CHEMISTRY  OF   PLANTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   INOBGANIC  ELEMENTS. 

§  5*  The  elementary  bodies  found  in  plants  are  the  following :  — 
1.  Carbon  (C);  2.  Hydrogen  (H);  3.  Oxygen  (O);  4.  Nitro- 
gen (N);  5.  Chlorine  (CI);  6.  Iodine  (I);  7.  Bromine  (Br) ;  8. 
Sulphur  (S);  9.  Phosphorus  (P);  10.  Silicium  (Si) ;  11.  Potas- 
sium (K);  12.  Sodium  (Na);  13.  Calcium  (Ca);  14.  Magnesium 
(Mg) ;  15.  Aluminium  (Al);  16.  Iron  (Fe) ;  17.  Manganese  (Ma) ; 
18.  Copper  (Cu). 

These  substances  occur  in  very  varying  proportions  in  plants.  Car- 
bon is  of  all  the  most  Important  and  the  most  abundant.  It  forms  the 
skeleton,  the  solid  basis,  of  all  plants.  By  careful  charring,  the  minutest 
parts  of  the  texture  of  plants  may  be  preserved,  and  almost  everything 
is  consumed  or  driven  off  except  the  Carbon.  In  the  spontaneous  de- 
composition of  plants,  it  also  remains  longest  unchanged ;  and  the  entire 
structure  of  the  plant  is  often  retained  in  peat  and  coal,  so  that  the 
families  and  genera  of  the  plants  can  be  recognised*  Carbon  is  never 
found  pure  in  plants. 

Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  form,  with  Carbon,  most  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  plants,  and  in  the  more  important  substances  they  occur 
in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form  water.  Oxygen  is  found  free 
in  plants  dissolved  in  their  juices.  Hydrogen  is  also  found  free  in  the 
Fungi. 

Nitrogen  in  combination  with  the  foregoing  elements  form  some  of 
the  most  important  secretions  of  plants.  Whether  it  is  found  free  in  the 
Fungi,  is  not  yet  well  made  out. 

Chlorine,  Iodine,  and  Bromine,  are  found  in  the  form  of  salts.  The 
first  in  plants  of  the  sea-shore  ;  the  two  last  in  those  growing  in  the  sea. 

Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  are  found  in  most  plants  as  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids  (the  last  is  especially  abundant  in  the  membranes  of  the 
seed  in  grasses).  They  both  enter  into  combination  with  protein  to  form 
albumen,  casein,  &c. 

Silicium  is  present  in  all  plants  as.  silica ;  often  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, as  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  several 
plants :  — 

B   2 


The  aslies  of  Eqahelam  limosvm  yielded  94-83  per  eint  of  sili 
Equitetum  tirvcHSe        .     .     95.48 
£quigetum  ht/emale      ,     .     97 '^2  „ 

Culamua  Rotang  .     .     97-20"  „ 

Where  the  ailit^u  ia  in  vcr/  large  (|uantiti«s,  as  ia  the  bnrk  aad  epi- 
dermis  of  tlie  Inrger  grn^ses,  the  tubular  palms,  anil  tlic  equiEctums,  the 
ashes  by  carfful  burnin;;  may  be  made  to  retain  the  rurni  uf  the  phint  bo 
accurattily,  that  even  microscopic  organs  mny  be  readily  UistinguishMLf 
I'he  silica  in  these  plants  exists  in  the  form  of  small  plates,  grains,  or 
needles,  which  are  oflen  melted  itigether  by  tlie  heat ;  but  if  the  port  of 
the  plant  is  submitted  to  the  aclion  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  silica  retains 
ita  primitive  forma.  This  proves  that  the  silicium  is  not  chemicallj 
united  with  the  linsue  of  the  plunt,  as  ia  state<}  by  Reade  \  ;  or  even,  in- 
deed, organised,  as  was  formerly  gratuitously  maintained. 

Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Aluminium,  Iron,  Mmi- 
ganest',  and  Copper,  are  preaenl  only  as  oxides  in  combination  with  acida. 
The  first  seven  exist  in  very  varying  proportions  in  most  plants:  copper 
probably  in  only  a  few.  There  is  an  old  saying  among  the  peopl«i 
especially  in  the  north  of  Germany,  that  the  wood  of  the  lime  contaiiu 
gold.§ 

On  the  origin  of  these  substances  in  plants,  and  more  particulariy 

with  regard  to  thu  queaiion  as  to  whether  plants  lake  tlivm  up  from  the 

earth,  or  form  them  by  a  peculiar  process  of  vegetation  out  of  the  first 

four  elements  above-named,  there  is  but  one  opinion  amongst  chemiate 

and  physiologists,  and  that  is,  that  no  elementary  body  can  be  present  in 

[  plants  that  has  not  been  taken  np  from  without  tlie  plant.     The  opposite 

v'View,  maintained  by  Reade|[,  can  onlybe  regarded  at  tlic  present  day  as  a 

l;Cni'ioaity,  and  scai-ccly  deserves  reference  but  fur  the  refutation  supplied 

Kby  the  labours  of  Ijaussure,  Davy,  Lossaigne,  John,  JablunsityY,  and 

^^tliers.     It  is  diHicult  also  to  divine  what  could  have  induced  the  Berlin 

Academy  to  give  its  prize  to  the  single  rough  esperiment  made  bjT 

Bchrader.  and  the  confused  reasoning  of  Neumann  i  which,  supponed, 

I  indeed,  by  Braconnol,  lirst  brouglil  this  absurd  view  into  vogue.**     If 

we  consider  liow  small  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  in  most  plants,  and 

tlie  large  quantity  of  water  they  talte  up  and  allow  to  evaporate,  we 

shall  have  no  dit^iuully  in  accounting  for  tlie  presence  of  aubetances  in 

plants,  which,  when  diffused  through  the  water  absorbed,  would  reuat 

the  teat  of  the  most  delicate  re-ageuts. 

S  6.  Tlic  foregoing  elements  form  amongst  tliemselvea  certfiio 
binary  combinations,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  most  important 
that  are  met  with  in  plants: — 

a.  Compounds  with  Oxi/gen.—Oi  these,  water  (HO  or  H)  and 
carbonic  acitl  come  first  (CO'  or  C);  then  oxalic  acid  (OorC,  O,) 
and  the  other  oxygen  acids ;  and  lastly,  the  osiJcb  of  the  metals. 

Water  is  the  most  importint:  without  it  no  chemical  change  could 
tiike  place,  to  say  nothing  of  vital  processes.     iloU  plants  contain  large 

•  TI.  A.SlruTedeSllicain  Ploalltnannulla.    Diu.  iniiu;.    Itprol,  1S».^.         f  'hid. 

t  l.oiiil«i  ■nd  Ed'mliurKti  Phil.  Ma^.  and  Joutn,  I  B.ST.    Not. 

%  S«  A.  V.  tluinbulill  Florr  Fribcgeoiit  ^ccimcn,  tlcrol.  1T93,  p.  131. 

H  Op.  cil. 

1  Jabloiitky  dc  Condilionibiii  Vi^^utioiii  nceeiMiiit  i|iiirj«in.      DSm.  i.miig.    B«ro|. 
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quantities  of  water  in  their  tissues.  In  one  hundred  parts  of  Cerato" 
phyllum  demersum  ninetj  were  found  to  be  water,  and  ten  solid 
matter. 

Carbonic  acid  is  also  widely  diffused  with  water :  it  forms  the  principal 
source  of  nourishment  for  plants.  It  is  found  dissolved  in  the  sap  of 
plants :  at  night,  in  almost  every  plant;  in  the  day,  in  ripe  fruits,  in  aerial 
roots,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  processes  of  respiration  and  combus- 
tion on  the  earth,  and  volcanic  agency,  the  atmosphere  contains  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  carbonic  acid  for  plants. 

Oxalic  acid  is  constantly  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fore- 
going compounds,  and  is  found  apparently  in  all  plants.  It  is  found 
free  in  most  succulent  phints,  as  the  Crassulacece,  Ficoidees,  CactacetB*, 
&c. ;  also  in  the  hair-glands  of  Cicer  arietinum, 

b.  Compounds  with  Hydrogen, — These  are  principally  ammonia 
(Nff),  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids. 

Ammonia  is  probably  the  source  of  nitrogen  in  all  plants.  It  occurs 
free  in  the  unassimilated  sap,  as  in  the  spring  sap  of  the  birch  and  the 
grape  vine,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  tissues  of  unnaturally  succulent 
cultivated  plants,  as  the  beet. 

§  7.  The  foregoing  oxides  and  acids  unite  together  to  form  salts, 
some  of  which  are  found  dissolved  in  the  sap  of  plants,  and  others 
in  the  form  of  crystals.  The  most  important  are  the  alkalies  in 
combination  with  the  vegetable  acids,  or  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine; 
then,  perhaps,  those  with  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids ;  whether 
any  exist  with  carbonic  acid,  is  doubtful ;  next  come  the  earths, 
with  vegetable  acids,  especially  oxalic  acid,  then  with  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids;  and,  lastly,  the  metals  mostly  in  combinations 
not  yet  determined.  The  greater  part  of  the  salts  are  found  in 
the  living,  vegetating,  green  parts  of  plants,  as  the  leaves,  &c. ; 
the  least,  in  the  wood  (Saussure).  A  certain  quantity  of  these 
salts  appears  essential  to  the  life  of  plants.  Ammoniacal  salts  from 
the  atmosphere  appear  to  be  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  in  plants. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelinf ,  long  ago,  proved  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  carbonates  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  were  formed,  durrng  the  burn- 
ing, from  other  salts  of  vegetable  acids.  They  proved  that  almost  all 
plants  contain — 1.  acetate  and  mnlate  of  lime  dissolved  in  the  sap; 
2.  citrate  and  tartrate  of  lime,  which  either  exist  as  a  super  salt  or 
in  a  solid  form ;  3.  oxalate  of  lime  in  a  solid  form.  All  these  are 
found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  as  carbonates ;  but  these  latter  are  not  to 
be  found  if,  before  the  burning,  the  plants  are  by  turns  treated  with 
cold  and  boiling  water  and  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  found  dissolved  in  plants,  but  the 
insoluble  earthy  salts  present  themselves  in  a  crystallised  form  in  the 
cells.      Of  these,  the  oxalate  of  lime  has  been  most  accurately  inves- 

*  Lieblj;  (Annal.  xWi,  p.  77.)  says  the  Caettuea  contain  tartaric  acid;  but  be  is 
ccrtBinly  wrong  with  regard  to  most  CactacetB. 

f   De  la  Metbcrie,  Journ.  de  Physique  et  de  Chim.,  tome  Ixviii.  p.  429.  (1809). 
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tigated.  It  appears  to  be  prescDt  in 
every  plant,  and  in  some  in  very  large 
quantities.  A  stem  of  Cereus  senilis^ 
after  the  water  was  driven  ofi^  con- 
tained eight  hundred  and  fi^-five 
parts  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  thousand. 
The  form  of  the  crystal  of  oxalate  of 
lime  is  the  quadratic  octaedron  (^g. 
1.);  and  it  presents,  like  almost  all  compounds  of  the  earths,  as  its 
primary  form,  the  right-angled  four-sided  prism  (in  the  binaxial  and 

unaxial  systems).  The  following  forms 
are  easily  distinguished  :* — 1.  Needle- 
formed  crystals  (Raphides,  DeCandL\ 
being  a  combination  of  a  very  long 
prism  with  an  octaedron  (fig.  3.  b\ 
whose  surface,  as  in  the  Zircon  and  the 
Hyacinth,  is  united  with  the  surface 
of  the  prism.  These  lie  together  in 
bundles  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
a  single  cell,  which  they  entirely  fill 
up;  and  are  present  in  almost  all 
plants,  and  may  be  well  seen  in 
Phfftolacca  decandra  (fig.  3.  c). 

2.  Large  single  crystals,  either  of  the  form  of  the  last 
(^g.  3.  a),  and  then  very  long,  as  in  the  Agave  americana^  or 
the  primary  forms  or  combinations,  are  octaedrons  of  the  first 
or  second  order,  with  two  or  three  blunt  or  pointed.  This 
last  form  is  seen  very  beautifully  in  the  pollen  of  many  species 
of  CaifuHum^  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  old  stems  of 
Tradescantia  (fig.  2.). 

3,  Large  crystals,  in  which  the  crystals  have  developed 
one  upon  another,  or  grown  to  organic  cells  in  such  a  way 
that  they  constitute  irregular-formed  glands.  Tliey  are  so 
common  amongst  phanerogamous  plants  at  one  season  of  the 

year  or  another,  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  give  an   example  of  a 

plant  in  which  they  do  not  exist.     They 
are  easily  observed  in  the  Cactacece, 

Next  to  oxalic  acid  with  lime,  car- 
bonic acid  is  most  frequently  found, 
and  this  in  combination  with  lime. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  assumes  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  but  most  commonly  that 
of  the  pure  rhomboedron  (^g,  4.) ;  as, 

for  instance,  in  the  Cycadacecsy  in  many  CactacetE,  and  in  the  leaves  of 

species  of  Costus. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  also  found,   in   the  form   of  single   or  double 

octaedrons,  or  in  a  tabular  form,  as  octaedrons  above  and  below,  with 
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*  Even  throuf^h  artificial  precipitation,  oxalate  of  lime  is  nerer  amorphous,  but  is 
constantly  crystallised,  as  shown  by  Valentin,  Repertorium,  vol.  ii.  p.  SO. 

'  Oxalate  of  lime  as  a  quadratic  octaedron,  and  a  combiiuition  of  three  octaedrons, 
found  in  the  pollen  of  a  species  of  Caladimn, 

*  a.  Quadratic  pillars  combined  with  ocUedrons.     b,  The  same  elongated,      c,  A 
bundle  in  a  cell. 

*  Carbonate  of  lime,  as  seen  in  the  epidermis  of  CactacetB, 
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the  end  of  the  prism  cut  off  (fig.  5.  a)  ;  or,  what  is  especially  charac- 

^'  teristic,   in   a   twin  form, 

"  ^  '^  like  the  gypsum  crystals 

of  Montmartre.  This  last 
form  is  found  in  the 
MusacecB  and  many  Sci* 


tamtnetB, 

Such  crystals  present 
themselves  in  all  phane- 
rogamous plants,  but  are 
not  so  frequently  found  in  cryptogamic  plants.  They  have  been  described 
amongst  the  latter  in  Chcetophora,  HydruruSy  and  Chara,  where  they 
exist  not  in  the  cells  but  in  the  intercellular  spaces.  In  Polysperma  and 
Spirogyra  they  are  found  in  the  cells.  In  the  Phanerogamia  they  lie 
constantly  enclosed  in  the  cells  (also  in  the  glands  of  the  air-passages 
of  Myrwphyllum^)  \  more  formless  crystalline  masses,  especially  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  are  found  in  the  intercellular  passages,  and  upon  the 
leaves  o^ Lathrtea  ;  and  in  many  species  of  Saxifraga,  as  S.  Aizoon  and 
S.  hngi/olta,  they  are  seen  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  as  true  excretions. 

Hisiory, — The  discovery  of  crystals  in  plants  is  due  to  Malpighi,  who 
first  figured  the  glands  of  Opuntia  (Anatome  Plant,  tab.  xx.  fig. 
105.  E.).  The  needle-like  crystals  were  discovered  by  Jurine  (Journ.  de 
Physique,  56.).  Meyen  and  Unger  have  described  various  other  forms. 
Buchner  was  the  first  to  give  a  chemical  analysis,  and  thought  he  had 
found  phosphate  of  lime  in  them.  Raspail  showed  that  they  were  prin- 
cipally composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  had  been  previously  discovered 
by  Scheele  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb,  but  forgotten.  Liebig  first  pointed 
out  that  the  vegetable  acids,  in  all  species  of  plants,  exist  combined  with 
a  determinate  quantity  of  the  base,  however  different  the  base  may  be, 
and  that  this  quantity  depended  on  the  amount  of  oxygen  combined  with 
the  base,  the  oxygen  being  always  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  same 
species-t  The  salts  of  ammonia  were  first  pointed  out  by  Saussure  as 
the  source  of  nitrogen  in  plants,  and  afterwards  further  elucidated  by 
Liebig.  J 

*  Meyen  (Physiologie,  voL  i.  p.  241.)  appears  \o  have  overlooked  the  fine  mem- 
brane which  encloses  these  glands. 

f  Liebig,  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology. 
\  Op.  cit. 

*  Sulphate  of  lime :  a,  simple  crystal ;  6  and  c,  twin  crystals.      From  the  petioles  of 
Miua  and  SireKixia, 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE   ORGANIC   ELEMENTS. 

SECTION  I. 
OF   THE   ASSIMILATED   BODIES. 

§  8.  The  four  elementary  bodies*,  Carbon,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
and  Nitrogen,  are  associated  together  as  organic  or  vegetable 
elements,  but  they  have  evidently  different  values  for  the  Iffe  of 
the  plant  even  in  its  simplest  forms.  Next  to  these  we  find  a 
series  of  bodies,  which  are  necessary  for  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  cells,  and  these  I  call  especial  assimilated  matters. 

§  9.  Some  of  these  are  substances  of  which  the  cell-membrane 
is  formed,  or  which  necessarily  precede  the  formation  of  it,  and 
which  contain  only  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen.  I  shall 
mention  here :  1.  Cellulose,  or  Sclerogen ;  2.  Amyloid ;  3.  Vege- 
table Jelly;  4.  Starch;  5.  Gum;  6.  Sugar;  7.  Inulin;  8.  Oil 
of  Fat 

1.  Cellulose  (Sclerogen,  Lignine,  woody  fibre)  is  completely  formed, 
rather  tender,  flexible,  and  elastic,  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and 
entirely  insoluble  in  all  known  menstrua.  When  treated  with  caustic 
potash  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  starch  is  formed.  Like  all 
organic  substance  it  is  distended  by  moisture  and  contracted  by  drying. 
It  is  permeable  to  all  fluids  and  actual  solutions,  which,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, are  taken  in  on  one  side  and  passed  out  on  the  other.  Its 
composition,  when  analysed,  gave  the  following  results : — 

r  c  H  o 

From  the  wood  of  the  willow  and  the  beech,  J  .^     g     g 
according  to  Prout  -         -         -  I12IIII 


Various  cell-membranes,  according  to  Payen  J  C    H    O 
(Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1839;  -         -  "[  12  10  10 

These  analyses  differ  only  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain. 

To  me  it  appears  most  correct  to  use  the  above  formula,  in  which  the 
carbon  is  reckoned  at  12.  Mulder,  however,  takes  0  24,  H21,  021,  as 
isomeric  with  soluble  inulin.      Crookewitt  has  pointed  out  that  this  does 

•  Vier  Elementc 

Innig  gescllt 
Bilden  das  Lebcn, 
Bauen  die  Welt 

Four  elements 
Intimately  mixed 
Give  fonn  to  life, 
Build  up  the  world. 

The  genius  of  the  poet  has  here  evidently  anticipated  later  chemical  discoveries. 
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not  make  it  a  BJrople  substance.  Combinationsof  Cellulose  with  other  bodies 
tire  not  yet  known ;  there  thua  remftina,  to  explain  the  easy  transition  of 
Cellulose  into  Sugar,  Destrin,  and  Starch,  only  the  liypotheais  of  Iso- 
merism. All  other  formula)  appear  purely  arbitrary,  and  explain  nothing', 
for  the  elementary  analyses  vary  from  43'22  to  52'0I  of  carbon,  5'9  to 
6'91  hydrogen,  41'57  to  5038  oxygen,  or  of  analyses  of  theaame  ecilular 
tissue  taken  into  account  C  43-2~44-7,  H  60— 6-5,  0  49-3— 50-59,  which 
agree  perfectly  with  the  formula  given  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  an  incrusting  matter  (Payen),  although  supported  by 
the  profundity  of  Mulder  (Physiol.  Chem.  Moleschott,  p.  209.),  is  a  mere 
castle  in  the  air,  that  must  be  rejected  a  priori.  On  the  application  of 
the  ordinary  re-ag^nts,  Ihe  thickness  of  tlie  cell-walls  is  not  diminislied, 
but  they  become  loosened  and  swell  up.  Wliat  the  reagents  take  up  are 
the  contents  of  the  cell,  and  matters  which  the  cell-wall  contain,  and 
■which,  according  to  the  age  of  the  cell,  would  become  colouring  matter, 
tannin,  humic  acid,  and  huroates.  The  wood-cells  are,  in  comparison 
with  other  cells,  decaying,  and  are  constantly  forming  out  of  the  cellulose 
substances,  which  are  more  and  more  rich  in  carbon,  which  remain  dis- 
solved in  the  cell-walls,  and  which  are  taken  up  by  means  of  re-agents. 
The  successive  layers  of  the  cell-wall  are  composed  chemically  out  of  the 
same  or  an  isomeric  matter  as  the  priaiary  cell,  which  explains  its  whole 
deportment,  and  even  Payen's  eleroentary  analysis  of  the  spiral  fibres 
in  Musa  tapientum.  A  knowledge  of  the  cell-layers  is  especially 
important  physiologically ;  a  knowledge  of  the  substances  which  convert 
sap-wood  into  heart-wood  is  only  technical,  as  here  life  is  almost  wholly 
extinct. 

Cellulose  presents  itself  under  many  mod  ideations.  In  its  pure  state 
it  appears  to  vary  chemically,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  con- 
tains. Independently  of  this,  it  varies  greatly  in  its  physical  properties, 
such  as  hrittleness,  viscosity,  density,  and  especially  in  its  perviousness 
to  water,  which  the  less  it  is  the  more  it  appears  to  approach  in  its 
nature  amyloid  and  Jelly  ;  and  there  are,  in  fact,  very  many  tranaitionary 
bodies  between  these  three.* 

In  the  impure  state  in  which  it  ordinarily  occurs,  it  varies  yet  more 
from  the  passage  through  it  of  other  matters  ;  perhaps  through  some  de- 
composition which  they  induce.  Its  colour  is  especially  various,  passing 
I'rom  perfect  transparency  to  tlie  darkest  brown  (as  in  ferns) ;  and  occa- 
sionally all  other  possible  colours  are  pi-esent,  as  is  seen  in  the  epidermis 
of  the  seeds  of  Leguminosx,  a  golden  yellow  colour  in  the  leaves  of  Fkor- 
mium  tenax,  8cc. 

2,  Amyloid^  is,  when  diy,  a  cartilaginous,  but  moist,  gelatinous,  clear, 
transparent  body,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  strong  acids,  and  caustic 
alkalies,  but  not  in  ether  and  alcohol  in  a  concentrated  state.  It  is 
coloured  blue  by  iodine,  and  the  combination  is  soluble  in  water,  giving 
it  a  golden-yellow  colour.  It  is  found  only  in  the  layers  of  the  primary 
cell-membrane.  There  is  no  chemical  analysis  of  this  substance.  It 
has  been  found  at  present  only  in  the  cotyledon-cells  of  Scholia  lalifolia, 
S.  gpecioia,  Hi/mentsa  Courbaril,  Mueuna  iirens,  M.  gigantea,  and  Tama- 
rindus  indica.  Perhaps  many  of  the  observations  of  Hugo  Mohl  belong 
to  this  substance. 

3,  Vegetable  Jelly  (Vegetable  Mucilage,  in  part,  of  ibe  chemists,  Bas- 

vegcUble  Cell 
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sorin,  Salep,  Lichen  carragheen  (^Chondrus  crispus)  Gelin).  This  sub* 
stance,  when  drj,  is  horny,  or  cartilaginous  ;  when  moist,  it  swells  up  and 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  diffuses  itself  perfectly  through  cold  pure  water. 
When  pure  it  is  clear,  and  is  dissolved  by  (perhaps  only  diffused  in)  both 
cold  and  hot  water,  and  also  in  caustic  alkalies  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  chemically 
changed  in  pure  acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils^  ether, 
and  alcohol,  and  is  not  coloured  by  iodine.  It  passes,  on  the  one  side, 
through  various  transitionary  bodies  into  cellulose  (through  the  cell  walls 
of  the  Fucoideai\  and  into  amyloid  (through  some  kinds  of  horny  al- 
bumen), and  on  the  other  side  into  starch  (through  the  jelly  of  the  orchis 
tubers),  and,  in  many  ways,  into  gum  and  sugar.  None  of  these  bodies 
have  been  analysed,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  reduced  to  chemical  equivalents. 

Vegetable  jelly  forms  the  cell- walls  of  most  FucoidetBy  the  albumen  of 
the  CtBsalpinece,  and,  in  part,  the  so-called  horny  albumen  (^Albumen 
comeum).  It  is  also,  like  gum,  found  in  the  contents  of  the  cell.  It 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  cells  of  the  tubers  of  our  indigenous  Orchi' 
de<B  and  in  the  CactacecB,  filling  large  individual  cells,  which  at  first  often 
exhibit  upon  their  surface  a  granulated  aspect :  in  the  Cactaceee  they  are 
often  distinguished  by  a  vermiform  twisted  line.  It  is  also  seen,  as  a 
secretion,  in  the  gum-receptacles,  especially  in  tragacanth ;  and  a  part 
also  of  the  intercellular  substance  seems  to  belong  to  it. 

In  the  same  way  as  in  animal  chemistry,  we  distinguish  between 
gelatinous  substances  and  gelatine ;  so  does  Kiitzing  (Phycologia  gene- 
ralis,  p.  32.)  distinguish  gelin  from  vegetable,  which  last,  by  boiling, 
passes  into  the  first.  Vegetable  jelly  will  also,  by  long  boiling,  pass  into 
mucilage  (schleim).  These  three  substances  appear  to  me  to  be  hydrated 
states  of  a  common  basal  principle.  Kutzing's  horny  gelin  (said  to 
contain  nitrogen)  and  his  gelacin  (through  hydrochloric  acid  coloured 
verdigris-green)  appear  to  be  only  gelin  contaminated  by  foreign  bodies. 
At  any  rate,  the  experiment  of  determining  the  nitrogen  which  was 
given  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  during  the  combustion  of  an  entire 
plant,  to  be  a  constituent  of  a  particular  substance,  is  too  coarse  to  be 
admitted  as  of  any  worth  at  the  present  day. 

Whether  pectin  and  pectic  acid  ought  to  be  admitted  under  this  head 
appears,  according  to  Mulder's  experiments,  doubtful.*  He  gives  the 
formula  C  12,  H  8,  O  10.  They  appear  to  be  more  nearly  related  to 
malic  acid,  and  form,  perhaps,  transitionary  bodies  between  the  organic 
acids  and  the  indifferent  secretions.  The  analyses,  by  Mulder,  of  the 
carragheen  moss  {Chondrus  crispus\  the  mucilage  of  the  quince  and 
the  marshmallow,  and  of  tragacanth  gum,  vary  too  much  to  allow  of  even 
a  common  formula.  The  inquiry  must  not  be  disregarded,  how  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  various  substances  intimately  mixed,  as  in  the  carragheen 
moss  and  tragacanth  gum,  can  be  separated,  so  as  to  yield  a  pure  substance 
fitted  for  chemical  analysis.  That  pectin  belongs  to  the  substances  em- 
ployed in  thickening  the  cell-walls,  is  a  fiction  which  no  one  microscopical 
observation  of  ripe  or  unripe  fruits,  or  of  roots  containing  pectin,  supports. 

4.  Starch  (Amylum,  Amidon,  Lichen  -starch).  When  dry,  it  is  toler- 
ably hard,  cracking  between  the  fingers :  when  moist,  somewhat  gela- 
tinous :  dried  from  its  solution,  at  first  a  trembling  jelly,  at  last  as  brittle 
as  glass  :  when  pure,  constantly  clear  (even  in  lichens)  :  when  perfectly 
pure  and  fresh  from  the  plant,  gradually  dissolving  in  water.  This 
^lution  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  diffusion  through  water, 

*•  Poggcndorf.  Annalcn,  b.  xlvi.  (1338),  p.  43^^?. 
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03  tlie  so-called  solution  does  not  penetrate  tlirongli  cell- membranes.  In 
the  plant  it  ia  ordinarily  defended  from  this  solution  by  the  action  of 
wax,  albumen,  mucus,  nnd  the  like.  It  is  easily  soluble  (difiusible)  in 
boiling  water,  acids,  and  alkalies ;  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile 
and  fixed  oils,  and  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine  in  the  roost  dilute  solurinn." 
It  appeant,  through  modifications  such  as  lichen -starch,  to  pass  into  amy- 
loid, and,  through  the  body  discovered  by  Henry  in  mace,  into  cellulose 
vegetable  jelly,  and  perhaps  also  gum.  On  its  chemical  composition  the 
most  distinguished  ctiemisis,  Berzelius,  Liebig,  and  others,  are  all  agreed  : 
C  12,  H  10,  O  10.  It  forma  the  ceU-wjOl  in  the  asci  of  Lichens  ;  and  in 
some,  as  the  Iceland  moss  {^Cetraria  vslandica),  it  is  found  in  the  external 
hiyer  of  the  thallua.     It  is  also  present,  forming  the  contents  of  the  cells. 


A.    The  Nature  of  Potato  Starch. 

The  ordinary  potato -starch  of  commerce  consists  of  a  somewhat  coarse, 
glistening,  wliite  powder,  intermixed  with  larger  pieces.  On  rubbing  it 
between  the  fingers,  it  pulverises  more  finely,  but  is  somewhat  hard  to 
the  touch,  and  grates  between  the  teeth.  When  moistened  it  cakes  to- 
gether in  largermasses,  and  does  not  fall  to  pieces  again  on  being  i-c-dried. 
When,  however,  this  starch,  after  a  long -continued  extraction  with  cold 
water,  has  been  thoroughly  purified  with  alcohol  and  ether,  it  forms  an 
extremely  fine,  glistening  powder,  which  will  not  continue  to  adhere 
together  on  being  moistened  and  dried.  Some  considerable  time  is  re- 
quired to  purify  3ie  starch  perfectly,  and  the  fluids  used  for  its  purifica- 
tion continue  for  a  long  time  to  exhibit  traces  of  albuminous  matters  and 
of  fata.  The  very  various  views  that  have  been  entertained  regarding 
the  chemical  relations  of  starch  appear  to  me  specially  to  arise  from  the 
fact,  that  experiments  are  never  made  with  perfectly  pure,  but  with 
variously  adalterttted,  specimens.  Pay«n  and  Pcrsos  were  llie  first  who 
seem  to  have  thought  of  thorouglily  purifying  starch  before  they  used  it, 
and  the  consequence  wns  that  the  result  of  their  experiments  wholly 
diSered  from  those  of  others,  and  showed  that  starch  was  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  vegetable  substance. 

When  magnified  100  times,  the  separate  granules  of  starch  appear  like 
small,  solid,  invariably  ovate  corpuscles.  IJeviations  from  this  form  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  rare.  In  starch  that  bus  been  freshly 
extracted  from  the  potato,  we  recognise  most  distinctly  a  small  black  spot 
by  its  pointed  extremity:  this  is  Fritsche's  nucleus.  It  ia  only  very 
rarely,  and  when  very  strongly  magnified,  that  it  appears  as  a  speck  in 
the  potato,  filled  with  such  a  thin  substance  as  to  allow  of  our  regarding 
it  as  an  indentation,  or  rather  as  a  araall  cavity,  in  the  denser  mass.  This, 
however,  is  made  much  more  clearly  evident  in  the  starch  extracted  from 
the  bulbs  of  some  of  the  Liliacets,  and  ia  established  with  perfect  certainty 
on  comparing  it  with  various  other  kinds  of  starch.  Around  this  so- 
called  nucleus  there  appears,  sometimes  paler  or  blacker,  or  sometimes 
closer  or  further,  a  lai^e  number  of  lines,  which  at  first  pass  circularly 
round  the  nucleus :  further  on  they  describe  more  of  an  oval  course,  as 
they  elliplicnlly  enclose  the  nucleus  like  a  focus.  The  space  enclosed 
by  two  such  fines  appears  sometimes  lighter,  sometimes  darker,  often 
strikingly  clear  at  separate  spots;  nnd  an  experienced  microscopic 
observer  will  soon  recognise  layers  of  different  density,    and  that  the 
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external  ones  are  generally  clearer  than  the  internal,  which,  in  fresh 
starch,  often  appear  almost  gelatinous.  The  dark  lines  do  not  intersect  the 
line  of  the  external  circumference  in  any  one  of  the  granules ;  and,  how- 
ever close  they  may  lie  to  each  other  at  the  pointed  end,  every  line  per- 
fectly returns  to  itself.  On  turning  a  single  granule  with  deeply 
blackened  lines  under  the  microscope,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  water,  which  will  occasion  a  small  current,  we  shall 
see  that  the  lines,  when  considered  from  all  sides,  remain  equal,  and 
always  encircle  the  nucleus  in  the  same  manner.  From  this  it  follows 
that  they  cannot  be  mere  markings  upon  the  surface,  but  the  surfaces  of 
contact  of  many  hollo w^ovate  scales  laid  around  each  other :  from  this  the 
whole  granule  is  composed.  Sometimes  on  making  a  fine  section,  with  a 
sharp  razor,  from  a  potato  containing  much  starch,  we  may  succeed  in 
seeing  several  granules  of  starch  sharply  intersected  under  the  micro- 
scope ;  and  we  may  thus  perfectly  convinfce  ourselves  that  the  layers  to- 
wards the  interior  are  in  general  more  aqueous  and  gelatinous,  and  that 
those  towards  the  exterior  contain  less  water  and  are  tougher. 

Perfectly  dried  granules  exhibit  a  smaller  number  of  lines,  although 
they  are  frequently  more  strongly  marked ;  and  we  may  often  perceive 
that  each  broad  black  line  corresponds  to  a  thin  layer  of  air.  On  suffering 
starch  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  gum  water,  the  lines  gradually 
will  disappear  more  and  more ;  and  on  drying  it  with  the  gum,  until  the 
whole  forms  a  perfectly  tough  mass  that  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  we 
may  easily  obtain  a  great  number  of  sections  by  cutting  off  small  chips, 
and  even  have  several  thin  discs  from  a  single  granule.  In  the  latter  we 
discover  a  tolerably  homogeneous  substance,  having  in  the  centre  a  some- 
what irregular  indentation,  which  has  naturally  been  occasioned  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  interior  aqueous  layers. 

On  treating  starch  under  the  microscope  with  sulphuric  acid,  very  dif- 
ferent phenomena  appear,  according  as  to  whether  the  acid  is  stronger  or 
weaker,  and  the  action  rapid  or  slow.  On  the  rapid  action  of  strong 
acid,  the  granule  is  immediately  affected  from  the  point  where  it  is 
touched  by  the  acid ;  it  becomes  distended,  and  gradually  dissolves, — a  pro- 
cess that  18  quietly  continued  to  the  other  end  of  the  granule.  We  often 
see  granules  which  are  quite  dissolved  at  one  end,  while  the  opposite  end 
is  still  sharply  defined,  showing  even  a  nucleus  and  layers.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  granule  is  quite  uniformly  affected,  without  the  outer  layers 
being  torn  open,  or  the  fluid  contents  escaping.  In  a  slower  action  of 
the  acid,  two  different  forms  of  solution  occur  alike  frequently,  depend- 
ing probably  upon  the  different  degree  of  concentration  of  the  acid.  In 
dilute  acid  the  granule  becomes  gradually  transparent  and  gelatinous ; 
swells  up,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  first  exhibits  an  impression  nt 
one  side,  and  by  degrees  (swelling  up  less  at  the  compressed  side  than  ex- 
temallv)  assumes  a  complete  cup  form,  and  is  at  last  gradually  dissolved 
from  the  margins.  The  other  form,  exhibited  by  the  slow  action  of  the 
vtry  concentrated  acid,  consists  in  the  nucleus  passing  over  into  a 
decide^lly  recognisable  air-bubble.  This  expands,  causing  one  or  two 
jagged  rents  in  the  interior  of  the  granule,  which  gradually  inflates  and 
becomes  gelatinous,  whilst  the  lines  disappear,  as  far  as  they  are  touched 
by  the  rent,  until  the  whole  granule  is  rendered  invisible  (dissolved). 
1  he  first  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  appeal's  to  be,  that  water  is  with- 
drawn from  the  inner  layers  ;  and  this  appears  further  confirmed  by  the 
action  of  dry  heat. 

On  heating  potato  starch  upon  a  small  plate,  to  such  a  degree  that  only  a 
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TTiiiiiite  portion,  immedialelj  in  contnct  with  it,  nsBumes  a  yellowish  colour, 
we  may  easily  trace,  under  the  microBcope,  every  poaaible  atuge  of  transi- 
tion in  the  gradual  change  ;  whicli  is  rery  remnrknble,  and  affords  the 
best  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  starch  granule.  The  flret  action 
here  is  naturally  one  of  drying,  by  which  the  ao-cttUed  nucleus  is  con- 
verted into  an  air-bubble,  appearing  so  cbaracteriBtic  that  we  can  thereby 
distinguish  the  use  of  dry  heat,  as,  for  instance,  in  tha  Matidioeca  fa- 
rinba,  in  Sago,  &c.  Tlie  individual  layers  siinultiineously  separate,  and, 
in  consequence  of  drying  out,  the  lines  of  separation  become  sharper, 
blacker,  broader,  and  even  recognisable  broader  or  narrower  layers  of 
air  ;  the  layers  hang  closer  together  at  some  places  than  at  others,  and 
larger  or  smaller  spaces  nre  formed.  By  degrees  the  separate  layers  [reel 
away  from  each  other,  like  the  Hcales  of  a  bulb,  whilst  nn  actual  fusion 
(conversioa  into  gum)  takes  place  at  individual  points. 

If  we  continue  the  action  of  water,  heated  gradually  to  the  boiling 
point,  a  change  at  lirst  takes  place,  wliich  ia  very  similar  to  what  has 
been  just  described  with  reference  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  only  in  the 
latter  stages  that  the  phenomenon  is  so  fur  different,  that  the  clel't  in  the 
interior  is  gradually  converted  into  a  large  cavity,  when  tlie  whole 
swollen  granule  looks  like  a  compressed  thiilk- skinned  hug. 

By  degrees  the  outlines  grow  more  indistinct;  but  the  paste-like 
mass,  condsting  of  a  granule,  continues  clinging  together;  and,  on 
looking  under  the  microscope  at  the  thinly  boiled  paste  mixed  with 
water,  we  may,  by  means  of  iodine,  recognise  the  separate  and  inflated 
granules,  whilst  the  water  added  is  never  coloured  blue.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  continue  the  boiling  during  several  days,  but  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  conclude,  from  my  own  experiments,  that  starch  may  take  up 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  swell  to  a  large  volume  (although 
even  this  seems  to  have  its  limitations),  but  that  it  never  can  be  properly 
dissolved  either  in  cold  or  boiling  water. 

I  will  here  finally  mention  the  treatment  of  starch  with  cold  water. 
If  starch  be  rubbed  up,  for  the  period  of  half  an  hour,  in  a  mortar,  with 
double  the  volume  of  water,  we  obtain  a  viscid,  almost  stiff,  salve,  capable 
of  being  drawn  into  threads.  A  large  number  of  the  granules  then 
appear  under  the  microscope,  to  be  crushed  in  various  ways,  torn  and 
broken  up,  partly  ground  into  small  flakes.  The  inner  aqueous  layers 
are  pressed  and  combined  with  more  water  by  friction,  as  it  appears,  ex- 
hibiting a  finely  floccular  or  granular,  but  connected,  mass,  which  ia 
coloured  blue  by  iodine,  whilst  all  the  actual  fluid  round  (the  water) 
remains  wholly  uncoloured. 

All  these  experiments  were  fiequently  repeated  with  different  impure 
specimens  of  starch,  such  as  ure  commonly  bought,  but  all  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  the  results  were,  in  every  cose,  esseniialty  the  same.  Iodine 
was  always  used  in  these  experiments,  and  there  never  was  the  most 
remote  indication  of  there  being  any  part  in  the  starch  granule  which 
was  not  equally  coloured  hy  it.  There  never  occurred  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance, in  these  experiments,  to  refute  the  easily  tested  fact,  that  the 
layers  of  starch  granules  are  more  aqueous  in  proportion  as  they  lie  fur- 
ther to  the  interior  :  nor  was  the  unimportant  point  refuted,  that  there 
were  slight  differences  in  the  external  layers,  arising  from  the  adhesion 
or  infiltration  of  some  few  traces  of  albumen,  fat,  or  wax ;  these  differ- 
ences merely  resulting  in  a  longer  or  ahorler  delay  of  the  action  of  the 
solvents.  The  same  experiments  were  constantly  repeated  with  purified 
Blurch,  in  order  fully  to  lest  the  correctness  of  the  last-named  facts. 
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It  will  now  be  easilj  apparent  from  what  has  been  said,  that  without 
a  simultaneous  application  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  re-agents  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  think  of  a  true  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  starch. 
Starch  is  gradually  dissolved  in  the  full-grown  potato,  so  that  after  three 
months  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  to  be  met  with  in  that  vegetable,  even 
where  it  is  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  This  solution  is  most  essen- 
tially different  from  all  others  that  we  are  able  to  bring  about.  The 
individual  granule  retains  to  the  last  moment  its  solidity,  and  is  only  gra- 
dually attacked  from  the  exterior  towards  the  interior ;  the  extremities  of 
the  longitudinal  sections  offering  the  greatest  resistance,  on  which  account 
the  granule  after  a  time  resembles  a  knotty  twig,  owing  to  the  promi- 
nent appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  layers.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  the 
germination  of  the  cereals,  and  in  the  solution  of  starch  which  takes  place 
through  diastase,  but  only  at  a  temperature  of  70°  C.,*  which  corresponds 
entirely  in  form  with  the  solution  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  been  referred 
by  chemists,  with  an  inconceivable  degree  of  superficial  carelessness,  to 
the  process  in  living  plants. 

B.     On  the  Occurrence  of  Starch  in  various  Forms  in  the 

Vegetable  Kingdom* 

We  have  only  one  treatise,  and  that  by  Fritsche  (Poggend.  Ann. 
vol.  xxxii.),  deserving  of  notice,  on  the  differences  of  starch  in  different 
plants;  and  this,  with  some  few  inconsiderable  additions,  has  been 
made  use  of  by  Meyen  in  his  Vegetable  Physiology.  For  the  rest,  this 
work  appears  to  have  met  with  very  little  attention  ;  for  when  we  read  a 
passage  to  the  following  effect  in  one  of  the  most  recent  works,  "  Starch 
appears  in  the  form  of  small  spherical  corpuscles, **  (Endlicher  und 
linger,  Grundziige  der  Botanik,)  we  may  easily  see  that  the  authors  have 
neither  made  original  observations  on  the  subject,  nor  even  read  anything 
regarding  it.  The  forms  of  starch  are  exceedingly  various,  and  often, 
as  Fritsche  remarked,  so  characteristic,  that  we  may  easily,  by  means  of 
the  starch,  determine  the  plant,  at  any  rate  with  reference  to  its  genus 
and  family.  I  subjoin  the  following  tabular  list  of  the  forms  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

L    Amorphous  Starch. 

Hitherto  I  have  found  amorphous  starch  only  in  two  phanerogf^mic 
plants,  it  occurring  then  paste-like  in  the  cells,  as  in  the  seeds  of  Car^ 
damomum  minus,  and  in  the  bark  of  the  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  method  of  dry- 
ing by  the  fire,  common  in  the  preparation  of  Sarsaparilla,  may  change 
the  character  of  the  starch.  The  paste  is  most  frequently  found  in  ab- 
normally red  roots,  and  more  seldom  in  the  yellow ;  neither  of  which, 
however,  have  hitherto  been  esteemed  in  commerce  as  varieties  of  the 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla. 

11.     Simple  Granules. 

The  majority  of  plants  exhibit  perfectly  simple  individual  granules. 
Among  which  doublets  and  triplets  only  occur  as  exceptions.  We  may 
further  distinguish  the  following  groups :  — 

*  A  temperature  that  would  kill  every  Tegctable  embryo. 
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1.     Roundish  Bodies. 


A.  With  tlie  central  cavity,  Fritache'fl  nucleuB,  apparently  watiting, 

1.  Quite  small,  almost  spherical,  granules,  occurriog  almost  every- 
where  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  from  time  to  time,  as  cellular  contents ; 
for  instance,  ia  Carrots,  in  cambium,  in  the  winter ;  in  leaves,  as  the 
bearers  of  Chlorophyll,  8ic. 

2.  Large,  irregular,  knobby,  often  truncated  multangular  granules ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  bulbous  buds  of  Saxifr€iga  granulata,  in  the 
spurious  tubers  of  Fiearia  vtma, 

B.  With  small  roundish  central  cavities. 
a.  With  a  perceptible  laminated  formation. 

3.  Very  large,  rough,  granules,  deformed  as  it  were,  found  in  the  pith 

of  the  Cycadaeea.  There 
6.  are       somewhat       similar 

granules  in  the  subter- 
ranean leaves  oi  Lalkraa 
squamaria ;  in  these  the 
inner  layers  form  an  ovate 
granule,  almost  similar  to 
those  of  potato  starch ;  the 
few  external  ones,  on  the 
Goutrary,  are  so  irregular, 
and  generally  so  diapropor- 
tionally  thickened  at  one 
or  two  sides,  that  the  whole 
granule  assumes  a  broadish 
triangular  figure. 

4.  Ovate  granules.  In 
the  potato  (fig.  6.). 

6.  Uussel-like  granules. 
In  the  bulbs  of  the  larger 
Liliaeete,  as  in  Fritillaria, 
Litium  (fig.  7.),  &c. 

6.  Almost  triangular  in 
tulips. 

b.  With  an  indistinct  or 
deficient   lamellated  form- 

7.  Rounded-off  polyedric  granules.  In  the  albumen  (perisperm)  of 
Zea  Mays. 

6.  Sharp-edged,  polyedric,  very  small  granules.  In  the  albumen  of 
Oryza  lativa. 

B.  C.  With  an  elongated  central  cavity. 

^=.  1/ \  9,  Koundish  or  oval  granules,  in  a  dry 

((      \  \\        ))      condition,  generally  showing  a  star-like 

deft  in  the  inner  layers.     In  the  i«^- 
minota,  as  in  the  seeds  of  Pisum,  i%a- 

D.  Perfectly  hollow,  apparently  cup- 
like, granules. 

*  Ccanules  of  March  fram  the  potato,  the  Ujcrs  beJQg  copied  true  to  nature. 

'  Granule!  of  nsreh  from  tbe  bulb  of  jCifium  btitbifinm.  The  lijen  are  fkithfully 
dclireated  :  o,  from  the  lurfaee ;  and  b,  ■  UtenI  vicir. 

*  Cmiulea  uien  from  the  rliiionu  of  Irit  pnlliila,  with  ■  laigi  central  cavity. 
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10.  Very  marked  in  the  Rhizoma  of  Iruflortntina,  and  in  the  kindred 
species  (fig.  6.). 

2.  Flatly-compretted  lenticular 
Granules, 
11.  Sometimeswith,  sometimes  with- 
out, a  decided  lamellated  fonnation ; 
sometimes  with  a  central,  or  excentric, 
or  less  rounded,  or  more  elongated, 
or  radiated  torn-up  cayity.  In  the 
albnmen  of  Tritieum,  Hordeum,  Seca/e 
'"     ->.). 

3.    Perfectly Jlal  Ditc*. 

12.  With  more  distinct  layers, 
in  which  it  is,  however,  at  times 
doubtful  whether  they  pass 
entirely  round,  or  are  only 
menisci  laid  over  one  another. 
The  former  appears  to  me  pro* 
hable,  owing  to  analogy.and  the 
phenomena  presented  in  roast- 
ing and  on  dissolving  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  We  do  not  find 
it  in  the  rhisoma  of  all  the 
ScitamineiE,  as  Mejen  attests, 
but  exclusively  in   the  Zingi- 

beraeea  Lindl. ;    neither  in  the   Cannacem,    nor   in   the  Marantacta 

(fig.  10.). 

4.    EUtngaled  Corpuscles. 

13.  With  an  elongated  central  cavity  in  the  milk-juice  of  the  indi- 
genous, and  a  few  of  the  tropical,  Euphorbiacete. 

5.    Perfectly  irregular  Bodies. 

14.  In  the  milky  juice  of  many  tropical  Euphorbiacete. 


m.    CoMPOcifD  GainuLEB. 
Here  we  only  find  simple  granules,  hy  nay  of  exceptions,  in  the  plant, 
or  part  of  the  plant. 

1.   The  separate  Granules  in  the  Composition  viithout  evident 

central  Cavity. 

IS.  Compounded,  according  to  the  simpleet  types  in  2,  3,  or  4   in  the 

rhizoma  of  Marantaeea  (West  Indian  Arrow-root)  (fig.  II.).      In  the 

tubers  of  Apanogeixm  ;  in  the  thickened  vagination  of  the  leaves  of 

Marattia  ;  in  the  root  of  Bryonia. 

'  Granule!  of  ilirch  from  t)ip  ilbumeQ  of  the  wed  of  Stcah  «nali :  a  u  seen  from 
the  luHkce,  b  from  the  edge.  The  difTerence  oTiliE,  without  uij  inierveniDg  atagei,  u 
ttriking  in  Sttsk,  Trilairm,  Hordaam,  &c. 

**  Granule!  of  lUrcb  from  tbc  ihiioma  of  Cure^ma  ItutarrMia  (East  Indian  arTOT- 
roM).     Very  flat  dim  !Mn  at  a  from  the  lurfacc,  and  at  b  IVom  the  maiftin. 
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irregulorlj,  composed  of  from  2 
to  €.  In  the  tmrk  of  the  roota 
of  the  various  aorta  of  Sarta- 
parilla. 

The  teparate  Granuiet  in  the 
CotKpoation  kav^g  a  distinct 
central  Cavity. 

A.  All  the  porta  of  the  granules 
nearly  of  the  same  aiie. 

17>  United,  according;  to  aimple 
tjpea,  from  2  to  4.    The  central 
cavity  smalt  and  rouadieh.    Id  the  tubers  oTJatropha  Manihot 

18.  Combined  from  2  to  4,  according  to  aimple  types.  The  central 
cavity  large  and  very  beautiful,  opened  in  a  atar-like  form.  In  the 
cormua  of  Colchicum  autumnaU  (fig.  12.). 


19.  Combined  according  to  simple  typea  from  2  to  4.  The  separate 
granules  quite  hollow,  appa- 
rently cnp-ahaped,  A  marked 
form  occurs  in  Radix  Ivar- 
anaua  (Anatherum  Ivaratt' 
euste)  (6g.  13.). 

20.  ilrmly  combined,  from 
2  to  12  in  number,  in  very 
irregular  groups.  In  the 
rhizoma  of  Arum  maettlalum 
(fig-  14.). 

21.  A  large  number  (often 
BB  many  as  thirty)  of  amall 
roundish  granules,  very  loosely 
rolled  together.     Frequent,  aa, 

for  instance,  in  the  stem  of  the  Bemhardia  dichotoma. 

"  Granule*  ^m  the  rhuoma  of  MaraiUa  amtidinatta  (West  IndUa  irrav-root) 
Compuaed  of  from  3  to  1  gnoulea,  the  wparale  puti-gnnulea  aliraji  eibibit  lbs 
smooth  connecting  fttirftee^ 

"  Starch  granule*  iTOtn  tbe  corrniH  of  CofeAiciin  imttinmait.  The  teperate  gnmulea 
■re  quite  titnilar  to  thoie  in  the  seedi  of  the  i.(j)i«ii'Haii>,  but  generallj  oompoaed  of 
from  S  to  4,  wilh  rery  beautifullj  radiated  opened  central  caTitiea. 

"  Starch  granules  from  ibe  rhiioma  of  j<iin(*e7-iim  /pnrniicmo  (Aoilix  Aunnnuc). 
Tbe  Mparate  granulei  with  large  ceatial  caritiei,  oi  in  Iru  Jbrentixa,  but  compoaed 
oT  from  3  to  3  combined. 

"  SUroh  granule!  from  the  subterranean  stem  of  ^mm  iiu«iii<iim,  trreguUrlj' 
compoaed  oTmuijr  gniiu^  Mcb  granule  haring  an  indiitinetl;  defined  eentnt  eaiitjr. 
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B,  Many  smaller  granules  grown  together  upon  one  larger  one. 

22,  In  the  pith  of  Sagus  liumphii,  &c.,  generally  in  the  sago. 

Starch  is  the  most  generally  distributed  substance  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  plant  which  does  not,  at  some 
season  of  the  year,  at  least  at  the  period  when  vegetation  is  inactfve, 
contain  more  or  less  starch,  frequently  only  in  individual  granules  in  the 
cells,  and  frequently  entirely  filling  them  in  grains  of  the  most  different 
size.  The  starch  granules  adhere  quite  adventitiously,  by  means  of  mu- 
cus, to  the  cell-waUs.  The  umbilicus  (hilum),  by  which  the  starch  gra- 
nules are  said  to  be  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cell,  is  an  error  on  the 
part  of  Turpin.  The  largest  granules  do  not  appear  to  exceed  0-05  of 
a  line  in  their  longest  diameter.  The  starch  is  mostly  readily  obtained 
by  bursting  the  cellular  tissue,  and  by  washing  it  from  the  plant ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  cannot  be  thus  obtained,  as,  for  instance,  when  it 
occurs  combined  with  much  mucus,  as  in  Hedychium ;  the  starch  in 
Maranta  arundinacea  (Arrow-root)  appears  to  be  the  purest.  We 
certainly  do  not  say  too  much  when  we  assert  that  starch  constitutes 
the  most  important,  and  the  almost  exclusive,  food  of  two-thirds  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  certainly  contained  in  all  plants,  but  not  always  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  sufficient  and  suitable  for  nutriment,  and  sometimes, 
too,  indivisible  from  other  unpalatable  admixtures,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  horse-chestnut.  Certain  parts  of  plants  contain  it  in  the  largest 
quantity,  namely,  the  albumen  of  seeds  (the  Cerealid),  the  cotyledons  of 
the  embryo  (Leguminosa:),  the  medulla,  or  pith  of  the  stem  {CycadetB  and 
.  Palmce)  *  bulbs  {Liliacece)  f,  the  tubers,  root-stocks,  and  roots  of  very 
different  families. :(  It  occurs  in  smaller  quantities  in  the  bark  and  the 
alburnum  of  trees  in  winter,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polar  regions 
are  able  to  bake  the  bark  of  trees  as  bread. 

I  must  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  an  error,  which  is  unfortunately 
too  often  repeated,  and  which  may  thus  lead  to  much  confusion,  especially 
in  physiology.  Decandolle  believed  that  he  had  proved  that  100  lbs.  of 
potatoes  would  yield  10  lbs.  of  starch  in  August,  14^  lbs.  in  September, 
14Jlbs.  in  October,  17  lbs.  in  November,  13|  lbs.  in  April,  and  again 
10  lbs.  in  May.  From  this  it  was  concluded  that  the  quantity  of  the 
starch  in  the  potato  increased  and  diminished  again  during  this  interval 
of  time, — a  most  erroneous  idea,  which  has  unfortunately  been  too  often 
repeated  in  recent  times.  It  may,  however,  easily  be  conjectured  that 
such  per-centage  calculations  can  only  give  relative,  but  no  absolute, 
quantities  for  any  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant.  Granting  that  Decandolle's 
calculation  is  correct,  it  says  nothing  more  than  that  the  weight  of  starch 
gradually  comes  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  weight  of  the 
potato  as  10,  14^,  17,  &c.,  to  100 ;  but  whether  this  changed  relation  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  change  of  the  quantity  of  the  starch,  or  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  other  substances,  is  not  even  indicated.  It  is  rather  obviously 
probable  that  in  this  case  starch  is  neither  formed  nor  destroyed,  but  that 
the  aqueous  contents  of  the  potato  decrease  by  evaporation,  and  again 
augment  by  absorption  on  the  revival  of  vegetation. 

Historical  Sketch. — Starch  was  known  even  to  the  ancients.  ("A/ivXov 
lih  TO  x^ptc  fivXov  KaTatTKival^itrQaiy  Dioscor.)  Leeuwenhoek  was  the  first 
who  examined  it  in  plants,  in  wheat  and  beans ;  and  Stromeyer  sub- 

*  As  sago,  from  Cyca9  revoiutOf  Sagus  Rumphii^  farinifera,  &c. 
t  Lilium  camtchaticum,  in  Greenland,  &c.,  is  a  source  of  food. 

\  Potatoes,  from  Solanum  tuberotum ;  Ca.ssava,  from  Jatropha  Manikot ;  Taroo,  from 
Arum  e$culeHium  (  Colocasia  macrorhixa  9),  &c. 
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sequently  discovered  the  property  possessed  by  starch  of  being  coloured 
blue  by  iodine. 

Few  substances  have  been  so  comprehensively  treated  of  as  starch, 
and  few  have  been  more  imperfectly  and  unsatisfactorily  known,  —  this 
arising  solely  in  consequence  of  neglect  or  superficiality  in  microscopic 
investigations.  A  very  clear  and  comprehensive  report  of  Poggendorff 
upon  the  numerous  works,  up  to  1836,  written  on  this  substance,  may  be 
found  in  Pogg.  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  114.,  &c. 
The  result  of  the  whole  is  concisely  summed  up  in  these  striking  intro* 
ductory  words :  — 

*'  No  substance  has  been  more  investigated,  and  is  yet  less  known, 
than  starch.  It  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  diffuse  manner  in  which 
a  subject  may  be  treated  if  it  fall  into  improper  hands.  After  ten  years' 
investigations,  in  which  the  most  various  views  have  been  set  up  on  the 
nature  of  starch,  and  when  all  its  characteristics  as  a  proximate  vegetable 
substance  have  been  discussed,  we  are  little  or  nothing  in  advance  of 
the  old  point  of  view ;  and  although,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be  wholly 
without  some  extension  to  our  knowledge  in  secondary  points,  we  are 
still  entirely  without  fundamental  grounds  in  proof  of  our  having  arrived 
at  the  truth." 

Since  Poggendorff  wrote  these  words,  eight  years  have  elapsed.  In- 
numerable works  upon  starch  have  been  published  by  chemists  and 
vegetable  physiologists ;  and,  on  testing  more  exactly  what  has  been 
done  in  EndUcl^r's  and  Unger's  Rudiments  of  Botany,  we  find  that  the 
labours  of  the  last  eighteen  years  are  lost,  even  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
more  general  knowledge  of  this  substance,  whilst  the  whole  confusion  in 
the  literature  of  those  eighteen  years  may  be  found  refiected  in  the  few 
lines  of  those  writers,  who  evidently  were  not  able  by  their  own  ele* 
mentary  investigations  to  avail  themselves  with  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  the  extensive  literature  opened  to  them.  The  diametrically 
opposite  views  of  Fritsche  and  Raspail  are  so  blended  together  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  that  the  confusion  is  beyond  all  description. 

There  are  two  views  upon  the  structure  of  starch  granules  decidedly 
opposed  to  each  other,  on  the  assumption  or  rejection  of  which  the 
chemical  judgment  passed  upon  this  substance  must  essentially  depend* 
The  first,  originating  with  Leeuwenhoek,  and  subsequently  further  de» 
veloped  by  Raspail,  tends  to  prove  that  the  individual  starch  granules 
consist  of  a  tough  sac,  and  semi* liquid,  easily  soluble  contents  (Dextrin)^ 
and  that  both  parts  are  chemically  difierent*  This  view  effected  the 
refutation  of  the  diffuse  works  of  the  French  chemists,  who,  although 
they  differed  upon  words  and  secondary  points,  yet  agreed  in  the  main 
that  starch  was  no  proximate  vegetable  matter,  and  that  the  starch 
granule  was  composed  of  substances  differing  considerably  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  especially  the  works  of 
Guibourt,  those  earliest  virritten  by  Payen  and  Persoz,  and  those  of 
Gudrin-Varry.  Finally,  after  giving  many  proofs  of  their  incapacity 
to  compose  an  unprejudiced  and  thorough  analysis  of  organic  substances, 
Payen  and  Persoz  came  to  the  conclusion,  "  that  starch  purified  from 
all  extraneous  matter  was  a  simple,  homogenous,  proximate  vegetable 
substance."  Raspail's  view  was  entirely  given  up,  and  the  structural 
relations  of  starch  not  more  thoroughly  pursued.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  France.  In  Grermany,  starch  was  first  more  accurately 
examined  by  Fritsche*,  and  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  which  is  indis* 

*  PoggendorfTs  Ann.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  129.  (1834). 

c  2 
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pensable  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  His  results  form  the  second 
hypothesis  upon  the  nature  of  starch,  which  we  may  oppose  as  the  views 
of  German  vegetable  physiologists  against  those  of  the  French  chemists. 
According  to  the  former,  starch  is  composed  of  layers  ranged  over  one 
another,  all  consisting  of  the  same  chemical  substance.  The  external 
layers  are  less  easily  soluble  in  water,  owing  to  their  saturation  with 
foreign  substances.  In  the  interior  there  is  an  extremely  small  nucleus, 
which  appears,  by  its  behaviour  during  the  action  of  hot  water,  acids,  and 
alkalies,  neither  to  be  starch,  gum,  nor  sugar.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  potato  starch,  but  the  starch  granules  of  the  curcuma  roots  appear 
to  differ  somewhat  from  this,  exhibiting  elongated  flat  discs,  while  those 
of  the  cereals  have  lenticular  bodies.  Subsequent  observation  (especially 
on  the  part  of  Meyen)  has  shown  abnormally-irregular  forms  in  the  milky 
juice  of  the  EuphorbiaceiB,  And  here  the  theory  rests,  as  far  as  the 
main  point  is  concerned.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  thought  of  a  more 
exact  investigation  of  the  structural  signification  of  the  chemical  rela- 
tions, or  of  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  the  different  kinds,  of  starch  in 
various  plants.  The  whole  of  this  question  has  been  condensed  in 
Endlicher  and  Unger  in  the  following  improper  manner : — "  Amylum 
granules  consist  of  a  more  or  less  solid  (?)  nucleus,  around  which  layers 
of  solid  (!)  consistency  are  by  degrees  eccentrically  deposited,  admitting 
sometimes  even  of  being  peeled  off.  (?)  On  the  external  case  (?)  of  the 
arayhum  granule  being  burst,  the  interior  will  dissolve  eiren  in  cold 
water,  and  that  about  0*413  of  the  whole  granule.  T|}e  chemical  cha- 
racter of  the  nucleus  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  layers 
which  either  partially  or  entirely  invest  it.  (!)  Iodine  colours  both  parts 
in  like  manner,  blue ! Concentrated  (?)  mineral  acids  dis- 
solve the  amylum  granule,  boiling  water  occasions  only  an  enlargement 
in  its  size  by  means  of  absorption,  and  this  often  giv«s  rise  to  a  cleft  in 
the  external  layers  (!)  through  which  the  softer  nucleus  (!)  is  expressed. 
The  probable  special  substance  of  the  nucleus,  the  so-called  dextrin, 
consists  of  gum  and  sugar,**  (!!!) 

By  way  of  historical  references  we  may  recommend  PoggendorfT, 
Annalen,  vol.  xxxvii.  .(1836),  p.  123. ;  Meyen's  Physiologic,  p.  190.-,  Mul- 
der's Physiol.  Chem.  Moleschott,  p.  215. 

5.  Gum  (Arabin,  Dextrin,  Vegetable  Mucilage  in  part).  In  a  pure 
state  it  is  clear*,  when  dry,  brittle  like  glass;  easily  solmble  in  water,  and 
also  in  dilute  acids ;  not  soluble  in  ether,  alchol,  and  volatile  and  fixed 
oils.  The  action  of  alcohol  makes  it  homy,  and  it  is  coloured  pale- 
yellow  by  iodine.  It  passes  through  cerasin  and  some  so-called  varieties 
of  mucilage  into  vegetable  jelly;  it  borders  through  dextrin  on  starch. 
The  analysis  of  gum  Arabic  by  Berzelius  gives  the  formula,  C  12  H  1 1 
O  1 1  ;  of  gums  iU*abic,  Senegal,  and  Java,  by  Mulder,  C  12  H  10  O  10. 

It  is  found  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  as  a  secre- 
tion in  the  great  gum  eanals,  and  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  vegetable 
jelly,  and  is  frequently,  through  foreign  substances,  coloured  yellow  or 
brown,  a  condition  in  which  it  is  almost  always  found  when  collected  for 
commercial  purposes.  Some  groups  of  plants  are  distinguished  by  the 
great  quantity  of  gum  they  produce,  as  the  Mimosece  and  the  Cycadece, 

The  substance  called  dextrin,  and  which  can  be  formed  through  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  diastase,  <&c.,  on  cellulose  or  starch, 
agrees  with  gum  in  many  points,  and  especially  in  its  elementary  com- 
position. It  seems  to  be  a  substance  of  more  importance  than  gum. 
According  to  Mulder,  the  greater  part  of  what  has  hitherto  been  called 
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gum  is  dextrin.  Some  time  ago  I  advanced  the  opinion  that  dextrin 
must  be  present  in  plants  where  so  much  cellulose  and  starch  was  dis- 
solved and  changed.  Soon  after,  Mitscherlich  pointed  out  the  actual 
presence  of  this  substance  in  the  sap  of  many  plants.  The  principal 
difference  between  gum  and  dextrin  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  latter^ 
bj  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  diastase^  is  converted  into 
grape-sugar,  while  the  first  is  not.  Gum  apparently  originates  in  the 
plant  from  dextrin,  and  not  as  a  special  product  of  secretion;  whilst 
dextrin  is  present  in  all  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  especially  where 
cells  are  about  ta  be  formed,  and  appears  to  be  the  formative  matter  of 
the  plant.  Countless  almost,  however,,  are  the  modifications  of  dextrin, 
through  vegetable  jelly,  till  it  forms  cellulose. 

6.  Sugar,  In  a  solid  state,  and  entirely  pure,  sugar  i&  crystalline,, 
clear,  and  easily  soluble  in  water.  In  some  states  it  is  uncrystallisable,. 
and  then^  through  foreign  substances,  coloured  yellow  or  brown.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  It 
mixes  with  a  solution  of  iodine*  The  analyses  give,  according  to  various 
modifications,  various  results : — • 

Anhydrous,  salt  of  sugar,,  with  oxide  oflead,  1  C    H   O 
according  to  Berzelius  and  Liebig     -        -  J  12  10  10- 

Crystallised   cane  sugar,  according  to  Gay-  T  ,„  1 1-  ii 
Lussac,  Thenard,.  Beraelius,  and  Liebig     -  J 

Grape  sugar,  from  a  crystallised*  compound  1  C    H    O 
with  common  salt,  according  to  Brunner    -J12  12  12 

The  same  from  grapes,  honey,  and  starch,  ^"  1  lo  14  14 
cording  to  Saussure  and  Prout  -        -  J 

Sugar,  which  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  sweet  taste,  is  by 
various  modifications,  and  in  every  case  through  inulin,  connected  with 
the  other  bodies,  but  of  the  trans! tionary  conditions  we  know  but  little. 
It  presents  itself  very  widely  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  especially 
where  starch  and  the  other  substances  are  developing  or  are  dissolved, 
as  in  unripe  peas  and  cereal  grains ;  and  the  early  sap  of  trees,  as  of  the 
maple  and  Keech.  It  is  found  in  greater  quantities,  and  in  a  more  per- 
manent form,  in  the  stems  of  grasses,  as  the  sugar-cane  and  maize,  and 
the  Hohtis  saccharatus;  in  fiesliy  roots,  as  in  the  carrot  and  beet;  and  in 
juicy  fruit%  as  the  pear  and  applet  gooseberry  and  currant.  Naturally 
it  is  found  dissolved  in  the  plant,  but  when  it  becomes  excreted'  it  assumes 
the  forms  of  crystals,  as  in-  the  nectaries  of  plants  (ex.  gr.  FritUlaria 
imperiaUa),  Mannite,  the  sugar  of  manna,  does  not  belong  to  this  series 
of  compounds^  It  is  only  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar 
cane.  Its  formula  is  C  6  H  7  06%  According  to  Mitscherlich,  the 
Tamarix  gallicay  which  yields  manna,  contains  in  its  tissues  no  mannite, 
but  cane  sugar. 

7.  Inulin  (Dahlin,  Calendulin,  Synantherin,  Sinistrin).  It  is  obtained 
from  the  tubes  of  the  dahlia  by  simply  washing.  It  is  a  powder  with 
fine  grains ;  the  grains  clear,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which 
it  separates,  on  cooling,  in  a  granular  form.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  eolom-ed  yellow  by  iodine.  Cold  water  makes  the  grains  to  dis- 
appear to  the  eye  under  the  microscope,  because  their  refracting  power 
is  similar  to  that  of  water.  Hence  the  erroneous  assertion  of  Link  and 
Meyen,  that  inulin  is  always  in  solution  in  plants.  Crookewitt  found 
that  inulin,  by  being  boiled  in  water  fifteen  hours,  was  converted  into  an 

c  0 
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uncrjstallisable  sugar.  According  to  the  researches  of  Mulder  aud 
Crookewitt  (Liebig's  Ann.  Bd.  44.  S.  184.),  inulin  from  the  dahlia, 
helenium,  and  the  dandelion,  in  a  pure  state,  consists  of  C  12  H  10  O  10. 
It  is  thus  isomeric  with  sugar  and  starch.  Inulin  has  been  found  in 
many  places  where  formerly  starch  was  supposed  to  be  present,  as  in 
tubers  and  fleshy  roots  (ex.  gr.  Inula  Helenium^  Dahlia  variabilis), 
and  is  probably  a  very  widely  extended  substance. 

8.  Fixed  Oils  and  Wax,  The  great  peculiarities  of  these  physically 
and  chemically  varying  substances  is  the  property  of  leaving  upon  paper 
a  transparent  spot,  and  not  adhering  to  water.  Their  colour  is  very 
various ;  clear,  yellow,  and  brown. 

A,  Fats  (Fixed  Oils).  They  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  fre- 
quently take  the  place  of  starch,  as  in  the  cotyledons  of  the  Cmci/era 
(ex.  gr.  the  species  of  Brassica),  of  the  SynantheretB  (as  Helianthus 
annuuSf  Madia  saliva)  and  many  other  plants.  They  are  found  in  the 
juices  of  the  fruits  and  roots  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  plant,  or  no  part 
of  a  plant,  that  does  not  contain  a  small  quantity.  The  most  common 
fats  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  arc  elain  and  margarin,  which  are  formed, 
according  to  Mulder,  of  glycerin  (C  3  H  2  O),  and  elaic  acid  (C  44  H  40 
0  4-1-  HO),  and  margaric  acid  (C  34  H  34  O  3  -h  HO).  Elain 
is  fluid,  margarin  solid;  and  the  two,  mixed  in  various  proportions, 
form  the  fixed  oils  found  in  plants.  Besides  these,  there  are  peculiar  oils, 
such  as  the  cocos  and  muscat  butters,  palm  and  bay-berry  oils.  They 
form  soaps  with  the  alkalies,  which  are  soluble  in  water.  Alone  they  are 
insoluble  in  water,  in  ether  and  alcohol  gradually  soluble,  and  in  volatile 
oib  perfectly  so.  Of  their  changes  into  the  other  bodies  mentioned,  we 
know  nothing ;  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  phenomena  of  germination  in  oily  seeds. 

B,  Wax.  This  substance,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  oils  and 
fats  through  its  perfect  insolubility  in  cold  alcohol,  and  its  brittleness,  is 
found  extensively  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  plays  an  important 
part.  There  are  few  plants  that  do  not  present  traces  of  it  upon  their 
surface.  In  all  those  plants  and  parts  of  plants  called  hoary,  the  delicate 
bluish  bloom  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  very  small  wax  granules.  This 
layer  is  much  thicker  in  the  fruits  of  the  order  MyricecB^  of  XJroton  sebi- 

ferum^  Tomex  sebiferay  Rhus  succedaneum^  the  leaves  o^EncephalartoSj  the 
bracts  of  Musa  paradisiaca  and  Strelitzia  farinosa^  the  stem  of  Ceroxy- 
lon  andicola.  In  plants  generally  it  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
chlorophyll ;  and  in  many  families,  as,  for  instance,  the  Balannphore<B*y 
it  forms  the  entire  contents  of  the  cells.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  milky  juice  of  the  Galactodendron  utile,  forming  the  Galactin  of 
Solly.  In  wax  two  proximate  principles  appear  to  be  present,  myricin 
(C20  H20  O),  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  ceHn  (CIO  H  10  O), 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Wax  is  decidedly  formed  by  bees  out  of 
sugar.  A  form  of  wax  exists,  according  to  Avequin  (Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de 
Phys.  Oct.  1840,  p.  218.),  in  the  sugar-cane,  which  sometimes  passes  into 
sugar,  and  which  is  sometimes  formed  out  of  sugar.  The  wax,  which  is 
combined  with  chlorophyll,  appears  to  be  formed  from  starch,  perhaps 
from  inulin  (see  Mulder,  Physiol.  Chem.  Molescliott,  p.  253.).  The 
composition  of  the  last  form  of  wax,  obtained  from  apple-peel,  accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  is  C  40  H  32  O  10,  but  in  most  green  leaves  C  15  H 15  O. 
In  every  cose  it  was  found  poor  in  oxygen.     The  majority,  however, 

*  Seo  Goppert  on  the  structure  of  the  Balanaphorea:,  in  Act  Acad.  Leopold.  CaroU 
Nat.  Cur.,  vol.  xviii.  Supplcm.  pp.  236.  253. 
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of  the  forms  of  wax  have  not  been  sufficiently  examined.  According 
to  the  first  formula,  10  equivalents  of  starch  (C  120  H  100  O  100) 
forms  3  equivalents  of  wax  (C  120  H96  030),  with  the  loss  of  2  HO 
and  66  O.  According  to  the  second  formula,  5  equivalents  of  starch 
+  10  HO  =  C  60  H  60  O  60,  which,  by  losing  56  O,  is  converted  into  4 
equivalents  of  wax,  C  60  H  60  04. 

§  10.  Another  class  of  substances  is  found  in  plants^  which 
neither  exist  in  the  cell-walls,  nor  are  the  cell-walls  formed  from 
them,  but  nevertheless  their  presence  is  necessary  for  the  simplest 
processes  of  vegetation.  They  are  composed  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen,  and  Oxygen,  to  which  are  sometimes  added  Phosphorus 
and  Sulphur.  I  call  them  by  the  collective  name  Mxxcus  (Schleim) ; 
the  chemists  give  them  various  names,  as  Albumen,  Gluten,  Gli*- 
adin,  Zymom,  Gelatin,  Diastase,  Gluten  vegetabile,  Legumin,  &c 

In  all  the  vital  cells  of  plants,  besides  the  substances  mentioned  in  the 
last  section,  there  is  found  a  semi-fiuid  or  liquid  granular  matter,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  sometimes  entirely  fluid,  sometimes  solid,  and  which, 
through  the  action  of  alcohol,  becomes  entirely  granular,  fibrous,  or  semi- 
membranous ;  which  is  coloured  dark  brown  by  iodine ;  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  observation,  is  a  multiform,  changeable  substance.  Many 
modifications  of  this  substance  have  been  separated  from  plants  by 
chemists,  to  which  they  have  given  the  .above  names,  but  which  are 
perhaps  seldom  pure,  and  often  formed  diiricig.  the  process  of  separation. 
All  of  them  are  characterised  by  the  possession  of  nitrogen,  and  also  by 
their  action  (11.)  on  the  previous  substances  (9.).  They  are  sparingly 
present,  or  are  absent  altogether,  in  those  parts  of  plants  which  contain 
starch,  and  which  do  not  easily  pass  into  fermentation,  as  the  tubers  of 
the  potato,  the  fruit  of  the  rye,  and  the  rootstock  of  the  arrow-root  plant 
{Maranta  arundinacea) ;  but  in  parts  of  plants  which  easily  ferment 
they  are  found  in  large  quantities,  as  in  good  wheat,  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  &c. 

In  the  youngest  cells  of  plants,  the  mucus  (Schleim  of  Schleiden  ;  pro* 
tein  of  chemists  *)  presents  itself  as  a  slight  covering  over  the  whole  inner 
surface  of  the  walls  of  the  cells.  (See  this  work  on  the  Motion  of  the  Sap 
in  Cells.)  In  the  seeds  of  LeguminoscB,  this  substance  is  found  in  the 
same  cells  which  contain  starch,  but  in  smaller  and  larger  quantities 
in  especial  cells^  and  sometimes  apparently  filling  them  entirely.  Thus, 
in  the  grains  of  the  Cerealiay  the  layer  of  cells  immediately  under  the 
coats  of  the  seed  are  almost  exclusively  filled  with  the  mucus,  whilst  the 
remaining  cells  of  the  albumen  (perisperm)  contain  starch,  with  only  a 
small  quantity  of  mucus.  In  the  seeds  of  the  almond,  the  mucus  is 
mixed  with  oil;  but  bitter  and  sweet  almonds,  under  the  microscope, 
exhibit  no  essential  difference. 

Modern  chemistry,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  Liebig  and  Mulder, 
divided  the  forms  of  mucus  into  three  principal  groups  :  into  Albumen 
(vegetable  albumen).  Fibrin  (gluten  of  the  Cerealia),  and  Casein 
(legumin  of  peas  and  beans),  and  which  are  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  substances  of  the  same  name  found  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Dumas 
regards  as  a  fourth  group  Gelatin  (gelatina  animalis),  which  should  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  composition  of  gluten.  Mulder  has  pointed  out 
that  these  compounds  have  all  a  common  basis  (H  31  C  40  N  10  O  12), 

^  Protoplasma  of  Mulder  and  others. — Trans. 
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which  ho  callfl  Protein ;  and  that  the  combination  of  this  substance 
with  sulphur  (lOPr  +  S)  forms  Casein;  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
(10  Pr  -I-  1  r  +  1  S),  Fibrin  ;  and  with  more  sulphur  (10  Pr  -h  1  P 
4-  2  S),  Albumen.  There  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  these  substances 
in  the  cells  of  plants ;  and  they  are  all  so  variable  in  their  peculiarities, 
that  thoy  can  onlj  be  regarded  as  groups  of  substances.  Through 
Llobig'i*  observation  •,  that  these  substances  cannot  be  formed  in  the 
aniinul  biuly,  but  must  be  Uken  into  it  from  without,  they  have  obtained 
a  ni^w  antl  iKHHiliar  im|>ortanee.  According  to  the  researches  of  Rochleder 
and  llrwiiehauer  (liiobigs  Ann.  vol.  xlv.  p.  253.,  and  voL  xlvi.  p.  348.), 
thono  mibntaiuM%  wl»en  pure,  have  the  power  of  acting  as  weak  acids. 
Vory  liiipurtant  in  tliis  relation  is  their  constant  union  with  alkalies  and 
iMU'ilin,  oiip«H'ially  the  phoiiphatic  salts  (perhaps  double  salts)  in  the 
voKotnblo  and  animal  organism. 

{II.  Tlio  substances  mentioned  in  §  9.  constantly  pass  from  one 
into  tliu  other,  and  the  presence  of  mucus  iu  the  cells  appears 
tiocossary  for  this  object.  They  appear  to  go  through,  suocesaively, 
all  the  forms  from  sugar^  the  most  soluble,  to  cellulose,  the  most 
insoluble. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  substances  men- 
tioniHl  in  §  9.  are  not  so  well  defined  forms  of  matter  as  sulphuric  and 
sulphurous  adds,  or  as  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  but  that  a 
pretty  constant  series  of  changes  occur  in  the  passing  of  one  substance 
Into  the  other.  Artificially  we  may  produce  this  series  of  bodies  by 
mixing  them  with  mucus,  or  acting  upon  them  with  sulphuric  acid  or 
alkalies,  or  even  by  slighter  chemical  processes,  as  repeated  solutions  and 
^evaporations.  The  property  possessed  by  mucus,  sulphuric  acid.  Sec,  of 
producing  chemical  changes  without  themselves  becoming  changed,  has 
been  called  by  Berzelius  catalysis,  by  Mitscherlich  the  action  of  contact 
(Contactwirkung),  and  by  Liebig  by  another  name,  but  without  any  ex- 

i)lanation.  In  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is  so. 
ill  those  plants  where  the  first-named  bodies  are  in  contact  with  mucus,  a 
constant  metamorphosis  seems  to  be  going  on,  and  only  rests  for  a  short 
time  at  one  point  Almost  all  these  changeable  bodies  are  compounded 
according  to  the  same  chemical  formula,  and  vary  sometimes  in  the 
quantity  of  oxygen,  but  mostly  in  the  quantity  of  water,  they  contain. 
Does  it  not  appear  very  probable  that  they  possess  a  common  basal  prin- 
ciple, and  tliat,  through  varying  proportions  of  water,  and  through  phy- 
sical conditions,  as  cohesion,  &c.,  they  assume  so  many  appearances?  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  here  a  great  field  for  chemical  inquiry. 

The  mysterious  property  of  the  physical  processes  which  is  called  life, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  depend  on  an  especial  vital  principle,  has  been 
made  use  of  from  the  fact  of  certain  chemical  actions  and  re-actions 
going  on  which  have  escaped  observation,  but  which  all  allow  to  go  on 
in  the  commencing  combinations.  We  know  now  with  certainty,  because 
these  changes  go  on  out  of  the  plant,  the  transition  of  cellulose  into 
starch,  of  starch  into  dextrin,  of  dextrin  and  cane  sugar  into  grape  sugar, 
and  of  grape  sugar  into  gum  (as  in  the  fermentation  of  beet-root  juice). 
All  these  metamorphoses,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is 
effected  only  through  sulphuric  acid,  can  be  produced  by  the  agency  of 
nitrogenous  substances  (mucus).     With  great  probability  it  may  be  con- 

•  This  is  not  Licbig\  but  Mulder's,  observation.  —  Tjians. 
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eluded,  from  observations  on  substitution  in  plants,  and  supported  by 
chemical  analogy,  that  there  is  a  transition  from  sugar  into  dextrin,  from 
dextrin  into  starch,  amyloid,  cellulose,  and  vegetable  jelly,  from  wax  into 
sugar,  from  sugar  and  starch  into  wax,  from  starch  into  fixed  oils,  and 
from  the  fixed  oils  into  sugar  and  dextrin.  In  these  changes  the  same 
or  very  similar  compound  bodies,  through  merely  taking  up  or  depositing 
water  or  oxygen,  constitute  the  very  foundations  of  vegetable  change, 
the  formation  and  metamorphosis  of  the  elementary  organs,  and  thus 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  so-called  life.  Any  one  who  would  wish  to 
study  vegetable  physiology,  and  every  botanist  must  do  this  who  attaches 
importance  to  science,  will  not  neglect  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  sections  of  this  work  concerning  Organic 
Chemistry. 

SECTION  IL 

ON  THE  BEMAININO  ORQANIC  SUBSTANCES  FORMED  UNDER  THE 

INFLUENCE  OF  VEGETATION. 

§  12.  Amongst  the  numerous  principles  present  in  plants  are 
some  which  appear  to  stand  in  a  close  relation  with  the  general 
process  of  vegetation,  and  which  are  generally  present :  these  are, 
1.  Chlorophyll ;  2.  the  other  colouring  matters  of  plants ;  3. 
Malic,  Citric,  and  Tartaric  Acids ;  4.  Alkaloids ;  5.  Tannin ;  6. 
Yiscin  and  Caoutchouc ;  7.  Humus. 

1.  Chlorophyll  (Blatt-griin,  /<Bcula  viridiSf  Chromule,  Phytochlor, 
green  vegetable  wax).  If  any  green  part  of  a  plant  is  bruised  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  alcohol,  a  green  tincture  is  formed.  If  this  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  a 
green  fatty  mass  is  left,  which  forms  soaps  with  the  alkalies.  If  this  is 
dissolved  in  ether  and  mixed  with  water,  and  the  ether  evaporated,  small 
greasy  globules  are  obtained,  which  appear  of  a  green  colour  by  reflected 
light,  and  of  a  Burgundy-red  by  transmitted  light.  Similar  globules  are 
separated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  a  freezing  temperature.  If  the 
alcoholic  tincture  is  mixed  with  water  and  the  alcohol  evaporated  by 
heat,  a  part  of  the  fatty  substance  is  thrown  down,  the  water  itself  is 
coloured  of  a  brown-yellow,  and  has  a  characteristic  smell  like  that  of 
black  tea.  This  is  what  is  commonly  called  chlorophyll.  When  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  either  not  changed  or  becomes  carbonised  ;  it  is 
not  dissolved  or  coloured  blue,  as  is  erroneously  stated  by  Marquart.* 
It  is  soluble  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

This  substance  is  found  in  all  plants  growing  in  the  light,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  algae,  fungi,  and  lichens,  and  the  true  pai*asites, 
covering  either  conformably  the  cell- walls  or  the  spiral  bands,  as  in 
Spirogyray  or  the  granular  contents  of  the  cells  which  are  composed  of 
starch  or  the  other  similar  bodies.|  Only  in  the  last  sense  can  we  speak 
of  granules  of  chlorophyll,  as  granules  consisting  entirely  of  chlorophyll 
are  unknown.     It  is  never  found  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  f 

*  See  Hugo  Mohl  on  the  Winter  Colouring  of  Leaves,     Tiibingen,  1887. 

t  Hugo,  Researches  upon  the  Anatomical  Relations  of  ChlorophylL  Tiibingen, 
J  837. 

\  Smith  (Elem.  Fhll.  Bot.  ed.  2.)  does  not  state  how  he  satisfied  himself  of  chloro- 
phyll vesicles. 
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Chlorophyll  is  composed  of  a  white  wax-like  substance  (§  9.),  and  a  pe- 
culiar green  colouring  matter.  Of  the  first  substance  it  contains  more  if 
the  first  removal  of  the  green  parts  is  effected  by  ether.  The  fine  green 
colouring  matter  originates  almost  uniTersalljr  under  the  immediate 
action  of  light,  which  presupposes  that  there  must  be  universallj  difiiised 
amongst  plants  some  substance — a  colourless  chlorophyll,  the  first  form 
of  the  pure  colouring  matter,  and  which  is  easily  deoompoeed  under  the 
influence  of  light.  To  the  products  of  this  decomposition  belong  espe- 
cially a  yellow,  a  blue,  and  a  blackish  colouring  matter ;  and  under  some 
circumstances,  according  to  Mulder,  wax  (?)  also  appears.  The  yellow 
leaves  in  autumn  contain  proportionately  more  wax  than  the  green  leaves 
of  summer,  the  rind  of  the  yellow  ripe  fruits  more  than  the  green  rinds 
of  unripe  fruits ;  but  in  both,  starch,  or  its  equivalent,  inulin,  is  found 
more  abundantly  earlier  than  later.  The  only  analysis  of  this  substance 
hitherto  made  is  the  unsatisfactory  one  of  Mulder,  C18  H9  N2  08, 
which  makes  it  a  nitrogenous  body,  and  which  could  not  be  formed  out  of 
starch  alone.  Meyen's  defence  of  this  view  (Physiologic,  bd.  i.  p.  193.) 
is  a  mere  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that,  simultaneously  with 
the  origin  of  every  plant-cell,  protein  and  protein-compounds  appear, 
and  that  these  substances,  at  least,  never  fail  to  be  present  in  the  parts  of 
plants  about  to  become  green.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  reasonable  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  chlorophyll  from  protein.  Chlorophyll  also  appears 
very  closely  related  with  the  colouring  matter  of  indigo  found  in  the 
green  leaves  of  the  species  of  Indigofera^  of  Polygonum  tinciarium^  the 
Isatis  tinctorioy  &c.  The  formula  of  blue  indigo  isCl6  H5  N2  02; 
of  white  (deoxidized)  indigo,  C16  H6  N2  02.  Pure  chlorophyll  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alkalies,  with  a 
green  colour ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water. 
Exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  or  treated  with  hydrogen  in  statu  nascentiy 
it  is  decolorised. 

The  various  shades  of  green  of  the  organs  of  plants  depend  upon  very 
different  causes  :  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  chlorophyll,  whether  it  is 
pure  or  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  yellow,  blue,  and  black  products  of 
its  decomposition  ;  partly  upon  the  quantity  of  chlorophyll  in  individual 
cells  ;  partly  on  the  thicker  or  looser  arrangement  of  these  cells,  which  is 
evident  on  the  under  sides  of  leaver  which  are  always  of  a  fainter  and 
lighter  green,  depending  on  the  intercellular  spaces  which  are  there 
present,  and  which,  reflecting  the  light  white,  mixes  with  and  diminishes 
the  intensity  of  the  green.  Variegated  leaves  are  produced  in  one  of  two 
ways.  First,  the  single  groups  of  cells  contain  only  the  yellow  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorophyll,  as  in  the  Phalaris  arundinacea 
picta,  a  variety  which  appears  on  a  diy  soil,  but  disappears  on  a  moist 
one;  or  in  the  variegated  varieties  of  the  common  hoWyX^lex  Aquijblium). 
Secondly,  the  epidermis  separates  itself  from  the  cells  lying  under  it  in 
particular  places  ;  and  the  layer  of  air  lying  between  them  appears  as  a 
bright  silvery  spot,  as  in  Begonia  argyrostigma,  Silybum  marianum^  and 
other  plants.  In  the  last  place,  the  green  colour  of  plants  may  be  yet 
considerably  modified  through  the  greater  or  less  secretion  of  wax  upon 
the  surface,  which  in  some  cases  forms  a  layer  of  small  silvery  scsUes, 
which  appear  almost  snow-white,  as  in  Elymus  arenarius, 

2.  Vegetable  Colours.  Of  these  we  know  at  present  very  little.  They 
may  be  generally  divided  into  soluble  and  insoluble.  The  last  are  found 
in  the  cells  of  plants  in  the  form  of  globules  of  h  yellow  {FritUlaria 
imperialis),  red,  and  seldom  of  a  blue  colour  {Strelitzia  farinosa) ;  they 
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are  frequently  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  volatile  oils,  and  separated  from 
ether  in  a  resinous,  not  in  a  fattj,  form.  The  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  are 
only  of  a  red  and  blue  colour ;  the  red  caused  by  an  acid,  the  blue  by  an 
alkali ;  and  are  dissolved  in  the  fiuid  contents  of  the  cell.  They  may  be 
found  in  the  red  parts  of  plants,  and  in  the  flowers  of  Echium  vulgare. 
They  all  contain  nitrogen.*  But  there  are  other  colouring  matters 
present  in  plants,  as  the  red  in  Iberis  umbeHatOj  and  the  blue  in  violets, 
which  become  greeu  through  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  which  are  very 
different  from  the  foregoing.  Chemistry  has  much  to  do  in  this  depart- 
ment of  inquiry. 

A  theory  was  proposed  in  1834,  by  Clamor  Marquart,  in  a  book  on 
the  colours  of  plants,  which  supposed  that  two  modifications  of  chlo- 
rophyll, Anihoxanthin  and  Anthocyan^  the  one  containing  a  little  more, 
and  the  other  a  little  less,  water  than  chlorophyll,  were  the  cause  of  the 
red  and  yellow  series  of  colours,  and  chlorophyll  of  the  blue.  Although 
this  theory  is  adopted  by  Endlicher  and  linger,  in  their  **  Rudiments  of 
Botany,"  it  is  not  founded  on  sufficiently  accurate  data  to  demand  refuta- 
tion. Berzelius  (Handbuch  der  Chemie)  and  Mulder  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
have  both  written  on  Chlorophyll,  and  I  have  mostly  followed  the  latter 
in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  remaining  colouring  matters  important 
in  the  arts,  but  unimportant  physiologically,  demand  attention. 

3.  Tartaric  Acid  {Acidum  tartartcum,  T.),  Citric  Acid  (Acidum  ci" 

tricumy  Ci.),  and  Medic  Acid  (Acidum  malicum,  Ma.),  are  either  found 
together  or  alone  in  all  sour  fruits,  and  perhaps  also  in  all  acidulous 
juices  of  plants,  for  malate  of  lime  is  found  in  the  Sempervivum  tectorum. 
From  the  process  of  ripening  in  fruits,  it  has  been  concluded  that  tliese 
acids  stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  sugar ;  that  they  are  easily  formed 
out  of  it,  and  as  easily  pass  into  it.  Liebig  (Organic  Chemistry)  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  presume  that,  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  converted  into  hydrated  oxalic  acid,  and  this  into  tartaric 
acid,  malic  acid,  and,  lastly,  this  into  sugar  and  dextrin ;  and  that  thus 
the  organic  acids  stand  in  a  middle  .place  between  the  organic  and  in- 
organic bodies.  This  is  one  of  Liebig*s  most  genial  combinations,  but 
has  no  observation  on  which  to  rest.  The  chemical  composition  of  these 
acids,  according  to  Berzelius  and  Liebig,  is  as  follows  :  — 

C  H  O 

Tartaric  Acid  -  -  -     8  4  10 

Citric  Acid   -  -  -  -  12  4  12 

Malic  Acid   -  -  -  -    8  4     8 

4.  The  Alkaloids^  like  the  acids,  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
only  so  far  important  as  the  remarks  of  Liebig  (Organic  Chemistry),  on 
both  classes  of  substances,  extend.  Many  plants  appear  to  have  a 
facility,  when  it  is  necessary  to  neutralise  a  base  by  an  inorganic  acid,  or 
an  acid  by  an  inorganic  base,  and  these  substances  fail,  of  substituting 
for  them  organic  acids  and  bases.  Thus  we  find  that  potatoes  sprouting 
away  from  the  soil  form  Solanin  ;  thus  Quinine,  Cinchonine,  and  Lime, 
take  the  place  of  each  other  in  the  Cinchona  barks,  and  Meconic  acid  is 
found  in  opium  to  take  the  place  of  Sulphuric  acid. 

5.  Tannin  (Tannic  Acid).  In  most  plants,  and  especially  the  Pha- 
nerogamia  and  Ferns,  there  is  frequently  found  a  substance  which  red- 
dens litmus,  tastes  astringent,  and  changes  animal  gelatine  into  leather. 
This  substance  appears  to  be  modified  in  different  plants.     It  is  found 

*  According  to  Liebig,  Orgamc  Chemistry. 
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more  constantly  in  cells  presenting  a  low  degree  of  vital  activitj,  as  those 
of  the  wood  and  bark ;  and  those  of  early  decaying  excrescences,  as  galls  : 
but  still  it  is  found  in  many  leaves,  as  those  of  the  tea-plant,  and  of  the 
EricacetB;  but  here,  perhaps,  it  only  occurs  in  the  bundles  of  vessels^  or 
less  actively  vital  cells,  of  the  leaf.  Frequently  the  cells  of  the  bark 
have  few  or  no  contents ;  and  I  may,  perhaps,  hazard  the  opinion  that 
the  tannin  is  only  found  in  the  cell-wall,  and  perhaps  as  a  product  of  the 
commencing  decomposition  of  the  cellulose.  If  two  equivalents  of 
cellulose,  C  24  H  20  O  20,  take  up  16  O  from  the  air,  and  12  HO 
(water),  and  6  CO^  (carbonic  acid)  disappears,  there  will  be  left  one 
atom  of  tannin  (C  18  H  8  012).  The  formation  of  tannin  may  be 
conveniently  regarded  as  the  commencing  process  of  putrefaction 
in  the  cell-membrane.  According  to  Mulder's  formula  of  cellulose, 
C  24  11  21  021,  only  4  O  would  be  taken  up ;  and  by  the  disappearance 
of  13  HO,  an  equivalent  of  tannin  would  be  formecL  In  the  living 
cells  of  plants,  many  substances  are  found  which  cannot  exist  with  tannin, 
such  as  mucus*  (Schleim). 

6.  VUcin  (Birdlime),  and  Caoutchouc^  have  not  been,  up  to  this  time, 
sought  after  and  examined,  except  in  a  few  plants,  Yiscin  is  a  clear, 
very  gelatinous,  substance,  and  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  found  in  the 
berries  of  the  mistletoe  (  Vtscum  album\  in  the  fruits  otAiraciylis  gum* 
mi/eray  and  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  green  twigs  of  Ficus  elasHcfu 
Under  this  head  we  must  also  include  the  peculiar  substance  found  in 
the  proscolla  of  the  Orchidea^  and  which  exists  as  a  fibrous  tissue  be- 
tween the  pollen  grains  in  the  same  plants;  likewise  the  fluid  which 
exudes  from  the  glands  on  the  stigma  of  the  Asclepiadem ;  and,  lastly, 
the  product  of  the  glands  under  the  anthers  of  some  ApocynetB^  as  in 
Nerium  Oleander,  If  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  parts  is 
examined,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the  viscin  in  Vtscum  album,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  substance  is  formed  through  the  solution  of  existing 
cells.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  nearly  all  decompositions  of  cellulose, 
carbon  remains  in  excess ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  composition  of 
vif^'in,  which  contains,  according  to  Macaire  Prinsep,  C  75*6  H  9*2 
015'2. 

Caoutchouc,  or  at  least  an  essential  element  of  it,  appears  to  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  viscin  as  gum  to  pectin.  It  belongs  to  the  excretory 
substances,  and  is  found  in  the  milky  juice  of  plants,  especially  in  the 
three  Jussieuean  families,  UrticetSf  Euphorbiacete^  tuid  ApocynetB.  The 
milky  juices  of  other  plants  are  comparatively  poor  in  this  substance, 
although  it  is  absent  in  none  of  them.  This  substance,  which  defies  all 
chemical  agents,  swells  up  and  diffuses  itself  (not  dissolves)  in  ether,  and 
on  dry  distillation  renders  some  remarkable  chemical  products  (see 
Himly  de  Kaoutschouk  ejusque  siccss  Destillationis  Productis ;  Grottingen, 
183o);  has  many  peculiarities  and  unexplained  properties;  and  its  rela- 
tion to  plants,  its  origin,  Ikc^  are  at  present  almost  entirely  unknown. 
In  the  milky  juice  of  plantu,  it  is  found  diffused  emulsively  in  the  form 
of  little  globules.  If  the  juice  be  allowed  to  stand,  especially  if  diluted 
with  a  little  salt  water,  it  collects  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  white 
cream,  which,  when  dried,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  almost  perfectly 
transparent.  Schulze,  who,  in  all  his  views  on  milky  juice  and  milk- 
vessels,  is  dreamy,  regards  Caoutchouc  as  analogous  to  the  fibrin  of 
blood.     Any  one  who  examines  the  milky  juice  of  Siphonia  eiasticOy 

*  Endlicher  and  Unger  My  that  the  Unnin  is  alwayfi  diswlved  in  the  cell-juice.    How 
■vtDes  it,  thru,  that  perfectly  juiceless  oak  bsrk  cootAins  so  much  tannic  acid  ? 
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and  still  holds  bj  Schulze's  opinion,  either  cannot  or  will  not  see.    I  can 
confirm  all  that  Berzelius  has  said  on  this  subject  in  his  Chemistry. "^ 

7.  Humus  (Humin,  Humic  Acid,  Ulmin,  Ulmic  Acid,  &c.).  If  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture  and 
the  atmosphere,  oxygen  from  the  air  is  absorbed ;  the  nitrogen  unites 
with  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia,  which,  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  carbonic  acid  formed  at  the  same  time,  disappears  if  it  be  not 
fixed  by  some  acid  previously  present  or  formed  at  the  same  time.  The 
carbon  forms  carbonic  acid;  the  hydrogen,  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  forms  water,  and  with  its  nitrogen,  if  the  decompo- 
sition takes  place  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  as  it  does  in  the  soil,  forms  am- 
monia ;  at  last  nothing  remains  but  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  plant 
or  animal.  Between  these  changes,  however,  a  number  of  other  sub- 
stances occur.  The  indifferent,  insoluble,  richly  carbonaceous  mass, 
when  it  is  black,  is  called  Humin  ;  when  brown,  Ulmin.  Further, 
from  these  five  acids  present  themselves,  humic,  ulmic,  geinic,  crenic, 
and  apocrenic  acids.  They  were  long  regarded  as  substances  between 
resin  and  wax,  and  can  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from 
vegetable  mould  composed  of  leaves  six  years  old,  by  washing  with 
ether.  The  acids  combine  with  the  alkalies,  and  even  with  the  earths, 
and  form  soluble  salts  which  constitute  the  so-called  humus-extract. 
The  mixture  of  these  substances,  combined  with  portions  of  the  rocks 
which  form  the  surface  of  the  earth,  constitute  the  arable  land  or  cul- 
tivable soil,  and  which  is  the  natural  and  most  promising  medium  of 
growth  for  the  greater  proportion  of  plants.  The  first-formed  in  time  is 
the  ulmic  acid,  which  consists  of  C  40  H  14  O  12.  This,  through  ab- 
sorption of  2  O,  and  the  separation  of  2  H  O,  is  converted  into  humic 
acid,  C40  H12  012;  and  this,  through  the  absorption  of  91  O,  and  the 
separation  of  40  CO^  and  24  H  O,  is  changed  into  geinic  acid,  C  40 
H  12  O  14.  These  three  acids  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
precipitated  by  strong  acids  from  alkaline  humus-extract.  There  re- 
mains in  the  solution  crenic  acid  (C  24  H  12  O  16),  and  apocrenic  acid 
(C  48  H  12  O  24) :  the  last  through  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  first 
through  acetate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  are  precipitated  as 
crenate  and  apocrenate  of  copper.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  formation  of  these  substances : 

C         H         O        N 
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For  further  information  on  these  substances,  the  reader  may  consult 
Mulder,  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Phys.  et  Nat  en  N^erlande  Ann^e,  1840, 
liv.  i.,  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

*   Gutta  Percba  belongs  to  this  group  of  vegefable  products.  —  Traks. 
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§  13.  Besides  the  substances  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, there  are  a  countless  mass,  the  smaller  part  of  which  only 
are  probably  at  present  known,  and  which  appear  generally  to  exert 
but  a  very  small  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  plant.  To  these 
belong  the  substances  called  by  chemists  Alkaloids  and  Vegetable 
Acids,  Kesins,  Essential  Oils,  Colouring  Matters,  &c  Many  of 
these  must  be  regarded  as  mere  secretions,  and  this  would  not  be 
the  place  even  to  recount  them.  They  may  be  sought  for  in 
manuals  of  Chemistry. 

A  great  part  of  the  vegetable  acids,  almost  all  the  alkaloids,  and  many 
of  the  resins,  are  found  in  cavities  (receptacula),  or  in  the  so-called 
latex-vessels,  but  never  in  the  plant-cells.  Others,  as  the  essential  oils 
and  resins,  are  found  in  solitary  cells,  which  they  exclusively  fill,  and  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  chemical  change  to  take  place,  so  that  the 
cell  appears  dead.  Many  amongst  them,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
fail  to  be  developed,  as  the  poisonous  secretion  of  hemlock,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  plant  of  the  Asiatic  steppes  ;  whilst  others  are  substituted, 
the  one  for  the  other,  without  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  suffering  in  the 
smallest  degree.  Therefore,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life,  I  think  they  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  disregarded  as 
unimportant  substances.  Upon  these  bodies,  then,  I  have  little  or  no- 
thing to  say,  and  especially  as  chemistry  has  scarcely  begun  to  work 
upon  them. 
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CHAPTEK  L 

FORM   OF   THE   PLANT -CELL. 

SECTION  L 

THE   CELL  REGARDED  AS  AN  IND^IDUAL. 

§  14.  Only  in  a  fluid  (cytoblastema)  contaiDing  sugar,  dextrin, 
and  mucus  (protein),  can  cells  be  formed.  This  is  effected  in  two 
ways :  1st.  The  particles  of  the  mucus  are  drawn  together  into 
a  more  or  less  rounded  body,  a  cell-kernel  (cytohlastus)^  and  change 
the  entire  surface  of  one  part  of  the  fluid  into  jelly,  a  relatively  in- 
soluble substance.  Thus  originates  a  closed  gelatinous  vesicle,  into 
which  penetrates  the  eictemal  fluid,  and  distends  it,  so  that  the 
mucus-corpuscle  on  one  side  is  free,  and  on  the  other  remains 
adherent  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  vesicle  or  cell.  It  forms  then  a  new 
layer  on  its  free  side,  and  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  duplicature  of  the 
wall ;  or  it  remains  free,  and  is  then  mostly  dissolved  and  disappears. 
During  the  gradual  extension  of  the  vesicle  the  jelly  of  the  wall  is 
commonly  converted  into  cellulose,  and  the  formation  of  the  cell  is 
completed.  2d.  The  collective  contents  of  a  cell  are  divided  into 
two  or  more  parts,  and  around  each  part  there  is  immediately 
formed  a  tender  gelatinous  membrane.  In  this  way  many  cells 
are  formed,  which  fill  up  the  cell  in  which  they  originated. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  and  out  of  which  the  cells  originate,  we 
are  not  yet  perfectly  cognisant.  Thus  much  we  know,  that  in  some  cases 
(in  the  embryo-sac  of  the  Leguminosce,  for  instance)  a  solution  of  sugar  is 
present ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be  decided  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  this  is 
mixed  with  gum  (dextrin  ?).  The  constant  presence  of  a  nitrogenous 
substance  is  also  necessary,  and  which  we  should  have  anticipaXed  from 
previous  considerations  (§  11.). 

In  all  tender  hairs,  almost  in  every  growing  portion  of  cellular  tissue. 
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and  especially  striking  in  some  monocotjledonous  orders,  as  OrchidetB^ 
CommelinetB,  and  Asphodelea,  also  in  many  dicotyledonous  orders,  as  the 
Cacte€By  BalanophoretBy  &c.,  in  the  entire  leaves  of  Mosses,  especially  in 
Sphagnum,  we  find  in  every  cell,  fastened  to  the  inner  wall,  a  small, 
mostly  plano-convex  or  lenticular,  sharply  defined  body,  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  contents  of  the  cell.  This  is  the  cytoblast.  It  is 
met  with  in  all  newly-formed  cellular  tissue,  but  later  it  disappears  from 
the  same  cells.  It  is  seen  in  various  stages  of  perfection.  When  per- 
fectly formed,  it  is  a  fiat,  lenticular,  sharply  defined,  transparent,  pale- 
yellow  body,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  one  or  two,  seldom  three, 
sharply  defined  and  evidently  hollow  corpuscles,  which  are  called  nucleoli 
In  its  most  imperfect  form  it  appears  merely  as  a  fiat,  yellow,  semi-granular 
globule,  in  which  there  are  no  nucleoli,  and  which  do  not  appear  later. 
It  varies  much  in  its  character,  according  to  the  plant  as  well  as  its 
age :  in  colour,  from  perfect  clearness  to  a  dark  yellow  grey  ;  by  iodine  it 
is  converted  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  dark  brown :  in  consistence,  from  a 
granular  mucilage  to  a  firm  homogeneous  mass :  in  the  number  of  its 
nucleoli,  from  one  to  three ;  in  the  form  of  the  same,  from  an  entire 
absence  through  a  simple  globule  to  one  that  is  hollow:  in  its  own 
form,  from  the  globular  to  the  lenticular  and  to  the  egg-formed  disc :  in 
its  absolute  size,  from  0*00009  to  0'0022  of  an  inch  in  circumference : 
in  its  relative  size,  from  the  cells  which  it  fills  to  those  in  which  it  forms, 
not  more  than  the  five-hundredth  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell- 
wall  ;  and  lastly,  in  its  attachment  to  the  cell-wall,  from  a  loose  adhesion 
to  a  perfect  union  with  the  cell-wall  and  enclosure  in  a  duplicature  of  the 
same.  With  the  exception  of  the  nucleoli,  the  first  statements  relate 
universally  to  the  younger  states  of  the  cytoblast. 

In  those  cases  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  observe  completely  the 
origin  of  the  cytoblasts,  as  in  the  albumen  (perisperm)  of  Chanuedorea 
Schiedeana,  Phormium  tenaxy  Colchicum  autumnale,  Pimelea  drupaceOf 
and  many  papilionaceous  plants,  I  have  found  that  they  appear  at  first 
amongst  the  little  mucus-granules  of  the  formative  fiuid,  and  that  they 
are  gradually  accumulated  around  the  nucleoli ;  and  as  they  combine 
together  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  thicker  or  thinner  disc  is  formed, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  such  discs  lie  near  one  another,  and  at  last 
the  cytoblast  presents  itself.  All  this  takes  place  before  a  cell  can  be 
seen.*  In  young  celb  I  frequently  found  the  cytoblast  convex^  granular, 
yellow,  with  the  nucleoli  simple :  in  older  cells  of  the  same  plants  fiat^ 
homogeneous,  uncoloured,  the  nucleoli  hollow  (e.  g.  Cacteai). 

In  the  Cryptogamia  the  cytoblasts  are  not  so  generally  seen,  yet  they 
are  present  in  the  spores  of  Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  some  Fungi,  and 
now  and  then  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  Alga^,  and  in  the  cells  of  SpirO' 
gyra,  free  in  the  midst  of  the  cell. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  nucleoli  is  at  present  impracticable. 

That  the  cytoblast  is  a  nitrogenous  body,  a  protein-compound,  and 
perhaps  in  its  simplest  state  pure  protein,  is  proved  by  its  colour,  con- 
sistence, behaviour  towards  Bodine,  alcohol,  alkalies  and  acids,  and 
concentrated  nitric  acid  ;  and  by  the  researches  of  Payen,  confirmed  by 
Mulder,  on  the  protein-compounds  in  the  spongioles  and  in  the  cambium, 
compared  with  the  microscopic  analysis  of  those  parts. 

Thus  far  extend  my  own  observations,  but  recently  Nageli  has  con- 
siderably enlarged  them.    (Schleiden  and  Nageli,  Zeitschrift  fur  Wis- 

*  See  Plate  I.  fig.  I.  a,  6;  3.;   4.  a,  &;  5.,  with  the  explanation. 
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sentHchaftliche  Botanik.)  He  Las  proved  the  exiatence  of  the  cjrtoblast 
in  all  the  families  of  the  Cryptogamia,  especially  the  Aigtf,  and  sliowii 
that  it  is  Qece^sary  to  distinguish  between  a  parietal  and  central  nu- 
cleus." The  central  nucleus  subsequently  becomes  hollow,  and  may 
be  increased  by  division.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Njigeli  when 
he  asserts  that  the  cjtoblast  consists  of  an  external  membrane,  with  con- 
tents, I  regard  this  as  a  later  stage  of  their  development,  for  in  the 
young  free  cytoblasts  there  is  no  trace  of  a  distinct  membrane,  and  the 
origin  of  the  free  cytohlast  forbids  such  a  supposition.  Observation, 
however,  on  this  subject  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  close  ;  and  many  things 
will  occur  to  modify,  eitend  and  explain  our  present  knowledge. 

Complete  Observations  upon  the  Formation  of  Cells.  —  I,  When  the 
cytoblasts  are  perfectly  formed,  they  soon  present  a  delicate  membrane, 
which  encloses  them,  and  which  is  sometliues  extremely  fine  and  soil, 
and  sometimes  thicker  and  more  compact.  +  This  membrane  soon 
becomes  elevated  on  one  surface  of  the  cjtoblast  in  a  vesicular  form,  and 
gradually  extends  itself,  so  that  the  cytoblost  occupies  at  last  only  a 
small  part  of  the  wall  }  ;  but  still  the  cy  toblast  continues  to  enlarge,  and 
the  nucleoli  become  more  evidently  defined.  The  membratte  of  the 
vesicle,  or  young  cell,  becomes  gradually  stronger  and  tlucker  ;  it  gets  a 
round,  or  sometimes  an  elongated,  form,  and  sometimes  an  irregular  edge, 
which  subsequently  disappears. 

In  the  youngest  state  of  the  cell  the  cytoblast  is  generally  covered  on 
all  sides  by  a  delicate  membrane,  which  is  not  coloured  by  iodine.  Mohl 
(Botan.  Zeilung,  1844)  boa  clearly  not  understood  my  observations  in 
the  paper  which  I  published  in  Miiller'a  Archiv  for  1838,  and  in  wliich 
I  firat  made  known  my  discoveries  on  this  subject.  As  soon  as  this 
primary  cell  memhrane  is  removed  by  extension,  at  some  distance  from 
the  cyloblast,  it  is  often  found  covered  with  a  delicate  layer  of  semiRuid 
mucus,  which  is  sometimes  seen  circulating  in  little  anastomosing  streams, 
sometimes  granular,  sometimes  entirely  homogeneous  and  clear,  and  which 
when  present  may  be  made  visible  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  alcohol,  and 
iodine.  This  is  Mold's  primordial  utricle.  It  is  directly  on  the  bound- 
ary between  the  membrane  and  its  contents,  that  the  most  active  chemical 
processes  take  place  ;  and  this  goes  on  aa  long  as  the  necessary  conditions 
are  present,  especially  the  formation  of  nitrogenous  matters.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  improbable  that  this  layer  is  the  agent  in  converting  the 
newly  introduced  constituents  of  the  cell  into  cellulose,  and  tiius  of  thick- 
ening its  walls  (or  even  tbrraing  new  cells).  But  at  last  these  protein- 
layers  are  dissolved  and  decomposed,  and  disappear.  In  old  cells, 
especially  of  wood,  no  trace  of  these  layers  is  found,  and  generally  only  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  at  nil.  I  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  MobI  may  doubt  the  existence  of  a  membrane  free  from  nitrogen,  for 
I  am  far  from  asserting  that  my  observations  are  complete  ;  but  1  am  at 
a  loss  to  expiain  how  Unger  can  affirm  that  the  cytoblast  is  first  formed 
after  the  development  of  the  cell-membrane.  (Linniea,  vol.  sv.  part  ii. 
1841.)  I  have  just  been  examining  (June,  1645)  the  spongioles  of 
Cypripedium  Calceolut  and  Neotiia  Nidvs  avis;  and  although  at  first 
I  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  any  thing  existed  besides  the  great  cyto- 
blast, yet,  when  I  employed  nitric  acid  and  iodine,  I  found  surrounding 
the  cytoblasts  cells  which  required  a  longer  period  for  development  in 

•  See  Nigeli  on  ttie  Forni«lion  of  Colla,  linnaUted  bj  A.  Ilenfrey  for  llie  Bay  8o- 
eiety.  IB15.— Teahi. 
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mother  cuUa,  and  wliioli  last  subscqiieDlly  disappeared  HreL  I  find 
fact,  iiupossible  to  obtain  such  a  section  us  ie  ropreacnted  by  Ungor 
i  V.  op.  cit.). 

There  often  appears  on  tlie  free  side  of  the  eytoblast,  ai,  for  inBtanoe, 
in  the  FritiUaria  imperialU  and  in  Chamadorea  Schiedeana,  a  new 
lamellEi,  which,  at  the  edge  where  it  touches  the  cyloblast,  coubinea 
with  the  hrst  cell  wall,  and  thus  encloses  the  cytoblast.  Such  cytoblaats 
Bcldom  undergo  any  further  change.  The  cyloblast,  after  the  formation 
of  the  cell,  sometimea  becontes  absorbed,  and  eonietimea  rtMoains  for  the 
entire  life-lime  of  the  cell.  The  cell  at  first  consists  of  jelly  (gollerte), 
and  easily  dissolves  in  water ;  gradually  it  becomes  changed  into  c«lluloBe. 
I  have  traced  accurately  the  steps  of  this  change  in  the  albumen  of 
Leucojum  atlivum,  I^iormium  tenax,  Colchicvm  aulvmnale,  Citamtt- 
dorea  Sehiedeana,  Pedicularit  palustrit,  Motnordica  Elaterium  ;  in  Lm- 
pinus,  and  many  other  Leguminota: ;  in  the  embryo  sac  of  Alittna 
Jflantaffo,  Sagittaria  sagittafolia,  Pedicularia  paltulru,  (Enathera  crtU' 
tipei,  Telragattia  erpanxaj  in  the  germinating  cotyledons  of  Lupinut 
tomentostit  j  in  the  many-celled  iiairs  of  Solatium  tuberosum,  and 
many  other  plants ;  in  the  sporangia  of  Horrera  ciliarisf  and  ia  the 
sporocarpium  of  Blechnum  gracUe. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  mode  of  cell-formatioa,  Niigeli  has  de- 
scribed  a  second,  which  he  tirat  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  primitive 
cells  of  the  poUen,  and  has  more  recently  found  to  exist  in  a  hkrge 
number  of  Alga.  Muhl  imagines  sometliing  of  the  same  kind  to  take 
place  in  the  new  cells  of  the  carabiuin.  To  this  mode  of  cell -formation 
belong  all  those  cases  where  the  division  of  cells  takes  place.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  observations  on  tliis  subject,  but 
the  following  facts  ore  after  Nageli :  —  80  long  as  a  cell  is  internally 
covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  this  process  may  go  on.  In  the  tirst 
place,  this  mucus  layer  ia  divided  into  iwo  or  four  parts,  ea«h  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  delicate  layer  of  mucus.  These  external  mucus 
layers  are  converted  into  cellulose,  and  thus  two  or  four  little  sacs  or 
cells  are  formed,  which  perfectly  fill  up  the  primitive  cell.  In  a 
peculiar  and  hitherto  unexplained  way,  the  cytoblast  seems  to  be  very 
active  in  this  process.  This  increase  takes  place  in  most  instances  in 
cells  with  a  central  cytoblast,  and  this  divides  itself  into  two  or  four 
cytoblastjt,  each  of  which  becomes  the  central  point  of  a  new  celL — No 
objection  can  be  mode  to  this  history  of  cell-formation  founded  upon  such 
careful  observations.  Of  the  port  it  plays  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
Niigeli  has  given  the  following  account.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  mode 
of  cell-form atioQ  in  the  Diatomacete,  NastockinuB,  Oscillatoriea,  Ba- 
trackotpermeie,  and  Fucaeeie.  In  the  Confeeva  it  takes  place  in  all  the 
cells  except  those  of  the  spores.  It  also  takes  place  in  the  special 
mother-cells  of  the  tetrosporous  plants,  as  the  Floridete,  Ilepatuite, 
frondoee  Mosses,  Ferns,  Lj/copodiaceie,  and  P/iauerogamia.  In  the  Fungi 
and  Lichens,  in  the  Ulvacem,  and  iu  the  Ibrmation  of  the  spores  of 
Characete  and  Equwtaeece,  it  is  at  present  unknown.  On  the  other 
band,  will)  the  exception  of  the  special  mother-cells,  it  ia  not  found  in 
the  cells  of  the  Characete,  EifUMttaeecB,  Flortdea,  Htpaticie,  frondose 
Mosses,  Ferns,  Lt/copodiacca,  and  f^anerogaiuia,  in  all  uf  which 
the  cell -formation  takes  place  around  a  central  nucleus.  Probably, 
further  observations  would  bring  this  pi-ocess  under  tlie  same  general 
'  IV  as  the  preceding. 

Imperfect  Ohtenaliorts. — There  are  some  cases  where  the  cells  aro  very 
11  and  delicate,  andnearly  filled  with  granular  contents,  and  where  a 
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part  of  their  layer  obecurea  observation,  anil  where  from  other  causeBit 
has  been  found  impoB&ible  to  make  complete  observations.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  Been  very  generally,  especially  after  the  use  of  nitric  acid,  by 
nhich  the  celld  ore  Geporated  from  one  another,  sometimes  two  uella,  with 
their  cytoblaets  in  a  single  cell  in  Gas/eria  mtida,  and  in  the  terminal 
buds  of  Cypripedium  Calenolut,  and  ■□  the  spongiolea  of  the  last  plant, 
and|  of  NeoUia  Nidus  avis  two  cytobloata  loose  in  a  single  cell,  and 
near  by  two  cells  with  cytoblosts  enclosed  in  another  cell.  All  young 
cellular  tissue  in  the  PAatteroffamia,  without  exception,  ezhibils  the 
cytoblast.  In  the  development  of  the  pollen,  the  cells  are  seen  tilled 
with  a  thick  grumous  fluid,  which  separates  into  four  porta,  urouud  each 
of  which  there  is  suddenly  developed  a  tolerably  thick  membrane.  These 
might  be  regarded  as  four  large  cytoblasle,  if  the  appearance  of  the 
membrane  was  not  attended  with  another  characteristic  cytoblast.  But 
I  have  observed  in  Passijiora  Princeps  and  Cucurbila  J^po,  at  the 
time  when  the  dark  mass  in  the  primilive  cell  was  yet  undivided,  a 
number  of  clear  cells,  each  with  a  little  dear  cytoblast  enveloped  in  this 
dork  mass.  May  not  these  be  the  pollen  cells,  which  gradually  form 
within,  take  up  the  grumous  matter,  ami,  again  precipitating  it  gradually 
in  their  cavity,  grow  thereby,  and,  suddenly  dividing  into  four  parts, 
become  visible  ?  1  have  not  made  any  observationa  on  the  intermediate 
stages,  tuid  Nageli  (in  the  paper  before  quoted)  thinks  ho  has  observed 
another  process.  I  have,  however,  found  some  interesting  facta  in 
RhipsalU  salicornioides,  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  follow  up. 

Inferences  from  the  above  FaeU.- — Up  to  the  present  time  no  fact 
has  occurred  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  complete  precedence  of 
the  cytoblast,  as  above  observed.  'I'he  indications  of  its  precedence  are 
only  obscure  and  incomplete  in  those  coses  in  which  accurate  observa- 
tion is  surrounded  by  insurmountable  obstacles.  It  is  in  the  formatioa 
of  the  spores,  the  foundation  of  the  future  plant,  in  Cri/ptogamia ;  in 
the  embryo,  the  young  plant  itself,  of  the  PAaneroffamia,  that  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  cytoblast  is  fully  made  out.  Both  serve  as  points  of  sup- 
port for  analogous  conclusions  in  other  cases;  and  it  appears,  until  further 
researches  may  necessitate  modificatioD,  that  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  precedence  of  the  cytoblast  in  the  formation  of  cells  is  a 
universal  facL 

If,  further,  we  regard  the  easy  transformation  of  the  assimilated 
matters,  and  may  from  artificially  conducted  esperimenta  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  the  nitrogenous  matter  wliich  I  have  called  mucus,  and 
which  forms  the  cytoblast,  is  the  substance  which  calls  forth  these 
Iransfonuations,  and  if  we  further  remark  that  sugar  and  dextrin  are 
more  easily  soluble  than  jelly,  and  that  sugar  and  gum  are  changed  into 
jelly  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  increased,  and  which  must  be 
necesaarily  precipitated,  we  must  regard  the  whole  process  ol"  cell- 
formation  as  simply  a  chemical  act.  The  gathering  together  of  granules 
of  mucus  to  form  the  cytoblast  we  can  as  little  explain  as  that,  when  we 
form  a  solution  of  two  salts,  if  we  throw  into  the  mixture  a  crystal  of 
one  or  the  other  salt,  that  salt  alone  crystallises  around  it. 

Analogies.  —  Schwann  has  pointed  out,  in  an  acute  and  profound 
treatise*,  that  the  animal  organism  also  is  composed  of  cells,  and  that 

■  MicroKoiiic  R«>«rchcs  an  Ihc  Analogy  in  lUc  Structure  and  Grovtb  of  Aniuisla 
and  PlanU.  Beilin.  IS39.  Altlmugli  in  Itus  work  Ihu  anatiigici  between  tlie  foruLation 
of  vegtfUble  and  aaimal  (iiisucs  arc  |ioinlcil  out,  il  sliould  he  borne  in  mind  tbot  there 
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these  cells  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  plants.    If  this  law  is 
found  essential  to  some  plants  and  animals,  this  anidogy  forms  a  basis  for 
enunciating  this  mode  of  formation  as  a  universal  law  for  both  kingdoms  • 
of  nature. 

In  the  same  work  Schwann  has  given  an  interesting  oompanson  be- 
tween the  formation  of  crystals  and  cells,  and  he  was  led  to  this  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  of  which  the  last  are  formed. 
This  view  in  future  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  shows  that 
the  apparent  gulph  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  may  not 
be  impassable.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  would  allude,  and  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Schwann.  In  the  formation  of 
the  crystal,  the  matter  of  the  same  already  exists,  as  such,  dissolved  in  the 
fluid,  and  only  awaits  the  withdrawal  of  the  solvent  to  assume  its  peculiar 
form :  it  is  otherwise  in  the  cell  of  the  plant.  Here  the  organic  substance 
forming  the  substance  of  the  cell  is  not  present  in  the  cytoblast,  but  is 
formed  through  another  necessarily  present  substance,  and  this  only  takes 
place  when  the  new-formed  substance  is  relatively  insoluble. 

In  the  crystallisutioii  of  salts,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  from  a 
solution,  we  can  observe  tlio  increase  of  the  crystal  from  additions  to  it 
from  without.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  we  take  a  solution  of  two  sub- 
stances which  form,  when  mixed,  a  precipitate,  we  shall  find,  on  examining 
this  under  the  microsco{)e,  tliat  a  membrane  divides  the  two  fluids.  Ac- 
curate observation  will  show  tliat  tliis  membrane  consists  of  crystals  of 
various  sizes.  If  the  fluid  remains  quiet,  some  of  the  crystals  are  projected 
into  it  on  both  sides ;  if  the  fluids  are  mixed,  the  crystab  are  dissolved  up 
again.  After  many  careful  observations,  I  believe  that  all  inorganic  sub- 
stances, if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  quiet,  assume  a  crystalline  form; 
and  that  the  so-called  pulverulent  precipitates  consist  of  crystals,  the  form 
of  which,  from  their  sniullness,  cannot  be  observed. 

In  the  last  place  I  must  mention  a  highly  interesting  analogy,  which, 
when  more  accurately  examined,  may  perhaps  one  day  lead  to  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  process  of  cell- formation, — I  mean  vinous 
fermentation.  We  have  here  a  fluid  in  which  sugar  and  dextrin,  and  a 
nitrogenous  matter,  as  a  cytoblast^  are  present.  At  a  certain  temperature, 
which  is  perhaps  necessary  to  the  chemical  activity  of  the  mucus,  there 
originates,  without,  as  it  appears,  the  influence  of  a  living  plant,  a  process 
of  cell-formation  (the  origin  of  the  so-called  fermentation-fungus),  and  it 
appears  that  it  is  only  the  vegetation  of  these  cells  which  produces  the 
peculiar  changes  that  occur  in  the  fluid.  Whether  this  organism  is  really 
a  fungus,  is  a  matter  of  indiflerence;  but  whether  it  alone,  through  the 
activity  of  its  vital  processes,  determines  the  process  of  fermentation, 
deserves  to  be  accurately  determined. 

I  will  here  add  my  own  observations  on  these  fermentation-cells.  I 
bruised  some  currants  with  sugar,  and,  having  pressed  the  juice  through 
a  cloth,  diluted  it  with  water  and  filtered  through  folded  paper.  The  fluid 
was  bright  red,  quite  clear  and  transparent,  and,  under  the  microscope, 
showed  no  trace  of  granules,  but  presented  a  number  of  little  drops  of  a 
pure  clear  oil.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  fluid  was 
opalescent,  and  presented,  under  the  microscope,  a  number  of  granules 
suspended  in  it  (fig.  9.  a,  Plate  I.).  On  the  second  day  these  granules  had 
greatly  increased,  and  there  appeared  amongst  them  perfectly-formed 
ferment-cells  (Plate  L  ^g.  9.  a,  b,  c).    There  also  appeared,  now  and  then, 

fibres  (Henlc,  General  Anatomy),  have  no  analogues  in  plants.      [Schwann's  treatise 
has  been  translated  and  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society.  —  Trans.] 


vesicles  of  carbonic  acid  gaa.  On  tlie  fourth  day  fermentation  was  very 
actiTe.  At  the  boltom  of  the  vessel,  nnd  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  yeast 
had  formed  :  but  these  yeasts  consisted  of  single  cells,  or  several  attached 
one  to  another.  In  the  solitary  cells  could  be  observed  the  way  in  which 
one  cell  was  formed  from  another  (Plate  I.  flg,  9.  d,  e,f).  The  ferment- 
cells  do  not  in  this  state  permit  of  a  distinction  between  the  contents  and 
the  membrane  of  the  cell.  In  the  midst  of  the  cell  there  is  a  tmnsparent 
spot;  but  whether  hollow,  or  a  solid  nucleus,  I  could  not  decide.  The  re- 
maining parts  appeared  entirely  homogeneous,  yellowish  like  a  nitroge- 
nous substance,  sometimes  mixed  with  small  solitary  granules  (Plate  I. 
tig.  9.  d,  e,f).  In  a  similar  way,  a  solution  of  sugar  with  elder-flowers 
was  examined,  and  gave  similar  results.  Other  results  were  obtained  in 
the  following  way.  Pure  white  protein  (albumen),  from  the  white  of  an 
egg,  was  dried,  and  rubbed  down  with  sugar,  and  left  to  ferment:  the  fluid 
at  first  was  perfectly  clear.  On  the  third  day,  the  small  portions  of  pro- 
tein, which  at  the  commencement  exhibited  a  sharply  angular  aspect, 
aasumed  partly  a  granular  aspect,  and  some  a  more  or  less  rounded  i'orra- 
These  globules  showed  an  active  molecular  movement,  and  some  appeared 
strung  together.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was  seen  between  these  granules 
round  or  elongated  cells,  which  were  either  solitary,  or  arranged  together 
in  a  line  with  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  branched  fibres.  These  cells 
were  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  ordinary  ferment-cells 
(Plate  I.  fig.  10.  c,  d).  An  active  fermentation  went  on,  and  gas-bubbles 
were  given  out  from  the  protein-granules  and  the  linear  cells.  Proper 
ferment-cells  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Fluid  albumen,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  filtered,  became  thickened  on  the  second  day,  and  contained 
little  granules  of  albumen  (coagulated?).  The  further  phenomena  were 
simihir  to  those  CKhibited  by  the  preceding,  except  that  there  were  deve- 
loped a  few  true  ferment -cells.  Protein  moistened  with  water  displayed 
the  same  appearances  as  when  mixed  with  sugar  and  water  ;  ultimately 
putrefaction  came  on,  and  the  development  of  infusoria,  but  the  vegetable 
formation  preceded.  There  appear  to  be  two  very  different  types  of 
i'erment-cells,  according  as  the  fluid  contains  organic  acids  and  essen- 
tial oils  or  not.  From  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  ferment-cells, 
one  might  be  inclined  to  regard  them  aa  similar  to  animal-cells,  which 
are  formed  through  a  cavity  in  the  cytoblast,  and  which  afford  indica- 
tions of  the  nucleoli  in  their  highest  development.  Bnt  tliis  analogy 
is  not  tenable,  and  the  above  observations  must  be  regarded  as  imperfect. 
If  we  take  fully  developed  ferment-cells,  and  treat  them  with  ether, 
alcohol,  or  caustic  alkalies,  there  will  be  found  in  the  fluid  a  number  of 
globular  delicate  cells,  with  thin  but  clearly  distinguishable  walls,  which 
contain  a  clear  fluid,  with  here  and  there  very  small  granules,  which, 
alone  or  in  groups,  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell  wall,  and 
(almost?)  always  a  large  round  flat  body  (a  cytoblast  ?). 

History  and  Criticism.  — Before  the  discovery  and  scientific  use  of  the 
microscope,  of  course  there  could  be  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cells  of 
plants. 

Robert  Hooke,  an  Englishman,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  plants.  He  used  a  microacope  first  brought  to  England  by 
Cornelius  Drebbel  in  1619.     {Micrograpkia.     London,  1667.     Fol.) 

Klarcello  Malpighi,  professor  at  Bologna,  gave  a  more  accurate  account 
of  the  structure  of  plants.  He  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  bis 
great  work,  Anatome  Plantarum,  in  the  year  1670,  and  which  was  pub- 
lishud  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  the  expanse  of  the  Society,  in  1675  and 
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1679.  This  work  claims  for  him  the  title  of  the  creator  of  scientific 
botany.  He  is  so  accurate,  and  pursues  so  correct  a  method,  that  it  was 
A  century  before  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  it,  and  at  the  present  day 
many  so-called  botanists  do  not  know  so  much  of  plants  as  Malpighi. 
He  not  only  observed  the  cellular  structure  of  plants,  but  maintained  that 
it  was  composed  of  separate  cells,  which  he  called  UtrieuU. 

Nehemiah  Grew  was  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  at  the  time  Mal- 
pighi's  work  was  publishing.  He  published  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  in 
1682 ;  is  much  indebted  to  Malpighi.  He  first  took  up  the  wrong  view 
that  the  walls  of  cells  are  composed  of  fibres ;  he  also,  by  comparing  the 
cells  of  plants  to  the  froth  of  beer,  would  appear  to  have  thought  that 
they  were  mere  cavities  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  a  view  which  was 
afterwards  supported  by  C.  Fr.  Wolff  in  his  Theoria  Generationis,  Halle, 
1774.  These  false  views  have  in  modem  times  found  supporters :  the 
first  in  Meyen,  in  his  Physiology  of  Plants  (vol.  i.  p.  45.) ;  the  second 
an  Mirbel  and  Unger.  Meyen  founds  his  notion  of  the  fibroBS  struc- 
ture of  the  cell- wall  on  having  observed  this  structure  in  a  new  species 
of  orchid  from  Manilla.  This  is,  however,  not  a  singular  appearance, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  cdk  would 
have  dispelled  the  delusion. 

Mirbel  has  recently  attempted  *  to  support  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
cqWs  as  mere  cavities  in  a  homogeneous  saline  mass  which  he  calls  cam- 
bium, by  observations  on  the  root  of  Phanix  dactylifera.  This  paper 
is  very  incomplete,  and  the  author  has  adopted  a  new  system  of  nomen- 
clature, which  makes  it  difiicult  to  follow  him.  Thus  far  I  can  say,  that 
no  such  division  of  continuity  filled  with  a  mucilaginous  mass  (his  cam- 
bium  globuleux)  between  the  bark  (his  region  peripherique)  and  the 
external  portion  of  the  woody  bundles  of  the  root  (his  region  interme* 
diaire)  exists  as  he  describes.  I  have  constantly  found  present  cellular 
tissue.  Nor  are  the  woody  bundles  of  his  region  intermediaUre  8ur- 
rounded  by  this  substance,  but  by  cellular  tissue.  He  is  also  deceived  in 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  ceU  by  their  intermixture  with  water. 

Unger  (Bot.  Zeitung,  1844)  has  published  some  observations  on  the 
growth  of  the  stem,  in  which  he  doubts  whether  the  cytoblast  is  the  origin 
of  the  cell^  In  the  instances  where  he  has  not  observed  the  cytoblast  in 
the  cells  they  had  been  evidently  absorbed,  whilst  in  those  in  which  he 
has  seen  and  drawn  them  he  has  represented  them  to  meet  his  owa  views. 

The  views  of  Sprengel  on  the  origin  of  cells  from  starch  granules,  the 
similar  ones  of  Du  Petit  Thouara  and  Raspaily  and  those  of  Turpin  on  the 
nature  of  globuline,  under  which  term  he  includes  starch,  mucus,  colouring 
matters,  &e.,  do  not  deserve  a  scientific  refutation.  Other  obserwations 
on  the  origin  of  the  plant-cell  are  unknown  to  me.  Most  botanists  pass 
the  subject  over  in  silence,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  forms 
the  introduction  to  a  strictly  scientific  investigation  of  vegetable  structure. 

In  conclusion,  I  refer  to  Robert  Brown  (Observations  on  Orchideae, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1833),  who  has  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
opened  up  a  new  path  of  inquiry.  He  first  observed  the  cytoblast,  as  a 
body,  frequently  present  in  plants :  he  did  not,  however,  know  its  signifi- 
cance in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  cell ;  he  called  it  <'  nucleus  of  the  celL" 

§  15.  The  free  independent  cells  of  plants  are  developed  in  a 
globular  form.  Their  subsequent  forms  appear  to  depend  on  the 
dissimiliar  nutrition  of  individual  parts  of  the  cell-wall,  and  a  con- 

•  **  Nouvelles  Notes  sur  le  Cambium,*'  ro*d  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  April, 
^839. 
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sequent  irregular  distension.     Several  forms  of  this  nutrition  may 
be  distinguished. 

A.  Many-sidedy  or  a  nearly  uniform^  nutrition. — ^From  this  arises 
globular  or  elliptic  cells;  or^  if  pressed  on  all  sides,  polyedral  cells; 
or,  in  a  regular  arrangement,  dodecaedral  cells.  When  the  parts 
deposited  are  unconformable,  little  protuberances  projecting  on  all 
sides  in  the  form  of  rays  are  developed,  which  constitute  stellate 
cells. 

B.  Nutrition  in  the  dimensions  of  the  plane. — From  this  arises 
tabular  c^ls;  or,  if  the  nutrition  goes  on  in  three  dimensions  of  one 
side,  plano-convex  cells;  but  if  the  nutrition  goes  on  in  one  direction 
of  the  surface,  then  long  small  tabular  cells,  which  may  be  called 
strap-shaped.  With  an  irregular  extension  this  form  of  nutrition 
developes  rayed  or  stellate  cells. 

C.  Nutrition  in  one  direction,  extension  in  length  only. — The  cells 
formed  are  the  cyUndrical,  prismatic,  and  fibrilliform. 

That  an  irregular  nutrition  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  variety  in  the 
forms  of  cells  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  Cells  which  are  not 
immediately  in  contact  can  only  be  nourished  in  those  spots  where  they 
are  in  contact  with  other  cells  ;  and  cell-walls  in  contact  with  air  do  not 
continue  to  grow  in  that  direction,  bat  become  flattened,  as  in  the  upper 
surface  of  epidermis  cells,  and  in  the  cells  of  the  partition-walls  of  air- 
passages  on  both  sides.  In  the  air-passages,  when  young,  there  are 
globular  cells  which  touch  only  at  particular  points :  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  sap  passes  through  these  spaces,  and  is  decomposed  by 
the  air,  these  cells  are  only  nourished  at  the  points  where  they  touch, 
and  the  points  of  contact  continue  to  grow,  so  as  to  form  rays  which 
constitute  the  stellate  cells  of  the  partition  walls,  and  the  spongiform 
cells  of  the  air- passages.  This  irregular  nutrition  may  also  take  place 
in  cells  with  perfect  contact :  in  these  cases  the  projecting  rays  are  dis- 
posed alternately,  as  is  the  case  in  many  epidermis  cells,  whose  edges 
appear  waved  or  toothed  on  the  surface. 

But  the  most  decided  proof  that  irregular  nutrition  of  the  cell-wall  is 
the  cause  of  the  various  forms  of  cells,  has  been  afforded  by  Nageli*,  in 
his  researches  upon  Caulerpa  proltfera.  It  consists  of  a  little  creeping 
stem  with  roots  below  and  leaves  above,  and  sometimes  forming  branches 
on  the  sides,  and  originates  in  the  growth  of  a  body  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  individual  cell.  The  large  size  of  the  parts  admit  of  an 
easy  distinction  being  made  between  the  old  and  young  cells,  as  well  as 
the  origin  of  the  various  forms  from  the  differing  nutrition  of  the 
individual  parts  of  the  cell.  The  diversity  of  growth  in  individual  cells 
admits  of  analogy  between  the  morphological  distinction  of  stem  and  leaf 
in  the  higher  plants,  as  between  the  leaf  and  stem  divisions  of  the  single 
cell  in  the  present  case. 

All  the  various  forms  of  cells,  with  the  exception  of  the  globular, 
elliptic,  and  fibrilliform,  originate  in  the  combination  of  many  cells  with 
one  another.  Every  free  cell  forms  for  itself  an  arched  surface ;  polye- 
dral cells  originate  from  the  mutual  pressure  of  cells.  If  perfectly 
formed  cells  of  the  same  size  are  allowed  to  press  against  each  other,  they 
will  form  rhombododecaedrons.  The  rhombododecaedron,  although  fre- 
quently present,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  cell. 

*  Sehleiden  and  Nageli,  Zeitschrift  fiir  wisscntschafUiche  Botanik,  part  i.  p.  1 34 — 1 65* 
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llitlort/  and  Criticism. — It  is  usual  to  distinguish  a  number  of  ele- 
inimtarjr  organs  in  plants,  and,  although  mostly  regarded  aa  forms  of  the 
coll,  yet  Link  and  Trevir&nus  adhere  to  three,  the  cell,  the  vessel,  and 
tlic  flbrti.  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unphilosophical  to  assume  that 
[iliints  have  three  elements,  and  then  to  prove  that  all  three  are  one  and 
t\\n  same.  The  pretended  difference  of  function  which  confirms  this 
(UviHiun  is  of  no  importance,  as  there  is  not  so  much  difierance  of  function 
htttwcMin  voMols  and  cells  as  there  ia  between  two  cells,  the  one  of  which 
Micntles  a  volatile  oil  and  the  other  granules  of  starch. 

TJh!  milk-vuMSula  (laticiferous  tissue)  which  are  covered  with  a  proper 
iniiinltranu  have  not,  with  certainty,  been  made  out  to  originate  in  cdla. 
Their  origin  is  obscure,  and  in  their  perfect  state  they  resemble  elon- 
KAted  branched  cells,  and  agree  with  these  in  the  transition  forms  which 
tliuy  uxhibit  in  the  progress  of  development. 

S  16.  Up  to  a  certain  time  the  cell-wEill  grows  in  its  entire 
extent,  through  intUB-susceptlon,  but  not  often  uniformly.  Indi- 
vidual spots  are  more  freely  nourished,  and  form  warty  projections 
upon  the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  cell. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  attention  which  this  point  deserves  has  not 
been  given  to  it.  It  has  been  long  known  that  certain  hairs  possess 
warta,  which  arc  clearly  arranged  in  spiral  Uses.  In  most  cases  these 
warts  are  small  and  uniform  in  sise,  as  on  the  hairs  of  the  families 
Boraginea,  Urlicra,  Malvacea,  &c.  Sometimes,  however,  longer  striped 
elevatioriH  uf  the  external  surface  are  seen,  as  in  the  anther-hairs  of  Zo^e/ra 
cardinrtiU,  the  two-armed  hairs  upon  the  young  branches  of  Comiu 
matculii,  ftc.  But  the  most  striking  thing  about  these  warta  18^  that 
they  display  one  or  two  cavities  in  their  interior,  and  are  separated  by  a 
definite  line  from  the  surface  of  the  hair,  as  though  they  were  adherent 
cells.  They  are  seen  in  the  haira  of  the  throat  of  the  species  of  Anehuta 
(fig.  15.)  and  other  plants.     These  warty  excrescences  are  not  confined 


to  the  external  surface  of  hairs,  but  often  form  projections  in  the  interior 
of  hairi),  as,  for  instance,  in  the  so-iialled  root-hairs  o(  JUarehantiacea,  in 
the  fibrous  cells  of  Peltigera  canina,  in  the  spindle -shaped  cells  in  the 
style  of  Cereu3  phyllanthoides  (fig.  16.),  in  the  medullary  rays  o?  Pintit 
tylvestru,  in  the  haira  of  Malpighiacece,  where  they  form  small  peduncu- 

'*  a,  A  hiir  from  the  nectary  of  Anchtaa  ila/ica,  covered  wlEh  vKita.     b.  c,  4  Longi< 
tudiiul  KctioD  of  warta  (i),  m  teen  <roin  abore. 

"  Hair,  with  wnrli  upon  it,  lioni  Ctrtu$  phylhnlhaida.  The  cell-walli  aie  irregularly 
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lated  knobs*,  and  in  the  stinging  hairs  of  the  leaves  of  Anchusa  crassi" 
foUay  where  they  appear  as  granular  warts.      Of  the  historj  of  the 
development  of  these  little  knobs,  especially  those  of  the  MalpighiaceOy 
we  know  nothing. 

§  17.  In  some  rare  cases^  as  in  the  spores  of  some  ConfervcB,  there 
are  formed,  sometimes  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  cell  and 
sometimes  only  at  a  particular  spot,  fibrilliform  processes,  which 
exhibit  a  vibratile  motion  similar  to  the  cilia  found  on  the  mucous 
membranes  of  animals. 

For  the  observation  of  this  highly  interesting  phenomenon,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  Unger|  and  Thuret.}  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  confirming  these  observations.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  their  researches  :  —  Thuret  distinguishes  four  forms.  In  the 
Conferva  rivularis  and  C  glomerata  the  spores  have  at  their  tapering 
ends  two  vibratile  cilia.  In  ChcBtophora  elegans  var.  pisiformis  and 
another  species  there  are  four  cilia.  Prolifera  rivularis  and  P.  Candollii 
of  Leon  Leclerc  ( (Edogonium  of  Kiitzing  ?)  have  in  the  same  spot  a 
crown  of  vibratile  cilia.  In  the  last  place,  the  Vaucheria  Ungeri  Thu- 
ret (  V.  clavata  and  ovata  DeC.)  have  the  entire  surface  of  their  spores 
covered  with  vibratile  cilia.  This  last  fact  was  first  ascertained  by 
linger.  Upon  the  origin  of  these  cilia  nothing  is  known,  and  just  as 
little  of  the  mode  of  their  disappearance.  Just  as  suddenly  as  these  cilia 
disappear  when  the  moving  spore  has  fixed  itself,  do  they  appear  when  the 
spore  leaves  its  spore-case.  The  perfectly  formed  spore -cells  are  brown 
in  all  cases,  according  to  Kiitzing,  but  those  which  have  the  power  of 
moving  are  green.  According  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
cells  of  Algce,  given  by  Nageli,  they  originally  consist  of  a  closed  sac  of 
mucus,  and  subsequently  there  appears  around  them  a  membrane  of 
cellulose.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  inquiry  whether  the  imperfect  mucus- 
cells  have  not  the  power  of  forming  cilia,  which  they  lose  immediately 
the  proper  cell-membrane  is  formed.  The  membrane  bearing  the  move- 
able cilia  would  be  then  the  same  layer  of  mucus  as,  in  the  antheridia 
of  the  Mosses,  Hepaticce,  &c.,  is  transformed  into  spiral  fibres,  and  which, 
in  the  cells  of  the  Characece,  NaiadecBy  and  many  higher  plants,  form 
little  moving  streams.  Nageli  has  also  promised  shortly  an  account  of 
the  relation  between  these  movements  and  the  nitrogenous  contents  of 
the  bodies  in  which  they  occur. 

§  18.  When  the  cell  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
an  essential  change  takes  place  in  its  mode  of  nourishment:  the 
newly  formed  ceUulose  is  not  taken  up  by  intus-susception,  but  is 
deposited  upon  its  inner  surface  as  a  concrete  layer.  This  deposi- 
tion does  not,  however,  take  place  as  a  continuous  membrane,  but 
is  formed  in  the  direction  of  a  spiral,  as  a  spiral  fibre  or  band. 
Should  the  cell  distend  after  this  deposition,  then  the  spires  which 
laid  close  together  at  first  are  drawn  asunder.  The  less  the  cell  is 
extended,  the  firmer  is  the  imion  of  these  fibres  with  its  walls. 

*  Morren,  Obs.  sur  I'Epaississeinent  de  la  Membrane  v^g^tale  dans  plusieurs  Or- 
ganes  de  TAppareil  pUeux.     (Bullet  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Bruxelles,  torn.  yi.  No.  9.) 

f  Unger,  Die  Pflaoze  in  Moment  der  Thierwerdung.    Vienna,  1843. 

\  Thuret,  Recherches  sur  les  Organes  locomoteurs  des  Spores  des  Alg^s.      (Ann 
des  Sc  Nat,  Mai,  1843.) 
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The  iDdividual  Bpires  of  fibres,  or  particular  spots  of  the  s^ttrea, 
oflen  grov  together.  From  these  (urcunutaDces  a  very  varied 
configuration  of  the  cell-wall  results,  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  two  divisions.  First,  where  the  fibres  are  clearly  separable 
(fibrous  cells,  cellula  Jibroiie);  and,  second,  where  the  fibres  are  ao 
grown  together,  that  they  appear  like  a  continuous  membrane 
beset  with  little  pores  (porous  cells,  celiuUB  poroaa), 

Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Spiral. — A  spiral  maj  be  formed  either 

from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left.     If  we  take  the  distance  from  the 

commencement  of  the  one  spiral  to 

17  the 'commencement  of  anoUier   di- 

.  rectlj  above  it,  and  maJce  it  a,  tben 

+  a  will  be  the  expression  of  the 

N  spiral  winding  to  the  nght,  and 
—  a  that  of  the  spiral  to  the  left, 
and  a  —  a  the  expression  of  the 
nng  passing  between  them.  The 
nght  spiral  is  the  most  frequent, 
but  the  left  occurs  often  enough 
er  the  resulting  nng  as 
indifferently  the  produce  of  either 
It  IS,  however,  possible  for  the 
ring  to  have  another  origin  Each  spiral  may  be  divided  into  two 
halves,  which,  regarded  from  the  same  point,  proceed  in  different  direc- 
tions. If  the  one  half  of  the  winding  be  from  nght  to  left,  the  other 
must  be  from  left  to  right.  Two  spirals  proceeding  in  the  same  direction 
would  run  parallel,  but  would  cross  each  other  on  a  flat  surface  (fig,  17.  e). 
Two  spirals  running  in  opposite  directions  would  cross  each  other  twice 
in  the  course  of  one  entire  turn(fig.l7.i/).  Thislast  form  has  not  yet  been 
observed.  Link*  thinks  he  has  seen  it,  but  his  own  drawing  shows  that 
it  belongs  to  the  first  case.  The  lines  crossing  each  other  in  the  walls 
of  the  liber  cells  of  Apocynacea,  may  be  explained  upon  the  supposition 
of  there  being  two  layers,  lying  one  upon  another,  turning  in  opposite 
directions. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  the  larger  spiral  fibres,  when  they  are  cat 
transversely,  that  they  are  homogeneous.  In  the  old  fibres  of  Aruttdo 
Donax  they  consist  of  a  fibre  lying  on  the  wall,  and  one  on  each  of  the 
three  free  sides.  In  a  transverse  section,  under  a  good  microscope,  it 
may  be  easily  seen  that  the  fibres  ore  never  round,  but  that  they  consist 
of  a  flat,  thicker  or  thinner,  band,  whose  free  edge  or  side  is,  perhaps,  at 
the  utmost  a  little  rounded.  (Plate  I.  figs,  18,  19,  20.)  The  idea  that 
they  are  hollow  canals  arises  out  of  defective  observations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  first  origin  of  the  spiral  has  been  observed. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  exists  much  earlier  than  can  be  at  present 
detected  by  our  optical  instruments,  as  it  is  formed  from  a  matter  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  contents  on  the  walls  of  the  cell.  The 
spires  are  more  transparent  in  their  earlii^st  stages,  and  when  invisible 
as  a  whole  they  may  be  observed  as  small  projections  upon  the  edges  of 
the  cell ;   in  this  state  they  are  contracted,  and  are  thus  more  bulky. 

*  Element!  Fhiloeophiie  BoUnicK,  p.  167. 
"  Diagram,    a,  Lefk  spinL    6,  Right  ipird.     e,  Tvo  lefl  npirals  !n  one  cell,    d,  IVa 
siiliaU  riglil,  and  tiro  Uft,  in  one  cell. 
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Where  they  are  perfectly  inTisible,  the  application  of  a  liltle  iodine  will 
frequently  make  traces  of  thera  evident :  spiral  formations  are  abo  fre- 
quently observed,  for  the  firat  time,  when  the  vessela  begin  to  carry  air, 
OD  account  of  the  different  relation  of  the  air  and  the  solid  substance  of 
the  vessel  to  light. 

In  addition,  I  lind  that  In  all  spiral  formations  the  spires  are  narrower 
the  younger  they  are,  and  also  more  simple  and  unbrauched  in  their 
siructure  :  in  the  moat  abnormal  forms — for  instance,  the  annular  ves- 
sels— I  have  fonndmost  evidence  of  this.*  From  these  facts,  then,  it  is  to 
be  inferred,  that  the  foundation  of  all  the  forms  of  spiral  formation  are 
simple,  uubranched,  narrow,  spiral  fibres  lying  one  upon  another ;  and 
upon  this  simple  hypothesis,  combined  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  all 
spiral  formations  become  first  known  to  us  after  they  have  been  present 
for  a  long  time,  and  during  this  period  have  became  considerably 
changed,  we  may  easily  explain  all  the  phenomena  observed. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  vee  are  still  far  from  being  able  to 
supply  a  rational  induction  for  the  phenomena  of  spiral  formation :  we 
have,  even  now,  scarcely  any  indicatiun  of  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  formation  of  a  spiral  and  tlie  nature  of  the  plant  or  of  the 
cell  in  which  it  occurs.  We  should  gain  a  secure  point  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  doctrine  if  we  could  find  a  single  case,  even  a  case 
which  waa  not  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  spiral  fibre,  in  which 
we  could  prove,  from  the  existence  of  a  vegetable  cell  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  tendency  to  a  spiral  direction  must  necessarily  follow. 
Could  we  trace  the  spiral  direction  of  the  circulation  in  the  central  cell 
of  Chara  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  cell  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, then  we  should  obtain  for  all  spiral  phenomena  an  entirely 
different  signification.  In  looking  at  the  peculiar  brown-coloured  Bpiral 
fibres  in  the  cells  of  the  sporidia  of  tlie  Jung&rmanniee,  the  movable 
spiral  fibres  in  the  antheridia  of  Charas.  Mosses,  JungermannuB,  and 
Ferns,  it  appears  to  be  not  improbable  that  we  include  under  the  name 
Spiral  Fibres  very  different  things.  In  these  instances,  the  one  is  ft 
peculiar  form  of  the  deposit  layer  of  cell -membrane,  a  non-azotised  sub- 
stance (cellulose)  ;  and  in  the  other,  an  especial  form  of  the  mucus,  the 
nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  cell. 

Form!  <^lhe  Spiral.— Al\er  the  spire  has  been  developed  in  a  cell,  the 
latter  often  becomes  extended. 

A.  This  extension  produces  the  following  modifications: — 

a.   When  the  turns  of  a  single  fibre  early  grow  to-  ,h 

gether  so  as  to  form  a  ring,  whilst  the  free  fibres  become 
torn  or  resorbed,  so  that  the  cell  exhibits  either  the 
rings  alone,  or  mixed  with  single  turnings  of  the  spire, 
these  rings  are  ordinarily  little  or  scarcely  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  cell.wall(CW/uteaBnuA/er(c)(fig,  18.). 

This  occnrrence  has  been  observed  in  its  entire 
course  in  the  stem  of  many  Tradeseanliie,  in  the  root- 
stock  of  Equisetitm  arvense,  and  in  some  other  plants. 
In  many  other  plants  I  have  failed  in  detecting  the 
first  formation  of  the  rings.  In  the  Cactaeeec,  in  which 
the  rings  are  so  large,  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  their  formation. 


*  NotwithfliDiting  Mohl's  objecliona  (Flor 
repealing  my  obtiertatifim,  hold  tlie  view  I  lool 

»  A  fibcon*  ceir,  with  twr>  tingle  tings  Tram  I 
oftlic  Opuniia  prruciaia. 


1839,   NoE.  4:1,  44.),   I  itill,  if 
Rm.     (Ibid.  N(».3[.2S.) 
lelghliuiirliood  of  the  n-oody  bund 
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b.  When  eimple  or  compound  apirals  do  not  grow  together  Bud  form 
rings,  but  th«  cell  continues  to  grow,  the  epirale  are  then  found  in  the 
cell  more  or  leBS  free  (CeWu/«*pt«/er(c)  (flg.  19-)- 

e.  When  manj  fibres  grow  togeUier  longitudinall;,  or  the  individusl 
turns  unite  at  different  points,  and  the  cell  grows  rapidlj,  the  free  parts 


of  the  fibres  are  drawn  awaf  from  each  other.  The  more  namerons  the 
points  of  adhesion,  the  less  the  cell  extends  itself,  the  firmer  grow  the 
fibres  to  the  cell-waU  •  {CeHuUe  reH/tra)  (fig.  20—23.)- 


B.  When  the  cells,  from  the  first  moment  at  which  the  spiral  fibres 
are  produced,  cease  to  extend,  the  turns  of  the  spire  grow  firmij  t<^ether 
to  the  original  walls  of  the  cdl.  In  this  case  the  fibres  touch  each  other 
at  countless  points,  and  grow  together.  It  is  seldom  that  the  spires 
unite  throughout  their  whole  length  to  form  a  homogeneous  layer;  yet 
this  occurs  sometimes,  as  seen  in  the  cells  of  the  liber  of  the  Flax  and  the 
Lime  (  Tilia  europea).  This  sometimes  takes  place  on  one  aide  of  a  cell, 
whilst  the  other  exhibits  a  formation  of  pores,  as  in  the  rows  of  great 
porous  cells  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyledons.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  spires  grow  together  at  particular  points,  leaving  between 
them  smaller  or  larger  openings  in  the  disunited  spaces  (fig.  23.).  Fre- 
quently  the  comers  of  these  openings  become  rounded  by  the  deposition 
of  fresh  matter,  and  the  original  chink  appears  as  a  little  pit  in  the  depout- 
layer  (fig.  24.).  In  tolerably  thick  deposit-layers  this  pit,  by  a  transverse 
section,  may  he  observed  as  a  narrower  or  wider  canal  (fig.  24.),  which 
sometimes  gradually  or  suddenly  opens  at  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the 

•  To  this  form  belongs  the  branched  apira)  of  authon. 

"  A  fibroui  cell,  •ilh  1 — 3  pure  ipiril  bands ;  a  seen  Irotn  the  side,  b  and  e  from 

above.      Thae  celli  an  (bund  under  the  epidermis  of  the  leaTcs  of  FlturolloBii  nuct- 


"  Fibroua  cells,  with  netted  fibres,  fbrmed  from 
leaves  of  Gtntria  hii/alia. 

"  Netted  fibrous  cells,  from  the  back  of  tbe  root  o{  Ma 
"  The  same  from  the  root  of  Aeraptra  Loddijaii. 


ipirsl,  as  seen  in  the  Teina  of  the 
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cell  (fig.  25.).  In  the  woody  tissue  of  the  Coniferie,  in  the  porous 
vessels  of  the  'wood,  in  almost  all  vessels  with  oblong  pores,  the  pore 
may  be  seen  surrounded  by  a  double  circle,  an  inner  one  easily  recog- 
nised aa  the  pit  in  the  deposit-layer,  and  an  outer  wider  circle  (fig-  26.). 
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Sometimes  three  circles  are  seen.    If  we  compare  the  transverse  section 

of  these  pits  with  their  appearance  on  a  flat  surface,  we  shall  see  how 

this  takes  place  (fig.  27.).     In  the  region  of  the 

canal  of  the  pore,  the  cell-walls,  which  at  first 

lay    upon    one    another,    become   separated,    and 

leave  a  lenticular  space  between  them,  which  is 

filled  with  air.     The  edges  of  this  space  appear 

from  the  surface  an  an  external  circle.    The  one 

or  two  inner  circles  are  produced  by  the  canal,  as 

seen  in  fig.  27.    This  appearance  of  the  external 

circle  admits  of  two  explanations:  1st,  its  greater 

"  Potoiu  eelli  (torn  the  juranehymm  of  the  stem  ot  Armdo  Donax. 
"  Poroui  celli,  from  the  petiole  of  Ho^  eariiai'i. 
**  Foroiu  cells  of  the  petiole  of  Cyram  Taalala.       Small  porei  * 
the  cells  ere  united  to  each  other,  but  large  onei  vbere  the  eelli  open 


"  Forou)  eelli  from  the  »ood  of  Ataa  ixetUa.      The  |>ares  ore  nirrounded  hy  ■  Urge 
extemal  circle. 

*  ScTnidiagmnma^      A  nngle  perfectlf  developed  pore   from  the   wood-cclli   ol 
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distance  from  the  pore,  when  seen  together  with  it  from  the  pluie  snr- 
foce,  IB  diminiahed  (fig.  28.  a,  b) ;  and,  261j,  the  tbicknesa  of  the  air- 
clefta  between  the  cell-walla ;  for 
38  J  if  these   are  very  flat,   the  bor- 

dering Burfaces  will  appear  almost 
parallel,  and  the  edge  is  either 
not  at  all  or  in  a  very  slight 
degree  darkened,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  observed.  If  these  cases  are 
placed  in  profile,  as  in  fig.  28. 
a,  b,  e,  d,  this  explanation  will  be 
understood.  If  we  examine  the  pro- 
cess of  development  in  the  large 
and  easilj  observed  porous  vessels  of  the  cambium  of  the  Willow,  the 
Lime,  the  Poplar,  and  the  Maple,  we  shall  find  that  all  of  them  present 
dark  spots,  which  resemble  those  of  the  external  circle  of  the  air-clefts  : 
a  clean  transverse  section  of  these  spots  is  difficult  to  obtun  ;  but,  from 
our  knowledge  of  optical  phenomena,  this  dark  spot  may  with  certainty 
be  referred  to  the  presence  of  a  bubble  of  air.  At  this  time  no  pore  is 
present :  this  is  generally  formed  at  a  subsequent  period.  If  these  facts 
are  placed  together,  we  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  air-cleft  is 
universallv  present  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  pore.  The  con- 
sequence IS,  that,  as  the  changes  of  matter  by  which  the  cell  is  nourished 
can  only  take  place  during  the  contact  of  two  cells,  the  cells  are  not 
nourished  at  those  points  where  the  air  exists  between  their  walls  :  thos 
the  jKire  and  its  canal  originate  as  a  partial  atrophy  of  the  cell-waU. 
Tlicreforo,  in  all  the  transitions  between  porous  cells  through  the  netted 


cells  into  the  pure  spiral,  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  the  division  into 
separate  spirals — not  in  the  cell  itself,  but  in  its  circumference.     This 

Sthubtrtia  diiticha.  Ken  from  the  nirface  and  in  traDncne  KCtion.  The  dotted  line* 
eiplain  tlie  relation  which  the  tvo  upecli  be>r  to  eacli  other. 

"  SemidiigrammBlie.  Tnninne  KctioiiB  of  the  poret  a.  Pom  ■nulU  in  relation 
to  lliv  ipot  where  tlie  neighbouring  cell-wiills  teperate  from  each  other,  b,  Fora 
large,  in  reletinn  to  thU  spot,  c,  Tlie  ■eparalion  of  the  cell-walls  »  small  that  it  only 
■pp«R  H  a  black  ilreak.  d.  The  Kparaliom  not  obserisble  between  the  cells  are 
apparently  honiogeneoui  layer  rings,  in  which  the  porei  terminate. 

"  I'oroui  cells  ftoin  the  perispeum  of  the  ivory  nut. 

■^  Traniverw  •Mlioii  of  an  intercellular  pauage,  wiih  the  three  porliona  of  eell.vall 
which  fomn  it.  The  larger  porei  in  the  depoail-layer  of  the  intercellular  paasagea.  as 
well  ■■  the  imiller  onei  on  the  double  cell-wsllm  are  seen.  The  cornen  of  Ibe  inter- 
cellular  pauiagei  are  rounded  off  by  a  peculiar  deposit. 
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is  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  factB,  to  guide  farther  inquiry,  rather 
than  as  a  true  law  of  development.  Tliure  are  two  cases  which  seem  to 
form  exceptions  to  this  view.  Tlie  first  is  the  formation  of  pores,  which 
open  into  intercellular  passages  independent  of  the  neighbouring  cells. 
These  are  very  beautifully  seen  in  the  potioles  of  the  Cycas  revolula.  In 
thia  case  the  single  wall  is  easily  affected,  and  the  intercellular  passages, 
fiJled  with  air,  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  air-clefts.  We  frequently  see, 
also,  a  great  air-cleft,  forming  a  large  fissure-like  pore  od  one  aide^  and 
many  little  pores  on  the  other  side,  as  is  frequently  seen  present  in  the 
porous  vessels  of  the  Balsamiuea.  In  a  similar  manner  the  porous  cells 
of  the  medullary  rays  in  various  species  of  Pinu*  often  exhibit  a  longitu- 
dioal  air-cleft,  which  resembles  the  pores 
in  many  cells. 

The  last  form  worthy  of  mention  is 
when  (he  cell-walls  do  not  extend,  and  the 
spires  touch  each  other,  but  do  not  grow 
together.  This  is  the  form  on  which 
Meyen  founded  his  false  theory  of  the 
fibrilliforin  nature  of  all  cell-membrane. 
This  phenomenon  often  presents  itself,  as 
in  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of  tha 
tubers  of  the  Dahliii  (Plate  I.  fig.  2G.), 
the  hairs  -of  the  young  leaves  of  Cjfcas  re- 

Ul    ^^Sc:!  '-5ij      valuta,  in  the  hairs  of  many  MamnUUariim 

.    \   Y  1  L==^     and  Melocactete,  the  scales  of  the   buds 

of  Pintts  tylvestrU,  &c.  Sometimes  the 
spires  in  these  cases  present  fissures,  as 
is  beautifully  seen  in  the  cells  of  the 
rootlets  of  Otwidium  altusimum  (Plate  L 
fig.  24.). 

Infiii'idaal  Development  of  the  Spiral 
Fibres,  and  of  Abnormal  Forms. —  Every 
spiral  fibre  at  its  first  visible  existence  is 
a  fine  thread,  which  increases  both  in 
breadth  and  length  (fig.  31.  c,  d.).  This 
goes  on  so  long  as  the  cell  contains  sap, 
but  ceases  immediately  this  is  absorbed, 
and  the  cells  fill  with  air.  In  some  cases  a 
part  of  the  spiral  fibre  does  not  increase 
with  the  rest,  and  the  fibre  termumtes  as 
it  were  with  a  pointed  end,  as  is  often 
seen  in  the  vessels  of  the  common  gourd 
(fig.  31.  e.).  Occasionally,  and  appsrently 
from  disease,  the  cells  which  had  originally 
been  filled  with  fluid,  and  which  hod 
given  place  to  air,  are  again  filled 
with  Huiil  when  a  fresh  set  of  anasto- 
mosing spiral  fibres   are  formed.      Thia 


"  «,  Annular  diKU  from  the  it 
the  ring",  b.  Annular  ducts  fro 
the  Ito  rings  buiiig  dbrtcnded. 
developaj.    <,  A  spiral  Tcael  fran 


;tTi  of  Cunui  oeeidenlaiitf  jrith  a  regular  distance  of 
n  IliB  petiole  of  Muta  lopimtani.  the  vessel  between 
c.  J,  Spiral  from  a  cactus,  ler;  younjt,  and  perfectly 
Citcmrbita  Ptpo,  vilb  ■ome  of  ihe  spin!  fibres  ending 
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takes  place  in  the  old  stems  of  ScitaminecBy  and  of  speces  of  CommeUnetPy 
as  in  Hedychium  Gardnerianum^  and  Tradescantia  crassula.  Another 
regalar  formation  of  anastomosing  fibres  occurs  between  the  spires  of 
neighbouring  cells.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  large  knotted  vessels  of 
many  Balsaminets.  In  these  may  be  seen  a  perfectly  regular  spiral  fibre 
with  a  slight  yellow  colouring,  but  accompanied  by  another  short,  almost 
colourless,  vertical  branch,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  its  transparency. 
If  this  is  traced  it  will  be  found  to  follow  accurately  the  course  of  the 
commissure  between  the  two  vessels,  and  to  form  a  kind  of  bridge  over 
the  commissure  from  one  fibre  to  another.  This  clearly  does  not  belong 
to  the  original  spiral  formation.  Its  constant  appearance  in  porous 
vessels,  with  long  ti'ansverse  clefts,  has  caused  it  to  be  called  scalariform 
tissue. 

In  the  last  place  the  annular  ducts  present  some  striking  phenomena, 
amongst  which  must  be  reckoned  the  constancy  of  the  distance  between 
the  same  annuli.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  I  have  observed  in 
Canna  occidentalism  where  a  short  distance  between  the  annuli  r^ularly 
alternates  with  one  three  times  as  long  (fig.  31.  a.).  In  the  annular  ducts 
of  the  petioles  of  Musa  paradisiacal  I  have  observed  the  cell  between 
the  two  rings  to  be  remarkably  distended  and  swollen,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  union  with  the  rings  of  cells  near  to  each  other. 

Historical  and  Critical  Remarks, — The  spiral  fibres  were  early  dis- 
covered by  Malpighi  and  Grew,  or  perhaps  even  sooner  by  Henshaw. 
Bernhardi  (Ueber  Pfianzengef asse  und  eine  neue  Art  desselben :  £rfurt, 
1805)  and  Moldenhauer  (Beitrage  zur  Pflanzenanatomie :  Kiel,  1822) 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  the  external  cell-membrane  enveloping  the 
spiral  fibre.  The  annuli  or  rings  were  discovered  by  Bahel,  and  their 
enveloping  membrane  by  Bernhardi.  (See  Link,  Elementa  Philosophiie 
Botanicce,  ed.  sec.  tom.  i.  p.  27.  169.)  The  porous  cells  were  discovered 
by  Leuwenhoek  (Opera  omnia,  tab.  462.  fig.  20.);  but  they  were  first 
correctly  estimated  by  Mirbel  (Histoire  Nat.  des  Plantes,  1800,  tom.  i. 
p.  57. ;  Traits  d* Anatomic  et  de  Physiol,  v^g^t,  Paris,  1802,  t.  i.  p.  57. 
fig.  1—4.).  He  was  at  first  opposed  till  Hugo  Mohl  published  his  ob- 
servations confirming  Aiirbel's  views  (Ueber  den  Bau  der  Ranken  und 
Schlingpfianzen,  TUb.  1828).  Mohl  also  discovered  the  membrane  in- 
vesting the  porous  cells  (Ueber  die  Poren  des  Pflanzenzellgewebes,  Tiib. 
1828).  These  are  the  most  important  steps  in  the  history  of  our  know- 
ledge. What  remains  is  the  notice  of  the  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence 
of  one  or  another  modification.  Meyen  (Physiologic,  vol.  i.)  has  collected 
a  large  mass  of  information  on  the  whole  of  this  subject.  Valentin  (Re- 
pertorium,  vol.  i.)  was  the  first  to  contend  that  oil  these  formations  origi- 
nate in  the  spiral.  Link  (Elementa)  maintains  that  the  pores  and  clefts 
are  portions  of  torn  spirsd  fibres.  Mohl  is  of  opinion  that  the  annular 
ducts  are  primary  formations.  Hartig  (Beitrage  zur  Entwickelungsge- 
schichte  der  Pfianzen,  &c.  Berlin,  1848)  has  announced  a  view  of  spiral 
cell  development  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  an 
ingenious  fiction,  it  having  no  foundation  in  facts. 

§  19.  Generally,  the  deposit-process  forms  a  new  layer  on  the 
wall  of  the  cell  of  the  same  form ;  but  cases  occur  in  which  on  the 
one  side  of  the  wall  it  unites  a  spiral  fibre  to  a  homogeneous  mem- 
brane, whilst  on  the  other  it  excavates  a  spot  for  a  fissured  pore 
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(here  belong  the  so-called  poroua  vessels  of  the  wood);  or  id  one 
part  of  the  cell  it  becomes  changed  to  rings,  whilst  in  another  part 
it  becomes  epiral,  netted,  or,  what  more  freq^ucntly  happens,  it  re- 
mains entirely  porons. 

To  tbia  point  too  little  attention  has  been  given.  We  know  in  this 
relation  only  tiie  last  modification,  the  mixed  tubes  (tubes  mixlet)  of 
Mirbcl.  Here,  however,  belong  also  the  so-called  porous  vessels  of  our 
dicotyledonous  woods,  which,  in  the  manner  iu  which  tliey  are  spoken  of 
in  books  as  tubes  formed  of  an  entirely  porous  membrane,  certainly  do 
not  exist.  All  these  so-called  vessels  ai'e  only  so  far  porous  as  they 
touch  one  another ;  as,  where  they  project  on  the  wood-cells,  these  wal^ 
are  often  almost  entirely  homogeneous,  and  exhibit  BCarcely  a  trace  of 
pores.  This  may  be  easily  seen  if  the  individual  cells  are  isolated  by 
means  of  nitric  acid.  When  these  vessels  are  arranged  in  radial  rows, 
but  never  or  very  seldom  when  they  lie  latei-ally  on  one  another,  if  we 
cut  them  directly  across  we  shall  find  very  evident  porous  walls,  but 
never  or  extremely  seldom  are  they  to  be  seen  by  a  longitudinal  section. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Conifera,  where  the  pores  predominate  (but  not 
exclusivel)')  on  tlie  side  next  the  medullai'j  I'ays ;  or  in  the  Hibbertta 
volubilU,  where  they  appear,  on  the  contrary,  towards  the  pith  and  the 
bark,  seldom  towards  tiie  side  of  the  medullary  rays-,  so  that  the  two 
other  sides  in  these  cases  have  a  homogeneous  development. 

§  20.  The  process  of  depositing  layers  is  often  repented  during 
the  life  of  a  celL  a.  Each  successive  liiyer  is  generally  deposited 
accurately  upon  the  preceding,  ring  upon  ring,  spiral  upon  spiral, 
poroua  layer  upon  porous  layer.  6.  But  in  some  less  frequent 
coses  the  deposit  takes  place  according  to  the  circumstance  of  thfl 
cell ;  eo  that  when,  through  extension,  the  cell-fibrea  become  sepa- 
rated, the  extension  canscs  the  deposit  of  n  porous  layer  Ordinarily, 
also,  the  direction  of  the  spiml  in  the  following  layer  is  the  same 
afi  in  the  foregoing,  but  in  some  cases  the  direction  of  the  next 
spiral  is  directly  opposite  that  of  the  first. 

The  first  condition  mentioned  above  is  very  common,  and  rings  are 
often  found  so  very  much  thickened  that  they  bnve  onlv  a  little  bole  in 
tlie  centre ;  and  as  they  do  not  increase  so  much  in  breadth,  they  appear, 
when  perfectly  formed,  like  tlun  discs  with  a  hole  bored 
through  them.     They  are  seen  in  the  Caeteir,  as  Opun- 
tia   eylindriea,  Meloeaciut,    Mammdlana,   &c       Ihis 
occurrence  is  also  very  frequent  in  porous  cells,  so  that 
the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  reduced  to  a  scarcely  visible 
point.     Such  cells  are  very  common  m  plants,  and  a 
single  layer  may  be  easily  seen  upon  a  transverse  section 
The  pores  of  the  deposit  layers  become  grnduully  con- 
verted into   canab   (fig.  32.).      Such   canals  frequently 
approach  each  other,  and  at  last  unite,  so  that  the  inner 
layer   is  much  leas   porous  than   tiie  outer  (fag  33  ) 
With  these  may  be  compared  the  elegant  formations  in  lue  so  caiiea 

'  TnuuTcne  mciIod  or  three  liber  cells  >nd  some  parenchyma  cells  in  the  China 
Ttgia  (CtHAoM  tenbitt^ata  Hurali.).  fhe  liber  ceIIs  "how  wry  clearly  the  drpoiil 
Uyen  and  Ibe  porout  canals. 
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HtoncB  of  winter  pears  and  quinces  ; 
in  the  bark  of  the  petiole  and  stem 
otJioya  caniota;  in  the  stem  oi  Fraxi- 
nut  excehior  (Plate  I.,  flg.  22.);  and  in 
the  fi-uit  Btalks  oi  Magnolia  (Plate  L, 
fig.  21.),  &c.  These  are  caUed,  with 
peculiar  impropriety,  bnmched  porous 
canals.  Mobl*  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered  this  process  of  growth  by  de- 
posit-layers in  the  cells  of  the  plants, 
and  thus  explained  one  of  the  most 
important  processes  in  the  life  of  the 
plaint. 

Formations  of  the  second  kind  hare 
been  longer  known,  as  in  the  wood 
of  the  Yew,  where  aepantted  spiral 
fibres  and  nngs  are  seen,  between 
the  windings  of  which  are  also  large 
pores.  In  recent  times  many  simi- 
lar formations  have  been  obaerFed  in  the  Lim^  the  Vine,  in  Pnuna 
Padui,  Ife/leborvg/a:tidtu,&c.{fig.Si.).  Little 
is  at  present  known  of  their  mode  of  formation.  >    '*  d 

In  the  Lime,  in  the  spring,  we  find  in  the  cam-  •*■  ■* 

bium  spiral  cells  with  the  fibres  close  tc^ther ; 
in  the  course  of  growth  these  extendi  the  spires 
separate  from  one  another,  and  pores  are  formed 
between  them,  so  that  here  the  porous  layer  is 
the  last  formed.  How  it  is  formed  in  other 
cases  is  yet  a  question. 

In  the  tender  spiral  cells  of  the  bark  of  the 
Aselepiadea  and  Apocynacat,  and  in  the  deli- 
cate spiral  cellular  tissue  generally,  there  is 
sometimes  observed  the  appearance  of  a  crossing 
of  the  spiral  fibres.     This  may  arise  from  the 

spires  of  neighbouring  cells,  or  from  the  transparency  of  the  walls  of  the 
same  cell ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  is  an  original 
formation  (Plate!.,  fig.  23.),  and  arises  probably  from  spires  formed  in 
opposite  directions. 

§  21.  In  many  cells  tbe  spots  remaining  free  from  the  aecondBiy 
deposits  become  fluid  and  are  resorbed.  In  ihis  way  cavitiee 
are  formed  in  the  membrane.  Upon  this  depends  the  distinc- 
tion between  cells  and  vessels.  The  last  are  only  rows  of  ccUb 
whose  cavities  have  in  this  way  been  brought  into  union  with  each 
other. 


of  the  paJm-itcm,  aad  in  other  placi 


aeli  from  Jftllibona /atidui.  A,  LongUudiiul  leclion.  a,  Twoadhmng  tcmcIi 
with  the  pore*  tut  through,  mnd  the  projection*  of  the  ^inl  fibres,  b,  The  wall  of 
the  vomI,  without  pores  touching  the  vood-cells,  with  the  pnyecdoui  oT  the  Gbm. 
B,  A  ve»e1  Krn  rram  without. 
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Hugo  Mohl  was  tlie  first  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  these 
excavBtiooB  and  pores ;  and  daily  observation  confirms  tbe  existence  of 
actual  cavities  in  the  membrane.  Tbe  existence  of  a  free  communication 
between  the  vascular  cells  was  early  recognised ;  but  they  were  regarded 
as  originally  continuous  tubes,  and  wonderful  views  of  their  structure 
announced,  because  the  history  of  their  development  was  not  studied. 
All  Teasels  consist  originally  of  vertical  rows  of  closed  cells,  in  which  are 
gradually  deposited  the  secondary  layers,  according  to  the 
forms  oi^  which  they  are  named.  When  these  deposit- 
layers  are  tolerably  perfectly  formed,  a  process  commences 
whereby  the  primary  cell-membrane  is  resorbed,  so  that 
the  individual  cells  are  brought  into  free  communication. 
This  resorption  generally  includes  all  horizontal  form- 
ations of  the  deposit  process,  but  in  some  cases  a  horizontal 
wall  remains  with  only  a  pore  or  hole  in  its  centre  (fig.  35.). 
Such  formations  present  themselves  very  decidedly  in  the 
Mosses  in  the  group  Leiicophanea,  as  in  Sphagnum,  in 
the  parencbyma-ceUs  of  old  Cyeadete,  in  the  so-called 
vessels  and  sometimes  porous  cells  of  Con^tra,  where 
they  tOQch  the  medullary  raya,  in  the  green-walled  cells 
of  Uie  root-caps  of  Aeridet  odoratttm,  &c 


SECTION  n. 

OF  CELLtf  IN  COUBINATION,   AND  INTEBCBUULAIt  FOEUATIONS. 


S  22.  The  individual  cells,  originating  in  the  manner  described, 
are  grouped  together  in  various  ways  into  great  maesea  (called 
tisBueS)  tela,  contextus\  which,  according  to  their  combination  out 
of  various  or  umilar  elementary  parts,  may 
be  arranged  on  the  following  plan  :  — 

5  23.  A.  Parenchyma.  —  It  forms  the 
principal  moBs  of  plants  and  of  their  parts. 
It  is, 

a.  Incomplete  Parenchyma,  when  the  cells 
barely  touch  each  other  by  their  parietes. 
This  may  be  agun  divided  into, 

1.  Spherical  or  elliptical  Parenchyma, 
in  which  the  cells  are  round.  This  pre- 
vails in  succulent  plants  (fig.  36.). 


M  akitont.     The  od- 
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2.  Spongiform  Pa- 
renclit/ma,  which  con- 
eista  of  cells  extend- 
iag  themselveB  irregu- 
lany  in  a.  stcUate  form, 
and  which  touch  only 
at  the  end  of  cnch  ray 
(fig.  37.}.  Such  tis- 
sue frequently  filk  up 
the  iiir-pas8ngeB,and  oc- 
curs in  all  tiBfluo  which 
dries  rapidly,  and  also 
in  the  under  Iiulf  uf  tlio 

IMirviichyinn    uf    inoat 
eiivcd. 

A.  CumiilrlK  l^irrn- 
efii/iMii,  ill  which  thu 
tuii<iliiii|{  111'  thii  ci'IIm  lit 
cuinplotu  on  uvury  Hide, 
I.  HrifuUir  or  ihulf 
ranlriil  jmrmrhyma, 
coniiistiMft  of  almost 
punt  |K>ly<H]nd  colls, 
without  the  predoini- 
tuin«e  of  any  jmrticulnr  dimension.  It  is  found  mostly  in  the  pith 
of  plants  (iiga.  38,  39.> 


2,  Limffitiiilinnl,  cylindrical,  at  prismatic  parenckt/ma.  It  occurs 
ill  rapidly  growing  plants,  sometiinea  in  the  pith  of  monocotyledons 
and  in  tlio  interior  of  species  of  Fucncea  (fig.  40.). 

:t.  TahuUtr  jxirenchyma,  consisting  of  four-cornered  tabular 
ccIIh.  Thoy  occur  in  the  external  bark,  especially  in  the  suberous 
iind  (\clluhir  layers  (fig.  41.). 


*  NiKmKtrurm  parvnch)rn»  from  ao  ii 
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S  24.  B.  Intebcelldlab  Stbteh. — The  contact  of  the  sides 
of  the  cells  in  plants  is  seldom  or  never  perfect,  ao  that  there  are 
formed  numerous  cavities,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important  varieties : 

a.  Original  cavitjes  fonned  bj  the  imperfect  contact  of  the  cells: 

1.  Intercellular  paiiaget;  small  three>corDered  canals  numiiig 
around  the  cells,  and  seen  in  almost  all  kinds  of  parenchyma. 

2.  Intercellular  spaces ;  great  irregular  spaces  between  the  cells, 
occuiTiDg  especiallj  in  spongiform  cellular  tissue. 

b.  Later-formed  cavities : 

1.  Beceptacles  of  tpecial  secretions.  These  arise  from  the  ex- 
udation of  the  juices  of  the  cells  into  the  intercellular  passages. 
Two  kinds  of  these  may  he  disdnguisbed : 

a.  Formed  by  compact  cells, 
lying  close  on  one  another,  and 
apparently  not  separable;  asthe 
resin-cells  of  the  bark  of  Coni- 
Jera,  and  individual  gum-cells. 

|S.  Formed  by  loose  cells,  with 
their  walls  projecting  vesicularly 
into  the  cavity,  and  apparently 
separable.  Such  cavities  mostly 
contain  peculiar  secretions,  and 
are  seen  in  the  latex-canals 
of  species  of  Mammillaria  and 
Rhus,  the  gum-cells  of  Cgcadea 
(fig.  42.),  and  the  reun-cells  of 
the  wood  of  ConifertB, 

"  Parenehjma  ftcnn  lbs  itmi  of  Vttia  Faba.  In  the  cdU  n«  Nca  paroui  oftn'iagi, 
and  in  two  cdU  cytobtMU,  with  gnmuln  of  atsrch. 

"  FareDctayma  from  the  buk  dl  Qutrcui  SkAct  (cork  oak),      a,  longitudinal  KCtioik 
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2.  Receptacles  of  air,  formed  by  the  destruction  of  a  mass  of 
parenchynia.     They  are :         ; 

a.  Air  Canals.  These  are  formed  by  a  portion  of  parenchyma 
becoming  changed  firet  Into  epongifonn  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  then  torn  and  resorbed.  The  walla  of  these  canals  are  pei*- 
fectly  amooth,  and  the  caTity  is  divided  into  ^ 

definite  apncca  by  a  layer  of  stellate  cells,  as 
though  interrupted  by  horizontal  layers.  Seen 
in  Canna,  Nymphaa,  &c.  (figs.  43,  44,  45.). 


j3.  Air  Cavities.  In  these  a  portioa  of  parenchyma  is  inor- 
dinately torn  by  the  growth  of  a  portion  of  the  plant.  Their  walls 
are  rough  with  the  remains  of  torn  cells.  Seen  in  the  stems  of 
grasses,  many  Compositce,  and  in  the  Umbelltfera. 

525.  C.  Vessels.  {Va»a,  Trachea.)  When  a  row  of 
lengthened  parenchyma-cells  have,  through  resorption,  their  ca- 
vitiea  brought  into  continuous  communication,  such  a  Kries  of 
cells  are  called,  by  an  unfortunate  expreamon,  a  vessel ;  and  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  above  tiasucB  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  its  walls,  as  spiral  vessel,  annular  duct,  porous 
veascl,  &C.  (vaaa  spiralia,  annuiata,  poroia). 

The  nature  of  the  vegetable  vessel  has  hcen  much  misandentood,  from 
the  neglect  of  the  history  of  ita  development.  Variotis  views  have  been 
and  are  entertained  ;  yet  nothing  is  easier,  in  the  letter  and  more  fully 
developed  parts  of  plants,  than  to  observe  the  formation  of  a  vessel  out  of 
a  row  of  cells.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  may  be  difficult,  as  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vessel  occurs  at  too  early  a  period  in  their  history  to  be  aeen. 
In  other  cases,  a  union  of  the  two  vessels,  side  to  side,  may  prevent  an 
unskilful  observer  from  detecting  what  is  going  on  in  them.  Nowhere  is 
the  formation  of  vessels  out  of  cells,  and  the  connexion  of  the  spiral 
formation  with  this  process,  more  easy  to  be  observed  than  in  the  com- 
mon balsam  (^BaUamina'),* 

*  Anitoniie  unit  Fliraiologie  der  Cunteta, 

"  SulUte  cellular  tissue,  from  the  boriiontal  liy en  in  tbt  air-cuuli  cf  the  petiole  of 
Aponogetm  dutachyon.  The  three- cornereil  intercellular  paiugei  are  Terj  Urg*,  and 
tile  raya  or  the  celli  proportionately  long. 

"  The  Hine.  The  three-comered  intercellular  pungei  are  aomevhat  rounded,  and 
rather  amill ;  the  rays  of  the  cell  proportionately  short.  The  walls  oT  the  cdls,  between 
two  niya.  are  somewhat  thickened. 

"  The  aauie  from  the  leares  of  P.Ynfariu  fflobmlifira.  The  eella  are  somewhat  length- 
ened, with  abort  and  broad  rays;  the  parts  of  the  wall  in  contact  thickened  ;  the  inter- 
cellular passages  irregularly  rounded. 
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Frequently,  in  the  later-formed  vnsculiLr  cells,  the  septum  is  biYikcti 
down  in  such  a  manner  that  it  remains  in  a  circle  a  "     '_  ' 

septum  is  seldom  entirely  horizontal,  but  ordinarily  somewhat  inclined 
fi-om  the  axis  of  the  plant  towards  the  radius,  very  seldom  towards  the 
periphery.  Such  cavities  in  the  septum  may  lie  frequently  seen  by  n 
longitudinal  section  of  a  vessel.  Treviranus*  first  remarked  this,  but 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Meyen  f  gave  a  very  unsatisfactory  expla- 
nation of  it.  This  breaking  up  of  the  septum  only  occurs  where  there  is 
a  kind  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  septum  itself.  Where  this  ten- 
dency is  very  strong,  instead  of  n  single  cavity  many  are  formed,  and 
the  septum  acquires  a  regular  ladder-like  aspect ;  a  fact  first  announced 
by  Mohl.  X  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  Beech,  in  the  roots  of  Falms, 
in  Arvndo  Donax,  &c.  Again,  the  tendency  may  be  so  strong,  that  the 
cells  may  be  regarded  as  lying  on  one  another,  and  there  is  formed  upon 
the  septum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cell,  spiral  fibres  or  pores. 

That  the  completely  developed  vessels  contain  only  air,  is  a  fact  that 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  naked  eye.  Sometimes,  in  old  age,  abnormal 
fluids  will  be  found  in  them,  and  cells  are  developed  in  the  vessels.  Cells 
are  found  in  the  old  porous  vessels  of  the  Oak  and  Elm,  and  I  have  found 
them  frequently  in  the  spiral  vessels  of  the  sleros  of  Scttaminea,  aa 
Canna  and  Hedi/chium.  Such  cells  do  not  appear  to  me  to  originate  in 
the  vessels,  but  arise  from  neighbouring  cells  being  pressed  into  the 
vessel  between  the  spiral  fibres.  The  cell  thus  pressed  into  the  vessel 
originates  the  new  cells.  The  so-called  monilifonn  vessels  are  not 
formed  in  a  diflTerent  manner  fi-om  others. 


§  26.  D.  Vascdlar  Bundles, — This  term  is  applied  to  a  maae 
of  lengthened  cells,  of  which  a  part  have  been  changed  into  vessels, 
and  wliich  is  more  or  leas  clearly  dlatinguiahed  from  the  parenchyma^ 
which  they  penetrate  in  longer  or  shorter  maases.  They  are 
either,  — 

a.  Simultaneous  vascular  bundles,  when  all  parts  of  the  btiudlo 
originate  and  arc  developed  at  the  same  time,  as  seen  in  the 
Cryptogamia. 

b.  Successive  vascular  bundles,  when  the  individual  parts  of  the 
bundle,  and  especially  in  the  stem,  arise  and  arc  dcvebjicd  from 
within  outwards.  At  first  they  consist  of  a  delicate  cellular  tiaavie, 
filled  with  an  opnque  fluid  {cambium),  which,  whilst  internally  it 
forms  lengthened  cells  and  vessels,  goes  on  increasing  externally. 
These  may  be  divided  into, — 

1 .  Definite  or  closed  bundles.  In  these  the  growth  of  the  bundles 
only  continues  for  a  abort  time ;  they  then  liecome  surrounded  by  a 
sharply  defined  cellular  tissue,  and  are  incapable  of  further  develop- 
ment. Ordinarily  the  vessels  lie  in  a  line,  or  are  formed  from 
within  outwards;  externally,  or  on  both  aides  the  line,  are  seen  a 
pair  of  large  porous  vessels,  and  the  whole  ia  surrounded  and  mixed 
with  lengthened  thick-walled  parenchyma,  which  distinguish  the 

*   Vom  inwcndisGn  Bau  del  Gi^wiichse,   GoUingen,  1B06,  Ub.  I  iig.  10.  b. 

\  Phftolomie,  S.  2G4. 

\  He  Palmflrom  Slr,irliira.  tali.  n.  figs.  1^,  11,  1  J. 
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bundles  from  the  thin-walled  sliort  parenchyma  around.     Such  are 
monocotyledonous  vascular  bundles. 

2.  Indefinite  or  unclosed  bundles.  In  these  the  cambium  does 
not  cease  to  develop,  and  the  vessels  to  thicken  from  within  outwards, 
till  the  organ,  or  the  plant  to  which  it  belongs,  ceases  to  live. 
Such  are  dicotyledonous  vascular  bundles,  and  they  may  again 
be  distinguished  into, — 

«.  Primary  vascular  Bundles,  those  which  are  produced  during 
the  first  period  of  vegetation,  or  first  year.  In  the  inner  half  it 
consists  of  the  same  parts  as  the  closed  bundles,  only  that  the  ves- 
sels are  more  numerous,  and  not  so  regularly  arranged ;  the  outer 
half  is  composed  of  Ciimbium-cells,  which  are  distinct  laterally  and 
in  front,  but  pass  quickly  into  the  surrounding  parenchyma. 

/3.  The  Wood.  After  the  completion  of  the  first  period  of  vege- 
tation, the  parts  of  a  plant  generally  cease  to  increase  in  length ; 
but  as  the  new  cambium-cells  must,  nevertheless,  extend  to  a  cert^n 
length,  they  necessarily  interpenetrate  amongst  each  other  by 
pointed  extremities.  Thus  originates,  in  the  place  of  parenchyma, 
a  peculiar  tissue  which  is  called  prosenchyma,  A  part  of  these 
retain  their  narrow  lengthened  form,  pointed  above  and  below 
(wood-cells,  woody  fibres),  but  between  them  open  individual  per- 
pendicular rows  of  cells,  often  very  strongly  marked,  which  become 
converted  into  vessels.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  the  ConiferaSy 
Cycadace(B,  and  some  others,  where  all  the  wood-cells  are  tolerably 
uniform.  The  jjortion  of  wood  that  is  formed  first  in  every  year 
is  composed  of  broad  thin- walled  cells,  and  contains  more  vessels 
than  later-formed  wood,  which  consists  of  smaller  vessels,  and  the 
cells  are  always  narrow  and  thick-walled.  In  this  way  the  differ- 
ence between  the  growth  of  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  the 
year  may  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye.  It  is  from  this  cause 
that  the  trunk  of  a  tree  displays,  on  a  transverse  section,  as  many 
concentric  rings  as  the  tree  is  years  old;  and  these  are  called 
annual  rings. 

The  cellular  tissue  existing  between  the  vascular  bundles  and 
their  developing  masses,  and  which  ordinarily  appear  extended  from 
within  outwards,  are  called  medullary  rays.  Such  extensions  of  the 
cellular  tissue  are  large  when  they  reach  from  the  pith  to  the  bark, 
and  small  when  they  begin  or  end  in  the  wood. 

The  Cambium,  —  When  the  growing  parts  of  plants  which  form 
and  develope  buds  are  examined,  there  will  be  found  always  present  a 
tissue  which  is  only  difficult  of  rcognition  in  its  individuality.  The 
cells  of  this  tissue,  distended  with  assimilated  mucilaginous  granular 
matter,  contain  young  cells,  cytoblasts,  and  often  also  superfluous  nutri- 
tionary  matter,  such  as  starch ;  and  are  pressed  by  small  narrow  delicate 
cells,  so  tliat  it  is  very  difficult  in  tliis  tissue  to  distinguish  its  component 
parts.  Gradually,  separate  masses  of  cells,  with  a  distinct  and  definite 
outline,  appear  in  this  chaos,  and  they  cease  to  partake  of  the  process  of 
growth  going  on.     At  first  the  epidermis  is  separated,  then  the  vascular 
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bundles,  Inter  the  parcDcbyma,  and  at  Inst  tliere  remnins  a  portion  of 
CAmbium  at  the  point  of  tlie  stem  {Punctum  vegetalionis,  C.  Fr.  WoltF), 
and  externally  tu  the  Tascular  bundles.  This  last  part  has  beeo  i 
especially  characterised  as  cambium,  but  it  does  not  differ  from  the  other. 
The  cambium  is  not  an  unorganised  mass,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but 
in  the  vascular  plants,  at  least,  is  always  a  cellular  tissue  containing  cyto- 
blasts,  and,  in  a  state  of  active  vitality,  forming  new  cells,  a  part  of 
which  adheres  inall  its  forms  to  the  cellular  tissue  already  formed,  and 
a  part  remains  as  cambium  to  carry  on  the  process  of  growth.  In  this 
cambium  the  following  tissues  originate :  — 

The  Vascular  Bundles.  —  A  iai^e  scries  of  observations  prove  that 
tlie  vessels,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  cells  connected  with  them,  cease 
to  exhibit  the  collective  energy  of  cell-life  sooner  than  tlie  neighbouring 
cells.  They  cease  earlier  to  develope  new  cells,  they  pass  sooner  from 
the  condition  of  the  general  nutrition  of  the  membrane  into  that  of  the 
deposition  of  secondary  layers,  they  consume  quicker  their  assimilated 
contents  without  forming  new  ones,  and  when  the  neighbouring  cells 
are  first  commencing  their  chemical  activity  they  have  either  consumed 
all  their  juices,  or  convey  only  air  (the  vessels)  or  a  very  homogeneous 
indifferent  sap  (the  young  wood'Cells).  There  are  cells  which  pass 
through  all  the  stages  of  Ofe  quicker  than  the  parcnchyina-cclls.  In 
this  way  all  the  phenomena  may  be  easily  and  perfectly  eicplained.  The 
porencliyma -cells  form  new  cells  when  the  vascular  bundles  have  ceased 
to  do  so.  Thera  will,  therefore,  be  always  present,  in  a  longitudinal 
muss,  a  larger  number  of  porenchjmti-cells  than  cells  of  the  vascular 
bundles ;  the  last  are  always  much  longer  than  the  first.  This  antago- 
nism  is  especially  evident  at  the  commencement  of  a  vascular  bundle, 
at  least  at  its  sides,  where  its  cells  gradually  pass  into  the  parenchyma. 
As  the  formation  of  the  secondary  layers  is  an  important  point  in  the 
permanent  development  of  cells,  so  the  foi-m  of  individual  cells  of  the 
vascular  bundles  depends  on  the  period  in  which  they  originate.  Several 
kinds  of  vascular  bundles  are  recognised. 

1.  In  the  higher  Cri/ptogamia,  the  Fema,  Lycopodiacea,  Eguisetacea 
(cryptogamic  vascular  plants),  sometimes  in  aerial  stems  (less  in  the 
creeping  subterranean  stems,  and  in  the  Equiieta  generally),  the  entire 
Tascular  bundle  arises  and  is  <leveloped  at  the  same  time.  In  these 
vascular  bundles  there  is  a  great  similarity  of  form  ;  and,  as  the  stems  of 
these  plants  increase  little  in  length  after  the  formation  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  almost  the  only  kind  of  vessel  seen  is  that  with  cleft-like  pores.* 
The  Lycopodiacem  have  vessels  with  a  very  narrow  spiral  fibre ;  the 
Eqtiisetaceie  I  annular  vessels,  hut  with  narrow  rings.} 

2.  In  the  Phnaeraz/amia  a  successive  formation  of  vascular  bundles 
takes  place.  The  parts  next  the  axis  are  iirgt  developed  from  the  cam- 
bimn,  and  the  dnvelopment  extends  gradually  towards  the  periphery. 
Then  appear  the  parts  belonging  to  the  vascular  bundles,  but  never 
until  the  other  portions  have  made  considerable  progress.  From  this 
arises  several  important  modilicationa  of  the  vascular  bundles.  The 
type  of  the  deposit  layer  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  vessel  at  first. 
Nearest  the  axis  we  find  distant  annular  vesseb  ;  following  these,  vessels 

•   Muhl  di^  StrucEuri  CBudicU  Fillcuni  arborcsceiitium.      Munich,  1S33. 

t  They  ought  to  be  placed  highest  ■tnung  tlie  Cryptoi/amia,  nccording  lo  my  <iew. 

tl  BbeliofT,  Die  kr^lXoirnmlsclieii  Ci'tvucliBe.      NUrnli.  \»2n. 
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with  rings  less  distant ;  then  spiral  veesels  succeed,  whose  spires,  al- 
though far  apart,  are  ^et  not  so  far  apart  as  the  rings  of  the  annular 
vessela  ;  then  follow  closely-wound  spiral  vessels ;  then  reticulated ;  and 
lastly,  porous  vessels.  This  course  is  observed  although  one  or  more  of 
these  formations  mnj  be  absent.  So  constant  is  this  structure,  that  the 
relative  age  of  two  vessels  may  be  easily  indicated  by  it.  Thus  in 
monocotyledonous  plants  we  often  see  porous  vessels  lying  at  the  side, 
or  behind,  the  spiral  and  reticulated  vessels,  but  they  arise  later  than 
the  others,  and  this  is  shown  by  their  configuration. 

u.  In  Monocotyledons,  a  remarkable  change  takes  place  in  the  cam' 
bium  within  a  year  of  the  first  period  of  vegetation.  At  the  commence- 
ment the  cells  which  contained  cytoblasts  lose  them,  and  their  place  ia 
taken  by  a  clear  fluid,  and  all  new  formations  cease,  and  the  cells  become 
arranged  in  perpendicular  rows,  so  that  where  from  three  to  five  cells 
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irere  heaped  hither,  a  row  of  Btroiiger,  thicker,  and  lonser  cells  are 
found  (fig.  47.).» 


Daring  this  time  the  longitudinal  parenchyma-cells  belonging  to  the 
TBflcuIar  bundles,  and  which  either  surround  them,  or  form  a  great  bundle 
both  before  and  behind,  hare  their  walls  strongly  thickened,  bo  that  the 
oncbanged  vascular  bundles  are  rendered  much  more  apparent  in  the 

*  See  Hohl  de  Paliturum  Stnielura,  wberc  there  nre  100117  dravinga  of  mono- 
eolyledononi  VMCulir  bundle*,  but  which  do  not  eipren  stnmglj  enough  th«  abort 
pcooluritr. 

'  BnrrwTW  closed  twcuIit  bundle*  fram  the  petiole  of  Afwa  laplailiim,  from  ■ 
boriiontKl  wall  between  two  air-puiBges  near  to  the  under  lur&ce*  of  Ihe  petiole. 
jI,  a  tnuurene  Kction.  B,  A  longitudinal  aection  of  the  nme.  The  arrow  denolei 
Ihe  direction  firom  Ihe  upper  to  the  under  surfoce  of  Ihe  petiole,  o.  The  cambium 
ectU  (  roiB  pn^riu  of  Hohl). 
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ButTounding  parenchyma  (fig.  47.).   Still,  examples  are  veij  frequent  in 
which  the  vascular  bundles  pass  into  the  Burrounding  parencbjma, 

fl.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  vascular  bundles  M  the  Dico^ledona 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Monocotyledons.  The  difference 
is  first  visible  towards  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  vegetation.  At 
this  period  the  aspect  of  the  cambium  is  unchanged,  its  fonnative  ac- 
tivity  continues,  and  new  cells  are  deposited  upon  the  vascular  bundles. 
The  first  part  of  the  vascular  bundle  is  formed  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  as  in  Mouoco^ledons,  and  exhibit  precisely  the  same 
ap2)earance8  (fig.  48).  From  this  point,  however,  the  further  development 


is  very  ilificrcnt,  for  here  it  is  important  to  observe  that  all  longitudinal 
extension  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  ceases.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
new-formed  cells  frequently  continue  to  extend,  so  that  they  have  not 
Butficicnt  room  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ends  of  the  cells  in  a 
horizontal  layer  press  themselves  between  the  ends  of  the  celb  which 
lie  above  tliem  and  below  them,  and  thus  they  all  become  pointed.  In 
all  recently  formed  wood-cells  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  shorter 
than  the  old  cells,  and  their  ends  are  rounded.  The  peculiar  form  of 
tlie  prosencliyms-^ells  ia  produced  later.  In  the  first  part  of  the  vascular 
bundles  no  such  cells  are  ever  found ;  the  innermost  are  longitudinal 
parenchyma-ccIls,  and  pass  gradually  outwards  into  the  wood-c^la.  But 
there  arc  imitnnces  where  no  such  extension  of  tlie  recently  formed  cells 
ever  takes  place,  and  then  the  entire  wood  consists  only  of  parenchy- 
matous cells,  at),  for  instance,  in  Bombax  penlandra,  Carolinea  fitinor, 
and  perhaps  all  Bombacete.  In  the  Inter  products  of  the  formative  acti- 
vity of  the  cambium,  a  great  difierence  in  its  growth  is  observed, 
according  as  the  cells  are  developed  as  wood-cells  (prosenchyma)  or  aa 
they  are  uniformly  or  irregularly  deposited.  The  simplest  kinds  of  wood, 
on  the  one  aide,  are  those  in  which  all  the  cells  are  similiu'ly  developed, 
and  where  no  distinction  between  the  cells  and  the  so-called  ve^els 
exists.  Such  wood  is  seen  in  the  Conifera  and  Ct/cadacea,  consisting  of 
lengthened  prosenchyma,  like  broad  cells  with  from  one  to  dght  rows  of 
pores  (fig.  49.  A,  B). 
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The  wood  of  the  epeciea  of  3fa»«ni(//aria  differs  little  from  thifl.  At  first 
sight  it  appears  to  consist  of  an  entirely  uniform  tissue  of  somewhat  ex- 
tended cylindrical  cells,  which  are  diatingnislied  by  a  moat  delicate  spiral 
band  projecting  far  into  the  cell  (fig.  50.  B).  By  greater  observation 
upon  longitudioal  and  transverse  sections  of  tbe  cells  in  which  the  spiral 


fibres  project  less  into  the  cells,  it  will  he  found  that  they  are  in  com- 
munication with  one  another,  and  allow  air  to  pass  through  (fig.  50.  A  a, 
S  a).     This  IB  the  simplest  form  of  the  so-called  vcBsel. 

In  another  way  a  simple  kind  of  wooil  is  formed  in  CaroKnea  minor. 
It  is  extremely  light  and  soft  (like  corl<),  and  consists  of  regular  paren- 
chymo-ccUs,  slightly  elongated  and  somewhat  porous,  and  of  individual 
rows  of  much  broader  and  longer,  cylindrical,  and  clearly  porous  cells 
(called  vessels),  standing  in  open  communication  with  one  another.  Very 
similar  to  this  is  the  wood  of  Bombax  peittOTtdra  (figa.  51,  52.),  where 
we  find,  between  the  parenchymatous  cells,  individual,  long,  but  tolerably 
thia-walled,  prosenchyma-cells  (fig3.51,  52.  b).  From  this  to  the  ordinary 
wood  a  transition  is  formed  by  some  wood  in  my  poaseasiou  from  the 


"  A.  TrainTer«  section  of  the  wood  of  Cgeat  i 

Ibe  siTnc,  parallel  lo  the  meduUsry  nyt.     a.  In  bt 
taamX  etangsled  eclis  hsre  upon  Clieir  walls  innume 

**  A,  TrnnsTCrte  BeMion  of  [he  wuod  of  MuBrmiiiana  gvaam/nna.  a, 
section  of  the  siroe,  piir>llel  to  the  bark,  a  and  e,  Spirnll;  formed  pli 
eeili :   theae  cells  contain  onlj  air.     h,  Mcdullnry  lay  cells. 


'□,  B,  Longitudinal  section  of 
urc«,  medullary  ray  cells.  Tile 
large  pores. 
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cover  of  a  Chinese  casket.  At  a  cursory  first  glance  tbe  tranavene  sec- 
tion (flg.  53.)  appears  to  exhibit  clearly  defined  annual  rings.  More  ac- 
curate research  shows  that  the  dark  stripes  which,  as  the  most  external 


part  of  an  annual  ring,  appear,  are  not  connected,  but  form  isolated 
transverse  bands  between  the  two  medullary  rays.     These  transverse 

*'  Tmurerae  lection  of  the  wood  of  nombai  penlandra.  The  entire  wood  nmliti  el 
thin. vailed  but  porous  parenchymm  (c),  in  which  indinidual  thick.wallrd  wood-«elIi  (b) 
are  scattered.  Small  Tnedullar;  rsyi,  coiisiiting  ut  iniiiiidual  rowi  of  cell*,  pun  through 
the  wood  at  prett;  rtgulat  distaiwes.  In  the  undei  halF  of  the  icction,  the  eell-valla 
become  impL-rcpptibl;  thicker,  hv  which  the  boundariei  of  the  two  annual  rings  ar* 
'earlf  indicated.      Single  or  In  pairs,  porous  cells,  lying  on  one  another,  pan  through 


,  Porous  leocla.     b,  Wood-cslU. 


■•  Longitudinal    section   of  the  tan 
c.  Parenchyma. 

"  Transiersc  aection  of  wood  from  a  Chinese  casket,  with  a  low  magnifying 
power.  At  Rrst  sight,  the  dark  Iranireise  bands  might  be  regarded  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  annual  rings.  The^  are  not,  howcrer,  connected  together,  and  each  extendi 
between  the  medullar;  rays.  The  unatl  space  marked  at  x  is  xtmnglj  magnifled  at 
fig.  54.,  where  it  will  be  *een  that  the  dark  bands  sre  formed  out  of  small  itripa  </ 
wood-cells,  which  alternate  with  a  thin-walled  porous  parenchyma  (c).  Between  the 
wood-cells  and  the  medullary  rays  there  eiista  also  a  layer  of  thin-walled  parcnohjiaa- 
cells.  Between  the  wood-cells  may  be  observed  radial  rows  of  somewhat  broader  and 
smaller  thick-watled  wood-cells.  Tlie  Ihin-walled  medullary  ray  cells  (A)  are  also 
porous.  Fig.  55.  is  a  longitudinal  section,  parallel  to  the  medullary  rays  ;  and  the 
letters  a,  6,  c  indicate  (he  same  parts  as  in  fig.  54.  Largo  porous  vessels  are  seen  in 
fig.  53.,  wbieh  are  iiot  reprctcnted  in  the  other  figures. 
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bonds  consist  exclusiTelj  of  prosenchyma  (figs.  54.  a,  55.  a),  whilst  the 
wood  between  which  they  lie  conaista  of  very  r^ukr,  not  mach  ex- 
tended, thin-waited,  and  porona  parenchyma  (figs.  54.  c,  55.  c). 


The  opposite  of  this  is  the  extremely  light  and  porous  wood  of  the 
various  species  oCAvicenma,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  very  broad 
porous  Tessela,  whose  interstices  arc  filled  with  small  porous  parenchyma- 
cells  (lig.  56.> 

Lastly,  the  great  mass  of  most  wood  consists  of  longitudinal,  thiclc- 
wftUed  prosenchyma-cells,  and,  ta  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  of  smaller 
porous  vessels  (figs.  57, 58.). 


From  the  foregoing  remarks  and  observations  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
are  called  vessels  are  unessential  modifications  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  no  erroneous  impression  be  conveyed  by  the 
once  generally  received  term  of  "  vascular  bundles."     Such  bundles  may 

*  Tminene  *eetion  of  the  wood  of  Aeicfnitia.  The  wood  coiwiiti  tnlirely  of  fee; 
broad  paroni  thhU,  tc^tber  irilh  very  nnilt  tbin-mlW  parenchjmBtotu  cell*. 

"  Traimcna  notian  of  the  Terj  h«Ty  tad  thick  wood  or  UaioHia  nepalatiM.  "Die 
entira  mui  roosuti  of  lerj  tbick-wklled  wood-celli  (c).  and  broad  poroua  veneli  (i). 
The  calli  of  tba  meduUuj  niya  (a)  are  leiy  thick-walled,  and  learcelj  to  be  dUtin- 
guUhed  trom  the  wood'cclla. 

''  Loofiludinal  atetion  of  the  mdu.    s,  t,  e,  noneqiond  with  lig.  55.     d,  the  cut 

'      -    ■  '  "       rty. 


^ 
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be  seen  without  vessels  in.  the  longitudinal  tissue  of  manj  Cr^ptoganda^ 
L  the  Moaaes,  also  amongst  the  Phanerogamia,  in  Alayaca  /IttviO' 
some  species  of  l^tamageton,  in  A'ajat,  Caulinia,  and  CmVlo- 
phyllum;  in  short,  in  nil  plants  growing  under  water,  or  whicli  am 
nourished  from  their  sm-face  and  not  their  rooie.  The  term  "  veasel"  has 
misled  botanists,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  be  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  so-called  vegetable  vettsels 
ftnd  those  of  animals,  as  there  is  between  vegetable  and  animal  wings  and 
reproductive  germs.  The  vessels  of  plants  play  but  a  vury  subordinate  pari 
in  the  functions  of  vegetable  life,  and,  so  far  from  being  sjiccial  organa  for 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  of  plants,  they  are  themselves  the  last  pro- 
duced results  of  such  movements  of  the  sap,  and  the  first  parts  tobecMMne 
filled  up  and  impervious  to  the  admission  of  the  juices  circulating  iji  the 
plant.  Vessels  are  often  found  wanting  in  entire  plants,  and  the  most 
important  parts  of  plants,  as  in  the  gemmules  aud  ftlaments,  whilst  in 
other  plants  closely  related  to  these  they  arc  found  present.  These  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  vascular  bundles  I  first  propounded  in  Wieginuin'a 
Arcbiv  for  1839  (Bd.  L  S.  220.)." 

§27.  E.  TissDB  OF  TUB  LiREn  ( Te/u  ^firosa,  Biiatgewebe). 
ThU  is  formed  of  cells  so  long  that  they  cannot  be  regai-dcti  as  cells 
BUpcriuiposcd  upon  one  another,  but  as  fibres  lying  close  to  one 
another.  The  walls  of  these  cells  are  strong,  often  thickeiied  eo  as  to 
exclude  the  transmisBion  of  light,  without  exhibiting  a  clear  confi- 
guration of  the  deposit  layers.  They  are  mostly  soft  and  flexible. 
These  cells  aeidom  present  themselves  individually  in  tlie  pith  and 
tlie  bark :  they  are  more  frequently  seen  in  bundles  (liber-bundles), 
in  the  visible  nerves  (veins)  of  flat  small  leaves,  in  the  projecting 
angles  of  stems,  and  very  frequently  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  the 
vascular  bundles  on  the  external  side  of  the  cambium ;  in  the  last 
it  is  especially  called  liber. 

F.  Liber  Cells  oi  Apoci/nacea  and  Asdepiadaceee.  These  are 
peculiarly  long,  seldom  branched  cells,  with  thickened  walls,  which 
often  exhibit  very  delicate  spiral  fibres  crossing  each  other.  In 
Bome  spots  their  cavity  is  entirely  obhtcrated,  whilst  in  others  they 
are  swollen  and  vesicular,  and  contain  a  true  milky  juice. 

G.  Milk  Vessels  {Vana  lactacentin),  are  longitudinal  cells, 
frequently  branched  in  all  directions.  Sometinsea  their  walls  ore 
thin  and  homogeneous;  at  other  times,  especially  from  age,  they 
are  thickened  by  layers,  and  marked  in  n  spiral  manner  (as  in  the 
leafless  J^ufihorbiacex).  They  contain  a  colourless  or  variously 
coloured  milky  juice. 

There  are  few  departments  of  botany  that  ulfcr  more  unanswered 
questions,  and  that  demand  greater  research,  than  the  subjects  of  the 
three  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  fibres  of  the  liber  in  the  youngest  parts  of  the  bud  in  which  they 
can  be  seen  are  vei'y  short,  almost  spindle-shaped,  celts,  which  lie  willi 
their  sharp  ends  pushed  between  each  other,  so  that  as  the  part  to  which 
they  belong  increases  in  length,  so  do  they  increase  also,  but  are  brought 

•  Tiii* 
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ioto  closer  contact,  alfrays  preasiog  more  and  more  upon  each  other, 
until  they  are  quite  parallel.  They  probably  originate  in  parenchyma- 
tous  cellj,  in  the  same  way  as  prosenchyma.  Between  them  and  the 
longitudinal  parenchymatous  cells,  there  are  a  number  of  transition 
forms,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  form  a  particular 
tissue  may  belong.  Such  inlermediate  forms  are  very  frequent  in  mono- 
cotyledons in  the  neighbourhood  of  vessels  ;  ther  are  also  seen  in  dico- 


tyledons, Bs  in  some  of  the  Cactaeea  (fig.  59,)-  As  they  approach  the 
character  of  shorter  cells,  the  cont^guration  of  the  walls,  with  pores  or 
sharply  defined  layers,  is  evident  (figs.  60,  61.)- 

If  we  regard  the  pointing  at  both  ends  and  the  thickness  of  the  de- 
posit layers  as  essential  characters  of  liber-cells,  then  the  branched  cells 
discovered  by  me*  in  the  ovary  of  some  Aroidete  (in  Momlera  and 
Seindapiut),  and  in  the  pith  of  Rkizopkora  Mangle  (fig.  €3.),  belong 
to  them. 

Ordinarily  the  liber-cells  are  so  long,  that  the  whole  of  them  cannot  be 
Ken  by  a  strong  magnifying  power  (flg.  62.),  and,  next  to  the  cells  of 
some  species  of  Ckara  and  the  pollen  tubes  of  some  plants,  are  the  longest 
cells  which  present  themselves  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I  have  mea- 
sured  liber-cells  from  4  to  j"  in  length,  but  these  are  probably  not  the 

•  Wiegmann't  Arcbir,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  331. ;  Schleiden,  Balaniivhe  Beitriige,  toI.  i. 
p.  43. 

■   An  intermedUts  form  l)etween  II 
the  root  of  Ma^iSaria  atr^mrpitna. 

"  A  liber-flbre,  ihort,  thick,  and  porou*,  fr 

"  Trannene  leellon  of  tbree  Hber-Gbm  »ni  aomc  parenchj  ma-cella  torn  (he  China 
r^ia  (Cincioma  terDbietdala  Humb.  Yellov  Buk.)  The  libvr-cella  ihaw  beaulifiill; 
Uw  dcpoait-Ufcra  and  tbe  poioui  canali. 

"  Upper  cad  of  a  liber-fibre  frani  the  TV/id  mopaa. 

"  A  bnoched  libel'«cll  Erom  tbc  pith  of  Rkiti^kora  MangU. 


A  parenchf  ma-celli  (n),  from  the  bark  a 
n  (he  China  ri 


fifi  OS    TI 

longpjit.  Tlie  branched  liber-cells  (fig.  63.)iOil  aecoont  of  tb«r  branch- 
in^r,  are  induile'l  in  the  following  forms. 

L*))on  the  origin  of  llie  Uber-ceUt  uf  Apoeynaetm  and  Aielepiadaeete  no 
obKFvations  bavv  been  made  :  only  tiiua  miicb  is  certain,  that  they  fre- 
igiientljr  contain  Riilky  juice.  They  are  found  singly,  or  in  little  bundles, 
near  to,  or  in  the  place  of,  the  liber-bundlea ;  and  are  sometimes  branched, 
ei.  gr.,  in  Ilni/a  rariiota  (according  to  Meyen),  and  veir  beautiful  in  Sar- 
cmlemma  timinaU.  The  configuration  of  their  walls  u  entirely  the  same 
as  in  old  milk-vexaels. 

The  MilA-remelt,  in  relation  to  their  origin,  have  been  at  present  but 
little  examined.     Tliey  appear  at  first  as  enlarged  intercellular  pusaget, 


anil  without  any  visible  membrane  (fig.  Go.)  tii  form  them.  Nor  does  any 
nii>»ibrani!  appear  to  exist  over  the  I'urrow  formed  by  two  neighbouring 
ccIIh,  US  it  does  in  all  true  cells.  In  old  vessels,  also,  we  of\en  find  imprea- 
Kions  and  projecting  angles,  showing  that  they  must  have  fitted  accurately 
into  the  surrounding  cells  ((j6.  A,  li).  They  are  mostly  branched  in  so 
compound  a  manner,  tliat  it  is  not  often  possible  to  examine  a  cell  in  its 
entire  length  (fig.  67.),  yet  it  is  easy  to  separate  it  into  it^i  parts  if  the  tissue 
tN  treated  with  nitric  acid.     ^Vithoat  this  means  it  ia  easily  seen  that  they 

*■  liiUTnivilinti'  furniiiluin  liotwoen  liber-cvlK  anil  ni]lk-ti»wlg  fsma  the  luik  of  Ctro- 
prgia  lUchotnma,     Thv  i.pir*l  Hlri|iin  art;  drawn  onlf  In  une  hale 

"  Milk.YcucIa  from  Ihc  Icovc*  of  Limnoclwtu  IhmMdII.  Thi;  walla  of  Ihc  upper 
pntt  of  the  >vin«1  at  a  arc  rallen  (ogclher.  Tlie  arrowi  bIiow  IhH  direction  of  the  cut- 
rent).       Every  milk-vewwl   in  uncluied  bj  two  rows  of  amallvr  and   longer  celli  oF 
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extend  through  the  entire  length  of  a  plant,  and  often  end  in  a  cut  de  sac. 
This  is  so  obvious  In  some  forms  of  leafless  Eaphorbiacem,  that  it  is 
wonderful  how  any  difference  of  opinion  could  have  existed  on  the  point. 
In  the  older  vessels,  also  seen  well  in  tlie  leafless  Evphorbiaeea,  the 
spiral  bands  and  the  deposit -layers  on  the  walls  are  easily  distinguished, 
so  that  the  lateral  development  of  these  organs  agrees  entirely  with  that 
of  cells. 

In  their  relation  to  one  another,  these  three  forms  of  tissue,  ns  well  as 
the  receptacles  of  milk  without  proper  walls,  seem  mutually  to  represent 
each  other.  They  are  seen  before  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem,  as 
receptacles  of  milk  in  Mammillaria,  as  liber  in  Cereut,  as  transitionory 
forms  in  the  Apocynaceat  and  Asc/epiadacete,  which  in  some  species 
resemble  liber-cells,  whilst  in  others,  as  in  Sarcostemma  viminale,  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  milk-vessels. 

ffulory  and  Criticism.  —  The  liber  and  the  milk  vessels  were  known 
to  the  earliest  observers.  The  proper  walls  of  the  last  were  first  seen 
by  Mirbel,  but  more  accurately  observed  by  Schultz,  whose  observa- 
tions, overloaded  by  false  theory  and  hasty  inferences,  have  led  to  this 
principal  result,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  milk-vessela  do  really 
possess  a  peculiar  covering,*  His  theory  of  their  origin,  founded  on 
insufficient  observation,   has  become    now  quite  antiquated.      Unger 

,  1S31.     NatuT  der  lebendcn 

^  A,  A  tniMTene  aectioD  of  ■  Ihietened  milli.vesMl  from  ilie  b«rk  of  the  slem  of 
Euphorbia  camlaam;  with  Ihe  iralJs  of  the  same  lying  upun  the  cells.  B,  A  longi- 
tudinal wetjoa  or  thi  ume,  iaolnled  through  maceration.  The  aide*  of  the  Tenel  are 
■tregular,  fioni  being  pnaed  into  ibe  surrounding  cells. 

"  Longiiudina]  lection  from  the  rind  of  EuphorUa  trigona,  parallel  to  tlic  medullirj 
nyx.  Man;  of  Ibe  Teueli  branch  and  anottonooae,  vhiUt  olhera  end  in  blind  eitrenii- 
tiea.      iTirguIarlj  formed  atarcb  granules  are  Men  in  Iheir  interior. 


., ...  f,  ,.„  i;,»  liLJ-.Hi  (li  rnwj  (if  ~ilk.  "ntn  iiTin.-:t  :■> 
•  '  .;.j.'jrt  ir.'-  tj-w.  Mirit;!  wm  lit!  iirs  ii  tt»B.T-r:i? 
■■'  ■•.  i;i  1.1-  }'i:\'i.-i'.'ej  d  Piimtj    '  iL.  i.  u  -1".  t  Lic.".- 

ir<  (.■;jiw- t!i':ii  1  .  ■r.riitit  a.  :«  DiJrH.  ;c  r:»*-;: 
■  ■  I1-,  '1  lii»  %i'T»'  i*  f-.'^TiOpi^  c:-  c  i-.T:tirr:.n*  ;iiie^md:-as 
'  of  tl.r:  IJIir-r-o  ]]-!  ill  itir  b-jdi  ii  -fTwrtiu. 


,..,ii.,i,i, i.ifl  I.I'  vi:r>  l"rj^',  tliiti, 

Jil.i.llih.im    xlK     iiiliii>;il<'ly    w.vcii 
.„A  v,i.......lv  ..NA-.I  Willi  ra.:lM.lli..r. 

1 1  ..--,1  Iw.,  Ii.,.|.-. 

.,     h  .^.<■^.■.  .1.  fl..'  f-;,,,;/! -A^  a  yofl, 
■iliiirr.-i  :-' liiKi'oi'-,  •.•u'\  i'ii"ily  ili-.-lriic- 

Nl,|.     r.lllll .-.I..'. 

/.     Ill    l.i'liui:^    >ir>   II  .h-v.   ii-iiilur, 
III I'.'ii.,   I.. .1  ..iit'ol'  lorkfl 

I   I \,r,\  .;  \\:M  iif.',   M.). 

',:".!.    I     Ki-iin.iiMAi,   'I'l^wi  I-:    (7'i-fa  cputermoittra),  is  univer- 

r>.ill^  ilii'  -i  (MiiiHil  hiyiT  hI'i'i-IIm  "f  a.  plunt,  80  far  ns  ther  can 

li>  •li.'iitii:iiinli<<l  I'liini  (111-  rf\U  llii-y  covor,  by  their  form  ODfJ  con- 
iiiiix  i'\u-\  iiiilv  i^i-il  ill  ill'- lii;;;li<-rCrvptugaiDicaudinDearlyidl 
III.    l-li.ii.n,.; r  |.l,.iil,., 

)l  ^    l..'.i;-i;ii,-.tu:'1ir.|h.l.., 

.1  /'/i.  l'i'i,l,iiHi\,  II  i'iiLitiiiiiiiii!t  byor  of  (x-lls,  which  may  be 
.u  .1111  iliMilril  mill  iliK'i'  kiiiils,  iii'iMi'iling  to  the  medium  in  which 
II  I..  .1. ..!,.,» .1 

I  / '/  ,/.'j.  liiiKi.  lA.ii-iiiii;J\  ili-lioitic.  hoimif^cncouB,  transparent 
n  ]]'<,  lill.il  sMih  .'.lU'iiili-.'^  jiiuvH,  iiiiil  covoriii^  the  surface  without 
luiiiiiii!'  iiii.'iii  lliil.ii  y.i:-  ■f/'-T'.  Ii  i:*  iihvuys  |>r(<!>ont  in  the  growing 
l-.iii'  111  I'Uiii:-,  riiiil  iiiiMiii.-'  t«ii>\t:>l  in  k'K'iu.tl  rnvities,  as  in  the 
••t.iM,    I'Ki    .liiii;-i"<  III.'  lit    iiiU>  out'   or   othi'i'  of  the  following 

•  /■  '.  "  ,  i,.ii.i  ll>l^.  .'I  r.-iii)vu't  iH'lls  tliiltiMU'd out wm-ds, though 
iii'i  .'  .1  Id  I  ,111.1  »iili..iii  iiiii-iwUiibr  imsMiiios  ojtciiing  extcr- 
II  ill  1        I  li.  s  .<i.'  .U  \<  L.i.,,)  Ill  ilv  \tit(or  iiml  iu  the  enrth. 

i  (■  I  •  ■  -  li  .  iiM-i^  I'f  \orv  tl:it  tiilmlur  cells,  whose 
»  .11.  111.,  ill,  .1.1,1, .,11 «  .1,11,  ,;iv  ii.iulK  \.Tv  cmiimct.  They  are 
...1,1.11,    I'll.,,!  .!.'■.■  i,'  .i>li  .'ili^r;   hut   in   mi>st   pUints  there 
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exists,  at  particular  points^  an  intercellular  passage,  which,  through 
the  other  intercellular  passages  and  spaces,  enables  the  subjacent 
parenchyma  to  communicate  freely  with  the  external  air.  At  the 
inner  opening  of  these  intercellular  passages,  are  placed  (except  in 
Salvinia  and  Marchantid)  two  semi-lunar  parenchyma-cells,  with 
their  concave  edges  turned  towards  each  other,  which,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  turgescence,  allow  a  greater  or  less  space  to 
exist  between  them,  or  close  the  intercellular  passage  up  alto- 
gether. These  two  cells,  with  the  intercellular  openings,  are  called 
stomates  {stoma), 

b.  Appendicular  Organs,  They  are  all  found  upon  the  surface 
of  plants,  and  are  formed  from  cells.     They  are  : 

1.  PapilUe,  which  are  mere  extensions  of  the  external  cell-wall, 
in  the  form  of  little  elevations,  as  upon  the  petals  of  flowers ;  or  as 
vesicles,  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum;  or  as  apparent 
hairs,  as  the  so-called  root-hairs. 

2.  Hairs  (Pili)  consist  of  one  or  more  thin-walled  cells,  varied 
in  their  form  and  arrangement,  and  planted  upon  the  epidermis. 
They  are  simple  (pili  simplices),  branched  (/?.  ramosi),  stellate  (p. 
stellati),  scales  {lepides),  knobbed  (/?.  capitati),  glandular  {jp.glandu-- 
liferi)  if  the  upper  cells  secrete  a  peculiar  fluid. 

3.  Set(B,  stiff,  thick-walled,  pricking  cells. 

4.  Stings  (Pili  urentes)  are  stiff,  thick-walled  cells,  terminating 
either  in  a  point  or  a  little  head  turned  on  one  side,  and  mostly 
containing  an  irritating  secretion.  The  cells  at  the  base  are  often 
thin-walled,  club-shaped,  and  swollen,  and  the  whole  enclosed  by  a 
number  of  wart-like  cells  produced  from  the  epidermis. 

5.  Thorns  {Aculei)  consist  of  numerous  rigid,  thick-walled  cells, 
firmly  bound  together,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point. 

6.  Warts  (  VerruccB)^  formed  out  of  many  compact  semicircular 
and  variously  formed  cells. 

c.  Cork  {Suber),  In  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  there  is  often 
collected  a  grumous  substance,  from  which  are  developed  flat 
tabular  cells.  The  epidermis  bursts,  and  thus  is  formed  what  is 
popularly  called  "  bark,"  or,  where  it  is  strongly  developed  and 
elastic,  "  cork,"  as  in  juicy  fruits,  but  especially  in  the  second  year's 
stems  of  the  Qnercus  Suber. 

d.  Root  Sheath  (  Velamen  radicum).  In  most  tropical  Orchi- 
decB,  and  some  AroidecB,  there  exists  upon  the  epidermis  of  the 
roots  (the  adventitious  roots)  a  layer  which  is  ordinarily  composed 
of  the  most  delicate  cellular  tissue,  whose  contents  are  entirely  air. 

The  controversy  about  the  nature  of  the  epidermis  was  only  possible 
at  a  time  when  the  conception  of  the  elementary  structure  of  plants  was 
of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  and  a  false  analogy  with  the  epidermis  of  ani- 
mals led  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

When  a  part  is  about  to  be  formed  from  the  cambium  in  phaneroga- 
mic plants,  the  first  thing  that  meets  our  view  is  a  layer  of  one  or  more 
series  of  delicate  cells,  which  are  homogeneous  and  contain  a  clear  fluid, 
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and  which  form  the  external  boundary  and  cover  over  the  developing  part. 
These  cells  of  various  signification  I  call  Epithelium  (fig.  69.  a).     The 
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same  thing  may  be  observed  in  the  so-called  vascular  crjptogamic  plants 
(Ferns,  LycopodiacecCy  EquisetacetBy  Rhizocarpea).  It  is  also  seen  in 
the  MarchantiacecB,     This  epithelium  differs  according  to  the  external 

influences  which  act  upon  it.     It  is 
7 1  only  in  a  few  cases  that  the  epithelium 

retains  its  true  character  for  any  length 
of  time,  as  in  the  cavities  of  the  ovary. 
In  the  air,  in  water,  or  in  the  earth,  it 
becomes  changed  more  or  less,  the  cells 
become  more  compact,  and  their  ex- 
y^  "V^       ^  ternal  surface  flattened  (fig.  70.  a)  in  the 

air,  so  that  most  epidermis-cells  have 

a  tabular  or  ligulate  form  (fig.  71.  a). 

The  forms  which  these  tissues  assume  are  very  numerous.     In  the 

more  delicate  forms  of  these  external  coverings,  as  seen  in  the  petals  of 

some  plants,  individual  cells  elevate  themselves  above  the  surface  (fig< 

72.  a),  and  thus  form  a  transition  to  the  simple  forms  of  hairs. 


7a 


i)i 


In  other  petals  they  are  much  more  compact,  and  very  much  elongated 
from  within  outwards  (fig.  73.  a).  The  extreme  of  these  two  conditions 
occurs  in  the  epidermis  of  some  seeds,  especially  in  those  of  the  Legumi- 
no8(B,  Here  the  cells  are  often  long,  cylindrical,  extended  from  within 
outwards,  and  often  entirely  filled  up  at  particular  points  (fig.  74.  a). 

^  Epithelium  (a)  from  the  geromules  of  Tradeacantia  crastula^  with  a  layer  of 
parenchyma-cells  lying  under  it. 

'°  Epiblema  (a)  from  the  root  of  Spirodela  polyrrhiza,  lying  over  a  layer  of  paren- 
chyma-cells. 

''  Epidermis  (a)  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Tradescantia  discolor,  with  the 
parenchyma  beneath. 

"  Papillary  epidermis  (a)  from  the  under  surface  of  the  petals  of  Irii  varieyata, 
accompanying  the  underlying  parenchyma. 

''*  Epidermis  (a)  of  the  under  surface  of  the  {letals  of  the  white  rose.  Tlic  eiternal 
surface  is  beset  with  delicate  furrows  (jiciculatut).  Loose  parenchyma  underneath  the 
epidermis. 
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The  gradual  development  of  these  external  cells  is  attended  with  an 
irregular  nonrishment  of  their  lateral  walls,  whereby  round  or  pointed 
projections  are  formed,  which  are  received  into  the  concavities  of  the 
snrrounding  cells,  so  that  a  waving  line  appears.  This  causes  a  great 
variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  cells,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
individual  cells,  the  size  of  the  wavy  bulgings,  and  the  roundness  or 
sharpness  of  their  projections  (fig.  75.).  These  cells  are  distinguished  from 
those  lying  under  them,  by  the  presence  of  a  transparent  colourless  or 
coloured  duid,  but  never,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated,  by  containing 
air.  The  configuration  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  epidermia  is  very  varied. 
A  common  phenomenon  is,  that  their  walls  arc,  above  and  laterally, 
thicker  than  they  are  at  the  lower  part,  where  they  lie  upon  the  paren- 
chyma (figs.  68,  69.),  OH  seen  in  the  seeds  of  the  Asparagus  officinalis. 
Spiral  formations  abound  in  it,  both  with  jelly  in  the  seeds  o^ H>/drockarii 
j|/brfu«mniz,  and  without  jelly  in  thepericapof  Salvia  verticiltala.*  The 
epidermis-cells  are  frequently  porous,  sometimes  on  the  side  where 
they  touch  each  other,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Epidendrum  elongatvm  ;  or 
where  they  touch  the  parenchyma-cells,  as  in  the  stem  of  Melocactiig; 
they  are  least  fre<{uent  externally,  but  this  form  presents  itself  in  the 
leaves  of  Abie$.  In  these  leaves 
every  one  of  the  thick-walled  ex- 
ternal cells  possesses  three  or  four 
rows  of  porous  canals,  which  run 
externally, and  terminate  Jna small 
round  cavity.  The  same  thing  is 
seen  in  Cyeai  (fig.  76.).  The  cells 
of  the  epithelium  are  placed  so 
close  to  one  another,  that  no  inter- 
cellular passages  are  found  opening 
between  them.  When  epithelium  is  converted  into  epidermis  in  the 
air,  it  happens  that  the  cells  soften  at  their  margins,  and  thus  form  inter- 

It'i    Archiv,    1838.       See    Taylor's 


*  Epidermii  oT  Ihe  necUry  of  GMfmia  attintphglla.      The  cella  are  eiceedingly 
lat  >ad  inegular.     Section  parallel  with  surface. 

"  Perpendicular  lection  of  the  iurfaee  of  a  leaf  of  Cyeat  ramlula.     The  epidermis- 
xtli  (A)  axe  lateially   and  cileroallr  porou*.     They  are  corered  Rbove  by  a  layer  of 
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cellulnr  paHsages,  either  generally,  as  in 
SaMnia  (iig.  77-).  or  'H  pflrticnlar  spots, 
as  in  other  plants  (fig.  78.).  Sometimes 
they  occur  in  groups,  whilst  tlie  re- 
maining epidermis  is  free  from  inter- 
cellular passages,  as  in  Saxifrage  tar- 
menlota ;  and  sometimes,  in  special,  ex- 
cavated pits,  surrounded  and   concealed 

bj  hairs,  as  in  Nerinm  Oleander,  and  species  of  Banktia  and  Dryandra 
(figs.  79,  80.).     This  intercellular  passage  during  its  growth  is  entirely 


closed  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf  by  a  simple  cell.  In  the  course  of 
further  development  two  new  cells  are  formed  in  this  cell,  which  is 
subsequently  absorbed,  and  the  two  new  cells  gradually  assume  a  semi- 
lunar form,  the  concave  sides  of  which,  being  presented  to  each  other, 
form  an  opening  between  them,   through    which  a  communication   is 


B  of  the  le«f  of  SJi™ 


cell*. 


is  peeled  off  from  an  ABium,  with  fmir  ttomalea. 
■*  Ti«n«vcr«  lection  through  Ihe  leaf  of  a  Bv»lina.  a,  a,  Epidc?rniis  under  which 
lie*,  on  both  udcs,  >  layer  of  tralliipareaC  cella.  t.  Spongy  cellular  tisue.  d.  Stretched 
cellular  ti»ue  of  the  upper  half  of  Ihe  leaf  J  to  the  rig!.  I  and  left,  bundki  of  liber  trana- 
venel;  cut  through,  b,  A  transvenw  section  through  one  of  tbe  little  piu  of  the 
under  part  of  the  leaf,  which  arc  clothed  with  hurs,  aiid  at  whose  base  peculiar  >l 
(i)  are  found. 
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formed  with  the  intercclltilar  passage  in  the  parencbjma.  These  Berai- 
luoar  cells  are  not  found  in  Salvinia,  nor  in  MarckantiacetB* ,  but  are 
found  doubled  and  trebled  in  some  Proteacete.^ 

Id  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  these  organs  many  varieties  ere 
found,  especially  in  the  relation  of  the  stomatic  celb  with  the  intercellulnr 
passage,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  epidermal  cells  forming  the  inter- 


cellular passage ;  these  peculiarities  distinguish  families  and  genera,  as 
in  the  Caetacete,  the  Grasses,  Aloe,  Tradexcantia,  &c.  The  stomatic 
cells  may  be  pushed  somewhat  outwards  with  their  edges  above  the 
epidermid  cells,  or  they  may  lie  upon  the  same  plane  (fig.  81.),  or  tiiey 
may  lie  entirely  under  the  edge  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  (fig.  82.). 
With  regard  to  the  second  form  here  mentioned,  we  frequently  see  the 
cells  lying  next  to  the  intercellular  passage  coloured  differently,   and 

*  la  th«e  plant!  the  intercellaUr  tpace  ordiniriljp  bund  under  tht  ■toQuteG  ii  bewt 
with  peculiar  fluk->hapal  papillarj  celli. 

t  See  Mohl,  Ueber  die  SpaltuSfaungen  dcr  Froteame,  in  N.  A.  A.  L.  C.  N.  C. 
t  itL  p.  a 

**  A  pinllel  leetioD  of  the  under  aurfmce  or  the  leaf  of  ■  Eanlaia,  from  which 
the  cpidcimu  u  remored-  f.  The  tucuUi  hundlei  fbmiLTig  the  network  of  the  leaf. 
a,  6  t,  llrcc  little  pits,  which  lary  in  appearance  according  as  the  lection  bj  which  the 
epidermit  wu  retaoTcd,  cut  deeply  or  superficiallj.     The  Tower  b,  A  pit  wiib  the  hain 

the  nine,  bu(  Ihe  apongj  cellular  tinue  is  leen  below,  c,  The  epidertnii  clothing  the 
bate  of  the  pit  ii  remoTcd,  learing  nothing  but  the  spongy  cellular  tiuuc 

"  Ferpen^cular  Kction  through  the  epidermal  tiuuc  of  the  leaf  of  ■  Stock,  e.  The 
cpidennal  cclla  covered  with  a  layer  of  Mcretion  (£),  which,  at  the  most  eitemal  paiti^  ia 
fcrcoed  vnt  of  a  more  compact  layer,     a.  Entrance  to  the  itomale  through  the  secreted 
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•.^ -•  <•- j^-prwMl  of  ft  Urcer  or  smaller 
'  w     T^;.^1-^T  «il*  are  usuaUy  found ;  in 
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T : .  r  c  .•:*.:».:::>  . :  : '. . .  - : .  :v. .; : : .-  v  x  V. >.  w  • : V. ;  u:  i  x vX'  p; : on .  resemble  those 
ul'iV^  tt.V.UT:.:  :  .-.r-.-.u-.v;-.  ..,  >-/..*.v:r.  or  r.^v^r  iho**?  o:' ihe  epidermal  cells 
,r.j>-  >o.  >t. .     1  'j»>:-.ow  /:\:*.y  s  tVw  oa^.**  is  -4y-.:r*^  UriJa^  Aloe  Htgri- 


kui'.v'htxl  cc'.i%  cv»rt*:".  ^  Jiirk-rvxi  duid.     ■l>e  two  Horrr^cic  *.■■«.  I !-#  arv  ^uirouaJcd  by  four 
Tv^uUr  tvl!*,  with  j.»«rKv:'>  v:Vir  vvvter-tN. 

*'  A  |vr|>v::du-uijT  'i*vi»^>i>  *■''"  «^»v  ^iir-dce  v-^*  tb*  jitwc.  in  th*  ilirvvtlon  »■-  K.  The 
v)>uU-riiial  c^liv  ^\\<K\  •:•-••  ^v*^  **l^  V»r<r^ni  -a  \Mja\\  >v>acv.  whuh  is  clo>«\i  c\t«.'nMJIy  by 
ttii-  tiAt  clvar  ivKv,  *:;A  ti'-*?  >t^»'iv*ilc  evlU  lilUi  with  cMorw>|?h%',  =  . 
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ean»  (tig.  86.),  and  some  others,  where  remarkable  substances,  such  as 
oil  or  resin,  are  present. 

The  epidermis  of  the  roots  of  tropical  Orchidea  and  Aroidea  exhibit 
some  very  anomalous  phenomena.  In  these  cases  the  stomates  lie  upon 
the  epidenuie,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  bark,  but  to 
the  root-sheath.  The  moat  regular  and  ordiDary  form  of  these  internal 
stomates  are  seen  in  Pothos  eroMinervu,  the  most  complicated  and 
irregular  in  Aerides  odoralum,  and  in  various  others  they  are  more  or  less 
evident. 

ffutory  and  Criticism. — A  knowledge  of  the  functions  and  structure 
of  the  epidermal  tissnes  depends  upon  accurate  observation,  which  the 
author  of  this  work  was  almost  the  only  one  to  make  during  the  present 
century.  Much  misunderstanding  has,  however,  prevailed,  and  many  bad 
observations  have  been  uiaite.  The  most  importont  co-workers  on  this 
subject  have  been  Krocker,  father*  and  sonl,  TreviranusJ,  Mcyen§, 
BrongaiartH,  Unger|,  and  Mobil.  The  view  of  Brongniart,  that  the 
epidermis  is  a  ddicate  structureless  membrane,  will  be  menlioiied  pre- 
sently (§  69.).  Secently,  some  botauists  instead  of  using  the  term  stomates 
have  employed  the  expression  akin-glands  (Haut-drusen),  thus  unueccs- 


•  De  PUntirum  Epidermlde.    Mais,  ISOO. 

t   D«  PllDUnini  Epidermide.    Bresliu,  IS^fl. 

t   Beitrage  tur  PfluiietipliyBiologir.  Gottingen,  1811. 

j    Phjitotomi?,  1.  67.  II  Annalo  del  Sciences  Nat  lol.  i 

I  Die  EiuUheme  der  FllinieD.  Wicn,  ]  B33. 

5   UebCT  die  SpaltoHhungen  der  Protesces,  N.  A.  A.  L.  C.  N.  C.  t. 
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**  Epidemu  from  the  midst  of  Ihe  upper  leavea  of  Nd-utiiiniim  $prrioivm.  vLth  a 
■toniate.  The  cell'  of  ihe  epidermis  are  elevated  in  the  midst  into  a  pnpilla,  which, 
■era  firom  the  lurbce,  appeals  Uke  a  ring.  The  atomate  itself  is  rormed  or  nine  cells 
of  epidermis,  and  under  it  lie  two  itoinatic  cells  of  the  uiual  lemilunar  form.  £  ii  a 
perpradicalaT  aedion  of  the  saute. 

**  A  perpendicular  aection  of  tfie  surTaee  of  the  leaf  of  Aloi  nigticatit.  a.  Canal  of 
the  stomate,  filled  with  orange- coloured  granules  of  resin,  b.  Canity  under  the  slomale 
lined  with  cells,  which  contain  granules  of  ohlorophyll  and  resin.  The  papillose  epi- 
dermal cells  are  filled  with  clear  or  dark-red  up,  and  roBe-coloured  gmnulra  of  reain. 
Of  Ihe  two  stomMic  cells,  one  contains  chlorophyll,  the  olbci  a  large  biight-yellow 
granule  of  reon.      e.  Secretion  of  the  epidermis 
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aarily  playing  with  words.  From  a  long  series  of  researches  I  hare 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ve^table 
kingdom  tliu  function  of  the  two  semi-lunar  cells  of  stomates  is  no 
way  different  from  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  leaf.  That  in  the  other 
coses  these  cells  act  ns  glands,  I  do  not  at  all  believe. 

Appendicular  Organs. — Although  the  epidermal  cells  are  onirersally 
the  first  in  which  the  process  of  growth  ceases,  yet  it  often  continues  ia 
particular  spots.  The  most  simple  form 
is  the  mere  extension  of  the  external 
cell-wall  into  longer  or  shorter  papilla;, 
which  give  to  petals  their  peculiar  as- 
pect, and  roots  their  hairy  appearance 
(.fig  87.).  Frequently  these  papillary 
growths  exist  only  at  particular  spots, 
and  the  papille  develop  from  two  to  five  cells,  which  at  first  are  round, 
but  afterwards  become  extended,  and  thus  form  a  cellular  upright  hair 
of  the  epidermis  (fig.  88.).     This  is  the  general  way  in  which  hairs  ar« 


"  Papillu-f  cpiderniii  from  the  urn 
undcrlymg  cvllii  orpsrenchynia. 

"  r,  Epidermiii,  vilh  simple  hairs,  from  the  item  of  an  (Eitolhrra. 
Iiait.     b.   Pointed  hair. 

"•  P»«  of  the  epidermis  of  Ihe  leaf  of  IldltJuiT^t  faliilui.  with  Iwo  hair*.  ETcry  h»ir  (a) 
in  tirollvn  ind  elub-thipcd  above,  and  appears  lo  coiiuin  a  puiiiOtiou)  teciction.  'Die  hair 
becomei  gradually  empty,  and  lialU  in,  a^  wen  at  b. 

-  Stellate  liair  uf  Atyimm  roMtralum.     a.  III  point  of  attachment. 

■'  c,  Epidennis,  and  i/,  the  parenchyma,  at  -lltemantitra  oxilAiri'*,  with  *  aingle  hair. 
Thifi  con^iste  uf  ■  aerien  of  flat  cells  at  tlie  tiaic  (6),  and  a  niuhiftirm  Ihlek-vallcd  ciU 
aba--  ''■>iJt  where  a  braneli  of  Ihe  cell  h>i  lnwn  removed. 
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developed,  but  funher  special  researches  are  needed.  Frequentlj  a  hair 
consisting  of  a  single  cell  is  developed  into  manifold  forms,  sometimes 
swelling  into  a  knot  (figB.  88,  89.);  at  other  times  forming  numerous 
brsnches  (tig.  90.),  as,  for  instance,  in  tbe  hairs  of  some  species  of 
Malpighia  and  Rhamnut,  in  which  the  branches  of  the  hair  extend  in 
two  opposite  directions,  and  are  pressed  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
epidermis ;  and  also  in  the  remarkable  faur~armed  pair  of  cells  in 
tbe  vessels  of  Utricularia.  These  at  first  consist  of  two  round  cells 
lying  close  to  one  another  j  they  then  form  two  short  pedicels,  which 
swell  and  form  a  little  head,  each  of  which  sends  out  two  arms,  a  long 
one  and  a  short  one. 

In  most 'cases,  several  cells  go  to  form  a  hair.  la  this  case  the 
branches  of^n  consist  of  cells  (fig.  91.).  Amongst  compound  hairs  those 
bearing  knobs  are  very  frequent.  The  pedicel  either  consists  of  a 
single  cell,  or  a  row  of  cells  (fig.  92.  b),  or  several  cells.     The  same 


thing  .occurs  in  the  structure  of  tbe  knob,  which  is  often  green,  or 
coloured,  or  contains  a  peculiar  secretion.*  Sometimes  hairs  exhibit 
in  tbe  interior  spiral  vessels,  as  in  Droiera,      The  most  remarkable 

*  I  euiDot  cnleitun  the  Dotioo  of  a  gUnd  in  the  Tegelable  kingdooi ;  ao  that  here,  tA 
elsewhere,  I  malie  no  dittinction. 

•'  Literal  tiew  of  a  porlioa  of  the  epideimis  of  the  Wlgaadia  uniu,  wilh  two  hairs : 
a  is  ■  stinging  hair,  with  ■  knob,  and  circulating  fluid  in  ihe  interior ;  b,  a  cluh-shaped 
glandular  hair.  Every  one  of  the  simple  cjlindrical  cells,  which,  placed  one  upon  the 
other,  form  the  stalk,  exhihit  a  cjtoblnst  and  circulation.  The  knob,  formed  out  of 
man;  little  cells,  ia  coTered  with  lecreled  resin.      The  iirow)  abov  the  direction  of  tbe 

■■  A  priekle-hair  from  the  leaf  of  Diptaaa  fuBomaK.  It  consists  of  >  long,  some- 
what bent  celL  thickened  bj  layers  (a),  which  ii  embraced  at  the  base  by  an  elevated 
maaa  of  porous  epideimia-celts. 
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of  the  epidermal  processes  are  the  stinging  hairs.  They  constitute 
the  type  of  a  very  common  form  of  the  epidermal  tissue,  in  which  a 
few  wart-like  cells  are  elevated  above  the  surface,  and  embrace  the  base 
of  a  single  elongated  cell  (figs.  92,  93.  a). 

Such  hairs,  very  much  thickened  and  distinguished  by  the  porosity 
of  the  epidermal  cells,  are  seen  in  Dipsacus  (fig.  93.);  onlinarily 
the  lower  cells  of  such  hairs  are  swollen,  with  thin  walls,  whilst  those 
above  are  pointed  and  thick- walled.  They  are  frequently  marked  on 
the  upper  surface  with  little  warts  spirally  arranged,  and  with  elevated 
stripes.  This  form  characterises  the  Urtic€u:eiBy  the  Boraginacets^  the 
CucurbitacecBy  and  the  Loasacece,  The  mechanism  also  of  the  stinging 
hairs  in  UrticOj  Wigaiidia  urens,  and  the  LoasacecBy  is  very  interesting. 
Almost  all  stinging  hairs  end  in  a  little  knob-shaped  swelling,  whidi 
is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  easily  knocked  off  by  a  touch.  The  opened 
point,  on  being  pressed  against,  exudes  the  secretions  contained  in  the 
cells  at  the  base  of  the  hair,  and  will  produce  poisonous  effects  when 
introduced  into  animal  tissues.  Our  indigenous  nettles  ore  the  least 
injurious.  The  stings  of  the  Loasacece  are  much  more  so,  while  the  UrHca 
crenata  and  crenulata  of  the  East  Indies  produce  wounds  in  which 
pain  is  felt  for  weeks  and  mouths  after  touching  them.  The  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  is  the  Urtica  urentissima  of  Blume,  C4Jled  in  Timor  Daoun 
setauy  and  by  the  English  "  Devil's  leaf."  The  wounds  of  this  plant  give 
pain  for  years  after,  especially  in  damp  weather,  -and  occasionally  death 
from  tetanus  is  the  result.  Could  we  separate  this  poison,  it  would  be 
the  most  powerful  vegetable  poison  known. 

In  the  early  stages  of  growth  these  hairs,  all  of  them,  possess  an  active 
circulation  of  the  sap.  Some  hairs  have  their  contents  absorbed  at  a 
special  time,  so  that  the  hair  is,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  its  own  proper 
cavity.  This  remarkable  phenomenon 
takes  place  in  the  hairs  of  the  style  in 
Campanulacece*  (fig.  94.).  Also  in  the 
globular  cells  of  knob-shaped  hairs,  which 
then  look  as  if  half  had  been  cut  through, 
or  as  if  a  cover  had  been  removed.f 
Meyen  has  published  a  work  on  hairs, 
distinguished  by  a  host  of  peculiarities.:^ 

Cork.  —  A  peculiar  change  goes  on  in 
the  epidermal  cells  of  particular  parts, 
more  especially  the  st^m  and  fruits  of 
certain  trees.  A  quantity  of  yellow  slimy 
matter  collects  in  the  cells  and  gradually 
increases  in  quantity,  so  that  the  external 
cell-wall  is  torn  by  the  under  one  and  lifted 
above  the  surface.  Cells  are  formed  in 
a  hitherto  undiscovered  manner  in  the 

yellow  substance,  w^hich  assume  the  form  of  four-  cornered  tables,  and  are 
arranged  in  connected  concentric  layers.      When  perfectly  formed,  this 

*    Sec  Brongniart,  Ann.  de  Sc.  Nat.,  1839,  p.  24-I. 

f  According  to  Meyon ;  but  it  is  erroneous. 

i  Ucber  die  SecrcticnRorgane  der  I'fl jnzun.    Berlin,  1 837. 

•*  Longitudinal  section  through  the  style  of  a  Campanula,  with  two  hairs  :  a,  a  hair 
exhibiting  a  circulation  ;  its  point  is  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  mucus :  b  has  lost  its  con- 
tents and  is  in  consequence  contracted. 
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tissue  exhibits  great  elasticity,  and  the  tissue  known  by  the  name  of  cork 
belongs  to  this  form.  It  exists,  however,  in  countless  other  forms,  and 
its  existence  seems  detetermined  by  the  presence  of  an  epidermis  which 
vegetates  for  a  longer  period  than  is  usual.  When  the  process  of  cork- 
formation  once  commences,  it  goes  on ;  but  should  the  layer  be  thrown  off 
the  tree  at  any  particular  stage  of  its  growth,  it  is  not  again  engendered, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  vine  and  the  Clematis  Vitalba.  Mohl  *  was  the 
first  who  accurately  examined  this  subject^  and  I  have  sought  to  explain 
its  origin,  f 

jRoot'sheaths. — ^If  the  organs  of  Pothos  crassinervis,  called  aerial-roots, 
are  examined,  there  will  be  found  a  distinct  epidermis,  with  stomates  whose 
semilunar  cells,  filled  with  a  brown  granular  matter,  are  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  and  form  a  special  tissue  whose  walls  exhibit 
the  most  delicate  spiral  fibres.  These  cells  are  filled  with  air,  and  thus 
give  the  brilliant  white  appearance  to  these  roots.  How  this  layer  origi- 
nates is  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  same  way  at  the  points  of 
the  roots  as  in  the  other  parts.  The  same  layer  is  found  on  the  roots  of 
most  tropical  OrchidctcecBy  and  the  cell-walls  exhibit  in  them  the  most 
striking  modifications.  It  is  very  remarkable  inAerides  odoratum,  I  have 
seen  it  in  Epidendrum  elongatum,  Cattleya  Forbesii,  Brassavola  cordatOy 
Maxillaria  atropurpurea,  M.  Harrisoniiy  Acropera  Loddigesii,  CyrtO' 
podium  speciosissimum,  Oncidium  altissimumy  and  other  species.  I  also 
found  it,  but  without  spiral  fibres,  in  Pothos  re/iexa,  acaulis,  violacea, 
eordatOy  longifoliu,  and  digitata.  In  other  families  I  have  not  seen  it. 
The  roots  have  ordinarily  a  fresh  green  point ;  in  these  the  cells  are  full 
of  sap,  and  the  green  cortical  parenchyma  is  seen  through  them.  The 
relations  of  this  layer  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the  epidermal  cells, 
that  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  peculiar  tissue.  Link  ^  first  discovered 
this  layer,  Meyen  §  examined  it  more  accurately,  but  no  one  has  correctly 
appreciated  it. 

*  Ueber  die  Cntwickelung  des  Korkes  und  der  Borke.   Tiib.  18S6. 
t  Beitrage  zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  der  Cacteen. 
\  Elem.  PhiL  Hot  Ed.  i.  p.  393. 

§  Pbysiologie,  i.  p.  47.     Meyen,  copying  Link,  says  that  Dutrochet  has  examined 
this  tissue ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON   THE   LIFE   OF   THE   PLANT-CELL. 

SECTION  L 

FUNCTIONS  OF   THE  INDIVIDUAL   CELL. 

§  30.  All  the  chemical  and  physical  powers  of  the  earth  naturally 
act  upon  the  plant-cell.  Inasmuch  as  these  striking  phenomena  are 
called  forth,  and  especially  as  they  exhibit,  in  and  through  the  cell 
itself,  an  especial  form  of  action,  I  call  all  such  action  the  life  (vita) 
of  the  cell.  Most  of  the  physical  powers  of  nature  are  too  little 
known  for  us  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  peculiarities  which  they 
exhibit  under  especial  relations.  We  can  only  say  generally  that 
the  various  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  cell  must 
be  accompanied  by  changes  of  temperature,  electricity,  absolute 
and  specific  gravity,  &c.,  without  being  able  to  count  or  measure 
the  same.  There  are,  therefore,  only  a  few  relations  which  permit 
of  a  more  accurate  estimation,  as  the  absorption  of  foreign  agents 
{endosmosis)y  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  same  (as- 
similation and  secretion),  the  getting  rid  oF  superfluous  matter 
(exhalation  and  excretion),  the  working  up  of  the  assimilated 
matter  (organisation),  the  movements  of  the  contents  of  the  cell 
(circulation),  the  movement  of  the  whole  cell  (locomotion),  the 
formation  of  new  cells  within  the  old  ones  (propagation),  and  the 
cessation  of  all  these  processes  (death). 

I.   On  the  Absorption  of  Foreign  Agents. 

§  31.  The  cell-membrane  (in  its  young  state)  is  perfectly  closed, 
but  permeable  to  all  fluids.  It  thus  takes  up  all  perfect  solutions 
through  its  walls  into  its  cavity.  In  consequence  of  the  chemical 
change  going  on  in  its  interior,  the  cell  constantly  contains  a  fluid 
thicker  than  water,  or  dilute  solutions  of  saline  substances,  and 
mostly  one  which,  like  a  solution  of  sugar  or  gum,  has  so  great  an 
affinity  for  water,  that  they  draw  water  into  the  cavity  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  force,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
concentrated  fluid  passes  out  of  the  cell.  The  passing  in  of  the 
fluid  into  the  cell  has  been  called  by  Dutrochet  endosmose,  and  its 
passing  out  exosmose. 

The  property  which  cellulose  possesses  of  allowing  fluids  to  pass 
through  it  has  already  been  mentioned.      It  is  an  entirely  superfluous 
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and  gratuilous  Lypotliesia  to  suppose  that  it  possesses  invisible  pores,  oi' 
thnl  the  niumbrunG  stands  in  tiie  smiic  relulion  to  fluid  as  suits  to  water. 
In  tlie  [alter  case,  the  water  is  supposed  to  dissolve  up  a  little  of  tlie  mem- 
brane, which,  ia  passing  through,  it  yieMs  up  agnin.  The  passing  of  the 
fluid  through  the  membraoe  is  produced  hy  the  relation  of  water  to  certain 
other  substances  contained  in  the  cell.  If  gum  or  sugar  ia  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  pure  wa.ter  is  poured  carefully  over  the 
solution,  the  two  liquids  remain  apparently  for  a  sliort  time  noraixed,  but 
at  the  edges  where  the  fluids  meet  a  process  goes  on,  in  which  the  two 
fluids  pass  one  into  the  other  until  the  whole  is  completely  mixed.  If  the 
two  fluids  are  separated  by  a  vegetable  or  animal  membrane,  the  attraction 
is  not  diminished,  because  both  fluids  penetrate  the  membrane  and  thus 
come  in  contact,  but  the  thicker  fluid  passes  through  the  membrane  with 
more  difficulty  dian  the  thinner.  Thus  a,  larger  quantity  of  the  thin  fluid, 
in  the  same  time,  is  found  present  with  the  thicker  than  of  the  thicker  with 
the  thiDuer.  The  experiment  may  be  performed  in  glass  tubes,  when  the 
relative  height  to  which  the  fluids  will  rise  in  a  given  lime  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  relative  thickness.  TLe  same  results  take  place  when 
fluids,  not  tliickened,  but  varying  in  speciflc  gravity,  as  alcohol  and  wat«r, 
are  employed,  the  lighter  passing  into  the  heavier  most  rapidly.  Dutrocliet 
called  the  passing  in  of  the  tliinner  fluid  endosmose,  and  the  passing  out 
of  the  thicker  exosmose,  and  measured  the  endosmotic  power  of  the  fluids 
by  the  difierence  of  height  which  they  reached  in  tubes.  By  means  of  a 
graduated  apparatus,  Dutrochet  estimated  the  relative  power  of  the  fol- 
lowing subetances  as  compared  with  water :  — 

Animal  albumen     .         .      nt     12 
Sugar    ....  IJ 

Gum      ....  5-17. 

Vegetable  albumen  belongs  to  the  nitrogenous  vegetable  substances,  nnd 
is  similar  in  many  points  to  animal  albumen.  In  its  physical  properties 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  it  from  the  vegetable  substance 
described  above  as  mucus  (protein).  It  appears  to  me  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  this  vegetable  albumen  (mucus),  out  of  which  the  cytoblast  is 
formed,  possesses  the  same  endosmotic  power  as  animal  albumen,  We  can 
thus  easily  explain  how  it  is  thai,  immediately  after  the  cytoblnst  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane,  endosmose  begins,  ond  thus  takes  up  those  sub- 
stances upon  which  the  cytoblast  exercises  a  changing  influence.  In  tliis 
way  sugar  and  gum  are  formed,  and  the  cell  is  thus  filled  with  substances 
which  increase  the  process  of  endosmose.  Scarcely  any  further  explana- 
tion of  the  process  of  absorption  is  needed,  as  this  simple  process  sufiices 
for  the  understanding  the  most  complicated  phenomena  of  vegetable  life. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
relations  exhibited  by  this  process.  There  are  two  points  of  especial  im- 
portance. The  iirst  is,  the  great  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  various  sub- 
stances within  and  without  the  cells  of  plants,  and  the  great  difference  in 
the  power  with  which  they  arc  attracted:  on  the  relation  of  numerous 
solutions  to  one  another,  we  have  no  experiments.  In  the  second  place, 
tlie  nature  of  the  separating  membrane  demands  attention.  Water  and 
alcohol,  for  instance,  exhibit  a  very  powerful  reciprocal  attraciion  ;  but  In 
an  endosmotic  apparatus,  when  bladder  or  caoutchouc  is  used  as  a  means 
of  separation,  the  result  is  very  different.  With  the  bladder  the  water 
passes  to  the  alcohol,  but  not  rice  verra,  as  alcohol  does  not  easily  per- 
meate animal  membrane.     With  the  caoutdiouc  the  result  is  exactly  the 


H  reverse,  tlie  alcohol  ritodily  passing  through  this  aubstnnre.  Similar 
H  imulilipiitiuns  in  tliu  sirapleat  processes  uf  n-U-lifB  must  loki;  plac^,  oB 
H  account  of  the  countleaa  varieties  of  cell-nxJmbruiie.     In  all  espcrimonU, 

■  however,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  the  hjrpothesisof  the  [K>rueitj  uf'tlia 
I  or^nnic  membraDE',  vrhich  can  only  be  ntlcnderl  witli  the  wuno  bad  resnlu 
I  as  tiie  notion  of  tlie  existence  o(  atoms  in  chemistry.* 

I  §  32.  The  most  universally  distributed  medium  of  aultition  in 
I  nature,  wnter,  is  also  the  fluid  wliicli  is  absorbed  l^iy  the  plsnt- 
L  cell,  and  conveys  all  other  matters  into  its  iuterior.  The  most 
L   essential  of  these  matters  are  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  both  of 

■  which  are  contained  in  water  which  either  falls  from  the  air  or  hat 

■  been  n  long  time  in  contact  with  it.  Water,  earbomc  ncitl,  and 
9  ammonia  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  all  of 
I  which  arc  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  assimilated  substance* 
I  and  to  the  especial  nonrishtnent  of  the  cell.     But  the  water  ooci^ 

■  sionally  conveys  to  the  cell,  in  small  quantities,  all  substances  wliieh 

■  arc  capable  of  solution  in  water. 
I  In  spite  of  the  almost  endless  works  upon  the  nourishment  of  planta^ 
I  nothing  is  in  a  more  uncertain  state  than  our  knowledge  of  the  food 
E  necessary  for  plants.  This  has  arisen  from  tlie  facts  having  been  seleotad 
I  from,  and  the  experiments  made  upon,  the  higher  and  more  complicated 
I  forms  of  plants  instead  of  the  lowest.  The  simplest  and  most  natural 
I  object  for  such  researches  Is  the  Prolncocetu  viridi*,  or  some  other  simpl« 
I  Coiif'erva,  which  consists  of  one  or  only  a.  few  cells,  and  which  floats  fr«e 
W  in  water,  and  cniitnius  tlie  suhslances  universally  necessary  for  the  lifaof 
I  the  cell.  These  plants  require  nothing  more  for  their  vegetation  than 
F  pure  water,  which  lias  taken  up  from  the  atmosphere  carbonic  acid  and 

ammonia,  and  ])erhapa  a  very  small  quantity  of  inoi^nic  salts;  the 
necessity  for  which  last  has  not  been  proved,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  from  analogy  with  the  higher  plants.  The  experiment  it 
easily  made  of  supplying  these  plants  with  water  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  when  they  will  be  found  to  grow  more  rapidly, 
and  thrive  more  luxuriously,  than  when  placed  in  water  to  whien 
humus,  humic  acid,  or  humic  acid  salts  have  been  added.  Thia  Is 
sufficient  proof  that  these  last  substances  are  not  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  cell. 

It  is  worlhy  of  remark,  that  just  as  Varices,  ond  other  so-called  moor- 
plants,  flourish  with  a  certain  quantity  of  humie  BL'id,  which  is  generally 
^  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  so  also  other  plants,  as  the  little  Cari/ierva 
which  requires  tannin  and  grows  in  infusions  of  galls,  require  othsr 
-anbstanccB.  The  Mycoderina  nccti  grows  under  the  inHuenee  of  the 
decomposition  of  vinegar.  In  these  cases,  probably,  the  Ireu  acid  is  aa 
little  necessary  to  nutrition  as  in  oilier  plants,  but  the  mode  and  manner 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  is  a  favouring  moment  for  the  vegetation 
of  the  above-named  plants. 

Few  researches  have  tteen  made  on  the  notui'c  of  the  nitragenntia 

I  Bubstances  in  the  simplest  plants,     I  hiive  hitherto  supposed  that  the 

Eutrogenous  compounds  of  plants  are  pure  protein.     But  if  we  regard 

•   Sec  Dutioi'hcl,  L'.^KCnl  imnitl-dial  ilii  Atouvctncnt  vitiil  i1f>nil£,  &&    Patia,  IttSfl. 
"---  ndoilTi  Aniiulm,  toI.  li.   p.  I3B.,  vol,  »iTiii.   p.  Ml.  :  nnd   Schweig^) 
i.  p.  I.  90.     [Also  Ilnper  on  the  Chemiiny  of  PlnnLi.  xnd  Mattcueoi  on 
rneii  Phviunnnui  of  Living  Beingi,— Tust,] 
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them  as  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  we  must  allow  for  the  absorption 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  well  as  salts  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids :  through  this  the  phenomena  become  much  more  complicated. 
The  reduction  of  the  phosphates  and  sulphates  to  phosphoric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  and  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus  and  the 
oxygen,  indicate  complicated  chemical  processes,  which  are  not,  however, 
performed  without  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  substances,  and  thus  they 
appear  to  be  the  simplest  additions  to  the  plant-cell  next  the  formation 
of  protein.  The  notion  of  such  changes  is  justified  by  Mulder's  re- 
searches upon  the  mother  of  vinegar  (^Mycoderma  Pers.),  which  is 
formed  out  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  and  the  albumen  contained  in  the 
vinegar.  It  is  composed  of  cellulose  and  protein,  which  always  exist  in 
the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  protein  with  four  of  cellulose.*  A 
similar  accurate  examination  of  the  fermentation-cells  would  be  of  the 
highest  interest. 

The  plant-cell  takes  up  all  substances  that  are  in  solution  in  water, 
both  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons  and  tannin,  which,  by  producing  an 
interruption  of  the  chemical  processes,  are  capable  of  destrojring  its  life. 
The  cell  in  this  view  has  no  choice  beyond  the  endosmotic  power  of  the 
various  substances  which  are  presented  to  it.  f  On  the  other  hand,  every 
fluid  is  unfit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  cell,  which,  on  account  of  its  specific 
nature  as  alcohol,  or  its  density  as  concentrated  solutions  of  sugar  and 
gum^,  renders  endosmose  impossible,  should  it  even  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  cell.  § 

In  the  last  place  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  changes  which  are 
undergone  in  the  cell  of  the  plant  there  is  no  individual  element,  with 
the  exception  of  oxygen,  which  takes  part  alone  in  those  chemical  pro- 
cesses. Nitrogen  is  taken  in  with  water,  but  passes  out  again  without 
undergoing  any  change.  Hence  all  calculations  with  regard  to  the 
composition  and  metamorphoses  of  organic  bodies,  in  which  the  pure 
elements,  and  not  their  combinations,  are  supposed  to  play  a  part,  must 
be  rejected  as  hypothetical. 

II.    On  the  Assimilation  of  the  absorbed  Matters,  and  Secretion. 

§  33.  The  assimilated  substances  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen  (sometimes  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus) ;  and  these 
are  only  assimilated  from  the  definite  combinations,  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia.  As  soon  as  these  substances  are  conducted 
into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  in  the  before-mentioned  manner,  che- 
mical processes  originate  which  first  commence  in  the  destruction 
of  the  ammoniacal  compounds  and  (perhaps  as  a  result)  the  decom- 
position of  the  water,  and  whose  progress  is  distinguished  by  the 
action  of  the  assimilated  nitrogenous  matter  (mucus)  upon  non- 
nitrogenous  substances.  Thus  are  formed  at  the  same  time  both 
mucus  and  non-nitrogenous  substances. 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  zlvi.  p.  207. 

f  See  the  experiments  of  Saussure,   Chemische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Vegeta- 
tion, Leipxig»  1 805,  p.  228. 

I  De  Saussure  and  Davy  found  that  plants  flourished  on  dilute  solutions  of  gum  and 
sugar. 

§  Davy,  Elements  of  Agriculture. 
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I  call  those  assiiniluted  matters  which  have  been  mentioned  aboTe  in 
the  chapter  on  the  substances  contained  in  pknts.  We  can  onlj  place 
in  tliis  class  those  substances  which  are  produced  and  exist  in  the 
simplest  cells,  and  which  are  necessary  universallj  for  the  growth  of 
the  plant- cell.  I  do  not  say  that  those  mentioned  above  are  all,  as 
8ubse(pient  researches  may  add  to  their  number  by  the  discovery  of 
unsuspecte<l  relations.  Tliere  is,  for  instance,  resin,  which,  though  fre- 
quently present,  is  excluded  because  we  cannot  detect  its  transitions  to 
the  assimilated  matters  as  we  can  in  the  fixed  oils.  In  this  way  we  may 
draw  a  permanent  and  useful  distinction  between  assimilated  substances 
and  secretions.  I  would,  however,  disclaim  here  any  anal<^:y  that  may 
be  supposc'd  to  exist  between  these  substances  and  those  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  must  insist  on  regarding  these  terms  as  connected  with 
ideas  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  alone. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  foregoing  processes  of  decom- 
position and  recomposition  of  the  substances  of  which  the  plant-cell  is 
comfMjsed  have  their  foundation  in  well-known  chemical  powers  and  laws. 
1  hat  tlie  elements  of  which  tlie  plant-cell  is  composed  obey  the  same 
laws  in  the  cell  as  out  of  it,  seems  warranted  by  the  strongest  presump- 
tions of  inductive  inquiry.  All  the  elements  of  which  plants  are  com- 
posed are  derived  from  the  inorganic  world,  and  the  combinations  which 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &c.  enter  into  in  the  plant  take 
place  under  the  influence  of  the  properties  or  powers  which  they  possess 
independent  of  the  plant-cell.  It  is  for  those  who  suppose  that  these 
substances  undergo  some  cliangc  in  passing  into  the  organism  to  bring 
forwanl  some  proof  of  such  a  change.  So  long  as  this  proof  is  wanting 
(and  it  ever  will  be),  we  must  regard  it  as  true  that  all  the  chemical  laws 
find  uncontrolled  exercise  in  the  organism.  The  activity  of  the  modem 
scIkkjI  of  chemists,  Liobig  and  his  followers,  Dumas,  Mulder,  &c.,  lead 
us  from  another  point  of  vihfw  to  the  same  results.  Their  labours  have 
placed  the  perfect  identity  of  the  elements  and  processes  which  go  on  in 
and  out  of  the  body  upon  the  most  satisfactory  inductive  basis.  Liebig 
and  Mulder  especially  have  shown  tJiat,  if  we  analyse  the  course  of 
changes  wliicli  occur  in  the  elements  composing  an  organism  according 
to  tlie  laws  of  inorganic  chemistry,  we  come  to  the  same  results  as 
though  they  were  independent  of  the  organic  body. 

The  questions  to  be  solved  in  this  department  of  vegetable  physiology 
are,  first,  what  are  the  compounds,  and  what  the  chemical  processes,  by 
which  the  siinph^st  plant-cells  are  formed  ;  and,  secondly,  what  are  the 
compounds,  and  in  what  way  are  formed  the  substances,  which  are  con- 
tained in  every  plant-cell.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  compounds,  am- 
monia, carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water,  which  are  every  where  and 
universally  required  for  the  formation  of  the  assimilated  matters,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  chemists,  De  Saussure,  Liebig,  and  others.  Liebig* 
has  rightly  exposed  the  absurdity  of  those  who  attempt  to  explain  all 
organic  phenomena  by  what  takes  place  in  the  elements,  away  from  an 
organism.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  which  occurs  in  inorganic  bodies 
which  (iX(Tcises  the  moj^t  important  influence  in  organic  combinations. 
It  is,  tliat  bodies  will  enter  much  more  freely  into  union  with  each  other 
at  the  moment  they  are  released  from  other  combinations  than  at  any 
other  time.  A  body  in  this  condition  is  said  to  be  in  staht  nascentiy  in 
a  nascent  state.     Of  the  substances  which  constitute  the  food  of  plants, 

*  Chemistry  in  its  relation  to  Physiology  and  Patliology. 
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two,  water  and  the  salts  of  ammonia,  easily  enter  into  a  state  of  decom- 
position. Water  on  coming  in  contact  with  zinc  gives  off  its  hydrogen, 
and  the  weakest  galvanic  current  serves  to  separate  its  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen ;  whilst  an  alteration  of  temperature  or  solution  is  sufficient  to 
decompose  or  produce  important  alterations  in  the  salts  of  ammonia. 
Thus,  through  the  destruction  of  a  single  equivalent  of  water,  an  impulse 
would  be  given  to  an  endless  chain  of  chemical  processes,  which  would 
result  in  the  development  of  those  substances  which  are  found  in  the 
plant-cell.  The  question  is,  however,  still  unanswered  as  to  what 
change  is  the  first  that  takes  place  in  the  series.  Liebig  has  observed, 
very  correctly,  that,  as  far  as  the  ultimate  results  are  concerned,  it 
signifies  little  whether  carbonic  acid  or  water  is  first  decomposed.  Al- 
though, as  before  stated,  we  must  not  explain  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  cell  on  the  supposition  that  the  elements,  as  such,  unite 
together,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  the 
formation  of  starch,  &c.  is  dependent  on  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Where  plants  grow,  and  where  cells  are  formed,  there 
we  have  present  at  the  same  time  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  com- 
pounds of  ammonia.  We  also  see  that  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous 
substances  are  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  apparently  by  the  same 
process.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  analogy  between  the  composition  of 
vinegar  and  the  mother  of  vinegar,  which  last,  according  to  Mulder, 
consists  of  one  equivalent  of  protein  and  four  equiv^ents  of  cellulose, 
is  a  matter  of  some  interest.     Thus : 
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The  212  of  oxygen  would  suffice  to  convert  53  equivalents  of  alcohol 
into  acetic  acid. 

But  if  we  leave  out  of  the  question  the  nitrogenous  substances,  the 
following  scheme  will  give  us  the  changes  that  occur  in  carbonic  acid 
and  water : 
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Thf:'^  ohani'Or  re^juire  no  furtber  expUnation  tluui  the  decomposition 
iji  YrnV:T.  tlie  fC-ttin^'  tree  of  uxjgen.  and  the  separation  of  a  smaller  or 
lar'j'T  ij'irijly.T  of  »"'«iuivalent*  of  water;  proctrsses  which  we  know  con- 
-riiitly  J•^r•^<:Ilt  themvjiv  I's  in  thtr  decvm^K^sitiou  of  organic  substances. 

On*'  'f  t]j«.'  lu'i-t  iiujN^rtant  of  the  proximate  principles  is  undoubtedly 
i\*\xr\u.  In  ail  f'^rinnnv*.'  riuids^  according  to  Mitscherlich  and  Mulder, 
d'x trill  pn-ont-i  itself  a?  the  primar}*  substance  out  of  which  all  the 
r^tiifrr  a'--'ijjiilut':d  inatter?  are  furmed.  In  the  various  changes  which 
tli<r-<:  mattC'r.>;  uniKr;;o,  thi:  nitrogenous  lodies  seem  to  be  the  means  of 
efi'-'rting  chan;?<'a  in  the  other  bodies,  wliilst  thej  themselves  remain 
uiictiang<:d.  Tiiia  plienomenon  lias  got  various  names  without  any  ex- 
planation of  it  bt'ing  given.  Berzelius  calls  tbe  process  catalysis; 
Mit-!ch<.Tlicli,  tli*;  contact  of  substances ;  and  Liebig  the  activity  of  ap- 
pn-licnding  li'jdies.  A  number  of  such  chemical  facts  are  known ;  thus  — 
hiilpluirif:  aci'l,  with  heat,  converts  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar  and 
alcohol  into  cthr-r  ;  dia.stase  changes  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar ;  albu- 
un'.nj  protein,  hcc.  convert  sugar  into  alcohol.  Liebig*s  explanation  of 
tlif;  phenoHK.'non  as  a  communication  of  motion  is  founded  on  the  notion 
of  til*,'  oxistrnce  of  ultimate  atoms,  and  is  otherwise  untenable.  Could 
w«f  frxplain  better  this  phenomenon  of  one  of  the  assimilated  substances 
ftt'ilitating  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  others,  we  should  have  yet 
to  <-x plain  the  changes  which  produced  the  nitrogenous  substances.     *• 

The  most  important  of  thes<'  change;*  appears  to  be  the  decomposition 
of  wat<'r,  hut  we  are  at  a  h)ss  to  know  whose  calculations  to  adopt. 
Almost  all  plants  need  for  their  growth  the  influence  of  light.  Here 
also  we  have  a  need  of  cxperim«'nts  to  determine  the  action  of  the  par- 
tinilar  rays  of  the  sun-light,  as  of  the  coloured,  the  calorific,  and  the 
rh(Miiical.  Only  thus  much  is  known  from  De  Saussure's  experiments : 
that  uwh,r  tin;  intlinMiee  of  light  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  is  fixed  in 
tin*  cells,  and  c(»inl>ines  also  with  hydrogen  ;  a  process  which  will  not  go 
on  when  light  is  excluded.  That  in  this  case  light  can  be  supplied 
thr(»ngh  hy<lrogen,  appears  to  be  proved  by  an  interesting  experiment  of 
llninbohlt's.* 

§  .'M.  In  tt)(;  forinatioii  of  the  assimilated  matters^  many  sub- 
hIjuiccs  l)e(!()ine  frc(»,  which,  either  through  their  natural  affinities, 
or  the  eirect  of  contact,  or  [)rcdirfposing  aflSnity,  form  new  com- 
hinjitions  either  amongst  themselves,  or  with  the  non-assimilable 
HubsluiiccH  which  m:iy  liave  l)een  absorbed  at  the  same  time.  AH 
HI  I  Instances  formed  in  this  way  I  Ciill  secretions  {materia  secreta)  of 
th«'  c«dlH.  Siuni;  (d*  these  are  universally  present,  as  free  oxygen, 
or  ill  least  when  they  have  vegetated  under  definite  circumstances, 
HM  the.  green  colouring  matter  (chlorophyll).  There  are  others 
wiioHc  formal  ion  depends  on  especial  circumstances,  as  conia,  so- 
lanin,  jmd  tlu'  like.  Tiie  chemical  changes  by  which  such  siib- 
iHlanees  arc  |»ro(hie(Ml  arc  for  tiic  most  part  concealed.  Two  points 
remain  to  be  noticed  here: — 1.  That  these  secretions  would  be 
fre((m*ntlv  injurious  to  the  cells  were  they  not  neutralised  by  in- 
or;.^,inic  Miibstances  taken  ii|)  fn)m  witliout  or  by  newly  formed 
organic  nuitters:    thus,  oxalic  acid    combines  with  lime,  and  the 

•  riiiriv  riilii'r);(Misi>  Spovimm,  p.  ISO.  [Si»c  n»so,  on  this  subject.  Hunt's  RepurU 
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alkaloids  are  found  united  to  the  organic  acids.  2.  Bodies  such  as 
tannin,  resin,  &c.,  are  frequently  formed  which  have  a  great  affinity 
for  oxygen,  and  thus  from  the  vicinity  of  the  cell  absorb  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  gas. 

Tiiere  is  more  need  perhaps  ot  research  on  these  subjects  than  those 
of  preceding  paragraphs,  but  yet  sufiicient  is  known  to  impress  us  with 
the  fact  that  all  depend  on  physico-chemical  processes.  The  great  in- 
security here  arises  from  the  deficient  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  rela- 
tion of  these  substances  to  the  so-called  indifferent  bodies.  We  know 
that  starch,  sugar,  &c.  are  composed  of  so  many  atoms  of  carbon  and 
water,  but  not  how  they  are  actually  formed,  or  how  they  originate  from 
their  elements. 

Above  I  have  divided  the  secretions  from  the  assimilated  matters ;  and 
though  some  of  the  former  should  ultimately  be  placed  among  the  latter, 
it  will  not  affect  the  propriety  of  this  division.  We  might  here  classify 
these  secretions  according  to  their  greater  or  less  extension  througliout 
the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  such  an  arrangement  would  have  no  relation 
to  the  processes  of  life  in  the  plant-cell,  and  therefore  would  be  super- 
fluous in  this  place. 

Two  points  must  be  noticed  here.  The  cells  take  up  with  the  water 
various  salts.  A  part  of  them  are  inorganic,  a  part  organic.  Of  the  first 
a  part,  perhaps,  remain  in  the  cell  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 
Another  part  are  decomposed  in  manifold  ways  through  the  chemical 
processes  which  go  on  in  the  inside  of  the  cell.  From  these  are  pro- 
duced new  bodies,  which  again  decompose  each  other,  and  act  upon  those 
bodies  already  formed  ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  processes  become  more 
complicated.  A  part  of  the  salts  seem  also  destined  for  the  neutralisation 
and  removal  of  the  acids  produced  by  necessary  processes.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  Cactacece  is  thus 
explained,  the  injurious  oxalic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  cell  being 
united  to  lime,  which  is  taken  up  from  without  in  the  form  of  a  soluble 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  an  insoluble  and  innocuous  salt  is  thus  formed. 
Liebig*  has  given  an  opinion  that  a  certain  quantity  of  bases  appear  to 
be  constant,  in  every  plant,  in  every  locality.  Perhaps,  they  are  those 
which  the  plant  cannot  do  without  to  bring  its  chemical  processes  into 
equilibrium.  A  similar  equilibrium  may  be  found  between  some  of  the 
substances  which  are  injurious,  and  formed  in  the  cell,  and  which  united 
together  form  perfectly  harmless  bodies. 

The  substances  which  are  formed  in  the  cell,  and  which  have  a  great 
affinity  for  oxygen  gas,  will  take  up  this  substance  from  without  the  cell, 
provided  it  is  not  supplied  them  from  within.  This  is  easily  effected,  as 
the  experiments  of  Dalton  and  Graham  show  that  a  moist  membrane  is 
no  hindrance  to  the  penetration  of  a  gas.  In  this  way  an  absorption  of 
foreign  substances  originates  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  pe- 
culiar nutrition  of  the  cell.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  other 
gases,  as,  for  instance,  carbonic  acid,  are  not  taken  up  into  the  cell  in  this 
manner.  It  is  very  certain  that  through  this  oxidation  the  substances 
are  thus  brought  into  a  new  relation  with  each  other,  and  a  new  play  of 
chemical  activities  is  introduced. 

•   Organlscbc  Chemio,  p.  83. 
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III.    Of  t/ie  Excretion  of  Substances  from  the  Plant-Cell. 

§  35.  The  enJoamode  whereby  fluids  are  introduced  into  cells  I 
necesaitates  an  exwsmose,  conaequently  a  small  quantity  of  the  I 
contents  of  the  cell  pass  out.  In  this  case  there  ia  no  electiTe  f 
power  of  the  cell  to  be  aasumed,  but  all  that  ia  dissolved  in  tlra  | 
cell,  with  the  secreted  matters,  are  exposed  to  a  modification  which, 
as  in  endoauiose,  is  regulated  by  the  relation  of  the  substaoce^  in  { 
the  inuide  to  those  on  the  outside  of  the  cell. 
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-  roots. 
But,  first,  we  must  regard  this  process  as  it  takes  place  in  the  individiMl 
cell,  for  of  §ucii  ia  the  externiil  part  of  the  root  composed.  In  this  cue  ^ 
we  find  that  where  endosraoae  takes  place  there  also  exosmose  mi 
exist ;  and  the  denial  of  excretion  by  the  one  process  whilst  absorption 
admitted  by  the  other,  as  is  done  by  Meyen*,  is  highly  unphilosophictL 
This,  however,  ia  a  different  question  from  that  as  to  whether  the  plant 
has  the  power  of  rejecting  those  substances  winch  ore  injurious  to  its 
life.  We  cannot  conceive  of  an  endosroose  without  an  exosmose;  bnl 
tlieru  is  no  sense  in  which  we  can  suy  that  the  plant  has  the  power  of  ^ 
getting  rid  exclusively  of  that  which  is  injurious  to  it,  because  lbs 
assumption  of  injurious  and  non-injurious  substances  is  altogether  gra- 
tuitous. 

The  substances  which  are  thrown  out  from  the  cell  during  exosmoM 
may  become  changed  at  the  raoment  of  their  exit  by  contact  with  tli« 
substances  passing  inwards,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  improbftbla 
that  it  ia  impossible  to  team  what  is  truly  the  product  of  exostaoce. 
With  this  case  we  have  one  remarkable  analogy.  During  the  process  of 
germination,  starch,  by  virtue  of  the  gluten  (diastase),  is  converted  into 
dextrin,  and  this  again  into  sugar,  and  the  sugar  is  ultimately  converted 
into  other  substances,  during  which  changes  carbonic  acid  is  fixed,  a  ' 
acetic  acid  is  set  free  (according  to  Bccquerel);  at  tlie  same  time  aceiitt 
acid  ia  never  found  free  in  germiuation.  In  fermentation  the  gluten. 
changes  the  starch  into  gum  atid  sugar,  and  separates  this  into  carbonift 
ucid  and  alcohol,  which  is  easily  (as,  for  instance,  with  soft  platinum)  ooa> 
verted,  in  contact  with  oxygen,  into  acetic  acid.  The  analogy  is  so  sirik'* 
Ing  in  this  case,  that  we  cannot  avoid  supplying  by  hypothesis  the  failing 
link,  and  supposing  that  alcohol  also  is  formed  during  germination,  and  ifl 
immediately  converted  by  imion  with  oxygen  into  acetic  acid,  which  is 
then  separated. 

Two  points  demand  attention  here,  which  modify  the  process  of  eX09> 
mose  considerably.  The  one  is  the  decided  afSnity  between  subetAnocB 
without  the  cell,  and  which  are  free  to  follow  this  attraction;  and,  seeondlyv 
the  attraction  which  similar  substances  have  for  each  other.  In  a  flui^ 
in  which  two  salts  are  dissolved,  we  may  produce  a  crystallisation  of  either 
one  or  the  other,  according  as  wo  throw  into  the  solution  a  crystal  of  or 
or  the  other.  In  this  way  n  cell  appeals  to  give  out  especially  the  mi 
iiTB  which  are  found  surrounding  it  in  greatest  quantity.  At  least, 
this  way  we  may  explain  the  fact  that  tlie  cells  surrounding  tlie  gaxa- 
passoges  secrete  the  largest  quantity  of  gum.  These  points  will  be  rooon- 
sidered  when  we  apeak  of  the  root. 
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§  36.  When  free  gasea  are  jiresent  in  the  cell  in  larger  quantities 
than  can  be  held  in  tjoliition  in  the  fluid,  they  naturally  pass  through 
the  cell-wall,  which  presents  no  hindrance  to  their  escape.  When 
the  fluid  IS  saturated  with  gas,  the  nature  of  the  gases  in  the  neigh- 
liourliood  of  the  cell  determines  whether,  according  to  the  law  of 
equilibrium  of  gases,  a  partial  interchange  takes  place  or  not.  The 
gaaea  which  are  combined  in  this  way  are  principally  oxygen,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  hydrogen. 

The  most  universally  present  processes  in  the  cells  of  planls  are  the 
decompoaition  of  water,  with  the  lixation  of  hydrogen,  and  the  deconi' 
position  of  the  assimilated  matters  by  the  formation  of  coi'bonic  acid.* 
bometimes,  as  in  the  Fungi,  the  decomposition  of  water  is  attended  with 
the  liberation  of  hydrogen,  f  From  hence  it  arises  that,  with  the  water  of 
the  plant-cell,  the  gases  which  are  dissolved  in  it  are  also  taken  up.  Thus 
we  constantly  find  free  gases  which  do  not  unite  as  in  other  chemical 
combinations,  but  which  must  also  pass  out  free.  This  process  occurs  in 
its  simplest  form  in  the  vegetating  cells  of  the  Conjemr,  where  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  taken  up,  and  oxygen  gas  ia  given  out  as  the  consequence.  J 
In  this  caae,  the  Daltonian  luw  of  the  interchange  of  gases  cannot  be 
taken  into  consideration,  because  the  quantities  do  not  correspond  with 
the  law. 

A  fluid  consisting  of  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  gum  and  sagor,  when 
saturated,  would  contain  about  70  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  When  this 
becomes  fixed,  about  sixty-three  Toluraea  must  be  set  free  in  the  form  of 
oxygen  gas,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  diminished  nine-tenths  of  its  bulk 
by  the  loss  of  oxygen.  De  Saussure's  experiments  prove  that  this  is 
about  the  relation  which  the  carbonic  acid  and  olcygen  bear  to  each  other. 
There  are,  howcTer,  many  eircumatancea  which  may  modify  this  process 
to  some  extent,  and  especially  the  int<^rchange  of  gases  according  to  tho 
law  of  Dulton.  This  process  is  sometimes  called,  with  great  impropriety, 
respiration,  and  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  some  process  in  animals.  The 
phenomena  become  much  more  complicated  when,  in  addition  to  the 
simple  process  of  decomposition  which  goes  on  iu  the  cell,  some  of  the 
contained  substances,  as,  for  instance,  resin  and  the  like,  absorb  gases,  as 
oxygen,  from  without,  and  unite  with  tbem. 


IV.  Disposition  of  the 


nilated  Matters. 


§  37.  The  plant- membrane  grows  through  the  assimilated  matters 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  extended  equally  on  every  side,  bo  that  a 
still  larger  apace  ia  surrounded,  and  its  walla  become  thickened. 

The  cause  of  growth  in  this  case  is  apparently  from  the  attraction  of 
similar  substances  for  each  other,  as  seen  in  the  increase  in  size  of  crystals 
when  place<l  in  solutions  of  the  same  salt.  The  absorbed  matters  do  not, 
however,  arrange  themselves  in  regular  layers  upon  the  surface  of  the 
membrane,  but  permeate  all  parts  of  the  absorbent  membrane  in  a  semi- 
fluid state  ;  but  still  the  increase  of  surface  ia  greater  than  of  thickness. 
In  this  way  a  cell  continues  to  grow  without  its  walb  becoming  thicker. 
We  hare  no  grounds  to  suppose  tliat  isolated  cells  grow  through  apposi- 

•  See  GeritiinatioH. 

t   HuiDboldl.  Flnrie  Fribcrgensis  Specimen,  p.  I7!>. 

t  Fim  obwrTHl  liy  Priestlpy,  in  Hit  year  I  T7S.  Scr  rriestlry.  Obscrvntionis  wiJ 
Eipvrimenls  on  viirioui  Kinds  of  Air. 
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tion,  but  much  more  evidence  to  prove  that  this  process  takes  place  by  a 
true  intus- susception.  Schwann  has  made  some  highly  ingenious  re- 
searches on  this  subject.* 

§  38.  At  a  definite  period,  the  cell-membrane  ceases  for  the  most 
part,  or  entirely,  to  grow ;  and  the  assimilated  matters,  which  are  so 
formed  that  they  pass  readily  into  a  solid  form,  distribute  themselves 
in  a  special  layer  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,  in  the 
various  forms  we  have  already  spoken  of  (§  16.).  This  process  goes 
on  as  long  as  new  matters  are  formed. 

In  the  formation  of  crystals,  we  find  that  the  constantly  increasing 
layers  are  deposited  only  of  a  definite  thickness,  and  when  this  thickness 
is  reached  the  formation  of  a  new  layer  begins.  We  find  the  same  taking 
place  in  the  plant-cell ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  cell  the  solu- 
tion is  in  the  interior,  and  the  newer  layers  are  deposited  from  within. 
Of  the  cause  which  gives  to  these  deposits  a  spiral  form  we  know  little  or 
nothing  ;  only  this  much  we  can  say,  that  neither  in  round  nor  longitudinal 
isolated  cells  art  either  deposit-layers  or  a  spiral  arrangement  exhibited. 
The  first  indication  of  a  spiral  direction  of  parts  is  seen  in  the  species  of  • 
Spirogyra ;  but  here  the  spirally  deposited  matter  is  not  the  formative 
matter  of  the  cell,  but  chlorophyll. 

It  often  happens  that  the  primary  cell-membrane  continues  to  grow 
after  the  second  layer  is  deposited,  which  results  in  a  division  of  the  last 
layer  if  it  has  not  grown  equally  with  the  first.  When  a  new  layer  con- 
sists of  another  modification  of  the  assimilated  matter,  or  the  first  layer 
becomes  dry  iind  firm  before  the  second  is  deposited,  a  greater  or  less 
evident  separation  between  them  is  visible. 

§  39.  The  matters  contained  in  the  cell  serve  not  only  for  the 
completion  of  the  cell  itself,  or  for  the  formation  of  new  cells 
(§  13.),  but  also  constitute,  in  various  conditions  of  aggregation, 
and  under  multifarious  forms,  the  contents  of  the  cells.  In  the 
organic  substances  the  fluid  portion  is  very  gradually  transformed 
into  a  relatively  speaking  firm,  but  not  completely  solid,  matter. 
The  unazotised  compounds,  gum,  dextrin,  jelly,  amyloid,  starch, 
&c.,  are  rendered  firm  by  the  gradual  abstraction  of  the  solvent 
(water),  and,  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  azotised  compounds,  is 
formed  the  mucus.  In  consequence  of  this  process  of  change, 
many  of  these  substances  appear  in  remarkably  defined  forms, 
requiring  especial  notice.  Besides  crystals  of  inorganic  salts,  we 
observe,  in  the  cells,  starch-,  inulin-,  and  mucus-granules,  larger 
globules  of  gum,  resin,  and  oil.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
forms  is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  assumed  by  the  mucus  in  cer- 
tain cells  of  the  antheridia  in  the  CharacexB^  Mosses,  Lichens,  and 
Ferns,  in  which  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  spiral  filament,  with  from 
one  to  two  turns  and  a  half. 

The  contents  of  the  individual  cells  exhibit  an  endless  variety,  from  a 
mixture  of  many  very  different  fluid  and  solid  constituents  to  a  single 
nearly  uniform  material,  either  liquid  or  solid,  occupying  the  whole  cell. 

'*'  Mikrohkopisohe  Untersuchungcn,  p.  229. 
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Individual  cells  are  frequently  entirely  tilled  with  essential  uil  or  with 
resin,  or  with  u  substance  not  jet  chemically  determined,  of  a  red  or 
brownish  colour,  which  is  found  in  the  cells  of  many  Alga  {the  hologo- 
aimic  cells  of  Kut/in^).  In  the  green  cells  in  a  state  oi'  active  vegetation, 
tbe  foUowiDct  appearances  are  usually  observed:  the  interna!  surface  is 
invested  with  a  continuous  and  very  delicate  layer  of  semifluid  mueus 
("amylid-ceir  of  Kiitzing,  "primordial  utricle"  of  Mohl),  to  which  the 
more  solid  mucus  and  suirch  granules  adhere ;  these  granules  are  usually 
covered  by  chlorophyll  in  a  seroitluid  state,  or  tbat  substance  is  attached 
to  the  mucous  layer,  occasionally,  ns  in  the  species  of  Spiroffi/rce,  in 
spiral  bands  jagged  at  the  edgi^s.*  The  chlorophyll  may  be  merely 
deposited  upon  the  starch,  or  it  may  be,  perhaps,  that  starch  is  formed 
into  chlorophyll,  but  never  yrotn  it.  Chemistry  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  latter  being  the  case  (§  12.  I.).  The  rest  of  the  space  in  the  cell  is 
usually  filled  with  a  thin,  tolerably  clear  fluid  —  a  mixture  of  dextrin, 
sugar,  and  albumen  in  solution,  in  the  most  varying  proportions ;  and  not 
nnfrequently  also  containing  more  minute,  semifluid,  mucus-granult^s, 
inulin,  extremely  minute  oil-globules,  and  chlorophyll,  distributed  in 
various  ways  :  inorganic  crystals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rarely  met  with 
in  cells  in  a  full  state  of  vitality  (as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Spiroffyra), 
Of  these  matters,  however,  one  or  the  other  is  occneionally  wanting,  or 
exists  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  Crystals,  especially  when  in  great 
numbers,  usually  occur  only  in  an  aqueous  tluid  containing  few  organic 
compounds,  as,  for  instance,  dextrin :  oil  and  resin  are  frequently  found 
alone.  As  to  the  forms  exhibited  by  these  substances,  all  that  is 
necessary  has  been  already  said  (§  7.  9,  10.) ;  I  will  here  merely  notice, 
in  addition,  two  very  remarkable  conditions. 

a.  Upon  examining  the  fibres  of  the  root  of  Neottia  Nidus  avU  (in 
flower),  three  layers  of  cells  will  usually  be  observed  immediately 
beneath  the  epidermis  i  [lie  first  consisting  of  cells  about  three  times  as 
long  as  the  epidermis  cells,  and  of  the  same  breadth ;  the  second  and 
third,  of  cells  of  the  same  length  as  the  former,  but  as  broad  as  long. 
Immediately  on  the  inside  of  these  suceeed  cells  of  the  same  breadth,  but 
three  or  four  times  longer,  containing  starch.  Each  cell  of  the  outermost 
of  these  three  layers  contains  an  elougated  irregular  mass  of  a  semi-eolid 
yellowish  substance  (coagulated  mucus?),  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cell.  Each  cell  of  the  internal  layer  is  filled  in  the  same 
way,  but  in  them  the  contents  are  intermixed  with  distinel  fibres.  The 
cells  of  the  intermediate  layer,  lastly,,  contain  a  globular  mass  of  a. 
material  of  a  browner  colour  which  almost  fills  them  ;  this  globular  mass 
ia  not  composed  of  an  amorphous  substance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  con- 
stituted almost  entirely  of  interlaced  fibres,  very  similar  to  those  whieh 
occur  in  the  internal  layer  of  cells.  These  fibres,  which  at  first  sight 
might  be  taken  for  spiral  fibres,  are  seen,  on  stricter  examination,  to  be, 
in  the  first  place,  all  confusedly  entangled,  and,  secondly,  to  be  not  solid 
but  to  constitute  tubes  with  unyielding  walls  ond  of  moderately  wide 
calibre.  Tbey  frequently  present  irregular  dilatations  and  short  lateral 
eoicsl  branches,  and  they  not  nnfrequently  subdivide  into  longitudinal 
branches.  They  also  exhibit  dissepiments  at  regular  distances,  especially 
towards  their  extremities,  which  are  rather  dilated  i  these  dissepiments 
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are  composed  of  a  bright  yellow  substance  (mucus?),  so  that  the  fibres 
do  not  altogether  appear  unlike  some  Conferva,  With  respect  to  the 
real  character  of  these  peculiar  formations  I  have  nothing  at  all  to 
observe.  The  system  of  vessels  discovered  by  Gottsche,  in  Preiuia 
commutata,  may  be  adduced  as  the  only  thing  at  all  analogous  to  them, 
but  just  as  isolated  and  mysterious.  In  this  case  the  individual  cells  are 
traversed  by  similar  tubes,  which  appear  to  perforate  the  cell-wall  itself. 
In  either  case,  an  elucidation  of  the  mystery  can  be  expected  only  from 
tracing  the  course  of  development. 

b.  In  the  antheridia  of  the  CharacetBy  Mosses,  and  Lichens,  as  well  as 
of  the  Ferns,  the  layer  of  mucus  is  apparently  transformed,  in  the 
tender  cell,  into  a  spiral  filament ;  the  history  of  which  has,  as  yet,  been 
by  no  means  rendered  clear.  Its  relation  to  the  soft  mucous  layer 
especially,  still  requires  more  particular  investigation  ;  and  it  might  also 
probably  be  a  question  for  determination,  whether  the  cells  in  which 
these  spiral  filaments  are  developed  are  in  reality  perfect  cells  or  only 
the  nuclei  of  cells,  that  is  to  say,  hollow  cytoblasts.  The  best  recent 
researches  on  the  subject  are  those  of  Niigeli.* 

V.  Motion  of  the  Cell  Contents, 

§  40.  The  fluid  contents  of  vegetable  cells  exhibit  two  kinds  of 
motion,  as  to  the  causes  of  which  we  are  still  wholly  in  the  dark. 
In  most  plants  in  the  families  of  the  CharacecBy  NajadactB^  and 
HydrocharidacecSy  there  is  observable  in  each  cell  a  single  current 
ascending  on  the  one  side  and  descending  on  the  other,  the  fluid 
constituting  which,  diflers  in  colour,  consistence  (mucosity),  and 
insolubility  in  aqueous  fluids,  from  the  remainder  of  the  transparent 
cell-juice.  The  current  is  rendered  more  evident,  in  some  cases, 
from  its  carrying  along  with  it  the  spherical  bodies  contained  in 
the  fluid  (starch,  chlorophyll,  mucus,  &c) ;  but  for  the  most  part  it 
is  suflSciently  evident  of  itself. 

The  motion  is  best  seen  in  the  species  of  Nitella^  in  the  hairs  on  the 
roots  of  Ilydrocharis  morsus  rajicBy  and  in  Vallisneria  spiralis.  Each, 
however,  has  its  peculiarities.  In  Nitella  the  moving  stream  is  very 
considerable,  so  that  only  a  narrow  streak  remains  at  comparative  rest 
between  the  ascending  and  descending  currents.  The  stream  is  strong 
and  rapid,  and  carries  along  with  it  starch -granules  of  considerable  size. 
Its  course  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cell,  but  forms  a  small 
angle  with  it.  In  two  contiguous  cells  the  currents  flowing  on  the  par- 
tition between  them  run  in  opposite  directions,  consequently  throughout 
the  whole  plant  the  ascending  streams  are  on  one  side,  and,  in  fact, 
owing  to  their  oblique  direction,  form  a  spiral ;  this  is  the  case  also  with 
the  descending  streams.  When  very  young,  the  cells  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent, a  condition  which  they  subsequently  lose,  in  consequence  of 
numerous  granules,  covered  with  chlorophyll,  arranging  themselves  in 
slender  parallel  rows  upon  the  walls  exactly  in  the  course  of  the  streams, 
and  leaving  on  each  side  only  the  narrow  interspace  between  the  streams 

•  Schleiden  und  Nageli,  Zeitschrif^  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Botanik,  Bd.  L  Heft.  I. 
S.  168.  ct  seq.  This  paper  is  translated  by  the  Ray  Society  in  **  Reports  and  Papers 
on  Botany,"  1845. 
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uncoTered,  If  the  cell  be  carefully  tied  acroHs,  the  current  is  in  n  short 
time  re-established  in  each  sulxlivision.  If  the  cell  be  cut  through,  the 
circulating  fluid  escapes  only  on  one  side  from  the  stretira  which  is  directed 
towards  the  opening,  the  reuainder  of  the  fluid  completing  its  entire 
circuit  through  the  cell  before  it  also  comes  to  escape.  Any  influence 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  plant  also  affects  ihe  motion  of  the  sap,  and 
whatever  favours  the  former  also  promotes  the  latter.  The  same  thing, 
in  all  respects,  takes  place  in  Chara,  only  that  in  this  plant  the  observa- 
tion is  not  so  readily  made.  In  no  plant  in  which  the  circulation  is  in 
any  way  exhibited  are  the  currents  found  to  be  bo  associated  as  to 
constitute  an  ascending  and  a  descending  spiral.  Tn  Hydracharis, 
owing  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  tbe  naturally  isolated  cells  of  the 
hairs  of  the  roots,  the  observation  is  exceedingly  easy.  In  Vallisntria 
(figs.  95,  96.),  although  the  leaf  must  first  be  cut  parallel  to  the  surface, 
in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently  transparent  for  convenient  observation, 
this  proceeding  is  not  detrimental  to  the  motion,  which,  after  a  few 
minutes,  is  again  exhibited  in  its  pristine  activity.  In  this  plant  the 
circulating  mucous  fluid  is  very  scanty,  and  constitutes  merely  a  very 
thin  covering  on  two  opposite  walls ;  but  it  has  sufficient  power  to  carry 
on  the  usually  flattened  lenticular  granules  covered  wilh  chlorophyll. 
and  which  are  of  tolerable  size. 


•  A,  Section  pirallel  lo  the  surfiwe  from  Ihe  laif  of  ralluneria  tpiratii.  In  Ihe  coll* 
from  a  to  (  i.  «en  the  eurrenl  of  Mp,  the  direction  of  which.  M  obiervcd  in  «ch  cell. 
U  indicnicd  by  ihe  arrow.  In  the  eell.  m^kL-d  b.  wliich  form  the  liiler.1  boimd.r.e«  of 
the  air-pisnge  opened  by  the  lection,  the  anterior  half  only  of  the  current  is  seen  in 
iU  wlmle  width.  The  very  gclalinoua  cyloblust  circuUles  with  Ihe  Blream,  D  e»empli- 
fies  the  UDie  aeelion  on  a  ground  plan. 

■*  A  portion  from  Ihe  section  ibown  in  fig.  95.  more  highly  mngnified.  The  thick- 
ne»  of  (be  Hream  eiceeda  that  of  the  douhle  eell-wnll :  Ihe  eloDgated,  roughened 
corpimles  are  the  lenliciilar  graoulei  of  chlorophyll  carried  ■long  with  tt 
at  the  •ame  time  Iheir  varying  figure  and  •arioiu  poi'  ' 
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In  Najas  major  and  CauUnia  fragilis,  in  the  fruit-stalk  of  the  Junger* 
maitittac^F  (according  to  Meyen),  the  motions  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind. 
The  observation  is  of  extreme  difficulty  in  Stratiotes  aloides;  and  after 
frequently  repeated  examination  of  every  species  of  PbtamogeUm^  I  have 
only  twice  succeeded  in  actually  seeing  the  motion :  I  have,  unfortunately, 
forgotten  to  note  the  species. 

After  the  most  careful  research  with  the  best  instruments,  I  have 
been  unable  to  perceive  a  trace  of  the  presence  of  vibratile  cilia  as  a 
cause  of  the  motion,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  such  should  exist. 
Whenever  these  cilia  are  found  in  animals  and  plants,  they  always 
appear  as  processes  on  the  exterior,  never  in  the  interior,  of  cells. 

This  kind  of  circulation,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  a  phenomenon  wholly  peculiar  to  the  vegetable-cell,  and  to  be  con- 
nected with  its  perfect  individuality.  All  the  plants  above  mentioned, 
in  which  the  circulation  is  observed  with  certainty,  are  aquatic,  or  else 
very  fond  of  water,  belonging  to  families  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
organisation,  in  which  the  cells  exhibit  a  great  degree  of  independence, 
so  that  separated  portions  of  the  plant  (for  instance,  of  the  leaves  of 
Vallisneria)  often  retain  their  vitality  for  months.  The  supposed  circu- 
lation of  the  same  kind  in  higher  terrestrial  plants  I  must  for  the  present 
leave  undetermined,  as  I  have  never  been  successful  in  making  even  a 
single  observation  with  regard  to  it. 

Historical  and  Critical.  —  In  the  year  1772,  Bonaventura  Corti  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  certain  Characece  and  in  CauUnia 
fragilis  ("  mia  pianta,"  as  he  constantly  terms  it),  and  also  extended  his 
observations  to  many  land  and  water  plants,  the  determination  of  which 
is,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  most  part  impossible.  Fontana  confirmed 
these  discoveries,  and  at  the  same  time  cleared  up  some  errors  into  which 
Corti  had  at  first  fallen.  Both  these  inquirers  had  observed  so  accu- 
rately, and  made  such  numerous  experiments,  that  their  successors  were 
not  able  to  add  anything  essential.  Their  discoveries,  however,  in 
the  times  of  the  Linncean  school  of  compilers,  were  so  totally  forgotten, 
that  C.  L.  Treviranus,  first  in  1807,  rediscovered  the  motion  of  the  sap 
in  the  Charce,  and  Amici  in  1819  in  CauUnia;  to  which  instances  Meyen 
subsequently  added  the  other  plants  enumerated,  after  Horkel  had  again 
fallen  upon  the  writings  of  Corti,  and  drawn  attention  to  their  contents. 

Corti's  observations,  above  alluded  to,  upon  land  plants,  as  has  been 
said,  do  not  admit  of  repetition.  Meyen*  formerly  said  a  good  deal 
about  these  observations,  that  he  had  confirmed  them  all,  without  at  the 
same  time  entering  into  particulars,  with  reference  to  which  I  would 
remark,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  "  Phytotomie "  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  kind  of  motion  described  in  the  following  section,  or, 
at  all  events,  did  not  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  In  his  last  work  f  he 
passes  it  over  in,  as  it  appears,  prudent  silence.  In  his  "Prize  Essay** 
he  states  that  he  has  also  observed  the  motion  in  Pistia  Stratiotes,  He 
and  others  have  repeatedly  confounded  the  circulation  here  described 
with  the  following. 

Corti's  notion,  which  was  opposed  even  by  Fontana,  that  the  ascending 
and  descending  streams  are  separated  by  a  septum  in  the  cell,  has  been 
repeatedly  broached  since  his  time,  but  it  is  easily  shown  to  be  false. 

♦  Meyen,  Phytotomie,  S.  182.     Uebcr  die  neuesten  Fortschritte  der  Anatomie  und 
Physiologie.    Harlemer  Prcisschrift,  183(5,  p.  165,  and  elsewhere. 
t  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  et  seq. 
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The  fanciful  opinion  propounded  by  Amid,  Dutrochel,  nnd  others,  of  the 
motion  being  caused  by  a  galvanic  influence,  in  which  llie  rows  of 
chlorophyll  globules  in  the  C'harre  represent  the  connecting  chiiin,  is  an 
anscientific  sporting  with  lame  analogies.  It  is  at  once  refuted  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  gerniinnting  Chara  the  circulation  is  evident  previons 
to  the  existence  of  the  globules  and  their  aerial  arrangement. 

§41.  In  almost  all  celts  which,  according  to  their  position  or 
degree  of  completion,  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  independence,  h 
peculiar  system  of  minute  currents,  with  numerous  anastomosing 
branches,  is  exhibited.  The  fluid  of  which  these  currents  are 
constituted  is  of  a  mucous  untui-e,  mixed  with  minute  opaque 
granules;  and  the  streams  proceed  from,  and  return  to,  the  cyto- 
blast,  which  ia  invariably  present  nt  the  same  time  i  they  cover  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  cell-wall  (fig.  97.), 
or  traverse  the  cavity  of  the  celt  from 
one  wall  to  the  other,  without  ming- 
ling with  the  rest  of  the  cell-fliiid, 
which  Is  for  the  most  part  as  clear  -u 
water. 

Up  to  the  present  tune,  I  have  found 
this  peculiar  form  of  circulation  in  nun  e- 
rous  cryptogamoui  plants,  forinslance,  in 
Achli/a  protifera,  Spiroqifra,  and  other 
Ilgphomycetei  and  Conferva,  m  almost 
all  the  forms  of  hair  m  the  P/iamro- 
gumia  (Plate  L,  fig.  13.)  that  I  have  as 
yet  examined,  for  instance,  in  Soliiniim 
tuberosum  i  in  many  spores,  such  as  of 
Equitetnm  areensc,  and  pollen  granules., 
for  instance,  of  (Enothera  graiuiiflora  in 

the  immature  state ;  in  almost  all  immature  endosperm- cells,  as  in  Nupha 
luteum,  and  especially  in  such  as  are  subsequently  reabsorbeJ  a 
in  Ceralopkyllum  detttersum,  in  almost  all  stigma -papiUte, 
aa  in  Tulipa  Gemeriana,  in  the  loose  cells  of  juicy 
fruits  in  the  young  state,  as  in  Prunus  domtstica  ;  in  the 
pulp  which  is  constituted  by  the  placental  cords  (Plate  I., 
fig.  7-),  as  in  Mammillaria;  less  freijuently  in  the  loose  , 
juicy  parenchyma  of  many  plants  in  the  young  state,  * 
as  in  Tradesr.antia  rosea.  I  believe  it  exists,  however,  in  i 
all  vegetable-celts  as  long  as  the  cytoblast  retains  ila  vital  \ 
activity.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  \ 
collected  several  hundred  examples  from  the  most  v 
families. 

As  instances  admitting  of  easy  verification,  1  would 
mention  the  fruit  of  Symphoricarpas  rapemosa  (snow- 
berry)  (fig.  98.),  which  may  be  procured  anywhere,  or  of 
a  Mummillaria.     Each  cell  in  these  instances  is  entirely 

"  Longiludinsl  section  through  the  t\j\e  of  a  Cnwpan 
cxbibillDK  ■  eirculstitm ;  its  poiul  ia  encloscit  in  a  later  o. 
lenu,  and  i>  in  conKquence  contacted. 

"  A  lingle  ccU  from  the  ftuilof  the  Snowbcrry  :  Ihp  ai 
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isolated,  and  filled  with  a  colourless  clear  fluid.  At  one  part  of  the  wall  is 
affixed  a  sharply  defined,  faintly  granular  cytoblast,  presenting  a  well- 
marked  nucleolar  corpuscle.  The  cytoblast  is  always  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  areola  of  a  yellowish  mucous  fluid,  thickly  crowded  with  minute 
opaque  granules,  and  from  it  proceed  currents  of  various  width  and 
depth.  At  the  margin,  and  consequently  where  the  cell  is  viewed  from 
the  side,  these  currents  are  often  seen  to  advance  with  distinct  minute 
undulations :  the  direction  of  some  of  the  currents  is  from  the  cytoblasti 
of  others  towards  it.  In  their  course  they  exhibit  numerous  branches, 
and  anastomose  with  each  other:  in  these  plants  only  rarely,  but  in  others 
more  frequently,  separate  currents  traverse  the  cell,  in  order  to  unite 
with  other  currents  on  the  opposite  side.  Many  of  the  streams  are  so 
minute,  that  under  the  highest  magnifying  power  they  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  a  line  without  any  breadth,  merely  rendered  to  a  slight 
extent  irregular  by  the  individual  granules.  Occasionally  a  current  is 
suddenly  interrupted,  the  leading  portion  continuing  its  course;  a  minute 
drop  of  the  fluid  is  then  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  remaining  portion, 
from  which,  after  some  time,  the  current  is  continued  in  the  former  or 
in  a  new  direction,  or  else  two  or  more  currents  proceed  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. In  this  respect,  all  other  cells  present  merely  unessential  differ- 
ences, of  which,  however,  the  most  interesting  is  exhibited  in  CeraiO' 
phyllum*  There  are  certain  facts  that  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  future 
attempts  at  explaining  the  nature  of  the  motion  described  in  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs,  and  which  may  probably  lead  to  the  explanation 
of  them :  these  are  the  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  which  must  neces- 
sarily, in  some  way  or  other,  give  existence  to  a  motion  of  the  cell 
contents;  the  continuous  formative  agency  of  the  cytoblast,  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  circulating  fluid,  its  imraiscibility  with  the  watery 
sap,  its  great  adhesion  to  the  cell-walls,  as  well  as  its  great  intrinsic 
cohesion.  At  present  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  construct  any  useful  theory  out  of  these  elements. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  determined  with  certainty,  the  circulating  fluid 
appears  invariably  to  be  mucus  (albumen  ?).  When  cells,  in  which  is 
exhibited  the  circulation  described  in  this  and  the  preceding  section,  are 
submitted  to  the  action  of  alcohol  or  nitric  acid,  the  mucus  contracts  on 
its  coagulation,  and  may  be  observed  to  invest  the  whole  surface  of  the 
walls  with  a  thin  layer,  and  the  currents  will  be  seen  to  constitute  merely 
thicker  streaks  of  mucus.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  every  cell  as 
yet  immature.  Both  in  the  latter,  and  in  those  cells  which  exhibit  a 
circulation,  the  cell-contents  frequently  coagulate  of  themselves,  in  con- 
sequence of  chemical  processes  in  the  cell,  and  then  retract  spontaneously 
from  the  walls.  In  cells  undergoing  lignification  the  mucus  gradually 
disappears.  In  all  young  cells  the  mucous  investment  may  be  de* 
monstrated  also  by  the  use  of  iodine.  Might  not  its  existence  be 
said  always  to  indicate  motion  ?  What  phytotomist  can  have  over- 
looked the  innumerable  instances  of  cells  in  which  mucous  filaments 
radiate  from  the  cytoblast  ?  Whenever  I  have  examined  these  cells  in 
the  earlier  condition,  I  have  never  failed,  with  due  perseverance,  to  ob* 
serve  the  circulation  in  these  mucous  filaments,  or  rather  streams.  The 
mucous  layer  in  question  is  frequently  so  little  granular,  that  its  motion 

*  See  my  <*  Beitrage  zur  Kcnntniss  der  Ceratophylleen  in  the  Linnaea,"  toL  ii. 
(1837),  p.  527,  et  seq.     Botanische  Beitrage,  toI.  i  p.  213,  et  seq. 
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id  scarcely  at  nil  observable.  May  not  this  motion  be  regarded  as  a 
universal  phenomenon,  nnil  as  most  intimately  connected  with  the  assi- 
milatioii  of  the  azotized  mutterB? 

HUtorical  and  Critical.  —  Thia  form  of  sap-motion  was  discovered 
by  Robert  Brown  in  1831,  in  the  hairs  of  the  filaments  of  Tradetcantia 
virffinica.'  Slack,  Meyen,  and  myself,  have  contributed  the  principal 
additions  to  the  number  of  instances.  Meyen  tliinks  that,  besides  these 
sap'cuirents,  air  is  coutained  in  tlic  hair-cells  in  T.  virgitiica ;  but 
this  is  altogether  erroneous.  His  attributing  an  assertion  to  the  same 
4?frcct  to  Itobert  Brown  f,  arises  simply  from  a  niistranslation  of  the 
English :  Robert  Brown  refers  merely  to  the  air  which  is  adherent  to 
the  hairs.  Slack  J  supposed  that  the  hair-cells  of  T.  virginica  contain 
a  second  utricle,  and  that  the  currents  fiow  between  its  wall  and  tlint  of 
the  celL  Accurate  observation  easily  shows  this  view  to  be  a  mere 
fiction.  The  most  superficial  observation  only,  or  the  most  defective 
microscope,  could  have  led  Schultz§  to  misplace  these  currents  on  the 
outside  of  the  cell,  in  a  special  system  of  vessels  (his  "  vasa  laticis  con- 
tracta").  A  single  attentive  observation  is  sufficient  to  refutet  his  notion, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  phenomena  as  I  have  described  them,  as  well  ae 
the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system  of  vessels.  Meyen 
ascribes  the  motion  not  to  the  fluid,  but  to  a  self-motive  power  inherent 
in  the  granules  that  are  carried  round  with  it ;  an  idea  which,  in  some 
ciieea,has1edtohis  overlooking  the  fluid.  But  views  of  this  kind  I  regard 
as  being  without  any  foundation  whatever, 

I  make  no  reference  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  existence  of  cither  this  or 
the  previously  described  motion,  any  question  upon  the  subject  being 
altogether  out  of  date.  Whoever,  at  the  present  day,  entertains  a  doubt 
about  it,  is  quite  unfit  to  make  any  physiological  observation. 

§  42.  The  spiral  filnments  in  the  atithcridin  of  the  Characew, 
Mosses,  Hepatica,  and  Ferns,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  §39.,  ex- 
hibit, at  least  when  in  contact  with  water,  a  peculiar  motion,  con- 
sisting principally  In  a  rotation  around  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  and 
which  motion  in  the  free  filaments  is  shortly  changed  (according 
to  the  law  of  the  Archimedean  screw)  into  a  progressive  movement; 
but  the  motion  is  modified  in  divers  ways,  according  to  the  varying 
width  and  diameter  of  the  spirals. 

The  motion  referred  to  in  the  section  is  as  yet,  together  with  the 
existence  of  vibratile  cilia,  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  and  mysterious 
phenomena  in  the  vegetable  world.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  aflbrd  but 
too  ready  a  ground  for  the  unbridled  fancy  to  fill  up  the  defective  gaps 
in  our  knowledge,  with  what  are  termed  clever  notions;  the  divine 
maxim  of  St.  Paul,  "  that  we  know  in  part,"  being  disregarded.  Many 
fabulous  statements  consequently  have,  in  former  times,  been  made 
on  this  subject.  Too  much  caution,  therefore,  cannot  he  employed 
when  apparent  analogies  are  indicated,  lest  they  should  be  received 
ta  YJewfl  having  a  scientific  foundation,  and  used  in  the  erection  of  A 


f  On  the  Seiunl  Organ'',  tec  in  the  Orehidon  and  Aaclvpiiidcie  (1831 ),  ) 
yPby^Mogie,  Jld.  II.  S.  344.  e 
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farther  superstructure.  I  myself  always  prefer  as  much  as  possible 
to  refrain  from  this  play  of  an  active  rancy,  rather  acknowledging  my 
ignorance,  and  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  arises  inevitably  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself.  As  in  every  thing  else,  however,  theoretical 
views  of  one  sort  or  another  have  abounded  respecting  the  phenomena  in 
question. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  morphological 
significance  of  the  organs  in  which  the  delicate  cells,  with  spiral  fila- 
ments, are  developed.  We  know  just  as  little  about  the  development  of 
the  cells ;  are  just  as,  or  perhaps  more,  ignorant  regarding  the  formation 
of  the  spiral  filaments ;  and  with  respect  to  their  chemical  nature,  we  are 
able  to  arrive  at  only  a  very  imperfect  probability.  As  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  motion,  we  know  just  as  little  as  we  do  of  that  of  the  moving  dlia : 
of  the  cause  of  motion,  of  the  motive  power,  just  as  much  as  that  of 
the  contraction  of  the  primitive  muscular  fibre,  of  the  motion  of  animal 
spermatic  filaments,  and  of  the  vibratile  cilia  on  animal  and  vegetable 
cells  ; — that  is  to  say,  absolutely  nothing.  A  comparison  of  this  motion 
with  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is,  however,  wholly  inadmissible,  be- 
cause the  commencement  of  the  motion  in  the  organisms  in  question  has 
relation  to  time,  but  not  so  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  on  which  ac- 
count, with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  question  after  the  first  impulse 
(tangential  force)  does  not  concern  us  at  all,  but  it  does  venr  materially 
with  respect  to  the  organic  structures.  All  these  motions  fall  into  the 
same  category,  in  every  respect,  with  those  which  will  be  described  in 
the  following  section.  Ignorance  and  stupidity  term  them  '^  primitive 
phenomena.'*  The  discreet  and  profound  investigator  of  nature  recog- 
nises their  temporary  limitation  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  their  destined 
application  to  purposes  of  further  activity. 

§  43.  When  a  multitude  of  very  minute  corpuscles  of  either  an 
organic  or  inorganic  nature^  for  instance,  minute  starch-granulesy 
small  crystals,  &c.,  are  contained  in  a  cell  in  a  fluid  of  sufficient 
tenuity,  they  usually  exhibit  a  quivering  motion  (termed  "  mole- 
cular motion^,  the  cause  of  which  is  still  unknown  to  us;  but  in 
any  case  it  has  no  necessary  or  exclusive  connexion  with  the  life  of 
the  cell. 

Some  observations  relative  to  this  subject  had  been  made  at  an  earlier 
period,  but  had  been  either  disregarded  or  at  least  not  followed  up,  and 
it  was  not  till  1827  that  R.  Brown*  first  took  up  this  phenomenon  in  a 
connected  point  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  completed  the  inquiry  so 
fully,  that  scarcely  any  thing  remained  to  be  added  ;  and  it  required  the 
subjection  of  a  Meyen  to  preconceived  notions  to  speak  of  it  as  a  vital 
phenomenon. 

All  bodies  sufficiently  minute,  organic  or  inorganic,  and  suspended  in  a 
fluid  not  too  thick,  present  a  peculiar  oscillatory  motion,  unattended  with 
any  perceptible  change  of  place.  Instances  of  this  phenomenon  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  plants,  in  the  mucus-  and  starch-granules,  crystals, 
&c.,  whether  inclosed  in  a  cell  or  free;  but  only  when  the  fluid  can 
retain  them  in  suspension,  so  that  they  cannot  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
milky  juice,  and  that  contained  in  the  pollen  grains,  are  fluids  eminently 
of  this  nature,  and  in  these,  consequently,  the  motion  in  question  is  most 

•  Vermischte  Schriflen  hcrausg.  von  Necs  r.  Esenbcck,  vol.  ir.  p.  143. 
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frequently  and  most  readily  observed.  As  it  happened  accidentally  that 
these  motiuns  were  first  observed  in  the  latter  organs,  as  being  more  fre- 
qnently  and  more  particularly  examined  than  the  common  cella,  fiincy  waa 
Bt  once  busied  in  erecting  therefrom  all  sorts  of  wonderful  systems.  It  is 
to  these  motions  that  those  amongst  us  who  are  gifted  with  specuktive 
heads  are  indebted  for  the  vegetable  Spermatotoa.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  soon  be  delivered  from  tliem,  as  such  true  and  sober 
observers  as  Fritsche*  and  Nflgelif  for  plants,  and  Kiilliker}  for  ani- 
mals, have  declared  war  on  good  grounds  against  the  animatity  of 
the  Spermnloxoa.  That  the  supposed  change  of  form  of  the  minute, 
elongated,  cresceiitic  starch-graiiules  in  the  Onagraacea  depends  upon 
optical  illusion,  ia  easily  ascertained  by  the  attentive  and  unprejudiced 
observer.  There  can  be  no  question  aa  to  its  not  being  a  vital  phe- 
nomenon, because  the  motions  continue  even  in  the  alcoholic  tincture  of 
iodine  (an  absolute  poison  for  all  vegetable  and  animal  life),  of  which 
any  one  may  readily  convince  himself,  and  which  Fritsche  §  has,  with  hia 
weU-koown  accuracy,  shown  to  be  the  case  in  a  great  number  of  plants. 
No  person  but  one  blinded  by  preconceived  notions,  and  looking  every 
where  for  prodigies,  and  especially  not  under  the  cautious  guidance  and 
support  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  nature,  can  find  anything  extraordinary 
in  the  perfectly  natural  occurrence  of  this  universal  pliysical  phenomenon 
in  the  contents  of  the  pollen-cell,  or  endeavour,  with  empty  fancies,  to 
supply  the  gap  which  he  imagines  nature  to  have  le(l. 

Kespecting  the  ultimate  cause  of  this  phenomenon  we  know  nothing  at 
all;  electrical  tensions  and  the  balancing  of  electrical  forces,  consequent 
upon  chemical  processes,  have  been  provisionally  proposed  as  an  ex- 
planation. It  is  better  to  wait  and  direct  our  activity  to  something  else, 
than  to  waste  our  own  and  others' time  with  premature  views  and  untenable 
fictions. 

VI.  Motions  of  the  Vegetable- CelU. 

§  44.  In  the  spore-cclle  of  certain  of  the  lower  aquatic  plantB,  there 
!e  exhibited,  for  some  time  after  tlieir  quitting  the  mother-cell, 
occBsionaUy  also  some  time  before  their  doing  bo,  a  locomotion 
resembling  the  molecular  movement  ;  but  with  the  difference,  that 
in  this  case  the  motions  are  more  considerable,  and  effected  by 
means  of  vibratile  cilia. 

Perhaps  in  no  case  has  the  want  of  sound  philosophical  principles  led 
to  greater  phantasies  than  in  the  above  phenomenon.  The  subject  has 
become  still  more  involved  by  the  statement  in  former  times  of  a  multi- 
tude of  supposed  facts,  the  immediate  offspring  of  imperfect  obBerratiun, 
and  which  had  no  actual  existence.  Meyen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  very  iadustnous  compilation  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject, 
(Phyeiologie,  vol  iii.)  says  that  he  found  himself  eom])elled  to  make  a 

•  Ueber  ilea  Pollen.  St.  retersburg,  1837.  From  the  Mum.  de  I'Acul.  Imp.  dei 
Se.  Ae  Sl  Petersburg,  printed  leparatdy,  p.  24,  i 

'I'  Zur  EnlwicklungigeKliichlc  de«  PulUni  Ixi 

)   Bcilriige  lui-  KenntiuH   der  Geschlethtwe 
viibdlOHt  Thien,  u.  •■  w.  BerUn,  IB'll,  p.  49. 
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critical  selection  of  the  facts,  but  afterwards  goes  to  work  as  uncritically 
as  possible.  Two  circumstances  conduce  to  render  the  earlier  obsenra* 
tions  of  Ingenhousz,  Agardh,  Wrangel,  liVllke,  Girod-Chantrana,  and 
others,  entirely  useless,  or,  at  all  events,  very  suspicious;  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  above-named  observers  were  not  sufficiently  assured  of 
the  identity  of  the  motionless  and  moving  corpuscles,  and  secondly 
because,  owing  to  the  then  state  of  science,  and  the  nature  of  their  instru- 
ments, they  were  not  at  all  in  a  condition  to  distinguish  between  true 
Infusoria  and  the  minute  spores  of  the  Conferva^  &c.  To  which,  also^ 
mny  be  added  that,  as  regards  the  Conferva^  many  things  have  been 
looked  upon  as  spores  which  were  merely  cell-contents,  as  starch,  chloro* 
phyll-gninules,  &c.,  and  which  consequently,  very  naturally,  occasionally 
exhibited  the  molecular  motion. 

As  a  proof  of  the  good  grounds  I  have  for  this  scepticism,  I  would 
merely  i*emark,  that  au  observer  like  Kiitzing,  who  has  devoted  thirteen 
years,  witli  the  most  unwearied  industry,  to  the  observation  of  the  AtgiBj 
ventures  to  state  in  his  whole  work  but  three  instances  in  which  he  him* 
self  hud  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  phenomenon  in  question. 

As  facts  of  a  more  certain  and  useful  nature,  only  a  few  observations 
remain,  in  which  it  was  noticed  that  the  spore-cells  were  liberated  and 
exhibited  spontaneous  motion,  but  afterwards  became  motionless  and 
germinated.  The  latter  circumstance  especially  must  necessarily  be 
inquired  into  in  referring  to  the  older  observations,  because  we  also  know 
as  a  fact  that  true  Infusoria  are  actually  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the 
cells  of  Conferv€P,  Acting  in  an  earnest  spirit  of  criticism,  which 
alone  will  suffice  to  secure  us  from  being  misled  by  the  dreams  of 
fancy,  I  can  admit  but  very  few  of  the  facts  adduced  by  Meyen 
in  his  "  Physiologic "  and  Annual  Reports,  all  of  which  have  re* 
ference  to  spore-cells,  partly  of  the  Conferva  and  partly  in  the  fila- 
mentous Fungi,  To  these,  also,  are  to  be  added  some  later  observations 
l>y  Unger  *,  Kiitzing  f ,  and  Thuret } .  I  have  succeeded  in  observing  a 
phenomenon  of  the  kind  in  question  in  two  plants  only,  viz.,  in  AcMya 
prolifera  and  Vaucheria  clavaia  DeC.  This  observation  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  place  the  fact  itself  beyond  doubt  Achfya  prolifera 
presents  two  kinds  of  spores  :  larger  ones,  which  are  formed  in  Bmialler 
number  in  spherical  sporangia ;  and  smaller  ones,  which  are  developed  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  unchanged  filiform  terminal  joints,  from  which, 
when  the  spores  are  mature,  a  minute  operculum  is  detached.  Shortly 
before  this,  the  spores  assume  a  vibrating  motion,  which  is  accompanied 
with  change  of  place,  often  considerable.  This  motion  lasts  for  some  time 
niter  the  B]H)res  have  escaped,  and  finally  ceases,  whereupon  the  spores 
fre(|uently,  even  after  a  few  hours,  begin  to  germinate.  When  a  terminal 
joint  of  tluA  kind  is  emptied,  a  new  similar  joint  usually  grows  within  it> 
arining  from  the  next  septum,  and  frequently  not  wholly  fiUing  the 
remaining  former  one.  In  this  new  joint,  also^  spores  are  again  formedi 
which  have  then,  in  making  their  escape,  to  pass  two  openings^  and 
oiTOHionally  move  about  for  a  long  time  between  the  two  cell- walla  before 
tlH*v  reach  the  second  opening.  But  it  also  happens,  that  they  never 
arrive  at  thi^  second  op<Miing  at  all,  and  germinate,  or  at  least  b^n  to 
germiniite,  within  the  older  utricle. 

*  Unf^iT,  Die  Pflaiizc  im  Motnente  dcr  Thierwerdung. 

f  Kiittin|C«  Phycologia  geneniHs. 

I  'lliuret,  Les  Organes  Loeomoteurs. 
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In  Achlffa  jiroitfern,  no  obscrvnlion  tns  "^eK  been  published  serving  to 
throw  light  upon  the  mechanism  of  this  mofiiJijt  ray  own  observations 
dnte  at  a  period  in  which  I  first  began  the  pursilit-bl'I^otanj.  In  Vau- 
ekeria  clavala  1  have  onl;  once  observed  a  liberated  and  spontaneously 
moving  spore,  and  immediately  noticed  currenta  on  each"  side  of  it,  rendered 
manifest  by  the  rapid  transit  of  minute  corpuscles.  I  thereupon  concluded 
that  these  currents  were  produced  by  cilin,  but  in  trying  to 'fix  th&  spore 
and  observe  it  more  closely  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed.  U>iger^  and, 
utter  him,  Tburet,  have  communicated  more  particular  observatiOirrjon 
this  subject,  and  shown  that  the  whole  exterior  of  the  cell  is  covercdmtli 
Tibratile  cilia.  Tburet  has  also  observed  motion  and  vibralile  cilia  as'the 
cause  of  it  in  Con/erva  rivuUirit  and  C  glomerala,  in  two  species  of  Chof- 
topkora,  and  two  of  Prolifera.  (?)  Kutzing  si injily  noticed  the  motion  in 
Achlt/a  proli/era,  Telratpora  gelatinoaa,  and  UUttkrix  zonaia,  without 
making  any  observation  on  its  cause.  Excepting  in  those  of  Achljfa 
prolifera,  Vaucheria  clavata,  and  Telraspora  gelatinoia,  Kiitzing  and 
Thuret  found  in  the  self-moving  spores  b  reddish  spot,  like  that  in  the 
green  monads,  and  termed  by  Ehrenberg-  "  eye-points."  Kiitzing  observed 
this  spot  in  the  spores,  not  only  whilst  yet  in  the  sporangium,  but  also 
even  in  the  first  or  secoud  cell  of  the  spore  when  becoming  developed  into 
a  Conferva.  All  these  spores,  except  those  of  Achli/a  prolifera,  are 
gre«n  j  whilst  Kiitzing  states  it  as  a  law,  that  in  all  the  lower  Alga 
(his  Itocarpeai)  the  Irue  and  mature  spores  are  brown.  More  pre- 
cise and  comprehensive  observations  on  this  phenomenon  are  still  indis- 
pensable before  any  conclusive  result  caa  be  drawn  from  them.  Are  there 
not  probably  spores  whose  compleiion  is  not  yet  effected,  in  which  the 
formation  of  the  cell-membrane  from  the  tender  mucus-layer  has  not  been 
as  yet  perfected,  which  lose  their  cilia  (mucus?)  and  become  capable  of 
development  as  soon  as  the  formation  of  the  cell-membrane  is  quite 
completed  ? 

The  lower  Confervtf,  filamentous  Fungi,  &c.,  have  at  all  times  af- 
forded the  most  fertile  field  for  the  mystical  dreams  of  fancy,  because  in 
no  part  of  Botany  are  researches  so  difficult  to  make,  and  so  much  out  of 
our  power  to  control.  Here,  more  than  any  where  else,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  escape  all  unscientific,  fanciful  delusions,  to  be  guided  by  the 
maxima  of  a  sound  philosophy.  Particularly  is  it  necessary  in  this  case, 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  deprive  scientific  research  of  all  certainty,  at  once  to 
dismiss  from  consideration  every  observation  that  has  not  been  made 
upon  indubitable  p/anfj:  I  have  consequently,  in  considering  this  question, 
as  elsewhere,  left  entirely  out  of  the  field  the  Diatontacea:,  Bacillarire,  8ec.  ; 
in  short,  all  those  forms  the  animal  nature  of  which  has  been  asserted  by 
Ehrenberg,  upon  grounds  at  all  events  worthy  of  consideration.  Whoever 
is  interested  in  this  subject,  will  find  in  the  masterly  works  of  Ehrenberg, 
especially  in  his  great  one  on  the  Infusoria,  as  well  as  in  the  diligent 
tabonrs  of  KiJtzing,  a  great  mass  of  historical  matter,  collected  with  the 
most  extraordinary  industry,  together  with  abundance  nf  remarkable 
original  observations.  As  a  basis,  however,  for  the  foundation  of  botanical 
laws,  these  materials  should  not  be  employed. 

Only  a  science  crazy  with  fantastical  mysiielsm,  and  far  removed  from 
a  clear,  self-intelligible  Natural  Philosophy,  could  entertain  the  dreamy 
notion  that  creatures  may  be  at  one  time  animals  and  at  another  plants. 
Were  this  possible,  it  would  necessarily  much  more  readily  happen  that 
a  being  should  be  now  a  fish  and  now  a  bird ;  or  at  one  time  a  conferva, 
nt  another  d  rose ;  and  then  what  would  all  our  natural  science  be  but 
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•  • 


•  • 


folly  !    This  perplexi^^df*  ideas,  correctly  and  most  happily 

by  Valentin  (Rep^t«*^f^*d*  3*  ^0  <^  Anachronism,  has  latterly  been 

carried  to  a  great  JTei^n  by  Unger  (Die  Pflanze  im  Momente  der  Thier- 

werdung)  and^E^taSing  (  Phycologia  generalis).    It  can  only  be  regretted 

that  such  aU6Vii|^[uirer8  should  be  so  entirely  without  any  philosophical 

insight. 

I^sflj,  wH^f  in  the  mention  of  facts  of  the  nature  in  question,  we 
mee^wiib  the  expressions  ''the  cells  move  spontaneously  here  and 
th^f^\A^.,  it  shows  us  how  obscure  and  perplexed  so  many  men  eren 
jDf/tlie'greatest  scientific  acquirements  may  be.  We  discover  spontaneity 
•^•^  oOlJr  in  our  minds  by  self -observation.  In  animals,  analogy  leads  ns  to 
*.• 'conclude  its  existence,  from  our  observing  actions  having  a  definite 
object;  and  yet  in  this  case  the  subject  is  attended  with  a  sort  of 
mystery,  for  there  is  nothing  by  which  we  can  know  that  the  objeet  was 
really  aimed  at  by  the  animal  itself.  No  reasonable  man,  however, 
believes  that  the  planets  designedly  pursue  exactiy  this  or  that  course^ 
and  with  exactly  the  proper  degree  of  rapidity  or  slowness,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  mishap;  and  yet  an  object  is  attained  by  their  motion-^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  solar  system.  But,  with  reference  to  motions 
by  which  in  no  case  can  any  intelligible  object  be  attained,  to  speak 
of ''  will  **  is  a  mere  playing  upon  words. 


VII.  Reproduction  of  the  Cell. 

§  45.  When  a  large  quantity  of  soluble  assimilated  matter, 
together  with  the  needful  quantity  of  mucus,  have  been  formed  in  a 
cell,  the  processes  described  §  23.  necessarily  recommence.  One 
or  several  new  cells  (filial  cells,  blastidia)  are  formed  within  the 
cell  (mother-cell,  matrix),  which  is  destroyed  when  the  new  cells 
have  attained  a  sufficient  expansion.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  figure  should  depend  upon  the  material  from  which 
it  is  constructed,  and  the  conditions  of  its  formation,  and  as  both 
these  are  derived  from  the  mother-cell,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  filial  cells  are  repetitions  of,  or  resemble,  the  mother-cell. 

If  anywhere,  it  may  certainly  be  here  asserted  that  it  is  of  essential 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  a  science  to  set  each  individual  point  in 
its  appropriate  place  and  in  its  proper  light,  to  allow  of  the  whole  being 
correctly  understood.  As  the  scientific  problem  has  never  been  put 
plainly  and  rigorously,  nor  the  questions  requiring  answer  deduced  from 
it,  the  point  referred  to  in  the  section  has  remained  even  up  to  the 
most  recent  period  wholly  untouched,  and  has  in  fact  but  just  received 
some  cursory  notices  ;  and  yet  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  there  is 
nothing  of  more  importance.  With  few  exceptions,  every  plant  consists 
of  numerous  cells ;  the  beginning,  however,  of  every  plant  is  in  a  single 
cell,  in  the  Cryptogamia  the  spore,  in  the  Phanerogamia  the  embryonic 
cell.  The  question  respecting  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  consequentiy 
includes  the  origin  and  the  life  of  the  whole  plant,  which  remains  alto- 
gether obscure  to  us  previous  to  the  elucidation  of  this  relation.  The 
mode  in  which  one  cell  forms  many,  and  how  these,  dependent  on  the 

*  See  C.  ▼.  Siebold  de  Finibut  inter  Regnuoi  Animale  et  Vegetabile  coDftitucndis. 
Kriangen,  1844. 
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influence  of  tlie  former,  aaaume  thcii-  proper  figure  and  arrangement,  is 
exact]/  the  point  upon  wliicli  the  wliole  knowledge  of  plants  turns ;  and 
whusocver  does  not  propose  tliis  question  to  himself,  or  doea  not  reply 
to  it,  can  never  connect  a  clear  scientific  idea  with  plants  and  their 
life.  From  the  total  neglect  of  this  point  it  is  no  wonder  that  most  of 
the  notions  in  Botany  are  enveloped  in  a  dark  and  formless  mysticism. 

The  Protococc US-cell  here  again  suggests  the  natural  standard  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  most  simple  conditions.  In  it  we  may  observe 
that  two  new  cells  are  formed  within  the  cell,  which  lie  for  a  time 
loose  in  the  mother-cell,  and  at  last  destroy  it,  and  then  become  new, 
free  organisms.  The  same  thing  takes  place,  according  to  Niigeli,  in 
almost  all  the  Alga :  a  similar  process  is  exhibited  in  the  double  spores 
of  the  Lichens.  In  the  Pezizm  we  may  notice  eight  new  cells  originate 
in  a  cell.  In  the  Fercis  and  EquUeta  the  spore-eells  are  formed  in  the 
mother-cell.  In  the Phafierogant'ta  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  formation  of 
cell  wittun  cell :  in  the  embryo-sac  {a  large  cell),  in  the  embryonie  cell, 
in  which  the  production  of  new  cells  wilhin  the  first-formed  ones  may 
also  be  traced.  In  the  pollen  of  moat  plants  there  is  no  doubt  that  free 
cells  are  formed  in  other  cells;  in  the  apex  of  the  bud,  und  in  the  cam  bin  m, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  new-formed  cells  are  seen  in  the 
mother-cell :  almost  all  forms  of  hair  entirely  corroborate  this  view  of 
the  process.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  exliihited  in  nearly  every  group 
of  plants,  and  almost  in  every  part ;  and  consequently  I  believe  that 
the  proposition  bused  upon  induction  may  be  thus  provisionally  de- 
lined  ; — "  The  process  of  the  reproduction  of  cclU  by  the  formation  of 
new  cells  in  their  interior  is  a  general  la  w  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  the  production  of  cell-tissue."  Respecting  the  way 
in  which  new  cells  are  produced,  all  that  is  necessary  has  been  pre- 
Tiouaiy  stated  {§  13.). 

The  figure  of  the  incipient  crystal  depends  upon  the  material  of  which 
it  is  formed,  and  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  originates.  This 
might,  perhaps,  be  tlms  expressed  in  general  terms :  the  figure  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  nature  of  the  formative  processes. 
To  apply  it  to  the  cell,  as  the  matter  and  form  of  the  originating  formative 
process  are  derived  from  the  mother-cell,  the  latter  must  exert  an  es- 
sential influence  upon  the  filial  cell.  The  formation  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  not  completed  in  the  mother-cell,  but  is  continued  after  its 
liberation  therefrom,  and  consequently  the  figure  of  the  filial-cell  is 
modified  in  many  ways  by  after  influences  and  relations.  This  explains 
both  the  constancy  of  the  specific  figure,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
individual  varieties.  Hero,  consequently,  we  require  nothing  but  the 
complete  analysis  of  the  pi-ocess  of  cell-formation  in  its  separate  elements, 
and  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  crystallisation  (as,  from  a  definite 
material  and  determinate  physical  condition,  a  determinate  figure  must 
inevitably  arise),  in  order  to  subject  to  a  scientific  solution,  and  under 
the  simplest  form,  the  great  mystery  of  organic  generation,  upon  which 
the  constancy  of  species,  and  together  with  it  the  normal  conditions  of 
the  whole  of  organic  life  upon  the  earth,  depend  ;  clearly  a  goal  within 
the  possible  attainment  of  the  human  faculties. 

The  primary  elements  of  this  doctrine  I  gave  in  Bluller's  Archiv, 
for  the  yearl838.*     It  was  further  developed  by  Nageli.f     MirbelJ  dis- 

•   SchleiJen,  Botanische  BL-ilmgc.  «ul.  i.  p.  121. 

t  Sclilciden  und  NujColi,  ZeiUcb.  L  w.  B.,  voL  i.  part  1. 

t   Silt  la  Marchanlin  polymorplis,  Pari^,  1831  et  1833,  p.  33. 
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tinguisbes  three  modes  in  which  vegetable  cells  originate,  which  he  terms 
"  intra-utriculaire**  (the  process  above  descrivedj  **  supra-utriculaire,** 
and  *^  inter-utriculaire."  The  first  onlj  of  these  modes  is  proved  to  ezint 
by  actual  observation ;  the  two  latter  have  not  been  observed,  and  are  gra- 
tuitous assumptions. 

§  46.  According  to  Hugo  Mohl*,  another  mode  of  increase  ob- 
tains in  the  cells  of  the  Cryptogamia  (Confervat),  consisting  in  a 
circular  constriction  of  the  cell,  which  gradually  advandng  inwards 
divides  the  cell  in  the  middle  into  two,  so  that  a  complete  division 
of  the  cell  into  two  new  ones  is  effected. 

These  researches  of  Mohl  contain  the  first  and  (except  those  of  N&gelt 
and  myself)  the  only  actual  observations  on  the  multiplication  of  vege- 
table cells,  f  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  observe  a  complete 
scries  of  cells  in  this  course  of  development,  although  I  have  frequently 
examined  Polysperma  glomerata,  the  plant  which  formed  the  principiu 
subject  of  Mohl  8  researches.  This  has  been  the  case  also  with  Naegeliy 
who  has  explained  the  error  in  Mohl's  supposition.  :|: 

After  Mohl,  Meyen  has  been  the  principal  advocate  of  this  view,  be- 
lieving  that  he  has  in  numerous  instances  recognised  this  process  of 
spontaneous  scission,  and  regarding  it  as  almost  a  general  law  in  plants. 
In  most  of  the  cases  adduced  by  him,  the  fact  has  simply  been  invented, 
not  observed.  In  the  instance  in  which  he  refers  to  direct  observation  § 
on  the  origin  of  four  pollen -cells  in  the  matrix,  the  fact  is  exactly  the 
reverse ;  with  reference  to  which,  compare  what  is  said  on  the  subject 
of  pollen  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

linger,  also,  has  again  propounded  the  multiplication  of  cells  by  scission 
as  a  general  law  in  plants  {|,  but  with  as  little  truth  as  Meyen.  Neither 
has  he  adduced  a  single  instance  in  which  he  had  actually  observed  the 
process  of  division.  The  fact  that,  in  a  particular  instance,  at  first  but 
one  and  afterwards  in  the  same  place  two  cells  exist,  that  near  one  large 
cell  two  others  occur  which  together  perhaps  have  the  same  circum- 
ference as  the  first,  does  not  throw  the  least  light  upon  the  process  of 
multiplication :  he  has,  however,  no  other  facts  to  rest  upon,  or  at  least 
has  not  communicated  them. 

Whether  cell-division  occurs  generally  in  plants  is  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. Certainly,  the  condition  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  is 
the  more  frequent  one. 

VIII.   Of  the  Termination  of  Cell-Life, 

§  47.  As  soon  as  the  play  of  chemical  affinities  has  become  im- 
possible in  a  cell,  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  individually  dead. 
So  far,  all  cells  must  be  considered  to  have  died  as  individuals  which 

*   Ueber  Vermehrung  der  Pflanzenzelle  durch  Theilung.  Tiib.,  18S5. 

f  To  these  names  must  be  added  that  of  Mr.  A.  Henfrey,  whose  original  and  in- 
teresting observations  respecting  the  multiplication  of  vegetable-cells  were  first  made 
known  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  in  1S45,  and  have 
subsequently  been  incorporated  in  his  work  entitled  **  Outlines  of  Structural  and 
Physiological  Botany,*'  Lond.  1847.  Mr.  Henfrey  adopts  Mohl's  yiewi  with  some 
modifications. — Tka  ns. 

I  L.  c.  §  Physiologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  123,  et  seq. 

y  Bau  und  Wachstbum  des  Dicoty]edonenstammes»  Petersburg,  1 840^  p.  86,  et  tcq. 
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have  entirety  consumed  their  contents,  and  contain  nothing  but 
air :  the  so-termed  vascular,  medullary,  and  liber  cells ;  or  those 
the  contents  of  which  have  become  converted  into  an  isolated  ho* 
mogeneous  matter,  as  the  cells  contidning  nothing  but  essential 
oil,  resin,  &c.  The  latter,  however,  are  proportionately  few  in 
number. 

Here  we  have  another  point,  which  has  been  either  entirely  neglected, 
or  only  superficially  and  cursorily  treated  of  in  books  which  for  the  most 
part  do  not  even  teach  us  any  thing  respecting  the  death  of  the  whole 
plant.  If  we  place  the  life  of  the  cell  wholly,  or  at  all  events  for  the 
greatest  part,  in  the  chemico-physical  processes  going  on  in  the  cell,  we 
must  term  the  cell  dead  in  which  these  processes  have  entirely  and  for 
ever  ceased. .  This  is  the  case  particularly  in  all  cells  which  convey  only 
air,  which,  being  themselves  dead,  are  saved  from  decomposition  only  by 
the  living  cells  surrounding  them,  but  which  are  instantly  destroyed 
when  exposed  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  pith  and  heart- wood  in  trees  becoming  hollow,  and  cork  and 
bark  always  at  a  certain  time.  There  are,  however,  cells  of  this  kind 
which  gradually  convert  their  whole  contents  into  an  isolated  secretion, 
as  into  essential  oil,  as  happens  in  the  rhizomes  of  the  Scitaminefe,  in 
the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  Aloes,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  cell  must  be 
regarded  as  dead  from  that  moment.  The  after-process  is  neither  de- 
termined nor  modified  by  the  cell ;  it  is  a  chemical  process,  and  consists 
in  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  essential  oil,  with  the  completion  of  which 
all  farther  change  is  at  an  end.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  termination 
of  the  individual  cell-life,  even  in  the  very  interior  of  the  most  perfect 
plants^  is  indicated. 

§  48.  Only  the  completely  formed  cellulose  resists  the  usual 
solvent  reagents ;  all  the  other  substances  of  which  cell-walls  can 
consist,  are  still  within  the  domain  of  the  solvent  or  transmuting 
chemical  forces  which  are  active  in  the  cell.  All  cells,  therefore, 
whose  formation  is  not  completed  admit  of  being  again  rendered 
fluid  and  becoming  absorbed.  This  is  the  case  in  all  mother-cells, 
in  the  spongy  cellular  tissue  which  originally  fills  the  air-canals, 
in  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  &c. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  proof  of  superficial  observation  when  a  botanist, 
as  has  been  the  case,  denies  the  resorption  of  organised  structures  in 
plants,  an  event  which  is  observed  with  less  facility  in  animals  than  in 
plants.  The  enormous  number  of  mother-cells  alone  afiTords  the  most 
irresistible  proof  that  this  process  does  take  place.  But  in  what  way 
it  is  effected  is  as  yet  unknown.  Probably  there  takes  place  in  this  case 
a  chemical  change  of  the  assimilated  matter  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
cellulose  ;  that  the  former  is  first  changed  into  jelly,  then  into  gum 
(dextrin),  and  finally  into  sugar,  and  as  such  is  absorbed.  I  would 
hereupon  remark,  that  it  has  sometimes  appeared  to  me  as  if,  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovule,  the  cytoblasts  reassumed  a  more  sharply  defined 
and  younger  aspect  when  their  cells  approached  the  period  of  solution. 
A  peculiar  transformation  of  already  formed  cells  into  an  amorphous 
substance,  *'  viscin,"  has  been  before  adverted  to  (§  12.  6). 

§  49.  The  life  of  the  vegetable-cell  continues  only  so  long  as 
the  chemico-phydcal  processes  go  on  within  it,  and  these  become 
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impossible  immediately  that  endosmosis  is  in  any  way  arrested. 
The  cell  is  then  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  decays,  though  in  different  ways  as  it  is  exposed  occa- 
sionally or  constantly  to  the  action  of  water.  The  causes  of 
this  death  may  be  various  —  laceration  (as  in  the  sporangia  of  the 
Cryptogamia  on  the  escape  of  the  spores),  complete  dryness,  removal 
from  the  situation  in  wluch  alone  endosmosis  is  maintained  (as  in 
the  fall  of  the  leaf),  &c. 

The  process  of  dissolution  of  a  dead  cell  does  not  belong  to  Botany ; 
we  willingly  commit  the  inquiry  into  it  to  Chemistry,  and  refer  to  the 
latest  and  best  works  on  the  subject,  byBerzelius*,  Liebigf,  and  Mulderf . 
The  causes,  however,  which  expose  vegetable-cells  to  these  destructive 
influences  are  of  interest  to  us ;  and  we  may  name  among  them,  as  a 
very  general  one,  the  impossibility  of  endosmosis.  Every  vegetable-cell 
which  can  no  longer  take  up  fluid,  in  order  to  maintain  the  chemical 
processes  within  it,  necessarily  dies.  Complete  desiccation  acts  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  also  the  disruption  of  the  cell,  in  consequence  of  which 
isolation  of  the  materials  contained  takes  place,  and  the  processes  going 
on  within  it  cease.  A  peculiar  state  connected  with  this,  is  exhibited  in 
most  of  the  cells  which  are  separated  from  a  plant  in  the  form  of  leaves. 
At  the  time  of  separation  they  are  evidently  not  yet  dead,  for,  under  a 
very  favourable  though  extremely  rare  conjunction  of  circumstances,  a 
new  process  of  vegetation  may  commence  in  one  cell  or  another,  in  such 
a  way  that  an  entirely  new  plant  is  thence  produced.  Commonly,  how- 
ever, they  die  altogether,  it  being  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  take 
up  fluids,  which  had  previously  been  brought  to  them  in  consequence  of 
their  connection  with  the  entire  plant. 


SECTION  XL 

LIFE  OF   THE   CELL  IN   CONNECTION  WITH  OTHEBS. 

§  50.  As  soon  as  the  cells  are  associated  so  as  to  constitute 
tissues,  they  exhibit  certain  modifications  in  their  vital  processes^ 
and  these  modifications  are  especially  worthy  of  consideration. 
Much  of  what  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject  has  necessarily 
been  touched  upon  in  former  sections,  as  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  able  to  comprehend  with  absolute  precision  the 
individual  cell-life,  and  thus  in  many  things  that  occur  do  not 
know  how  much  or  how  little  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  con- 
tiguous cells :  much,  also,  that  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  the 
combined  action  of  several  cells  has  necessarily  been  adduced,  as 
serving  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  individual  cells.  What  we 
have  now  to  consider  are,  first,  the  modifications  which  universally 
take  place  in  the  life  of  cells  in  consequence  of  their  being  asso- 
ciated ;  and  afterwards,  the  special  peculiarities  incidental  to  the 
different  tissues. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  latest  edition,  vol.  viii.  f  Organic  Chemistry. 

\  Physiologische  Cbeni.  (Moleschott),  p.  146,  et  seq.     Translated  into  Englidi,  by 
Frombcrg. 
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I.    General  Modifications  of  the  Life  of  Cells  in  conseqitence  of  the 
Association  of  several  Cells. 

§  51.  As  Boon  as  a  large  number  of  cells  are  uniteil  into  a  cel- 
lular tissue,  part  of  them  at  least  sire  shut  out  from  Immediate 
contact  with  the  nutiitive  fluid ;  consequently,  they  receive  nutri- 
ment by  endosmojis  only  from  the  contiguous  cells,  in  which, 
however,  the  fluid  has  always  already  undergone  a  change. 

When  all  the  cells  of  a  tissue  contain  a  fluid  of  equal  density,  en- 
dosmosis  takes  place  in  those  wLich  arc  in  immedintecontact  with  water, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid  contained  in  them  is  diluted,  and  there 
is  established  between  them  and  the  next  cells  a  condition  of  the  fluids  fa- 
vourable to  endusmosis,  and  so  on.  Thiu  is  the  most  important  relation  in 
which  cell-life  can  be  viewed,  because  the  sole,  universal  motion  of  the 
fluids,  upon  which  the  nutrition  of  the  whole  plant  is  contingent,  arises 
therefrom.  There  are  absolutely  no  vessels  for  the  distribution  of  the 
nutritive  fluid  in  the  body  of  plants ;  and  no  person  would  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  for  them,  or  would  imagine  he  saw  them  anywhere, 
but  one  who  goes  to  the  investigation  of  plants  labouring  under  the 
false  and  pernicious  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  supposed  unhappy  ana- 
logy  between  them  and  animals  (§§  63  —  146.).  The  sound  sense  of 
all  botanists  has  been  much  confused  on  this  subject ;  who  have  ad- 
vanced every  possible  perversion  of  physics  and  logic,  I'ather  than  part 
with  this  fixed  ideo.*  Every  living  cell,  however,  which  obtains  fluid  by 
endosmosis  immediately  induces  in  such  fluid  a  chemical  change  and  con- 
verts it  into  assimilated  matter,  so  tbat  the  cclla  which  are  remote 
from  the  source  of  the  raw  nutritive  fluid  do  not  receive  it  in  this  state. 
In  them,  consequently,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  process  of  assimilation 
to  go  on,  OS  far  as  relates  to  the  decomposition  of  water  and  the  fixation 
of  carbonic  acid  ;  they  enjoy,  however,  an  active  life,  arc  nourished,  form 
new  cells,  &c.,  aa  in  the  woody  bundles  of  dicotyledons.  This  is  suiS- 
cient  to  show  how  untenable  is  ihe  law  instituted  by  Liebig-t 

§  52.  By  the  arrangement  of  a  great  mass  of  the  cells  in  n 
plant,  some  of  them  are  partially  brought  into  contact  with  the 
atmospheric  air.  From  this,  two  important  conditions  result :  first, 
that  the  water  evaporates  constantly  from  the  surface  of  the  cell 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth,  dryness,  and  motion  of  the  air,  un- 
less the  cells  are  protected  in  some  special  manner  (§  G9.);  in 
consequence  of  this  evaporation  the  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the 
coll  ia  continually  lessened  in  bulk  and  concentrated,  and  thus  the 
endosmosis  towards  the  other  cells  is  strengthened  and  sustained : 
secondly,  that  the  fluid  contained  in  tlie  cells  is  enabled  to  absorb 
gases  from  the  air,  viz.  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia;,  and  occasionally 
oxygen. 

*  See  Knight,  in  Tieviranui's  Beilroge  Bur  Pfluiiciiphjslologic  Giittingen,  ISU, 
p.  169.     Smnebier,  Phjaiologie  v^gftilc,  vol.  ii.  cnp.  iv.  p.  3S'i.  ;  and  otlien. 

t  ■■  No  material  cmn  be  reganled  u  the  nutriment  of  plants  who<e  composition  is 
identic*]  with  or  umilar  to  their  own,  and  coiisei|upntly  the  auimiEation  ot  wbich  on 
cniue  without  the  lepuation  of  oxjgen." — L.irb.  Org,  CktiK.  p.  SG.  Tlie  law  is  at 
once  ninplf  contradicted  by  the  great  number  of  Fungi  and  true  paruitea. 
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The  conditions  mentioned  are  of  the  highest  importance  as  regards 
the  life  of  the  entire  plant.  Carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  con- 
stitute the  chief  nutritive  matter  of  the  cell,  which,  however,  takes  it  up 
in  various  wajs.  Those  cells  which  are  in  contact  with  fluid  receive  all 
the  three  substances  at  once.  In  this,  consequently,  must  the  most  active 
assimilating  process  take  place.  Those  cells  which  are  partially  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  obtain,  it  is  true,  on  the  one  side,  all  necessary  elements 
dissolved  in  water,  but  they  can  also  receive,  on  the  other  side,  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  they  give 
out  into  the  atmosphere  a  larger  or  less  quantity  of  water,  by  the  loss  of 
which  their  juices  are  concentrated,  and  this  concentration  again  main- 
tains the  endosmosis.  This  enables  us  to  explain  how  it  is  that  after  the 
bursting  forth  of  their  leaves  plants  no  longer  abound  with  such  very 
watery  sap,  and  yet  continue  the  process  of  assimilation  with  greater 
energy.  The  perfect  solution  is  conveyed  farther  by  the  endosmosis. 
The  salts  held  in  solution  by  the  water  and  the  inorganic  constituents  in 
general,  upon  which  the  chemical  forces  of  the  cell  have  little  influence 
or  none  at  all,  are  carried  with  the  water  unchanged  through  all  the 
cells  until  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  cells  at  which  evaporation  takes 
place.  At  this  point,  they  of  necessity  gradually  accumulate  in  larger 
quantity,  which  accounts  for  the  greater  residue  after  incineration  left 
by  the  leaves,  green  bark,  &c.  The  water  evaporated  from  the  cell, 
like  all  water  when  evaporating,  carries  away  with  it  a  small  quantity 
of  non-volatile  substances,  on  which  account  the  water  perspired  by 
plants  is  never  quite  pure  *,  but  is  impregnated  more  with  organic  than 
with  inorganic  (less  volatile)  matter. 

§  53.  By  the  association  of  many  cells,  and  the  reciprocal  in- 
fluence thence  set  up,  certain  modifications  are  produced  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  cells  which  have  been  in  part  previously 
considered.  To  these  modifications  is  probably  to  be  referred 
in  part,  the  formation  of  new  distinct  layers,  and  the  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  constituting  these  layers  connected  therewith. 
This  part  of  the  subject  also  embraces  the  peculiar  construction  of 
air-vesicles  between  two  contiguous  cells,  upon  which  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pores  appears  to  depend. 

What  refers  to  this  subject  has  been  already  discussed  (§  17.).  In  no 
isolated  cell,  in  no  cell  previous  to  its  association  with  others  into  a 
tissue,  do  we  find  spiral  deposit-layers ;  nor,  moreover,  do  we  observe  in 
any  such  the  air-vesicles  on  the  outer  wall  to  which  the  canals  of  the 
pores  correspond  internally.  It  appears  that  the  canals  of  the  pores  of 
two  contiguous  cells  always  correspond  in  such  a  way  that  they  com- 
mence from  an  air-vesicle  of  this  kind,  or  from  a  space  in  the  common 
wall  corresponding  to  it.  We  are  acquainted  with  but  few  exceptions 
to  this,  which,  however,  demand  further  investigation.  JnJuniperuM 
Sabina  there  occur  in  the  bark  thick- walled,  four-sided,  prismatic  cells^ 
the  pore-canals  of  which  regularly  run  only  towards  the  four  inter- 
cellular passages,  which  in  this  instance,  and  in  a  tissue  which  elsewhere 
presents  no  intercellular  passages,  appear  to  represent  the  air-vesicles 
above  described.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
petiole  in  Cycds  (vide  p.  45.).     In  the  epidermis-cells  of  several  plants, 

♦  Scnncbier,  Phys.  veg.  t.  i.  p  79.,  and  many  others. 
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as.  for   instance,  in  Cyctu  and  Abies,  pore-canals  also  Jind  llieir  way 
towards  the  free  surface  (vide  pp.  45 — 50.). 

§  54,  Peculiar  clionges  also  take  place  in  the  secretiona,  tho 
more  eolitl  Becretions  assuming  definite  forins.  To  these  may  be 
referred  the  gelatinous  envelop  of  many  Alffw ;  the  intercellular 
eubstaneei  the  peculiar  matter,  which  invests  the  spores  and  pollen- 
grains;  and  the  matters  secreted  from  the  epidermis. 

Most  Conferva,  several  Ulvtp,  Ac,  eecrete  a  large  quantity  of  gela- 
tinous matter,  which  assumes  a  definite  form,  and  thus  frequently  deter- 
mines the  figure  of  the  whole  plant,  hs  in  Chatophora  and  Undina.  In 
most  Conferva  it  constitutes  a  delicate  uniform  membrane  investing  the 
whole  plant  j  in  Rivularia,  Ch/rtopkora,  Nottoc,  4c.,  larger  masses.  It 
is  always  wanting,  however,  in  the  spore,  and  is  not  formed  except  by 
the  vital  activity  of  the  self-multiplying  cells.* 

In  the  same  'way  a  solid  substance  is  secreted  in  the  intercellular 
passages  :  a  similar  secretion,  of  deterrai  nale  form,  is  also  found  on  the 
epidermis.  The  Buhject  of  both  these  secretions  will  be  entered  upon 
more  fully  hereafler  (§  59.  63.). 

The  most  interesting  and  moat  complicated  phenomenon,  however, 
still  remains — that  of  the  peculiar  investment  of  the  spores  and  pollen- 
grains.  All  spores  (except  those  of  the  Alga,  many  Fungi,  and  some 
Lichens),  all  pollen-grains  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  plants  which 
flower  under  water),  are  constituted  of  the  proper,  essential  rell,  which 
is  formed  as  such,  and  a  peculiar  material  investing  it,  which  is  simply 
uniform  or  is  furnished  with  warts,  protuberances,  spines,  bands,  or  tlie 
most  extraordinary  abnormal  formations,  disposed  irregularly  or  with 
(he  utmost  mathematical  regularity.  The  nature  of  this  material  differs 
from  all  known  assimilated  vegetable  substances  in  this  respect:  that  it 
is  affected,  according  to  Fritsche,  not  at  all,  according  to  others  but 
very  slowly,  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  always  rendered 
more  opaque,  and  sometimes  of  a  purple-red  colour.  The  matter  itself 
presents  various  colours,  mostly  yellow,  though  also  blue,  red,  greeni 
brown,  &c.  It  is  a  pure  product  of  secretion  of  the  spore,  or  pollen-cell. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  say  more  about  it  afterwards,  when  speaking  of  the 
pollen.  For  our  best  information  respecting  its  chemical  nature,  hut 
especially  with  respect  to  its  extraordinary  forms,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
indefatigable  and  astonishing  researches  of  Fritsche.  I  Mohl's^  opinion 
upon  this  point  —  that  the  external  poll  en -membrane  is  intercellular 
substance,  in  which  perfect  cells  or  their  beginnings  (as  granules)  are 
formed — appears  to  be  completely  contradicted  by  Frilsche's,  Mcyen's  §, 
my  own,  and  Nageli's  ||  inves ligations.  The  peculiar  chemical  nature 
of  the  material  appears  at  once  to  be  opposed  to  any  comparison  of  it 
with  the  substances  of  which  cells  are  formed. 

§  55.  The   peculiar  relation   in  which  the   sap-currents  stand 

]l  been  quite  correctly  comprvlieniled  by  Mobl.  Sriaulerung 
T  Ansichl  von  dvr  Slnictur  dcr  Pilani<.'n3ub>.[ani.    Tubingen, 

t  Fritsche,  Ueber  den  Pollen.     Pelenburg.  I  S37. 

t    Hugo  Mobl,  Beilmfcc  lur  Anitomic  und  Pbyiiologlc  der  CcwScbiw,  Part  L  j  uod 
£rlauleiung  und  Vtrtbeidigung,  &e.,  p.  IS.  and  elieirbere. 
G   Phyiiologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  146.  el  svq. 
n  Zui  Entwicklungxgeacbichle  dea  Pollens,  &c 
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towards  each  other  in  their  direction,  in  two  contiguous  ceU% 
manifestly  depends  upon  the  association  of  the  cellsy  since  in  the 
CharcB,  without  exception,  the  current  in  the  one  cdl  corresponds 
to  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  other. 

The  fact  itself  is  indubitable,  and  is  readily  observed  in  Chara^  and 
partially  also  in  VallUneria,  &c  :  the  reason  of  it  is  wholly  unknown. 
It  shows^  however,  pretty  distinctly,  that  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  sap-motion  lie  altogether  or  in  part  extemcd  to  the  cell,  and  that 
endosmosis  probably  has  a  great  share  in  producing  them.  We  never 
observe,  also,  in  cells  which  are  in  contact  with  others  on  all  sides,  as  in 
Najas  and  Vallisneriay  that  the  currents  cover  the  whole  of  the  walls,  but 
exist  only  on  two  opposite  sides,  which  lie,  throughout  all  the  cells,  in 
parallel  planes,  by  which  the  possibility  of  the  contiguous  streams  being 
frequently  in  opposite  directions  throughout  the  plant  is  explained.  The 
second  kind  of  sap-motion  in  a  network  of  minute  currents  is  probably 
connected  with  a  greater  degree  of  independence  and  disconnection  of 
the  individual  cells  among  themselves ;  and  it  is  also  but  very  rarely 
observed  in  the  closed  cellular  tissue. 

§  56.  The  individual  cell  may,  as  regards  its  own  vital  processes, 
be  already  dead,  but  yet  retain  its  connection  with  other  living 
cells,  and  probably  also  conduce  to  their  vitality,  and  consequently 
to  that  of  the  whole  plant,  for  some  time  loneer.  In  this  way, 
probably,  the  soK^dled  vessels,  at  the  period  of  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  in  spring,  are  reservoirs  for  the  reception  (quite  passive)  of  the 
superabundant  sap,  which  is  not  yet  fit  for  assimilation ;  but  at 
other  times  they  are  receptacles  for  secreted  air:  the  same  with 
the  cells  which  contain  special  secretions,  &c 

It  is  a  peculiar  condition,  and  one  proceeding  only  from  the  high  degree 
of  individualisation  of  the  cell,  and  its  association  with  others  into  a  plant 
without  complete  abolition  of  its  own  individuality,  that  it  may  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  relatively  (to  itself)  to  be  dead,  but,  as  regards  the  whole 
plant,  still  to  be  deemed  alive.  This  condition  also  shows  how  futile  and 
inapplicable  all  analogies  between  animals  and  plants  are, — two  creations^ 
whose  most  intimate  nature  is  so  entirely  different,  that  almost  every 
comparison  proceeding  upon  the  constitution  of  the  elementary  organ  is 
a  mere  delusion  of  the  fancy,  without  any  scientific  value. 


11.  Peculiarities  in  the  Life  of  entire  Tissues. 

§  57.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  vital  processes  in 
each  individual  cell  in  the  same  tissue  arc  identical,  or  at  all  events 
very  much  alike :  thus,  similar  elements  frequently  compose  the 
greater  mass  of  the  parenchyma ;  the  alburnum-bundles,  the  milk- 
vesaels,  &c.  of  a  plant,  contain  the  same  substances.  Important 
exceptions,  however,  are  also  met  with ;  and  we  find  in  the  pai^ 
enchyma,  and  in  closely  contiguous  cells  of  the  same  form,  contents 
of  very  different  nature ;  and  in  the  vascular  bundles  and  elsewhere 
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the  diiSerent  vital  properties  of  the  individual  cells  are  exhibited 
in  the  varying  mode  and  rapidity  with  which  the  cells  themselves 
are  perfected. 

It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  law  having  an  average  or  general  appli- 
cation, that  the  cells  of  an  entire  tissue  have  identical  functions ;  and 
such  important  exceptions  exist  in  this  respect^  that  the  classification  of 
the  tissues,  according  to  supposed  differences  in  their  functions,  appears 
to  be  at  least  wholly  untenable ;  the  morphology  of  the  cell  alone  afford- 
ing a  sufficient  principle  to  go  upon.  Li  the  same  parenchyma  we  find 
a  cell  crammed  full  of  starch,  next  to  a  similar  one  containing  nothing 
but  essential  oil ;  and  both,  probably,  contiguous  to  a  third,  filled  with  a 
clear,  watery,  red  or  blue  coloured  matter ;  whilst  a  fourth,  together  with 
various  assimilated  substances,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  chlorophylL 
In  the  midst  of  the  thin-walled  parenchyma  we  observe  scattered,  or 
forming  groups  with  the  others,  cells  of  the  same  size  and  form,  but 
filled  up  almost  to  the  closure  of  their  cavity  by  deposit-layers,  as  in 
the  so-called  stony  concretions  in  the  quince  and  pear,  in  the  bark  and 
pith  of  Hoja  camosuy  and  of  many  trees,  in  the  aerial  roots  of  the 
MaxUlaruR,  and  in  a  hundred  other  situations.  All  this  indicates  the 
great  independence  of  the  individual  cells,  and  the  possibility  of  each 
cell>  in  any  situation,  on  occasion,  going  through  all  the  phases  of  cell- 
life,  and.  becoming  developed  in  any  way  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  placed  render  necessary.  The  cell-life  is  modified  only  to 
a  slight  degree  by  the  mode  of  disposition  of  the  cells,  and  consequent 
dependence  on  the  contiguous  cells.  Leaving  this  independence  out  of 
the  question,  the  tissues,  as  a  whole,  present  certain  phenomena  which 
must  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  each. 

§  58.  The  cells  of  the  parenchyma  enjoy  the  greatest  degree  of 
independence,  and  it  is,  consequently,  in  that  tissue  that  we  find, 
in  the  greatest  number  and  disposed  with  the  least  regularity,  cells 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  contents,  and  having  the  most  various  con- 
figuration of  their  walls,  next  to  each  other.  Larger  masses  of  the 
parenchyma  present,  in  preponderating  quantity,  starch  (potato),  or 
fixed  oil  (cotyledons  of  the  species  of  Brassica)^  or  gum  (roots  of 
AUh(Ba)f  or  emulsin  (oil  and  vegetable  albumen  in  the  cotyledons 
of  the  almond),  or  assimilated  substances  and  chlorophyll  (in  all 
green  leaves),  or  colouring  matters  of  the  same  kind  (in  the  petals 
of  flowers),  or  air  (in  the  pith),  &c 

§  59.  The  various  formations  in  the  system  of  intercellular  spaces 
comprehend  a  very  great  variety  of  substances.  The  peculiarity  in 
this  case  consists  in  the  circumstance,  as  I  believe,  that  all  the  cells 
forming  the  boundaries  of  these  intercellular  spaces,  without  excep- 
tion, exhibit  equal  vital  activity ;  they  either  exert  no  influence  at  all 
upon  the  contents  of  the  intercellular  spaces,  or  all  secrete  into  it 
the  same  material.  To  this  system  are  to  be  referred  all  the  various 
reservoirs  of  special  secretions,  resin-  arid  gum-passages,  as  well  as 
the  receptacles  of  the  milk-sap ;  and,  besides  these,  the  solid  inter- 
cellular substance  {svbstantia  intercellulari8\  which  frequently  pre- 
sents a  determinate  form,  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  cells. 
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Respecting  tbe  procGBS  hj  which  the  reservoirs  of  proper  juices  are 
filled  with  the  matters  contaiaed  in  them,  the  preparation  of  this  matter 
by  the  neighbouring  cells,  and  the  power  through  which  these  materials 
are  secreted  within  the  reservoirs,  we  as  yet  koow  nothing.     All  these 
particulars   being  left  out  of  coosideratton,   the  only  differences  pre- 
sented by  the  intercellular  spaces,  which  are  filled  with  a  solid  substance, 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  secreted  substance.     These  spaces  present 
varieties  of  form.    In  the  wood  of  dicotyledons,  and  in  other  instance^ 
,he  narrow  intercellular  passages  are  frequently  occupied  by  a  substance 
imogeneous  in  appearance,  its  colour  and  tenacity  differing  in  some 
igree  from  those  of  the  cell-nail. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  of  tbe  intercellular  substance  be- 
.ween  the  cells  of  tbe  external  cortical  layer  in  the  Chenopodiaea,  Ama- 
rantkacem,  Vmbell^erte,  Malvaceae,  &c.,  is  more  remarkable. 

If  ne  examine  these  cells  in  a 
:rans verse  section  of  Abutilon 
jraveoleru  (fig.  99.),  we  observe 
large  intercellular  spaces  formed 
byfrom three tosizceUs(&).  From 
each  of  the  cell-walls,  forming 
:he  boundaries  of  the  space,  there 
projects  into  it  a  semi -solid,  semi- 
gelatinous  mass  (a) ;  the  aggre- 
gate, however,  of  these  masses 
is  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
whole  intercellular  space. 

In  AmaranlAus  viridit  (fig.  100.),  three  cells  on  a  transverse  sectioa 
present  a  stellate  form  (d),  and  in  this  way  constitute  very  spadon^ 


rounded,  intercellular  passages,  which  also  are  partially  filled  with  ft 
secreted  substance  (a),  exhibiting  concentric  laminie,  which  run  [wrmllel 

"  TriTHTcrie  wctlon  from  tlie  outer  cortical  Uycr  of  Abalibii  gnumlai,  a,  Tb« 
intercellular  lubslance  wcnlcd  by  the  cell-wall*.     6,   Cellt 

'"  Trannene  aettion  of  the  outer  corral  lajer  of  AnumnUlm  vlndU.  a,  TTm  bitcN 
cellular  tubBtsnee  •ecietcd  in  Imqidk  by  tbe  cell). 
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to  the  cell-walla  from  which  they  are  secreted.  The 
latter  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  be  decisive  of 
their  nature  as  a  product  of  eecretion. 

Laatlj,  upon  examining  the  same  formations  in 
Jutliciri  cartiea,  in  a  longitudinal  seciion  (fig.  101.), 
the  secreted  substance  is  seen  to  be  contiououa 
throughout  the  whole  length,  between  the  rows  of 
cells,  and  presenting  only  indistinct  traces  of  divi- 

The  history  of  the  derelopment  of  these  forma- 
tions is  at  present  deficient.  Mohl'a'  earlier  opi- 
nion, according  to  which  the  intercellular  substance 
is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  primordial  ma- 
terial in  and  from  which  the  cells  are  formed,  I 
consider  decidedly  incorrect,  and  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  Meyen'sl  discovery  of  the  division  into 
portions  of  the  intercellular  substance.  He  has 
himself  also,  perhaps,  since  then  relinquished  this 
notion. 

It  appears,  however,  to  me  that,  to  the  above  de- 
scribed formations  in  the  external  cortical  layer  in 
the  families  mentioned,  and  some  others,  other  dif- 
ferent but  analogous  forms  must  be  referred,  par- 
ticularly the  cells  of  the  cotyledons  in  Schotia 
tptciota  and  latifolia,  Tamnrindus  indica,  and  some  other  LegtimitioitB, 
as  well  as  the  very  similar  formations  between  the  angles  of  the  epider- 
mal cells  in  many  species  of  Begonia,  and  of  the  leaf-cella  in  several 
Junyermanniig.  In  these  instances,  also,  a  triangular  intercellular  ^ace 
appears  to  be  filled  with  a  substance  secreted  from  the  three  cells  form- 
ing its  boundaries,  as  has  been  also  observed  by  Meyen;];  in  Begonia, 
Of  some  formations  (particularly  those  in  Schotia  and  Jungermannioi), 
Mohl  has  now  offered  an  explanation  similar  to  that  which  he  gives  of 
the  secreted  layer  in  the  epidermis,  viz.,  that  the  cells  are  thickened  by 
a  laminated  deposit  on  the  internal  surface,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
outer  layers  must  necessarily  constantly  undergo  a  change  in  their 
chemical  nature,  for  in  all  these  formations  the  apparently  perfectly 
continuous  cell-membrane  bounds  the  cavity  of  the  cell.  How  far  Mohl 
is  inclined  to  extend  this  view  of  his  to  other  conditions,  I  know  not.  I 
must  confess,  that  the  view  propounded  by  Meyen  at  present  appears  to 
me  to  be  inadmiasible.  Aa  yet,  however,  a  complete  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  structures  ia  wanting,  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  more 
certain  conclusion. 

The  semi-fluid  gelatinous  matter  which  occnrs  in  the  intercellular 
spaces  of  the  albumen  of  the  Cassia  and  other  Leguminosa,  between 
the  cells  of  the  Lichens,  especially  of  the  utricular  layer,  but,  above 
all,  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  Fucoideee,  which  latter  very 
nearly  approaches  dextrin  (?),  presents  a  manifeat  transition  from  the 


'"  Longitudin*!  Metion  through  the  outer  coi 
culiT  row*  of  celli  with  chloropbjU  giuiules,  i 
•idci  of  Uw  iotcTcdlutn  punges. 
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intercellular  substance  to  gum.  The  cells  are  occasionallj  observed 
to  exist  previous  to  the  formation  of  these  matters ;  and  the  latter  are 
found  to  increase^  instead  of  diminish,  on  the  completion  of  the  cellular 
tissue ;  consequently  they  are  in  all  probability  secreted  by  the  cells. 

§  60.  All  the  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles  exhibit  nearly  iden- 
tical vital  processes,  and  differ  for  the  most  part  only  in  their  age 
and  the  configuration  of  the  walls  dependent  upon  their  age.  The 
vessels,  when  completed,  convey  air,  and  perhaps  admit  juices,  but 
these  only  occasionally  for  a  short  time,  and  in  any  case  passively. 
The  other  elongated  cells  of  the  prosenchyma  exhibit,  as  long  as  the 
tissue  18  living,  a  rapid  change  of  matter  in  their  interior,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  general  contain  a  homogeneous  watery  fluid.  They 
subsequently  lose  their  vitality,  and  then  convey  nothing  but  air. 

That  the  vessels  convey  only  air,  and  no  juices,  may  be  seen  by 
any  one,  possessing  the  least  physical  knowledge,  on  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  plant.  That  any  dispute  should  have 
arisen  on  this  point,  only  shows  how  exceedingly  confused  most  observers 
are  by  prejudices  and  supposed  analogies  :  it  is  not  worth  while,  however, 
to  waste  words  about  it.  It  has  been  already  remarked  (pp.  57, 64.),  that 
the  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles  probably  owe  their  elongated  form  itself 
to  a  rapid  current  through  them  of  the  sap  in  a  determinate  direction,  by 
which  means  their  extremities  are  more  vigorously  nourished  than  their 
sides.  This  rapid  change  explains  the  circumstance  of  the  chemical 
processes  carried  on  in  them  being  very  simple.  We  very  seldom  find 
peculiar  substances  formed  in  them  as  long  as  they  retain  their  vitality: 
even  the  more  solid  assimilated  matters,  as  starch,  occur  in  them  but 
seldom,  and  in  small  quantity.  When  they  have  begun  to  lose  their 
vitality,  however,  (to  constitute  heart-wood,)  they  for  the  most  part  cease 
altogether  to  convey  sap ;  and  where  they  are  not  completely  protected 
against  the  external  air  and  moisture,  a  process  of  chemical  decomposition 
(decay)  is  set  up,  in  consequence  of  which,  although  retaining  their 
form,  they  are  gradually  converted  into  substances  rich  in  carbon.  The 
peculiar  products  of  the  wood,  tannin,  extractive  matter,  colouring 
matter,  probably  for  the  most  part  owe  their  origin  to  this  process ;  less 
frequently  to  the  sap-channels,  bounded  by  parenchymatous  cells,  which 
penetrate  the  wood,  as  is  the  case  with  the  resinous  products  in  the 
ConifercB.  This  sulgect,  however,  still  presents  an  extensive  field  for 
further  investigations. 

§  61.  With  regard  to  the  peculiar  vital  properties  of  the  liber- 
cells,  of  the  usual  form,  as  seen  in  the  Apocynacea  and  of  the 
milk- vessels,  our  knowledge  is  equivalent  to  nothing  at  alL  Every 
thing  with  respect  to  these  remains  to  be  investigated. 

On  the  subject  of  these  structures,  and  especially  on  the  milk-ves- 
sels, I  am  rather  afraid  of  saying  too  much  than  too  little,  for,  owing 
to  the  total  neglect  of  a  correct,  scientific  method,  and  the  puerile  sporting 
with  hypotheses,  without  any  foundation  or  guiding  principle,  the 
question  respecting  them  is  loaded  with  such  a  heap  of  nonsense,  that  the 
best  way  in  beginning  upon  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  throw  overboard 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  and  commence  entirely  de  novOy  instead 
of  undertakin<;  the  thankless  task  of  cleansing;  this  true  Au^rean  stable. 
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In  the  works  of  our  first  botanists  we  meet  with  such  propositions  as 
this :  —  "  The  vessels  of  the  stem  which  belong  to  this  system  are  the 
expressions  of  the  two  foci  of  the  ideal  ellipse  of  the  true  peripheric  cir- 
culating system.  The  one  abside  conducts  towards  the  light,  ....  the  other 
abside  carries  the  diagonal  of  the  former  in  an  opposite  direction  into  the 

darkness "     Words  like  these  are  so  entirely  without  meaning,  that 

one  scarcely  knows  what  to  say  to  them.  But  when  once  the  reins  of  a 
sound  method  are  broken,  there  is  no  stopping  short  of  the  most  absolute 
nonsense,  the  writer  not  even  having  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  Almost 
every  page  that  has  been  written  on  the  milk-vessels  exhibits  proofs 
of  superficial  observation,  unbridled  fancy,  unscientific  physical  notions, 
&c.  The  whole  idea  of  a  universal  intercommunicating  system  of  vessels 
throughout  the  plant  ("  a  cell  with  multifarious  ramifications  through  the 
plant,  but  closed  in  itself,"  Meyen)  is  purely  visionary  (how  could  the 
few  little  sections,  taken  from  a  plant  upon  which  observations  are  made« 
afibrd  foundation  for  a  notion  of  this  kind  ?) ;  but  writers  have  been  so 
deeply  smitten  with  it,  as  to  have  adduced  it  as  the  fruit  of  observation 
with  the  utmost  coolness.  Up  to  the  present  time,  a  motion  of  the  milk- 
sap  has  been  noticed  in  only  two  or  three  uninjured  plants ;  and  even  in 
these  instances  only  by  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  observations  made  with 
which  are  so  open  to  optical  illusion  :  from  them,  however,  a  universal 
circulation  is  boldly  deduced,  and  its  direction,  even  through  the  entire 
plant,  described  with  the  utmost  precision.  The  escape  of  the  sap  from 
cut  portions  is  viewed  as  a  decisive  proof  of  its  motion  in  the  uninjured 
part.  Does  not  the  wine  in  a  cask  also  move  as  it  runs  out,  when  the  tap 
is  turned  and  the  equilibrium  which  had  hitherto  existed  is  destroyed  ? 
"  The  sap  is  expelled  only  by  a  vital  action,  otherwise  it  would  be 
retained  by  capillary  attraction,"  say  others.  But  do  those  who  make  this 
assertion  know  what  capillary  attraction  is  ?  Unyielding  walls  are  essen- 
tial to  it,  but  not  thin  membranes  in  a  turgescent  tissue.  Do  they  know 
how  capillarity  acts? — that  it  exhibits  a  determinate  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  tube,  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  tube  is  composed,  and 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  fluid  and  tube  towards  each  other;  and  also 
that  it  exists  as  capillary  elevation  or  capillary  depression  ?  Have  they 
measured  the  diameter  of  the  latex-vessels,  and  determined  the  capillary 
force  of  the  substance  composing  the  tubes  and  of  the  fluid,  and  from 
these  data  calculated  their  capillarity  ?  Oh!  no, — it  is  much  easier  to 
weave  vain  fancies  than  to  make  accurate  measurements  and  precise  cal- 
culations ?  What  is  the  amount  of  the  flow,  then,  from  a  stem  when 
cot  across?  Very  little;  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  fresh  section  to 
procure  another  flow  of  sap,  and  so  on.  In  this  case  it  would  not  be 
wholly  improbable  that  the  capillarity  should  actually  retain  some  of  the 
sap  after  the  escape  of  that  portion  of  it  which  could  not  be  thus  retained. 
But  in  every  case,  however  the  escape  is  effected,  leaving  out  of  view 
the  actual  motion  of  the  sap  in  uninjured  plants,  by  the  turgescence  of 
the  contiguous  cellular  tissue ;  and  this  cause  must  always  be  first  taken 
into  account.  It  explains,  for  instance,  very  readily,  the  reason  why  more 
sap  escapes  from  the  upper  end  of  a  cut  stem  than  from  the*  lower ; 
because  the  younger  cells,  with  more  yielding  walls  and  more  distended 
with  fluid,  must  necessarily  enlarge  more  than  the  more  closely  united, 
older,  and  thick-walled  cells  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  plant.  Argu- 
ments of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  length,  but  what  I  have 
observed  is  sufficient  to  show  how  very  superficially  this  subject  has  been 
treated.     It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  in  this  way  to  prove  the  non- 
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exUteDce  of  the  motion  of  the  latex,  but  merely  to  show  that  the  mode  in 
wliicli  tliis  subject  ba^  bitbi^rto  been  treated  cannot  lead  to  any  ueeful 
scientific  result. 

When  the  facts  themgelTcs  are  consuhed  we  must  accurately  divide 
them  into  two  sets ;  those  which  are  derived  from  the  prepared,  and  those 
Irom  the  uninjured,  plant.  It  must,  moreover,  liere  be  remarked  that  in 
the  very  young  condition  only  a  clear  watery  fluid  is  contained  in  the 
lates -vessels,  and  consequently  that  it  is  impossible  to  observe  any 
motion  in  it ;  and  that  in  ves* 
'  ^'  sels  of  a  certain  age,  and  with 

thick  walls,  the  latex  coagu- 
lates in  many  ways,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  solid  mass^ 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  JSv- 
phorbiaca.  The  question  re- 
specting a  motion  can  only 
arise  principally  with  rem>eet 
to  vessels  of  an  intermediate 
age.      Under  tliese    circum- 


placed  under  the  microscope, 
a  rapid  motion  is  noticed  in 
Ihe,  for  the  most  part  granu- 
lar, sap  •,  frequently  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Upon  looking 
ut  the  extremities  of  the  cut 
vessels,  a  protruded  and  coa- 
gulated mass  will  be  found  at 
each  end  of  the  same  vessel, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  outward  current  will  be  remarked  at  each  side 
or  the  commencement  of  such  a  current  at  one  side ;  and  when  the 
escape  of  the  fluid  is  stuyed  at  this  point  by  the  congulum,  immediately 
after  its  cessation,  an  outward  current  will  be  established  on  the  other 
side  :  so  that  it  is  impossible,  wilhoot  a  preconceived  notion,  to  reganJ 
ikit  motion  as  it  appears  in  thete  observations  as  one  having  a  deter- 
minate direction. 

In  uninjured  plants,  the  motion  of  the  latex  cnn  very  seldom  be  suc- 
cessfully shown ;  even  in  Chelidonum  majus  it  is  only  occasionally  pos- 
sible, and  tlicn  presents  great  optical  difficulties.  It  is  easy,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  observe  it  in  Alisma  Plantago.  In  this  case  a  motion  is  un- 
doubtedly visible,  viz.  a  current  sometimes  more  rspid,  sometimes  slower, 
and,  in  the  same  vessel,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  the 
other,  but  frequently  allernating  with  very  long  periods  of  quiet.  Of  a 
regular  motion  in  a  determinate  direction,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ob- 
serve any  indication.  What  I  have  just  stated,  then,  may  in  general 
terms  be  said  to  include  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  as  a  certain 
result,  from  the  most  careful  observations  made  on  the  most  different 
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plants,  and  under  the  most  varied  circumstances.  Every  one  having 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  experiments,  hypothesis,  induction,  and  theory 
really  signify  in  the  natural  sciences,  will  certainly  agree  with  me,  that, 
in  the  generally  defective  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  physical 
and  chemical  processes  going  on  in  plants,  it  would  he  altogether  a 
childish  undertaking  to  attempt  to  weave  a  theory  out  of  elements  such 
as  these  ;  and  any  others  are,  as  yet  at  least,  in  dispute.  Let  any  one 
that  will  have  recourse  to  the  convenient  scape-goat  of  a  universal  vital 
power  amuse  himself  with  it,  hut  he  must  not  imagine  that  in  doing  so 
he  is. proposing  any  thing  profound  or  reaUy  scientific!.  It  is  also  clear 
that  we  have  no  certain  facts  sufficient  to  afford  foundation  for  an  ana- 
logy with  the  motion  of  the  hlood  in  animals,  even  allowing  that  this 
analogy  is  any  thing  more  than  an  idle  and  fanciful  notion. 

Respecting  the  contents  of  the  latex-vessels  and  of  the  other  two  forms 
we  know  just  as  little.  They  differ  specifically  in  almost  every  plant, 
and  frequently  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  at  least  in 
the  quantity  of  the  separate  constituents.  It  would  appear  that  the  latex 
pretty  generally  contains  caoutchouc  in  granules,  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity according  to  the  age  and  the  manner  of  vegetation  of  the  plant. 
It  also  presents  a  great  number  of  peculiar  substances,  for  the  most  part 
of  a  poisonous,  at  all  events  of  a  highly  suspicious,  nature-  Of  the 
contents  of  the  liber-cells  we  know  nothing  at  all.  With  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  latex,  in  respect  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  if  we 
disregard  Schultz's  wholly  unfounded  fancies,  we  are  also  entirely  in 
ignorance.  Meyen  *,  after  collecting  all  the  cases  in  which  the  latex  is 
innoxious,  and  showing  that,  in  many  instances  where  it  is  poisonous, 
innoxious  substances  are  also  found  in  it,  concludes  **  that  the  latex 
may  be  a  thoroughly  elaborated  nutritive  juice,  at  least  as  regards  man 
and  animals,  and  therefore  the  assumption  that  it  also  plays  the  part  of 
a  nutritious  sap  in  the  plant  is  certainly  not  inadmissible.'*  It  is  cer- 
tainly impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  more  illogically.  Commencing 
with  the  absolutely  poisonous  latex  of  Antiaris  toxicaria,  Hippomanc, 
and  UxccecariOy  when  it  is  shown  how  frequently  an  innoxious  latex, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  young  lettuce,  becomes  poisonous  as  soon 
as  the  plant  is  only  in  some  degree  perfected,  how  the  poppy  can  be 
poisoned  with  opium,  and  the  lettuce  with  lactucarium,  there  would 
appear  to  be  much  better  reason  for  arriving  at  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
clusion. But,  on  this  subject,  the  question  is  not  at  all  as  to  inferences 
and  conclusions ;  we  have  here  to  deal  only  with  suppositions  and  asser- 
tions. 

Probably  all  these  organs,  like  the  latex  receptacles  by  which  they 
are  frequently  replaced,  are  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  matters,  and 
preventing  their  reaction  upon  the  living  cells,  which  would  otherwise 
be  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  plant.  This  is  at  all  events  indicated 
by  the  circumstance  that  almost  all  vegetable  poisons,  and  which  act  as 
such  on  the  very  plants  by  which  they  are  yielded,  are  found  in  the 
latex ;  but,  as  yet,  nothing  but  the  most  vague  suppositions  can  be 
broached.  Liebig'sf  notion,  that  in  plants  with  a  milky  sap  the  water  is 
surrounded  by  an  impervious  case  of  caoutchouc,  and  that  plants  in  a  hot 
climate  are  thus  secured  against  desiccation,  arises  from  a  complete  ig- 
norance of  vegetable  structure. 

*  Pflanzenphysiologie,  toI.  ii.  p.  410. 
f  Organische  Chemie,  p.  57. 
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§  62.  Of  the  filamentous  tissue  of  Fungi  and  Lichens  we  know 
at  present  next  to  nothing.  The  cells  usually  contain  a  clear  co- 
lourless juice ;  in  the  Lichens^  occasionally,  air. 

§  03.  The  epidermal  cells  contain  a  clear  aqueous  or  coloured 
fluid,  rarely  here  and  there  peculiar  substances,  as  resin  (in  Aloe 
nif/riams).  Externally  the  true  epidermis  affords  peculiar  secre- 
tions, at  first  a  waxy  material,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  delicate 
layer,  which  renders  the  surface  smooth  or  shining,  more  rarely 
in  that  of  minute  granules  (the  so-called  bloom,  pruina),  in 
i^ither  ciwo  i)rotecting  the  epidermis  against  being  wetted  or  pencr 
t  rated  by  water,  thus  rendering  all  interchange  of  gases  and  va- 
ne >urH  iinposHiblc  excepting  only  through  the  stomates.  A  second 
layi'r  {niticitln)  is  subsequently  formed  beneath  this  first  secretion, 
wliicli  irt  composed  of  an  assimilated  material  not  yet  precisely 
Investigated.  This  layer  is  in  many  cases  of  great  thickness,  and 
CDHHtitutes  tubercles,  warts,  and  such-like  productions,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stomates.  In  their  vital  properties 
these  epidermoidal  appendages  exhibit  numerous  varieties,  and  in 
them  again  we  meet  with  very  various  contents  and  peculiar 
secretions.  With  respect  to  cork,  we  only  know  that  it  soon  dies 
and  decays  bit  by  bit. 

The  epithelium  differs  from  the  parenchymatous  cells  only  in  its  clear 
aqueous  juice :  the  epiblema  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
But  as  soon  as  the  epithelium  is  converted  in  the  air  into  epidermis,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  delicate  layer  of  a  material  which  can  be  re- 
moved by  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  and  which  always  gives  the  epi- 
dermis a  certain  brilliancy,  and  affords  a  perfect  protection  against  its 
bein*;  wetted  by  water :  the  latter  is  the  most  important  point.  We 
well  know  that  a  membrane  penetrated  by  moisture  offers  no  impediment 
to  the  evrti)()ration  of  the  water  enclosed  by  it,  and  to  the  absorption  and 
trunsmisHion  of  gases,  but  tliat  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  a  dry  mem- 
brane. In  this  way  the  epidermis  isolates  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma 
from  all  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the 
epidermis,  they  cannot  receive  anything  from  it  nor  give  out  anything 
to  it.  The  whole  reaction,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  stomates,  through 
which  alone  is  evaporation  or  interchange  of  gases  possible.  This  pe- 
culiar investment  of  the  epidermis  has  been  hitherto  wholly  unnoticed, 
and  has  been  recognised  only  in  those  cases  where  it  is  presented  in 
greater  quantity,  in  the  form  of  minute  granules,  as  the  "bloom:" 
it  exists,  however,  on  every  epidermis,  and  may  be  removed  by  ether, 
when  the  cells  of  that  membrane,  like  all  others,  become  permeable  to 
water. 

In  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  this  waxy  secretion  can  be 
demonstrated  only  in  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  Elymus  arenariusy 
Strelitzia  farinosa,  &c.,  it  attains  a  considerable  thickness :  conse- 
quently it  is  not  shown  in  all  the  woodcuts  appended  to  this  Section. 

The  object  of  preventing,  by  this  layer,  all  evaporation,  &c.  on  the 
surface  of  plants  is  probably  still  further  promoted  by  the  secondary 
secretion. 

Upon  examiiiinf^  a  line  transverse  Feotion  of  tlie  epidermis  of  Aloe 
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tiigricana  (fig.  103.X  epi<]ermis- 
cells  enlarged  outwardly  into 
papills  will  be  observed,  al- 
though the  surface  of  the  leaf  - 
is  very  nearly  smooth,  tlic  . 
spaces  between  the  eptdermis- 
cella  being  filled  up  by  a 
material  which  extends  out- 
wardly far  beyond  them,  is 
readily  distinguishable  from 
the  cell-membrane  by  its  op- 
tical properties  (fig.  103.  c). 

When  a  very  young  leaf  of 
Hyacintkus  onentalis  is  in- 
spected, it  will  be  seen  to  be 
enveloped  merely  by  a  de- 
licate epithelium,  the  cells  of 

which  are  slightly  elevated  on  the  external  surface  in  a  vesicular  n 
During  tlie  further  development  of  this  epithelium  a  gelatinous  matter 
appears  first  in  the  depressions  between  the  cells,  which  soon  hardens, 
and  thus  represents  a  network,  the  meshes  of  which  indicate  the  limits 
of  the  cells.  In  a  short  time  the  cells  are  wholly  covered  with  a  similar 
layer,  which  is  firmly  united  with  the  network  above  described,  and 


which,  also,  rapidly  hardens.  The  epidc 
external  surface  a  material  of  less 
consistence  and  density,  which  raises 
the  former  layer,  together  with  the 
fibrous  network,  and  gradually  attains 
considerable  thickness. 

These  distinct  portions  may  be 
observed  even  in  the  completely- 
formed  cuticle  of  Dipsacus  fallonum 
(fig.  104.)  But  in  this  instance  the 
epidermis- cell 9  (c)  secrete  this  layer, 
not  only  on  tlieir  external  aspect  (o), 
but  also  secrete  an  intercellular  sub- 
stance on  their  internal  aspect  {U) ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  same  condition 
obtains  in  the  layer  of  cells  imme- 
diately subjacent  to  the  epidermis. 


s-cells  now  secrete  o 


'•*  A  section  periiendicuW  to  the  a 
Ihc  Hamate,  filled  witb  onnge-colm 
btomaic,  lurrounded  by  celli,  cotitair 
Ggun),  and  in  p»rt  low-red  or  orHnge-< 
lar  cells  are  Blled  with  Buiil  of  a  brig' 
Tcsia  granule!.  Of  Ibe  two  cells  forr 
tbe  otbcr  ■  single  large  bright-yellow  g 
epidermis-cells. 

'**  A  aecElon  perpendicular  to  the  sur 
epidermis-cells,  vith  tbrir  granular  coi 
cell*,  on  iheir  eilemal  lurfsce.  'Hw  i 
more  deiue,  and  readily  distinguisiiabli 
between  the  culleulsr  cells,  is  a  lilirous 
tciial.  The  epidermis-cells  also  secre 
subftBDce,  which,  in  this  ii( 
of  cell*,  which  cells  are  a 
substance,  lesling  upon  thi 
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.[face  of  the  leaf  of  Alot  nigricant.  a.  Canal  of 
red  granules  of  resin.  6,  Cavity  beneaih  the 
ng  in  part  chlorDphyll  granules  Iblack  In  llie 
coloured  resin  granules.  The  papillary  cuticu- 
;hter  or  darker  red,  and  in  part  with  rose-red 
ming  the  stomale.  the  one  contains  chlorophyll, 
^anule  of  resin,      c  is  tbe  Kcreled  layer  of  tbc 

[face  of  Ihc  leaf  of  Oi/intciu  /uflmaia.  c,  The 
intents,  a.  The  secreted  layer  of  the  epidermis 
most  eitternid  portion  of  this  secreted  layer  is 
Ic :  beneath  it,  and  corrcE))onding  to  the  furroers 

nwork,  also  composed  of  a  more  dense  ma- 
froni  their  internal  surface  an  intercellular 

wt  which  is  secreted  by  the  subcuticular  layer 

HI  thtir  internal  aspect,  with  an  intercellular 

II  pareiiehyniB. 
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The  cuticula  (b)  is  remarkably  thick  in  the  Tree  Carnation 
(baumnelke)  (fig.  105.),  in  which  the  first  and  firmer  secretion  can  also 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  subsequent  and  softer  deposit. 

105  ios 


In  C^cas  revoluta  (fig.  106.)  the  entire  secreted  layer  is  homogeneous ; 
but  in  this  plant  an  interesting  condition  is  presented,  the  epidermis- 
ceils  exhibiting  pores  on  the  external  wall,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
is  more  easy  to  distinguish  the  membrane  of  the  epidermis-cells  from 
the  secreted  layer. 

Hugo  Mohl  *  has  furnished  a  whole  series  of  other  peculiar  modes  in 
which  this  secreted  layer  is  formed. 

Sometimes  the  first  secretion  is  formed  more  prominently  in  definite 
situations ;  for  instance,  on  the  middle  of  the  cell  (PAormttim  tenax), 
or  at  two  or  three  points,  or  at  the  margins  of  the  stomates  {Agave 
americajia),  constituting  warty  and  other  similar  productions.  It 
is  frequently  deposited  so  irregularly  that  it  appears  as  if  scratched 
with  needles,  as  in  Epidendrum  elongatum.  In  most  cases  the  secretion 
manifestly  differs  in  aspect  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis-cells. 
Frequently  the  wall  of  the  cells  merely  appears  to  be  thickened ;  but, 
even  in  this  case,  careful  maceration  will  render  the  secreted  layer 
evident,  which  is  elsewhere  readily  seen.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
membrane  termed  cuticula  by  Brongniart  is  obtained.  |  Along  with 
this  secretion,  that  of  the  waxy  substance  is  also  probably  dcT^oped ; 
for  the  more  brilliant  and  less  pervious  to  water,  and  the  less  readily 
deprived  of  that  property  by  means  of  alcohol,  do  we  find  the  epidermis 
cells  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  last-described 
layer. 

I  must  here,  however,  mention  two  difierent  views  that  have  been 
more  lately  advocated  respecting  the  layer  of  secretion  on  the  epidermis. 
The  former  has  been  developed  by  H.  Mohl  in  the  Linnaea  (1842).  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  secreted  layer  is  wholly  formed  from  the  outer 
walls  of  the  epidermis-cells,  which  become  thickened  in  the  usual  lami* 
nated  nianner,  and,  in  fact,  in  such  a  way  that  normally  the  innermost 
last-formed  lamina  acquires  the  nature  of  the  original  membrane,  whilst 
the  exterior  older  lamince  become  gelatinous,  or  otherwise  variously 
modified  by  the  common  membrane.  This  view  is  based  upon  very  pre- 
cise and  comprehensive  investigations  of  the  perfect  epidermis,  to  which 

*  Linnica,  1842.  f  Annates  dcs  Sciences  natur.  torn.  xxi. 

i«ft  Pcrpcn  licular  section  through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  of  a  Tree  Carnation, 
c,  Epi(lormis.celh  covered  with  the  secreted  layer  (fr),  which,  externally,  is  constituted 
of  a  niorc  dense  deposit,     a.  Passage  through  the  secreted  layer  to  the  stomatc. 

"**  iSi>ction  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Cyca$  reviAutcu  The  epidermis- 
cells  (6)  are  porous  on  thv  lateral  and  external  aspects,  and,  on  the  latter,  covered  with 
the  secreted  layer. 
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Mohl  very  briefly  adds  the  remark,  that  the  development  is  also  in 
accordance  with  it.  I  believe  that  a  thoroughly  complete  history  of  the 
development  of  this  structure  would  have  been  on  all  accounts  of  greater 
importance  than  the  most  comprehensive  observation  of  it  in  its  com- 
pleted state.  I  believe  that  H.  Mohl  will  be  obliged  to  admit  with  me 
that  all  the  completed  forms  may,  in  the  absence  of  any  preconceived 
opinion,  be  explained  at  least  as  well  according  to  my  view.  I  believe, 
however,  that  his  mode  of  explaining  this  formation  is  met  by  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  certain  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  in  Cycas  revolutf 
on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  pores,  which  elsewhere  universally 
proceeds  from  the  original  cell-membrane.  By  far  the  most  simple  and 
most  natural  explanation  of  this  formation  in  Cycas  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  that  on  the  one  side  (externally)  a  secretion  has  been  deposited, 
and  on  the  other  side  (internally)  a  thickening  of  the  original  cell-mem- 
brane has  been  effected  by  the  formation  of  laminas,  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pore-canals.  In  this  case,  also,  the  observation  of  earlier 
conditions  shows  that  the  pores  become  visible  at  least  simultaneously 
with  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  "  cuticula,"  and  probably 
even  somewhat  earlier ;  a  fact  that  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  view 
advocated  by  Mohl.  I  must  continue,  for  the  present,  to  consider  my 
view  as  supported  by  the  observation  of  the  coiirse  of  development  of 
the  secreted  layer.  Especially  do  the  observations  on  Oryza  sativa,  the 
Hyacinth,  and  on  Dipsacus  fullonum,  appear  to  me  to  afford  sufficient 
assurance  of  its  being  well  founded. 

The  second  view  has  been  proposed  by  Hartig  (Beitrage  zur  Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Pflanzen,  1843).  He  assumes  that  the  first  cell,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  plant  (primary  cell),  remains  persistent,  and 
envelopes  the  entire  plant,  continuing  to  grow  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  latter ;  that  it  is  sometimes  drawn  through  the  stomata  into  the 
intercellular  spaces,  and  is  sometimes  continuous  over  the  stomata, 
closing  them  up.  •  This  primary  cell  subsequently  acts  like  all  other 
cells ;  that  is,  it  secretes,  as  "  ptychode,"  an  "  astathe,"  and  "  eustathe," 
which  would  appear  to  be  my  "  secreted  layer,"  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  given  with  perfect  correctness,  and  accords  with 
mine.  With  respect  to  this  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  his  entire  view  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  cells,  Hartig  in  this 
case  assumes  that  the  "  eustathe"  is  formed  before  the  "  astathe ;"  more- 
over, although  a  secretion  may  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  case  of 
cells  with  amorphous  contents,  in  which  chemical  changes  are  proceeding, 
it  cannot  be  admitted  to  occur  in  Hartig's  imaginary  primary  cell,  which 
has  no  proper  contents  at  all,  but  merely  encloses  the  cells  of  which  the 
plant  is  constituted.  Consequently,  in  this  case  the  epidermis-cells  must 
have  secreted  exteriorly  their  proper  "eustathe"  and  "astathe,"  and 
then,  by  means  of  these  and  the  "  ptychode"  of  the  primary  cell  through- 
out, also  the  "eustathe"  and  "astathe"  of  the  primary  cell.  It  will, 
from  what  precedes,  be  already  evident  that  this  view  is  very  obscurely 
worked  out,  and  consequently  cannot  in  any  way  be  derived  from  direct 
observation.  Moreover,  it  is  again  to  be  remarked  that  the  existence  of 
the  primary  cell  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  immediately  superjacent 

•  This  double  relation  of  tlic  euticula  to  the  stomate  is  of  itself  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  and  is  eridently  only  imagined  in  order  to  bring  into  accordance 
w'uh  the  notion  set  up  by  him  of  the  primary  cell  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
storoatc,  for  the  most  part  indubitably  open,  leads  into  the  subjacent  intercellular 
space. 
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§  64.  The  cells  of  the  root  sheath  contain  only  air,  and  probably 
serve  for  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  con- 
veying of  it  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  root. 

Here  we  have  again  an  unsolved  mystery  of  which  I  can  give  no  other 
explanation,  although  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which 
these  roots  occur  in  plants,  growing  for  the  most  part  without  earth  in 
an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject.  I  do  not  allow  much  importance  to  the  supposed  great  hy- 
groscopicity  of  the  spiral  fibres,  which  is  always  put  prominently  forward 
by  Meyen ;  but  attribute  more  to  the  extreme  porosity  of  this  layer,  which 
probably  acts  in  the  same  way  as  freshly  burned  charcoaL 

1**  Perpendicular  section  through  the  epidermis  (<f)  of  the  leaf  of  Ficus  Carica^  by 
which  two  hairs  (a  and  6),  with  dilated  basal  portion,  are  laid  open.  In  the  figure,  the 
point  of  6  is  left.  Both  hairs  are  filled  towards  the  upper  part  by  gradual  deposits, 
and  these  concretions  (c)  hang  down  into  the  basal  dilatation  of  the  hair-cell.  In  the 
hair  marked  6,  this  concretion  consists  of  three  united  portions. 

'*  Section  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  of  Jlumvlus  Lvpulua,  through 
the  epidermis  (6),  and  some  of  the  subjacent  parenchymatous  cells,  a.  An  epidermis- 
eell  dilated  inwardly  into  a  vesicle,  analogous  to  the  hairs  of  Ficua.  The  narrower 
extremity  is  filled  up,  and  from  this  part  depends  by  a  sort  of  peduncle  a  concro- 
tionary  mass  into  the  dilated  portion  of  the  cell. 
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MORPHOLOGY. 


§  63.  Morphology  is  the  study  of  the  forms  of  plants,  and  of  their 
several  parts.  It  is  divisible  into  a  general  branchy  which  elucidates 
all  that  has  reference  to  plants  and  their  organs  in  general ;  and  a 
special  branchy  which  treats  of  plants  according*  to  their  principal 
groups,  as  well  as  their  individual  organs :  and  this  latter  branch, 
again,  is  separable  into  two  parallel  sections,  namely,  the  delineation 
of  external  form,  and  the  delineation  of  internal  structure,  or  of 
the  peculiar  composition  of  plants  and  their  parts  from  various 
tissues. 

In  my  metLodological  introduction  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  external  morphology  of  plants  is  really  the  most  important  sec- 
tion of  Botany.  A  mere  glance  at  the  history  of  the  science  will  con- 
vince any  one  of  the  truth  of  this  view,  for  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  observe 
how  far  it  has  succeeded,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  all  other 
scientific  knowledge,  in  taking  possession  of  the  material  by  merely 
examining  its  exterior,  and  arranging  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
systems  which,  in  recent  times,  have  taken  another  path — I  allude  to  the 
anatomico-pliysiological — have  scarcely  effected  more  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  extremely  trifling  changes,  in  some  instances  clearly  untenable, 
and  others  at  best  of  very  doubtful  validity.  The  morphological  method 
of  observation  has  certainly,  from  the  origin  of  the  science,  been  tlie 
basis  of  all  treatises  on  Botany ;  but  those  who  have  thus  pursued  it  have 
been  far  from  taking  a  strictly  scientific  view  of  the  question,  or  seeking 
in  this  way  for  the  solution  of  its  diflSculties.  This  task  is  two-fold,  at 
once  empirical  and  theoretical.  In  its  first  character,  the  study  requires 
us  to  examine  into  and  characterise  the  fundamental  forms  which,  as 
types,  or  conceptions  of  generic  and  specific  shapes,  constitute  the  basis 
of  individual  forms.  In  its  second  character,  this  study  has  to  unfold 
the  natural  laws  according  to  which  these  tjrpes  are  formed,  and  which 
control  and  explain  the  deviations  that  occur  in  individual  forms  from 
their  prototypes.  For  the  first,  or  empirical  part  of  our  researches,  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  some  little  information,  although  of 
a  very  fragmentary  nature ;  but  in  the  second,  or  theoretical  department, 
we  have  scariccly  even  an  indication  to  guide  us.  That  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  must  be  sought  by  beginning  from  the  simplest  case  is  evident, 
and  here  Schwann  has  certainly  shown  eminent  acuteness  in  establishing 
the  analogy  between  the  formation  of  crystals  and  that  of  cells ;  but 
unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  brought  the  law  of  crystalline  formation 
into  the  dominion  of  science.  Thus  at  the  present  time  we  can  do  no 
more  than  specify  the  problem  presented  to  Botany,  the  solution  of  which 
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is  alone  to  be  expected  when  the  mathematical  construction  of  the 
formation  of  crystals  lies  perfectly  complete  before  us.  If,  however,  this 
is  ever  to  be  effected,  we  must  enter  upon  all  possible  construction  in  a 
very  different  way  from  what  has  hitherto  been  done.  For  this  purpose, 
we  must  consider  somewhat  more  exactly  the  characteristics  of  organic 
form,  especially  the  vegetable,  as  opposed  to  the  inorganic.  The 
inorganic  form,  the  crystal,  is  permanent  when  once  formed ;  it  is  un- 
changeable ;  the  individual  (the  individual  existence)  is  the  form  itself, 
and  by  its  solution  and  change  of  form  a  new  individual  arises.  In  the 
plant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  is  not  stable,  or  permanent,  but  an 
ever-changing  one.  The  analogies  between  the  two  hold  good  only  in 
the  simplest  cases.  The  nucleus  of  a  crystal  originates  in  a  definite  form, 
and  then  passes  through  a  series  of  forms,  until  it  reaches  the  deduced 
crystalline  form.  As  such  it  then  remains  unchangeable  until  the 
individual  is  destroyed  with  the  form.  Thus,  certainly,  it  has  a  very 
simple  history  of  development,  but  this  continues  merely  so  long  as 
something  is  still  being  added  to  that  which  is  already  present — until 
the  whole  is  completed.  The  cell  is  formed  in  a  manner  somewhat 
analogous  to  this,  originating  in  a  definite  form,  and  passing  through  a 
series  of  changes,  which,  as  it  appears,  only  contribute  new  matter 
until  the  form  is  complete  ;  this  then  remains  stationary  until  its  solution 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  its  individuality.  It  is,  however, 
wholly  different  in  combined  forms,  and  these  it  is  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  compose  what  we  term  plants.  Here  a  number  of  cells  com- 
bine together  within  definite  external  limits ;  but  these  cells  themselves 
do  not  enter  into  the  form  as  dead  particles  of  the  mass ;  they  continue 
to  develop  new  cells,  whilst  the  old  ones  are  partially  destroyed :  the 
newly  originated  cells  change,  by  their  arrangement,  the  form  of  the 
whole,  and,  since  formation  of  new  parts  and  destruction  of  the  old  are 
continually  going  on,  the  general  boundary  of  the  whole  never  appears  as 
anything  definitely  fixed.  As,  however,  this  metamorphosis  is  constant 
in  its  nature,  and  only  occurs  in  individual  parts,  we  cannot  regard  each 
one  of  the  forms  resulting  from  this  process  as  a  new  one,  but  merely  as 
a  slight  modification  of  the  one  immediately  preceding  it;  and  this 
peculiar  connection  brings  the  whole  to  us  as  one  individualy  which^  at 
its  first  appearance,  may  be  entirely  different  in  all  its  parts,  both  in 
shape  and  material,  from  what  it  is  at  last ;  but  in  the  conception  of 
which  we  must  comprehend  the  whole  series  of  changing  forms,  wherein 
the  widely  distant  members  have  perhaps  no  element  identical,  if  we 
would  attain  to  scientific  knowledge,  if  we  would  understand  the  object, 
and  not  merely  acquire  a  disjointed,  uncomprehended,  and  incomprehen- 
sible impression.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  granting  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  morphological  method  of  observation,  that 
we  gain  nothing  by  the  comprehension  of  the  forms  complete  at  any  one 
moment,  but  that  we  must  trace  out  the  law  of  morphological  develop- 
ment, and  direct  our  scientific  inquiries,  not  to  an  individual  complete 
at  any  one  period,  but  to  the  comprehension  of  the  collective  constant 
series  of  normally  changing  forms.  The  conception  of  genera  and  species 
in  Botany  is  consequently,  therefore,  not  merely  the  result  of  a  compari- 
son, but  also  of  a  connection  of  the  various  individual  characteristics 
with  each  other.  In  this  manner  we  should  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
induction  A  to  lead  us  to  a  theory  of  organic  morphology,  if  we  could  but 
succeed  in  completing  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  inorganic  forms. 
As  yet  we  are  far  from  this  point,  and  simply  because  it  is  only  in  the 
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most  recent  times,  and  yet  very  imperfectly,  that  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  history  of  development  has  been  acknowledged ;  although, 
without  'tliis.  Botany  would  be  wholly  divested  of  all  scientific  principle. 
This  deficiency  renders  it  impossible  as  yet  to  treat  morphology  with 
scientific  logical  development,  or  in  accordance  with  a  perfectly  systema- 
tic mode  of  arrangement,  as  will  but  too  obviously  appear  in  my  manner 
of*  treating  this  subject,  although  the  blame  of  this  is  only  partially  to  be 
imputed  to  me.  It  seems,  however,  practicable  perfectly  to  state  the 
problem^  and  to  this  end  I  subjoin  the  following  remarks. 

We  have  to  construct  the  laws  of  morphological  formation,  and  to 
delineate  the  forms  tliemselves.  The  first  remains  for  the  present  a  mere 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  succeeding  times. 
Tlie  second  may  be  accomplished,  although  imperfectly.  I  say  imper- 
fectly, because,  instead  of  those  complete  series  of  development  of  which 
we  ought  alone  to  treat,  we  only  know  a  few  individual  conditions ;  and, 
therefore,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  task  still  lies  unperformed  before 
us.  Here  we  must  again  distinguish  between — 1.  Series  of  forms  which 
(K'cur  in  all  or  in  very  many  plants  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  may, 
therefore,  especially  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  vegetable 
forms ;  that  is,  "  general  morphology."  2.  Series  of  forms  which  are  only 
peculiar  to  definite  groups  of  plants :  "  special  or  comparative  mor- 
phology." These  two  would  further  branch  off  into  the  consideration  of 
Ibrm  without  rel'erence  to  its  composition  from  the  different  forms  of  the 
elementary  organs,  "  external  morphology ;"  and  into  the  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  forms  are  composed  fix)m  individual  tissues, 
"  internal  morphology "  (the  theory  of  structure  —  "  comparative 
anatomy").  This  last  part  falls,  however,  away  from  general  mor- 
phology ;  for  all  that  we  can,  for  the  present  at  least,  say  is,  that  every 
I)lant  is  composed  of  the  diHerent  forms  of  the  elementary  organs  which 
have  already  been  treated  of.  Even  with  respect  to  the  second  part, 
in  regard  to  comparative  mor[)hology,  it  appears  to  me  unadvisable 
to  divide  the  two  sections,  on  account  of  our  deficiency  of  material ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  examination  of  the  individual  groups  and  parts 
of  plants,  subjoin  all  that  is  known  concerning  their  structure. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL    MORrUOLOGY. 

§  6G.  The  forms  of  individuals  and  their  parts  are  the  special 
objects  to  be  considered  by  Morphology. 

I.  In  scientific  Botany  we  have  to  consider  the  separate  cells, 
and,  according  to  the  empirical  conception,  plants,  as  individual 
organisms.  In  the  latter  relation  \vc  find  individuals  of  different 
orders.  The  elementary  organs  combine  to  constitute  definite 
forms  (a  sim])le  plant,  planta  simplex).  New  and  like  individuals 
(buds,  gemmce)  are  formed  by  development  upon  the  plant,  and 
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frequently  remain  in  connection  with  the  parent  plant,  offering  for 
our  consideration  one  collective  individual  (a  compound  plant, 
planta  composita).  If  only  organs  of  propagation,  or  blossoms, 
proceed  from  the  buds,  we  still  term  the  plant  simple.  This  com- 
position is  repeated  in  innumerable  gradations. 

Much  has  been  written  and  disputed  concerning  the  conception  of 
the  individual,  without,  however,  elucidating  the  subject,  principally 
owing  to  the  misconception  that  still  exists  as  to  the  origin  of  the  con- 
ception. Now  the  individual  is  no  conception,  but  the  mere  subjective  com- 
prehension of  an  actual  object,  presented  to  us  under  some  given  specific 
conception,  and  on  this  latter  it  alone  depends  whether  the  object  is  or 
is  not  an  individual.  Under  the  specific  conception  of  the  solar  system, 
ours  is  an  individual:  in  relation  to  the  specific  conception  of  a  planetary 
body,  it  is  an  aggregate  of  many  individuals.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
sense  in  contending  as  to  whether  a  certain  object  is  or  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  vegetable  world,  until  the  conception  of  the  species,  the 
plant,  be  perfectly  defined.  Now  I  have  already  shown  in  the  intro- 
duction that  we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  comprehend  plants  col- 
lectively, with  any  degree  of  scientific  perspicuity  in  a  definite  con- 
ception, but  have  merely  given  them  in  rough  outline.  The  manner 
in  which  we  take  up  the  materials  we  have  become  acquainted  with, 
and  apply  them  as  temporary  scientific  aids  in  defining  the  conceptions 
of  the  species  of  plants,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  can  at  most  only  give 
rise  to  a  contest  upon  the  applicability  of  this  or  that  definition.  I 
think,  however,  that,  looking  at  the  indubitable  facts  already  mentioned, 
and  the  relations  treated  of  in  the  course  of  these  considerations,  it  will 
appear  most  advantageous  and  most  useful,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
to  consider  the  vegetable  cell  as  the  general  type  of  the  plant  (simple 
plant  of  the  first  order).  Under  this  conception,  Protococcus  and  other 
plants  consisting  of  only  one  cell,  and  the  spore  and  pollen-granule,  will 
appear  as  individuals.  Such  individuals  may,  however,  again,  with  a 
partial  renunciation  of  their  individual  independence,  combine  under 
definite  laws  into  definite  forms  (somewhat  as  the  individual  animals 
do  in  the  globe  of  the  Volvox  globator).  These  again  appear  empirically 
as  individual  beings,  under  a  conception  of  a  species  (simple  plants  of 
the  second  order)  derived  from  the  form  of  the  normal  connection  of  the 
elementary  individuals.  But  we  cannot  stop  here,  since  Nature  herself 
combines  these  individuals,  under  a  definite  form*,  into  larger  associa- 
tions, whence  we  draw  the  third  conception  of  the  plant,  from  a  con- 
nection, as  it  were,  of  the  second  power  (compound  plants  —  plants  of 
the  third  order).  The  simple  plant  proceeding  from  the  combination  of 
the  elementary  individuals  is  then  termed  a  bud  (gemma),  in  the  compo- 
sition of  plants  of  the  third  order.  This  last  conception,  however,  admits 
only  of  strict  application  where  the  form  of  the  connection  of  the  ele- 
mentary individuals  is  quite  regularly  defined  ;  and  this  we  first  meet  with 
from  Mosses  upward  ;  the  connection  being  so  loose  in  the  Algce,  Lichens, 
and  Fungiy  that  we  cannot  well  distinguish  between  an  individual 
development  of  the  plant,  and  a  repeated  composition  of  the  same ;  or,  in 
other  words,  between  growth  and  the  formation  of  buds  (gemmation;. 
We  regard  them  provisionally  as  simple  plants  (of  the  second  order). 


•  « 


Gemma*  totidem  berba*,**  Llnn^.  Phil.  Bot.  §  132.    We  find  this  relation  already 
correctly  conceived  here. 
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As,  however,  the  formation  of  reproductive  organs,  or  blossoms,  in  every 
case  completely  hinders  the  furtlier  development  of  the  simple  plant  in 
the  same  direction^  we  still  apply  this  term  of  simple  plants  to  those  in 
which  the  buds  are  solely  reproductive  organs,  or  blossoms,  and  which, 
consequently,  are  individuals  incapable  of  growth. 

§  67.  11.  Under  the  parts  of  the  plants  whose  forms  have  to  be 
considered,  I  understand  the  constant  subdivisions  of  the  total 
fonn  which  present  themselves  as  subjectively  perceptible  within 
the  sphere  of  a  group  of  plants,  and  these  parts  I  name  the  organs 
of  plants. 

Among  the  deplorable  confusions  which  a  false  analogy  with  animals 
has  introduced  into  Botany,  we  must  reckon  the  attempt  that  is  commonly 
made  to  define  the  organs  of  plants  by  their  physiological  characteris- 
tics, with  a  thorough  disregard  of  the  fact  tliat  we  know  of  no  organ  in 
which  the  individual  cells  have  not  a  perfectly  independent  life,  only  occa^ 
Kionalli/  so  fur  modified  as  to  cause  one  definite  phenomenon  of  this  life  to 
appear  especially  prominent  (as  we  shall  subsequently  show  under  the  head 
of  Organology),  without  the  others  becoming,  on  that  account,  completely 
HupprcHsed.  Through  what  vital  part  can  the  plant  not  imbibe  nutri- 
ment, form  secretions,  and  develop  itself?  If  even  these  most  important 
functions  are  not  apportioned  to  a  definite  organ,  how  can  we  still 
univtTHully  talk  of  the  physiological  differences  of  organs?  It  appears 
to  \\\{\  that  everything  regarding  this  subject  has  to  be  based  upon  mor- 
j>li<)l();ry.  It  must  be  left  to  Special  Morphology  to  determine  whether, 
and  what,  organs  are  thus  formed;  while  it  belongs  to  Organology  to  dis- 
c«)V<.M*  how  far,  in  these  organs,  particular  definite  phenomena  of  cell-life 
iin;  developed  for  the  production  of  one  remarkable  collective  effect. 

§  OH.  The  condition  of  all  morphological  development  ia  exten- 
niciu  in  space.  Every  plant,  every  part  of  a  plant,  may  therefore 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  line —  Conferva^  Usnea,  Cuscuta.  most 
Hlenis,  the  leaves  of  Jimcus,  Trif/lochiri,  &c. ;  in  the  form  of  a  sur^ 
face,  as  Ulva,  Pannelia,  Lacis,  Marathruniy  the  stem  of  Opuntia, 
J^hyllanthmi,  Ruscus,  ordinary  leaves,  &c.,  or  be  expanded  into  a 
solid^  as  ProtococcuSy  Undiuoy  Mammillariay  Melocactus^  and  the 
leaves  of  the  species  of  Scdum,  or  Mesernbryanthemum. 

The  mere  prevalence  of  one  dimension  must  never  be  received  as  a 
characteristic  in  our  conception  of  a  group  of  plants,  or  of  a  part  of  a 
plant,  since  herein  experience  leads  to  no  definite  laws ;  a  prioriy  how- 
ever, expansions  in  all  three  dimensions  of  space  are  equally  possible. 
It  is  certainly  very  important  to  hold  firmly  the  general  validity  of  this 
proposition,  for,  simple  as  it  is,  it  has  frequently  been  contested,  in 
deciding  upon  the  nature  of  individual  organs  according  to  mere  relations 
of  dimension. 

§  69.  Linear  structures  (fig.  110.)  are  still  more  exactly  defined 
according  to  a  sectional  figure,  as  teres  (a),  anceps  (b),  triqueter  (c), 
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quandrangyJaris  {d\  &c.  The  forms  of  surfaces  are  never  enclosed 
by  exactly  straight  Imes,  but  are  mostly  bounded  by  curves,  and, 
in  accordance  with  these,  are  either  rotundus  (e),  ovaius  {/),  &c. 
Lastly,  the  forms  of  solids  are  designated  accordmg  to  their  resem- 


^-  ^  A  C. 
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blance  to  stereometric  figures  (fig.  1 1 1  Oa  ^Aglobularis  (j^),  cubicus  {h\ 
amicus  (i),  &c. ;  or  according  to  incidental  resemblances  to  known 
objects,  as  acinaciforme  {k\  dolabriforme  {J\  mammillarisy  &c.. 

It  cannot  be  my  object  to  give  here  the  whole  of  this  terminology, 
which  is  in  part  so  very  superfluously  diffuse,  and  yet  in  many  respects 
most  inappropriate.  I  would  merely  indicate  the  method  in  which  these 
expressions  have  been  sought  for,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
must  be  explained.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  absolutely  disgusting  ta 
read  in  botanical  works,  for  instance,  that  a  leaf  may  be  flat  and  oval, 
or  lanceolate  or  linear,  and  likewise  thick  and  fleshy ;  and  then  again 
with  reference  to  the  stem,  that  it  may  also  be  thick  and  fleshy,  or  flat 
and  oval,  or  lanceolate,  or  linear;  and,  finally,  the  same  rigmarole 
repeated  about  the  petals,  anthers,  and  a  hundred  other  parts,  by  which 
the  time  of  the  scholar  is  most  lamentably  wasted.  These  general 
adjective  technical  expressions  are  not  pecuKar  to  Botany,  but  belong  to 
the  natural  sciences  in  general ;  they  properly  constitute  a  special  study, 
the  scientific  theory  of  observation,  which  llliger*  made  an  attempt, 
although  an  unsuccessful  one,  to  systematise.  Since  then  the  subject  has 
remained  untouched.  The  more  recent  theories  of  the  schools  have, 
however,  seriously  endeavoured  to  educate  boys  gradually  into  sensible 
beings,  with  open  eyes  and  senses ;  whilst  philology  seemed  in  former 
days  to  have  trained  men  to  little  better  than  mere  book -worms,  and  spoiled 
them  for  all  sound  and  clear  comprehension  by  observation  ;  whence  have 
come  into  our  science  so  many  useless  wildernesses  of  wcnrds,  and  so  little 
simplicity  and  correctness  of  observation.  By  way  of  reference  for  all 
these  useless,  and  in  some  degree  foohsh,  designations,  I  would  recom- 
mend Bischoff's  t  little  hand-book  of  botanical  technical  terms,  as  the 
simplest  and  most  concise.  I  shall  here,  and  in  my  subsequent  descrip- 
tions, only  indicate  the  correct  arrangement  of  the  technical  terms 
according  to  the  roots  of  their  meanings^  and  limit  myself  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  use  of  such  as  designate  something  peculiarly  botanical. 
I  would  here  remark,  however,  that  we  soon  find  our  stock  of  accurately- 
defining  mathematical  expressions  exhausted,  and  that  we  have  tlien  no 
alternative  left  but  to  use  figurative  terms ;  and  here  the  fate  of  the  art 
of  scientific  description  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  skill  of  the 
individuaL  The  main  cause  of  the  great  deficiency  that  characterises 
our  terminology  for  the  natural  sciences,  has  arisen  from  heedlessness  in 

*  J.  K.  W.  Illiger's  Versuch  einer  systematischen,  vollstandigen  Terminologie  fiir 
das  Thier-  und  Pflaiuenreich.    Helmstadt,  1808. 

f  Biachoff,  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.  Appendix.    Stuttgart,  1 839. 
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the  choice  of  words,  it  having  appeared  sufficient  in  most  instances  that 
these  terms  applied  to  the  case  immediately  in  point,  whilst  an  incidental 
accessory  signification  of  the  word  often  rendered  it  wholly  inapplicable 
in  its  general  interpretation. 

§  70.  As  the  comparison  with  geometrical  figures  cannot  be  carried 
out  \evy  far,  and  as  the  designations  of  resemblance  with  other 
known  objects  may  easily  become  too  vague  and  uncertain,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  some  artifices  to  aid  us  in  the  description  of  forms. 
They  are  partly  described  as  follows : — 

I.  In  the  first  place  the  general  outlines  must  be  defined,  and 
this  is  done  by  supposing  all  the  external  points  in  a  superficies  to 
be  united  by  a  line,  and  those  of  a  corporeal  form  by  a  surface, 
and  then  applying  some  term  to  this  line  or  surface*  We  thus 
obtiiin  the  following  designations  (fig.  112.):  — 


/ 
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A,  'V\\o  greatest  transversal  diameter  In  the  centre. 

1.  About  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  oval  (a), 

2.  Throe  or  more  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  oblong  (&). 
IK  The  greatest  transversal  diameter  in  the  lower  third. 

1.  Twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  ovate  (c),  or  if  the  greatest 
diauietor  lie  in  the  upper  third  it  is  conversely  ovate  (obovatus). 

2.  Three  and  more  times  longer  than  it  is  broad,  lance-ehi^ied 
(lanceolatus)  (d). 

C.  Broader  than  it  is  long;  rounded  off  at  the  one  extremity, 
and  excavated  at  the  other,  kidney-shaped  (reniformis)  (e). 

D.  The  upper  part  broader  than  the  lower,  which  ends  in  a 
decidedly  narrower  portion:  in  bodies  this  form  is  club-shaped 
(clavatus);  in  surfaces  it  is  spatula* shaped  (spathulatus)  (/*). 

II.  The  main  division  of  these  forms  is  further  given  according 
to  the  following  gradations :  for  instance,  we  draw  the  divisions 
upon  an  imaginary  medial  line,  or  around  a  central  point  (fig.  1 13.), 
and  divide  the  distance  between  this  line  or  point  to  the  circum- 
ference into  two  parts. 
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A.  Divided  to  about  half-way,  cleft  (Jissus)  (^,  k)i  the  indi- 
vidual parts  are  lobe*  (/oil). 

B.  Divided  beyond  the  middle,  divided  (partitas)  (A);  the 
individual  portions,  parta  (partes). 

C.  Divided  to  the  assumed  line  or  point,  cut  up  (sectm)  (t) ;  and 
the  individual  portions,  segments  {xegmenta). 

III.  We  kaveaseries  of  tolerably  definite  expressions  for  the  out- 
lines of  hollow  forma,  in  which  we  make  no  special  reference 
to  the  diviidon.  The  expressiona  are  comiiarisons,  and  espUia 
themselves  (fig.  114.). 


Bell-shaped  (eampanulatm)  (/),  funnel^shnped  (infundibuliformis) 
(m),  salvcr-ehaped  (hypacrateriformU)*  (n),  pitche reshaped  (urceo- 
latiu)  (o),  flosk-ahaped  {lagentefomds)  {p), tube-shaped  {tubuliformik) 
(q),  cup-ahaped  [cupuHfirrmis)  (s),  pJate-ahaped  (patelleeformis)  (r). 
In  all  these  fonna  where  the  distinction  is  applicable,  the  lower  and 
more  cylindrical  part  is  termed  the  tube  (tu(>us),  and  the  upper  and 
more  expanded  the  limb  (Hmbus),  and  the  point  of  junction  the 
throat  (Jauxy 

§  71.  In  the  further  description  of  forms  we  especially  examine 
the  base  and  the  apex.  The  region  of  a  form  by  which  it  is 
attached,  aa,  for  instance,  a  leaf  on  a  stalk,  is  termed  the  base 
(basit),  and  the  opposite  free  end  the  point  or  summit  (apex).  There 
are  special  designations  for  both  (fig.  115.). 

I,  A.  Apex  with  a  notch,  where  this  is  I.  acute,  excised  (exciaus) 
(a);  2.  where  the  angle  ia  rounded  off,  it  ia  emarginate  (emar- 
ffinahu)  (b). 

B.  "Where  the  apex  is  abrupt,  either  tninoate  (trmteatut)  (c), 
or  when  rounded  o^  rounded  {rotundatus)  {d). 

C.  Where  the  apex  terminatea  in  an  angle  with  convex  sides,  1. 
m  a  right  or  larger  angle,  the  form  is  obtuse  (obtutus)  (e) ;  2.  less  than 
a  right  angle  it  is  acute  (acutut)  {f). 

D.  Where  the  apex  terminating  in  an  angle  with  concave  sides  is 
1.  fladdenly  and  sharply  acute,  the  form  is  mucronate  {mucronatut) 
{g) ;  2.  gradually  and  long  pointed  it  is  peaked  {acuminatut)  (h). 

II.  A.  A  base  with  n  peuetrating  angle :  1.  where  the  angle  is 

>  This  npmnon  will  be  beat  undantood  tiy  those  wlm  are  familiar  with  the  form 
of  the  plate  or  uItbt  oa  wbieb  glanes  irere  placed  in  the  middle  Bg»,  a*  ve  GnJ  it  in 
oM  collMtiMH,  Qt  delinwtwi  bf  the  old  niMtera. 


acute*  the  fonn  is  hevt-slaf^  (cordatms)  (t) ;  2.  where  the  angle  is 
rounded,  it  if  kidney-shaped  <  rmiformis\ 

B,  A  base  xoundiv  truncated  is  rounded  (rotundata)  {k), 

C  A  base  continued  down  into  an  angle  with  convex  sides,  1.  in 
a  right  and  larger  angle,  is  obtuse  (^aft/iuo)  {I);  2.  in  less  than  aright 
angle,  is  acute  y^acuta  t ;  m  V 

Z>.  A  base  terminating  in  an  angle  with  concave  sides  is  attenu- 
ated (atteHMota^  {^m\ 

All  these  ej^pressions  applv  equaDv  to  solid  and  to  superficial 
forms ;  but  as  the  latter  only  can  have  a  margin  (inargo\  the  fol« 
lowiTig  terms  are  applicable  to  them  alone,  oeing  derived  from 
slighter  marginal  irregularities  of  figure  (fig.  116.)» 


A.  With  acute  angles,  either  projecting  or  peqetrating:  1. 
where  tlie  sides  are  unequal,  the  margins  are  said  to  be  serrate 
(serratiis)  (o) ;  2.  the  sides  equal,  toothed  {dentatus)  {p\  The  sepa^ 
rate  projections  in  either  case  are  termed  teeth  {denies). 

B.  Where  the  projecting  points  are  rounded,  and  the  penetrating 
angle  acute,  the  outline  is  notched  (crenatus)  (^),  and  the  separate 
projections  are  crenatures  {crenaturce). 

C.  Where  the  projecting  angle  is  acute,  and  the  penetrating  one 
rounded,  the  outline  is  scooped  out  (repandus),  and  the  separate 
projections  are  teeth  {denies). 

D.  Where  the  projecting  and  penetrating  angles  are  rounded,  the 
margin  is  sinuate  {sinuaius)  (5),  and  the  separate  parts  are  termed 
lobca  {lohuli), 

E.  Where  the  projecting  and  penetrating  angles  are  very  acute, 
and  the  sections  very  narrow  and  long,  the  outline  is  ciliate  {ciliatus) 
'"^  and  the  separate  parts  are  termed  cilia  {dim). 
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F.  Where  the  projecting  and  the  penetrating  angle  and  the  lobes 
are  very  irregularj»  and  small  and  close^  the  margins  are  said  to  be 
bitten  out  {erosus)  (w). 

§  72.  The  simple  fundamental  forms  may  combine  again  by 
uniting  together  according  to  the  three  dimensions  of  space^  whence 
an  enoless  variety  of  compound  structures  is  produced,  for  a  very 
few  of  which  only  we  have  designations  which  give  clear  impressions^ 
as^  for  instance,  spherical  forms  connected  in  a  linear  series  are 
termed  (monilifbrmes)  necklace-shaped  or  beaded.  A  spherical  or 
flat  part,  the  base  of  which  is  connected  by  a  linear  part  (stipes) 
with  another,  is  said  to  be  stalked  (j)ars  stipitatd)  (fig.  117.  a,  1.) ; 
if  it  be  immediately  connected  with  some  other  part,  it  is  sessUe 
(sessilis)  (a,  2.). 

The  most  important  relations  have  been  comprised  under  the 
following  method  of  consideration :  —  A  simple  form  is  regarded  as 
the  main  part,  the  supporter  of  the  others,  the  axis  on  which  they 
are  attached  as  limbs  or  accessories  of  the  whole  {articuli,  partes  ap* 
pendiculares  vel  laterales).  In  the  first  place,  a  distinction  is  made 
according  to  the  form  of  the  axis,  whether  it  be  elongated  or  not ; 
and  next,  according  to  the  form  of  the  lateral  parts,  whether  they 
are  stalked;  further,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lateral  parts 
on  the  axis ;  and,  finally,  according  to  their  different  relative  size. 
We  thus  obtain  the  following  distinctions :  — 


A,  The  axis  spherical  or  short* 

A.  When  ^  the  lateral  parts  lie  on  one  plane  (i,  c),  they  are  hand- 
or  finger^haped  (partes  palmatcBy  diffitatce). 

B.  When  they  surround  the  axis  on  all  sides : 

1.  Sessile  lateral  parts  are  in  heads  (p,  capitatce)  (b) ;  * 

2.  Stalked  lateral  parts  are  in  umbels  (v.  umbellatce)  (e). 
B»  The  axis  elongated* 

A*  Lateral  parts  of  equal  length,  from  below  upward. 

*  Or  at  the  end  of  an  elongated  axis,  also  tufted  (p.  eomoste), 
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I       1.  When  pointing  in  all  directions.  ^^^| 

I       d.   Mirny  arising  neni'ly  itt  one  point.  !^^| 

I      X.  Repeatcil  at  intervals  along  the  axis,  wUorlcd  (jt.  verticillata) ' 

I       0,  On  the  baee  of  the  axis,  rosette-shaped  parts  (p.  rosulata). 

I       b.  AriaiDg  at  different  heights,  scattered,  spirally  arranged  |>arts 

{j).  fparsee,  spiralitcr  pasittp)  {e), 

f        «.  Si'ssile  lateral  parts,  spiked  (ji.  spicata)  (/> 

$.  Stalked  lateral  parts,  clustered  or  racemose  (p.  racemotee)  (ff). 

2.  When  lying  in  one  plane. 

a.  Only  on  one  side  of  the  axis,  unilateral  or  secund  (p.  tecundtt). 

b.  On  both  sides  of  the  axis, 

a.  All  eqnnlly  long,  pinnate  (p.  pinnuttp)  (h). 

^.  Alternately  long  and  short,  interruptedly  pinnate  (p.  infer- 
rupte  pifnialte)  (t). 

B.  Where  the  lateral  parts  decrease  gradually  in  lenpth  from 
below  upward,  so  that  the  points  He  in  one  plane,  pyramidal  parts, 
corymbs  (j).  faatir/iatiF,  corymhi)  (ft).* 

Here,  as  vm  have  already  remarked,  perfect  completeness  is  not  aimed 
at;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  attainable.  As  in  every  other  instance,  oor  termin- 
ology is  here  an  unscientific  chaos.  Expressions  liave  been  constantly 
adopted  for  mere  individual  cases;  and  us  observation  becomes  more 
extended,  the  expressions  admit  either  but  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  of 
being  further  applied  to  the  general  eharacterislics  which  the  individual 
eases  present,  while  these,  after  nil,  are  precisely  what  we  want  to  onnie. 
But  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  attain  to  a  strictly  scientific  morphological 
terminology  before  we  have  fully  succeeded  in  tlie  malliematical  cou- 
struclion  of  forms.  In  the  mean  time  we  may,  in  some  degree,  prepare 
for  this  by  abstaining  from  using  expressions  wbicli  indicate  nothing  pe- 
culiarly relating  to  plants,  but  merely  conditions  of  simple  combinations 
of  furras,  in  accidental  application  to  wholly  special  cases,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  explaining  their  generality.  We  might,  with  efiual  correct- 
ness, talk  of  head-shaped,  united,  pinnate,  palmate,  &c.,  crystals.  What 
ilistinguishes  ears  and  heads  in  blossoms  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
marks  the  difference  of  folia  tpana  from  foliU  roMulatu.  We  com- 
prehend under  these  terras  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  of  blossoms, 
leares,  or,  indeed,  any  part  of  the  plant,  but  merely  a  combination  of 
forms,  wholly  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  forms  themselves. 

§  73.  As  soon  as  we  meet  with  more  intricate  combinations,  or 

leas  definite  forms,  notJiing  remiuns  for  us  but  to  combine  these 

expressions,  or  choose  wholly  indefinite  comparisons ;  thus  we  say 

palmatifid  parts  (p.  pa/mati/ida),  bipinnate  parts  (p.  bipinnata),  &c. ; 

or  wo  designate  forms  as  helmets,  hoods,  spurs,  &c.,  whicli  are 

almost  all  expressions  which  ore  intelligible  merely  within  a  definite 

sphere  of  forms,  and  consequently  relate  only  to  special  botany. 

Finally,  to   express  smalt  inequalities  on   the  surface,  a  large 

I    number  of  terms  have  Ijecn  made  use  of,  which  in  like  manner  are 

^^^he  most  port  figurative,  and  admit  of  no  scientific  strintneee  of 


viTnl  corymln  combined  fum 


...c  (r,».«). 
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applications:  as,  for  instance^  aciculatiis,  as  if  torn  by  a  needle; 
rimoisusy  with  fissures  or  chinks  ;  sulcatus,  punctatus,  scrobiculatus, 
fpranuhsusy  verrucosus^  &c. ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  the  designa- 
tions in  use  for  a  hairy  surface,  as,  for  instance,  arachnoideus,  lanu-^ 
ginosuSy  tomentosuSy  pubescensy  pilosusy  setosusy  strigosusy  &c.  Scien- 
tific exactness  can  only  be  attained  here  by  a  more  accurate 
description  of  the  parts  in  question,  and  especially  by  the  charac- 
terisation of  their  morphological  or  anatomical  signification. 

§  74.  In  all  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  consist 
only  of  one  cell,  the  form  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
cells  are  combined  together.  The  development  of  forms  is  here 
dependent  on  two  essential  points,  namely,  the  arrangement  of  the 
newly  formed  cells,  and  the  different  expansion  of  those  already 
existing.  These  two  determining  causes  are  normally  definite  for 
every  individual  species  of  plant  and  for  each  separate  organ,  but 
are  entirely  incidental  for  plants  in  general.  The  expansion  of  a 
plant,  or  the  part  of  a  plant,  in  one,  two,  or  three  dimensions  of 
space,  may  depend  as  well  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  developing 
cells  as  upon  the  expansion  of  those  already  developed,  or  as  upon 
the  two  causes  combined. 

This  subject  has  hitherto  been  wholly  neglected,  although  it  must  form 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  morphology,  since  on  this  alone 
depends  the  development  of  forms  in  plants.  The  whole  question  will  be 
understood  in  all  its  relations  if  we  only  remember  that  when  four  new 
ceUs  arise  in  one  cell  (^fig.  118.),  they  may  be  within  the  parent-cell,  either 
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in  a  row,  linearly  (C),  or  two  and  two  beside  each  other  (JB),  forming  a 
plane,  or,  finally,  may  lie  within  the  parent-cell,  like  the  corners  of  the  te- 
traedron  (^),  forming  a  solid  body.  Owing  to  the  great  diflficulty,  in  most 
cases,  of  observing  the  first  origin  of  cells,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  origin  of  different  forms.  All  future  in- 
vestigations into  the  history  of  development  must,  however,  necessarily  be 
directed  to  this  essential  point,  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  that  we  have  to 
expect  the  most  interesting  laws  for  the  science  of  morphology.  We  are 
unable,  at  present,  to  express  any  general  statements,  and  it  must,  there- 
fore, suffice  here  to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  paramount  importance  of 
this  point.  A  few  more  special  amplifications  will  be  met  with  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  our  work,  especially  with  reference  to  the  stem  and 
the  foliar  organs.  As  the  foundation  of  every  plant  is  in  all  cases  one 
individual  cell  (spore  or  embryonary  vesicle),  within  or  out  of  which  the 
new  cells  which  gradually  form  the  whole  plant  are  developed,  in  each 
primary  cell  must  lie  the  conditions  according  to  which  the  subsequently 
developed  cells  are  arranged  :  since,  however,  the  expansion  of  the  indi- 
vidual cell  in  the  three  dimensions  of  space  depends  essentially  upon 
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the  nutrition  of  its  membrane,  and  the  latter  upon  the  presence  of  a 
nutrient  fluid,  that  second  cause  o(  form  will  almost  alwajs  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first,  so  soon  as  the  cells  are  removed  from  an  immediate 
contact  with  the  nutrient  fluid.  A  linear  arrangement  of  the  cells  maj, 
therefore,  easily  produce  a  greater  expansion  lengthwise,  &c.  By  way  of 
illustration  of  the  regular  arrangement  of  newly  developed  cells,  I  will 
only  cite  the  case  of  two  cells  of  the  stomate.  Here  two  yonng  cells  arise 
in  a  parent-cell,  formed,  without  exception,  exactly  in  sneh  a  manner  that 
they  lie  in  a  plane  with  the  epidermis,  and  never  so  as  to  lie  one  upon 
another,  as  seen  from  the  exterior  of  this  membrane. 

§  75.  Regular  mathematical  forms  never  occur  in  planta,  with 
the  exception  of  the  spherical  form  of  individual  cells.  We  term 
those  forms  in  plants  regular  which  admit  of  being  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  many  sections  passing  through  an  imaginary 

m.         119  ^  c. 


axis  (a);  and  si/mmetrical,  those  that  can  only  be  divided  by  one 
single  section  into  two  equal  parts,  standing  in  the  relation  of  right 
and  left  to  each  other  (by, 

As  each  separate  cell  is  a  wholly  independent  individual,  and  as  only  a 
few  simple  individuals  of  the  second  order  are  formed  by  the  mere  col- 
lection of  cells,  while  most  plants  acquire  their  whole  form  from  the 
combination  of  these  latter;  and  since  each  individual  of  the  first  and 
second  order  may  be  considered  per  se,  owing  to  the  independence  of 
external  influences  possessed  by  its  existence,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
its  being  on  that  account  exempt  from  a  connection  with  the  whole,  it  will 
easily  be  understood  how  very  indefinite  the  form  of  most  plants  must  be. 
We  consequently  meet  with  regularity,  or  even  symmetry y  in  the  sense 
above  applied  to  the  terms,  in  but  a  very  small  number  of  entire  plants, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Protococcus,  Phascum,  Equisetuniy  Wolffioj  Melo^ 
cactus.  We  more  frequently  meet  with  both  in  the  individual  parts  of 
plants,  especially  in  the  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  higher  plants 
which  have  the  closest  morphological  and  physiological  connection ;  for 
instance,  in  the  capsule  of  mosses,  in  blossoms  and  fruits ;  we  also  of^en 
find  only  symmetry,  at  least  in  the  leaves,  and  in  whole  individuals  of  the 
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second  order,  as  in  young  shoots.  Hugo  Mohl*  has  collected  many  in- 
teresting facts  with  reference  to  this,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  been  ablo 
to  deduce  any  results  from  them. 

§  76.  A  form  that  frequently  occurs  in  the  plant,  and  which 
appears  to  be  especially  characteristic,  is  the  spiraly  most  constantly 
and  normally  appearing  as  a  thickening  layer,  in  the  vital  processes 
of  the  individual  cell  (see  above,  §  18.) ;  also  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  chlorophyll  in  Spirogyray  Chara ;  again  in  the  spiral  position 
of  the  nodose  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  (see  §  17.),  in  the  very 
frequently  evident  spiral  arrangement  of  appendicular  parts  round 
an  axis;  and,  finally,  in  the  spiral  twistings  of  elongated  parts, 
as  tendrils  and  twining  plants. 

The  facts  adduced  in  the  above  paragraph  are  indisputable,  and 
decidedly  indicate  a  certain  connection  between  a  spiral  direction  and 
some  peculiarity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  plants  ;  but  we  must  beware  of 
overrating  the  importance  of  these  facts,  since  they  present  much  that  is 
but  vague  and  uncertain.  In  tendrils  and  twining  plants,  the  phenomenon 
admits  of  a  different  explanation,  for  every  filiform  part,  when  wound 
round  a  stick,  must  form  a  spiral,  which  no  one  would  seek  to  explain 
from  the  nature  of  an  iron  wire  or  a  hemp  cord.  With  respect  to  the 
spiral  position  of  appendicular  organs,  appearance,  or  even  strict  mathe- 
matical measurement,  may  in  many  cases  confirm  the  view  of  the  existence 
of  this  peculiarity,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  cones  of  Conifer^y  in  the  warts  of 
MammillaricBj  and  in  the  fruits  of  the  sun-fiower ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  most  of  these  cases  the  leaves  decidedly  do  not 
form  any  mathematical  spiral,  and  that  it  can  only  be  proved  that  the  law 
discovered  for  the  spiral  may  be  tolerably  well  applied  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  leaves,  when  only  we  bring  the  leaves  a  little  into  order.  It 
seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten  here,  that  all  the  points  scattered  upon  a 
cylinder  (and  a  stem  is  seldom  or  never  a  mathematical  cylinder)  may  be 
united  by  a  spiral^  if  we  consider  the  distances  of  all  the  points  from  the 
base  as  fractional  parts  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  assume  that  the 
common  measure  of  these  fractional  parts  is  the  distance  between  every 
two  windings  of  the  spiral.  We  ought,  however,  only  to  assume  that  there  is 
the  spiral  indicated  in  the  arrangement  of  the  points  when  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  is  everywhere  equah  But  this  requirement  is  only  to 
be  fulfilled  by  an  arbitrary  pushing  aside  of  the  points  (the  places  at  which 
the  leaves  are  inserted),  or  by  the  assumption  of  an  abortion,  which  we 
cannot  find  in  nature.  This  view  will  acquire  a  true  significance  in  the 
observation  of  the  vegetable  organism  when  we  are  able  to  show  from 
what  property  of  the  plant  a  spiral  arrangement  must  necessarily  result, 
and  the  laws  on  which  the  individual  irregularities  depend.  The  two 
opposite  views  of  Schimper  and  the  brothers  Bravais  plainly  demonstrate 
how  arbitrary  every  thing  is  that  has  reference  to  the  subject.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Phanerogamia,  The  spiral  arrangement  of  the  thickening  layer  in  the 
cell  seems  evidently  the  most  certain,  but  even  in  this  we  have  the  mere 
naked  fact,  and  not  a  single  idea  how  it  may  be  methodically  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  cell  of  the  plant.     It  is  manifest  that  the  comparisons 

*.  Hugo  Mobl,  Ueber  die  Symmetrie  der  Fflanzen.  Tubingen,  18S8. 
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made  with  a  magneto-electric  spiral*  are  a  mere  jest,  and  a  very  superfi- 
cial one,  since  we  have  not  as  jet  obtained  any  proof^  based  upon  the  most 
remote  appearance  of  probabiUtj,  of  the  presence  of  a  galvanic  current, 
for  which  there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of  possibility  when  we  consider 
the  damp,  and  consequently  universally  conducting,  condition  of  the  cell- 
membranes. 

§  77.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  general  numerical  laws  for  plants. 
Indications  of  sudi  admit,  perhaps,  of  being  traced  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  far  greater  majority  of  cases,  two,  four,  or  eight  young 
cells  are  formed  within  the  parent-cell,  as  in  Tetraspora^  in  the 
8i)orcs  of  the  Octosporidia,  Mosses,  and  the  pollen  of  Phanerogamicu 
To  these  we  may  probably  also  add  the  frequently  r^olar  occur- 
rence of  definite  numbers  in  whorls,  as  the  recurrence  ofthe  number 
three  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  the  monocotyledons,  and  the 
number  five  in  the  dicotyledons. 

All  those  specified  relations  have  already  of^en  been  used  in  mere 
childish  numerical  jugglery ;  individual  cases  having  been  arbitrarily 
•i'leoteii  to  confirm  a  preconceived  theory,  the  exceptions  being  disre- 
ganled,  fashioned  by  means  of  just  as  arbitrarily  imagined  fictions  into  a 
ibrm  adapted  to  the  pretended  theory.  We  cannot  as  yet  decide,  even 
with  the  most  remote  approximation  to  probability,  if,  for  instance,  the 
thrt'o  petals  of  a  monocotylodonous  plant  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  triple 
whorl  or  as  a  tlinH>-limbeii  spiral.  These  two  must,  however,  be  very 
dirtVrtMitly  dorivinl  fn>m  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and,  in  the  latter  view, 
tho  ooiito»t  ori);inutiug  in  the  hitherto  equally  balanced  hypotheses  of 
S<»hiiu|H*r  and  Hruvais  would  still  remain  to  be  decided.  Before  we  can 
givo  ttiiv  pn>lmbility  to  such  a  deduction  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
vrg\^tttblo  orgaiiistm,  it  is  at  any  rate  but  just,  amid  the  large  number  of 
oMvptions  pivsont  Wfort*  us*  to  consider  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
one  or  otlior  iuuiiIht  as  pun^ly  accidental  to  plants  in  generaL  This 
iHvwrrt^nw  of  tho  numU^rs  2,  \  8  in  the  young  cells  seems  to  possess 
moiv  tho  upiH'Hrunco  y^i  svstomatio  arrangement,  but  here  we  are  utterly 
uimblo  to  disi\>Yor  any  ivnmvtion  with  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  ceU. 
Wo  Hlmll  luvUblv  Imvo  to  wait  long  before  we  meet  with  even  indications 
mmv  dotiuito. 


t  UAriKR  II. 


§|S.  luK  huHtorv  of  dovolopiuvnt  forms  the  groundwork  for 
TvLs'r'  •  ^vtuuioul  uKupVlo^v.  and  w^  must,  therefore,  have 
k!\?v  J  '  '^  V^  chvKVMu^'  our  gx^m^nd  modes  of  classification, 
^uiv  |»lum  oii^MuuivH*  liviu  a  vvU;  aud  tho  first  diflference  among 
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cells  capable  of  affecting  the  form  of  their  development  is,  whether 
these  cells  become  at  an  early  period,  isolated  and  independent, 
whether  they  remain  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  till  their  sub- 
sequent development,  merely  as  parts  of  the  parent  organism,  as 
secondary  cells  within  the  parent  cell  In  the  latter  case  the  pro- 
pagating cells  are  enclosed  within  a  parent  cell  {sporangium\ 
while  in  the  former  they  are  contained  free  in  a  cavity  of  certain 
portions  of  cellular  tissue  {sporocarp^  anther  cell) ;  and,  grounding 
my  division  on  these  points,  I  divide  plants  into  covered-spored 
{^Angiosporcs)  and  naked-spored  (^Gymnospora), 

The  next  difference  to  be  considered  affects  the  manner  in  which 
the  spores  are  developed,  whether  under  the  influence  of  other  cells  of 
the  parent  plant  or  not.  We  find  that  this  affords  us  another  ground 
of  division  for  the  GymnosporcB^  for  the  propagating  cell  either 
develops  itself  freely  to  a  new  asexual  plant  {Plantce  agamic(B\ 
which,  together  with  the  AngiosporcBy  have  been  termed,  since  the 
time  of  Linnasus,  Cryptogam<B;  or  it  requires  for  its  development  to 
be  previously  encased  by,  and  brought  under  the  material  influence 
of,  certain  cells  of  the  parent  plant  (sexual  plants  (P/.  gamictB). 
Finally,  under  this  last  head,  we  may  admit  another  difference 
between  plants  having  no  definite  point  of  union  for  the  sexes  {PI. 
athalamic(B)y  where  the  two  different  kinds  of  cells,  or  cellular 
masses,  only  combine  subsequently  to  their  separation  from  the 
parent  plant,  and  plants  having  a  definite  point  of  union  for  the 
sexes  (JPL  thalamiccB  or  PhanerogamcB)^  where  the  propagating  cell 
is  taken  up  at  a  definite  part  of  the  parent  plant,  and  there  deve- 
loped for  a  time  previous  to  its  separation  from  it. 

My  words  would  be  most  erroneously  construed,  were  it  supposed  for 
a  moment  that  I  was  arbitrarily  constructing  a  form  of  division,  and 
then  arranging  the  plants  in  accordance  with  it.  So  far  from  this,  it 
has  been  my  endeavour  first  to  form  the  groups  by  a  comparison  of  the 
whole  history  of  development,  and  then  seek  for  a  characteristic  by 
which  to  designate  the  groups  thus  found.  On  taking  a  general  survey 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  unbiassed  by  previously  conceived 
views,  we  should  be  inevitably  led  to  separate  the  Algis,  Lichens,  and 
Fungi  from  all  other  plants,  and  arrange  them  in  one  common  group,  but 
it  must  be  left  to  a  subsequently  acquired  and  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  all  plants  to  determine  the  strict  confines  and  the  combination 
of  characteristics  appertaining  to  this  group.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied  that  an  essential  difference  is  manifested  in  the  formative  prin- 
ciples of  the  already  named  lower  groups,  and  the  higher  plants,  which, 
although  apparent  to  every  observer,  science  is  not  always  able  to  cha- 
racterise. Granting  even  that  in  the  form  of  separate  lateral  parts,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  so-called  fronds  of  the  Floridete,  an  analogy  may 
really  be  found  with  the  leaf-formation  of  higher  plants,  this  would 
only  be  an  evidence  of  the  deficient  condition  of  our  knowledge,  but 
could  not  efface  the  line  of  demarcation  which  has  here  evidently  been 
drawn  by  Nature.  Nageli,  in  opposing  my  mode  of  division,  has  afforded 
a  most  signal  proof  of  the  difficulty,  to  those  who  have  once  been  led 
astray  in  dogmatising,  of  extricating  themselves,  although  with  the  best 
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\«-ill  to  do  so*  or  eren  of  compiYheDding  the  more  correct  views  of 
othei^  N^igeli  might  h^re  5par«d  himself  the  trouUe  of  contesting 
agtunst  my  »y<tenu  as  I  hare  expn?:5»ly  protested  agminst  any  such  mis* 
couct'ption.  No  one  possessed  of  a  capacity  for  classification  will  ever 
concur  in  drawing  a  main  line  of  demarcation  between  FU>ride^  and  the 
other  AUj%£  yas  Na^li  does  »  so  that  the  former  are  not  made  to  find 
the  im.^  pnurimaie  atfiuity  to  the  latter;  and  the  mere  snbtilty  of 
dv>gmati$m  selects  a  ohdiracter,  or  a  mode  of  divbion,  and  then  sepa- 
rates the  gn>ui>s  in  accordance  with  it.  According  to  my  views^  it  would 
form  a  more  natural  classilication  if  one  were  to  insert  the  three  lowest 
groups  of  plants  as  a  special  kingdom  between  the  animal  and  the 
vt^table,  rather  than  to  divide  a  portion  from  this  department  and 
subjoin  it  to  the  higher  orders  of  plants.  No  ground  for  such  a  division, 
no  systematic  principle,  justifies  us  in  adopting  this  mode  of  separation; 
simply  the  judgment  frv>m  api^arances>  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  which 
requires  that  science  should  corroborate  it ;  the  expression  of  the  same 
sound  sense  that  has  named  the  heads  of  the  Compasii^B  a  flower,  and 
which,  indeed,  may  demand  the  assistance  of  science,  but  may  never 
be  sli*;hted  bv  her.  The  task  of  science  is  to  refine  and  cultivate 
the  sense  of  ^^rceptive  comprehension,  to  render  the  appreciation  of  the 
true  and  natural  more  acutely  sensitive,  and,  finally,  to  ground  the 
dictum  of  the  senses  upon  the  scientific  basis  derived  from  the  study  of 
com(uirative  development.  As  the  principal  groups  are  adopted  espe- 
cially from  observation,  their  designations  may  naturally  be  derived  from 
various  characters,  since  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  we  are  enabled  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  these  the  only  correct  ground  of  division — 
namely,  that  founded  upon  the  history  of  development.  This  demand 
for  uniformity  of  division  carries  us  away  from  the  purely  inductive 
method,  which,  while  it  always  follows  a  definite  course,  is  conscious  of 
being  still  tar  removetl  fnmi  the  aim  it  strives  to  attain. 

Notwithstanding  Niigeli*s  opposition  to  them,  my  provisional  designa- 
tions of  the  two  principal  groups,  as  An^Uispora  and  Gymnospor^e^  seem 
to  me  perfectly  applicable.  This  difierence  still  remains,  that  in  all 
Angiospor€e  the  pn>pagating  cells  remain  firmly  enclosed  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  parent  plant,  forming  one  continuous  tissue,  until  their 
separation  from  it,  while  in  all  other  plants  the  propagating  cells  remain 
perfectly  free,  unconnected  with  the  tissue  of  the  parent  plant,  and 
merely  enclosed  within  its  cavities.  As  yeXy  we  are  deficient  in  the 
investigations  necessary  for  substituting  any  term  derived  from  the 
history  of  development  in  the  place  of  this  character.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  the  following  difference  seems  to  be  indicated: — In  the 
AngiosporcB  the  whole  propagating  cell  is  converted  into  the  new  plant, 
and  in  the  Gymnospora  the  propagating  cell  extends  into  a  pouch-like 
cavity  varying  in  length,  one  protruded  cellular  extremity  only  being 
developed  into  a  new  plant,  while  the  other  dies  off.  This  characteristic 
is  only  lost,  but  its  truth  at  the  same  time  confirmed,  in  the  Liverwort, 
which  evidently  forms  the  transition  in  the  relation  already  designated. 
But  here  we  are  deficient  in  our  knowledge  of  the  more  minute  phe- 
nomena of  development  of  the  Lichens  and  the  Lycopodiacece,  The  same 
difliculty  meets  us  in  the  classification  into  asexual*  and  sexual  plants. 

*  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  word  **  sex  *'  means  nothing  beyond  a  mere 
indication,  it  being  at  any  rate  at  present  incorrect  to  attach  to  the  term  the  meaning 
current  with  respect  to  animal  life.  It  would  t>e  highly  desirable  wholly  to  bamsh  the 
use  of  this  equivocal  term,  as  many  misconceptions  might  thus  be  avoided. 
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The  law  of  development  might  jierbaps  aid  us  in  fiuding  the  distinguish- 
ing difiereoces  in  the  derelopraent  of  the  proembryo  in  the  first  named, 
since  between  tlie  first  development  of  the  propagating  cell  and  the 
actual  development  of  the  perfect  plant  a  passing  stage  of  ti 
be  met  with,  which  manifests  a  certain  analogy  with  tha 
the  groups  of  the  Angioapora.  The  further  subdivision  of  the  sexual 
plants  is,  however,  -wholly  baaed  upon  the  law  of  development.  The 
Rhixoearpea,  as  the  Athalamica,  constitute  an  admirable  medial  stage 
between  the  Agama  and  the  Phanerogamte ;  agreeing  with  the  former 
in  this,  that  the  propagating  cell  is  developed  to  a  new  plant,  without 
any  intermediate  interruption*,  and  with  tlie  latter  in  their  development 
not  being  free,  but  being  effected  at  first  in  the  interior  of  a  celhitar 
mass  engendered  by  the  parent  plant. 

There  are  other  characteristics  denoting  the  internal  and  external 
form  of  developed  planta,  which  coincide  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
those  above  given,  and  derived  from  the  law  of  development ;  these  have 
been  already  partially,  but  very  imperfectly,  treated  of.  The  Angiospora 
may  also  be  termed  cellular  plants  (/Y.  cellulares),  since  they  afford  no 
indication  of  a  current  of  sap  passing  through  definitely  arranged  elon- 
gated cells  (vascular  bundles).  In  like  manner,  their  external  form  may 
be  defined  aa  stemless  (/?.  acaules,  ThallophytiE  Endl.),  as  we  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  detect  any  sliarply  defined  morphological  con- 
trast between  a  lateral  parenchymatic  extension  (leaves)  and  a  body 
uniting  these  (stem ).  In  contradistinction  the  Angioaporec  are  designated 
as  vascular  plants  (PI.  vatculares),  and  as  plants  having  stems  {H.  cau- 
liaa,  Cormophytm  Endl.).  The  divisions  of  the  Gj/mnoapora  would 
correspond  to  plants  having  simultaneous  and  progressive  vuBculiir  bun- 
dles (§  S6.),  and  plants  with  or  without  nn  apparatus  for  propagation,  and 
finally  characteristics  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  vascular  bundles  and 
the  morpholt^y  of  the  flowering  portions  of  the  plant  might  perhaps  be 
added  to  the  Athalamic  and  Thalamic  orders,  but  unfortunately  we  tvea 
still  deficient,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Rhizocarpea,  in  the  more 
accurate  investigations  necessary  to  guide  us.  We  cannot  too  frequently 
repeat,  that  all  our  subdivisions  are,  and  must  be,  regarded  as  merely 
provisional,  and  as  extremely  deficient,  as  a  correct  classification  can 
only  be  derived  from  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  law  of  compnrative 
development,  from  the  attainment  of  which  we  are  still  infinitely  far 
removed.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  all  divisions  grounded  upon  cha- 
racteristics which  appertain  in  their  nature  only  to  a  definite  stage  of 
development,  and  do  not  stand  in  tlie  most  immediate  connection  with 
the  developing  process,  must  either  he  decidedly  false,  or,  at  best,  simply 
accidental,  and  do  not  by  their  own  value  constitute  the  natural  groups. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  classification  must  remain  permanent  that  has 
lieen  derived  from  characteristics  depending  upon  the  law  of  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  line  of  demarcation  which  has  been  laid  down  between 
the  Crj/plogamia  and  the  Phanerogamia  will  ever  continue,  even  though 
these  divisions  may  not  always  be  regarded  us  those  possessing  the 
highest  importance.  The  recent  attempts  to  range  the  Cycadacea  under 
the  head  of  the  Ferna  rests  on  such  etroneous  conceptions  of  vegetable 
nature,  and  are  based  upon  observations  of  so  inessential  a  kind,  that 
they  cannot  be  long  maintained.  In  the  same  way.  Monocotyledons  and 
Dicotyledons  will  always  remain  separated,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 

■  Tivej  do  not  pais  lliioiigh  a  stage  of  Hmiinl  Dialxiril]',  or  slumUi-T  in  cmbrfonic 
life. 
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I   Bubstitutca   that   Imve  been    piopuaoil.  tried  like  some  new  orticle 

ion,  and  then  rejected,  as  Endo^ettes  and  Erogenet,  Amphibrya  Rud 
Aaramphibr>/ce,  Loxina  and  Ortkoime,  Exorhiitt  and  Endorhiza,  fcc^ 
we  shall  still  have  to  return  to  tlic  old  division,  as  being  the  best  and 
:t  applicable  of  all,  because  it  rests  upon  what  ie  most  essential  in  tbe 
morphological  law  of  development.     It  is  only  to  be  lamented  thai  so 

I  muuh  valuable  time  and  such  fine  powers,  which  might  he  devoted  to 
well'grounded  observations  on  the  law  of  development,  and  consequently 
to  the  special  furtherance  of  science,  should  have  hecn  wasted  in  this 
utterly  useless  game  of  system -m akin g- 

I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark,  thnt,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  our  classifications  of  plants  into  individual  larger  or  smaller 
gi'oupa  are  still  so  unstable,  that  we  are  obliged  almost  in  every  cose  to 
designate  certain  forms  aa  mere  transitions  from  one  group  to  anotber. 
In  order  to  avoid  misconception  on  this  head,  we  must,  however,  consider 
more  attentively  what  is  meant  by  the  terra  Transition.  IVe  may  inter- 
pret it  in  three  different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  mean  an 
iTidividual  transition  of  the  nature  that  occurs  when  one  and  the  same 
being  passes  through  different  phases  of  its  existence  at  different  times, 
and  may  therefore  at  various  periods  fall  under  various  specific  heads. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea  ;  it  ha«  never- 
theless met  with  supporters  among  persons  who  have  given  evidence,  by 
the  maintenance  of  such  views,  of  their  own  ignorance  and  thorough 
want  of  philosophical  eienrness  of  understanding.  In  the  present  highly 
deficient  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  simple  vegetable  organisms, 
a  transitional  stage  of  development  must  often  be  mistaken,  for  a  time,  to 
be  an  independent  species ;  but  aa  soon  as  further  observations  have 
shown  the  course  of  its  development  to  another  species,  the  transiently 
established  classification  falls  to  the  ground,  and  we  are  as  little  disposed 
to  regard  the  plant  as  a  separate  species  as  we  should  be  thus  to  de- 
signate the  pollen-granule  and  the  seed  or  the  ovum  in  animals.  The 
matter  appears  so  simple,  that  we  should  be  struck  with  astonishment  thnt 
anyone  could  even  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  embraced  hy  Agordh*, 
liornschucht,  Aleyen  %,  and  others,  but  thtt  we  know  that  Schelling^ 
so-called  Philosophy  of  Nature  has  misled  so  many  into  the  belief  that  there 
is  something  scientific  in  the  subtleties  of  comparison  and  analogy.  The 
proembryo  of  Mosses  is  as  little  a  Conferva  as  the  pollen-granule  of  the 
Zoalera  marina.  Both  are  dependent  structures,  which  only  acquire  tholr 
full  signification  in  tite  complete  connection  of  the  taw  of  development. 
Thus  the  whole  of  what  Agardh  and  others  have  enlarged  so  much  upon 
simply  amounts  to  this,  that  Mosses  as  well  as  all  other  plants  consist  of 
differently  formed  cells  at  varioas  periods  of  their  existence. 

The  second  interpretation  that  may  be  given  to  the  expression 
transition,  does  designate  actually  different  species,  the  characters  of 
whicli  are  so  similar  in  the  two  most  immediately  allied  species,  or  ap- 
proach so  nearly  through  the  individual  variations,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  hold  of  any  one  individual  character  which  may  separate  the 
whole  into  two  groups,  although  their  extremes  seem  to  indicate  or 
demand  some  such  division.     Hers  wo  must  in  tbe  first  place  i-emembcr 

*  Allgetnelne  Biulogie  drr  Pflnnicn,  from  llie  Sircdiih  hj  Craplin.     Greiftiralil, 
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that  Nature  presents  no  system  for  our  scientific  considerations,  but 
simply  individual  beings,  between  which  no  middle  form  can  be  imagined, 
since  the  character  of  individuality  precludes  the  possibility  of  varia- 
tions, it  is  we  ourselves  who  introduce  into  the  number  of  individual 
beings  an  arrangement  and  classification  into  larger  or  smaller  groups, 
species,  races,  or  families.  On  finding  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity 
among  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  we  arrange  these  together,  and 
then  proceed  to  seek  for  an  expression  by  which  to  characterise  this 
group.  And  it  is  only  when  we  have  learnt  to  know  all  the  individuals 
perfectly  according  to  all  their  characters,  and  have  made  ourselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  character  in  all  its  relations,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  find  an  expression  that  shall  fully  mark  and  distin- 
guish the  individuals  of  the  group  from  those  in  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeding it.  As  long,  however,  as  this  perfect  knowledge  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  desideratum,  we  content  ourselves  for  the  time  with 
the  choice  of  any  character  that  may  seem  most  applicable  for  the 
purposes  of  classification,  although  it  may  not  be  perfectly  correct,  and 
may  not  draw  the  line  as  clearly  as  should  be.  Thus  there  will  present 
themselves  many  individuals  which  the  provisionally  adopted  character 
will  not  aid  us  in  defining,  and  such  we  term  Transition  forms.  These 
exist,  therefore,  only  as  the  creations  of  our  ignorance  ;  and  it  is  merely 
owing  to  our  own  inefficient  knowledge  that  we  are  unable  to  define 
clearly  the  different  boundaries,  the  occurrence  of  these  transitions 
affording  us  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  great  deficiency  of  our 
information  regarding  any  one  particular  point,  and  thus  stimulating  us 
to  further  and  more  exact  observations. 

There  still  remains  a  third  signification  of  the  word  transition  for 
us  to  notice.  We  have  not  as  yet  found  any  expression  for  the  nature 
of  the  plant  in  general,  which  might  enable  us  in  doubtful  cases  to  de- 
cide upon  the  vegetable  or  animal  nature  of  an  object.  On  passing 
from  one  certain  group  of  plants  to  another,  we  must  have  common 
parts  of  both  by  which  the  two  groups  may  be  connected  together 
under  one  general  conception  of  plants,  that  we  may  know  with 
certainty  that  we  are  not  encroaching  upon  the  department  of  animal 
life.  This  occurs  everywhere,  where  we  combine  two  or  more  subor- 
dinate groups  within  the  sphere  of  a  higher  conception ;  and  here,  con- 
sequently, the  links  necessary  to  convince  us  that  we  are  correctly 
embracing  the  lower  groups  under  the  idea  of  a  higher  one  must  be  re- 
garded as  transitions  from  one  group  to  another,  although  in  a  totally 
different  sense  from  the  one  already  alluded  to.  Instead  of  the  term 
transition,  I  shall  in  the  latter  signification  use  the  words  "  intervening 
stage,"  limiting  the  application  of  transition  merely  to  those  cases  where 
the  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  sharply  defined,  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  ANGIOSPORiE. 


§  79.  Plants  develope  either  from  a  naked  cell,  or,  in  the  case  of 
Lichens  and  Funaiy  from  an  enclosed  and  double  cell^  into  such 
moitifarioiui  and  indefinite  forms  that  no  geneitd  character  can  be 
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applied  to  their  parts.  They  have,  therefore,  no  distinct  organs. 
In  the  less  eiiuple  plants,  merely  eertnin  cells  or  portions  of  cells,  or 
else  cellular  groupa  with  a  clearly  cliaract eristic  constant  form  nnd 
arrangement,  especially  officiate  in  the  formalion  of  new  projpa- 
;  cells,  and,  therefore,  can  alone  be  regarded  as  organs.  The 
;  or  complex  cell  out  of  which  the  new  individual  is  deve- 
loped, I  name  spore  {spora);  the  parent  cell  forming  and  enclo»ng 
the  former,  the  spore  case  {sporanffium)  \  and  a  number  of  theae 
combined  together  in  a  definite  form  witli  the  special  parts  of  tho 
plant  which  enclose  them,  a  sporocarp  {sporocarpium).  Some- 
times, also,  individual  cells  or  groups  of  colls  assume  the  form  of 
fibres  or  liuuime,  iu  order  to  fasten  ihe  plants  to  the  body  which 
supports  them  (organs  of  attachment,  rhizina).  These  plants  have 
been  jtro^isionally  divided  into  three  groups,  ihc  limits  of  which 
are  still  very  ill  defined.  The  hest  characteristic  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  habitation  and  the  formation  of  the  spores,  and 
we  may  thus  distinguish  those  growing  in  the  water  (/Y.  aquatiea) 
(^Alffee),  from  those  growing  upon  any  kind  of  support  in  iho  air 
(PI.  acres) ;  and  these  latter  may  again  be  designated  as  Funt/i  and 
Lichens,  according  aa  their  spores  are  formed  separately  in  pro- 
tuberances of  the  sporangia,  atid  thrown  off  willi  the  latter,  or 
numbers  of  spores  are  developed  in  one  sporangium  which  subso- 
quently  burets  to  discharge  them. 

The  sarae  useless  playing  with  fictions  to  eiplnin  what  is  perfectly 
simple  attd  dear  in  itself,  which  meets  us  at  every  step  in  ihc  scienc-e  of 
Botany,  'n  not  absent  here.  Most  botanists  have  not  deemed  it  suiB- 
cietilly  abatruse  to  suppose  that  cells  combine  in  simple  plants  to  prodnoe 
siraple  undefined  changr^able  forma,  and  much  senseleaa  matter  has  been 
advanced  not  only  concerning  the  fusing  of  leaves  and  stalks,  but  alai> 
aliout  the  formation  of  buds  and  all  appertaining  thereto.  In  the  case 
of  the  Marchantia,  which  belong  to  a  group  of  plants  in  which  the  form- 
ation of  the  stalli  and  frond  is  normal,  such  views,  by  way  of  analogy 
at  any  rale,  might  have  some  reasonable  grounds.  In  the  three  groups 
of  plants  in  qaestion,  it  is,  however,  a  mere  cliitdish  play  of  words  to 
B^eak  of  stalks  and  lenveg,  if  we  do  not  understand  under  the  term  de- 
finite products  of  the  formative  force,  am)  prove  the  actual  existence  of 
such :  things  created  by  imaginaliim  exist,  however,  only  in  confused 
heads,  and  not  in  nature,  which  embraces  nothing  beyond  the  actual  in 
space  and  time. 

The  expressions  already  made  use  of,  and  which  were  first  proposed 
by  Link  (Elem.  Phil.  Dot  ed.  2.),  fully  suffice  for  the  ilescription  of  tho 
Angiosparete,  altliougli  tliey  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  tht^refure  still 
loosely  applied,  and  we  may  thus  entirely  dispense  with  the  diffuse  and 
in  part  irrational  terminology,  and  that  confusion  of  words  which  has 
originated  in  vanity  and  a  love  of  innovation. 

It  is  extremely  dilBeult  to  characterise  the  three  ahove-nained  divi- 
sions in  such  a  manner  as  to  decide  at  once  in  individual  cases:  and 
wholly  itnpos^ble  lo  do  so  at  present,  when  we  are  only  able  to  compare 
individual  conditions  instead  of  complete  series  of  development.  For 
instance,  it  is  wholly  imjiossible  to  distiiiguieh  Undina  (Algw)  and  Cid~ 
L  iema  (Lichens);  SpAavia,  Sporocffbe (Van^) ;  Ani  Verracatia,  Cafydum- 
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(Lichena),  or  Mycodermn  (Fungi  ?)  from  Prolococcus  (AlpEe),  by 
characters  belonging  to  groups,  and  acarct'ly  even  genericiilly.  We  may 
separate  tliem  more  safely  by  looking  at  ihu  whole  series  ofdevelopmt^nt ; 
but  even  here  the  boundariea,  as  especially  between  Algai  and  Fungi, 
when  the  latter  grow  in  wuter,  are  confused,  and  between /"h/i^i  and 
Lichens  there  are  at  least  transitional  forms  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
into  a  delinite  position. 

If  we  look,  on  the  one  hand,  nt  ihe  often  naked  fruits  of  the  gelatinous 
Lichens  and  the  species  of  Pezizn,  and  on  tha  othnr  at  the  Spharia, 
which  agree  with  many  of  the  Lichens,  -we  soon  sec  that  no  very  marked 
difference  can  be  established  between  Lichens  and  Fungi  from  their  con- 
ditions of  consistetice  or  structure.  If  we  join  the  J^enomycefet  and 
the  Diaeomycetet  to  the  Lichens,  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  former  of 
the  two,  appears  in  conformity  with  a  natural  arrangement,  and  is  not 
very  extravagant  with  respect  to  the  latter,  if  we  look  upon  a  Peziza, 
for  instance,  as  an  Apoihecium  with  the  thallus  (the  mycelium)  ohli- 
terated  —  the  formation  of  the  spores  within  the  sporangium  (  Thecit) 
would  in  that  case  be  characteristic  of  Lichens,  For  the  sake  of  the 
facility  which  it  affords  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  I  shall  adopt 
this  mode  of  subdivisiou,  without,  however,  laying  any  peculiar  stress 
upon  its  imporifuicc.  To  me  it  appears  evident  that  whoever  has  ac- 
curately observed  both  groups  must  sec  the  little  value  that  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  difference  of  the  thallm  (in  the  Lichrnes)  and  the  stroma 
{Fiinffi),  (owing  to  a  few  green  cells  in  the  former,)  as  characteristic  of 
the  two  groups.  One  is  disposed  to  assert  that  all  botanists  have  ab- 
stained from  placing  most  Sp/tariie  and  Ilifsteria  under  the  head  of 
Lichens  solely  because  their  teachers  had  told  tliem  that  they  were  Fungi. 

Weobtain  the  following  divisions  from  the  form  of  the  spores; — Spores 
which  develop  themselves  {from  1  to  4)  in  the  sporangium  according  to 
the  second  form  of  cell  formation — Atgie ;  s\iot&&  which  to  the  number  of 
eight  to  ten  sre  formed  in  the  sporangium  according  to  the  6rst  form  of 
cellular  formation — Lichenesi  and  lastly,  spores  developed  individually  in 
smaller  Jaterol  expansions  of  the  sporangium,  separating  themselves  with 
it  — Fungi, 

L  ALG-^ 

§  80.  The  propagating  cell  (the  spore)  constitutes,  in  some  rare 
cases,  the  whole  plant  {^Prolococcus,  &c.).  More  generally,  however, 
it  expands  itself  during  its  development  to  a  long,  thread-like,  often 
ramifying  cell  (  Vauclieria);  or  it  forms,  in  a  manner  with  which  wc 
ore  as  yet  unacquainted,  many  other  cells,  variously  and  multi- 
fariously arranged,  and  thus  constitutes  the  plant  (Jrons  Auclor). 

The  simplest  forms  exhibit  waving  (  Undina)  or  straight  rows  of 
Bpherical  cells  interspersed  here  and  there  with  whorls  of  lateral 
hranchea  ( Batrac/iospennum}  :  in  other  cases  the  celts  acquire  tho 
form  of  cylinders  attached  together  so  as  to  compose  longer  or 
shorter  filament?.  These  thraids  are  either  simple,  or  are  them- 
selves ramified  in  various  ways  so  as  to  constitute  a  closed  net 
{ConferoacetB).  These  plants  generally  secrete  a  definitely  formed 
gelatinous  layer,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Nostochinea  determines 
the  form  of  the  whole  plant,  while  in  that  of  the  Conffvencea  it 
constitutes  only  a  mcmliranous  investment  of  the  individual  threads. 
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(See  Plate  II.  fig.  7.)  The  majority  swim  freely  in  water,  while 
in  a  few  the  spores  form  in  the  course  of  their  development  a 
thread-like  prolongation^  terminated  at  the  extremity  in  a  little 
disc  which  adheres  to  some  foreign  body  (organs  of  attachment, 
rhizin(B)y  ns  in  the  instance  of  the  Polysperma  glomerata.  In 
others,  again,  the  cells  developed  from  the  spores  arrange  themselves 
so  as  to  produce  a  greater  surface  (^Ulvac€(B\  which  at  times  ex- 
pands at  one  extremity  into  a  small  adhering  disc,  and  occasionally 
appears  as  a  hollow  cylinder  ( Solenia  Ag.). 

Finally,  in  the  most  complicated  forms  the  cellular  process 
developed  by  the  propagating  cell  gives  rise  to  solid  structures 
composed  of  cells  ranged  one  upon  the  other;  these  are  either 
thread-shaped  {Scitosiphon  Ag.),  band-shaped  {Laminaria  Lam.), 
leaf-like  {Delesseria  Lam.),  simple,  or  divided  in  many  ways,  or 
developed  alternately  in  an  apparently  regular  order  into  thread- 
like and  leaf-like  forms  {Sargassum).  The  plants  are  for  the  most 
part  attached  to  some  place  by  a  disc-like  organ  of  attachment 
At  times  we  meet  with  bladder-like  inflations  {Fucus  nodosus)  or 
pedicled  bladders  (^Sargasstim). 

I  believe  that  no  system  is  destined  to  be  so  thoroughly  overthrown 
as  the  one  at  present  established  for  the  A1g<By  especially  with  reference 
to  the  lower  divisions  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  at  least  one  third  of 
the  species  will  probably  be  set  aside.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  species 
are  described  three  or  four  times  according  to  the  different  appearance 
they  have  presented  under  magnifying  powers  of  varjring  strength. 
Hence  it  comes  that  most  writers  have  had  little  or  no  conception  of 
the  actual  structure  of  plants  in  general*,  and  of  the  Algte  in  particular, 
and  that  consequently  a  certain  distinction  between  the  stages  and  kinds 
of  formation  is  impossible.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  mere  stages  of 
development,  which  have  very  frequently  been  described  as  peculiar 
species  of  plants,  must  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  their  true  character 
has  been  recognised.  My  views  on  this  subject  are  fully  concurred  in 
by  Kutziug  f,  who,  after  thirteen  years'  laborious  study,  declares  that 
there  are  no  species,  but  merely  forms,  of  Algce  ;  and  these  he  has  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  development,  showing,  in 
many  cases  by  careful  observation,  although  in  a  confused  manner,  that 
they  are  devoid  of  an  independent  existence. 

The  terminology  in  use  at  the  present  time  with  respect  to  the  Alga 
is  a  mere  confusion  of  words ;  and  as  my  purpose  is  simply  to  throw  a 

•  Phycomater;  Gelatina  inorganica  (?),  effusa,  granulia  (but  surely  cdlmUt)  nttUU: 
or  Byssi  metcorici :  formalionet  aerea,  vegetatione  nW/a  (?).  What  thU  is  I  ouinot 
decide ;  but  that  it  can  be  no  race  of  plant,  must,  I  should  think,  be  evident  to  every 
one  wlio  has  acquired  any  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  vegetable  liiv.  And 
it  will,  at  ail  events,  be  acknowledged  by  every  man,  even  if  he  be  no  botanist,  that  it 
is  a  flagrant  absurdity  to  reckon  among  plants  that  which  is  defined  as  inorganic,  mod 
to  which  is  denied  the  first  and  indispensable  character  of  plants.  **  There  is  a  great 
confusion  in  synonymy,  which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  the  careful  examinattoo  of 
original  specimens.  All  delineations  hitherto  made  only  allow  of  a  partial  idea  of  the 
real  form  and  species,  owing  to  their  being  copied  from  specimens  which  were  not 
suflficicntly  magnified,  and  also  owing  to  their  being  drawn  without  the  requisite  exact* 
ncss."  —  Kiltzinp,  Phycologia  generalise  p.  849. 

f  Phycologia  generalis. 
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glance  over  the  forms  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  whole,  and  not  to  furnish  my  readers  with  a  monography, 
I  may  wholly  dispense  with  all  these  empty  terms.  Kiitzing,  who  has 
carried  this  fabrication  of  words  beyond  all  limits,  makes  use  of  seventy 
terms  for  the  different  forms  of  the  family  of  the  Aiga. 

We  have  already  spoken  at  large,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  (p.  36), 
of  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  Alg{Bj  namely,  the  Fermentation 
Fungus.  Much  has  been  written  of  late  years  upon  this  subject,  but 
I  will  here  only  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  works :  as,  for  in- 
stance, Schwann  (Poggendorff's  Ann.  vol.  xli.  p.  184.) ;  Cagniard-La- 
tour  (L'Institut,  1836,  Nov.  23.) ;  Meyen  (Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1838, 
vol.  ii.  p.  99.);  Querenne  (Journal  de  Pharmacie,  1838,  June)  ;  Turpin 
(Comptes  rendusde  TAcad^m.  1838,  July  ;  and  L'Institut,  1 838,  August). 
We  are  still  very  much  in  the  dark  respecting  the  law  of  development 
of  the  Alga.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  complete  exposition  of  the 
subject.*  There  are  many  Alga  of  which  we  do  not  even  know  the 
spores ;  for  where,  in  the  case  of  the  ConfervtBy  the  author  speaks  of  a 
Aassa  sporacea  (chlorophyll,  starch,  &c.),  he  neither  understands 
himself  or  nature.  Kiitzing  certainly  maintains  that  the  granular  cel- 
lular contents  are  developed  into  new  plants,  but  his  representations  to 
that  effect  are  far  from  furnishing  us  with  the  requisite  proofs ;  besides, 
the  whole  thing  is  so  contrary  to  all  analogy  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 

that  it  seems  best  to  receive  the  fact  only 
as  provisionally  true.  The  process  exhi- 
bited in  the  Protococcus  viridis  is  the 
simplest.  Here  a  spherical  cell  is  slightly 
expanded,  soon  after  which  we  perceive 
two  young  cells,  which  become  isolated  as 
the  parent  cell  gradually  disappears.  I 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  observe 
how  these  young  cells  are  developed.  In 
Mougeotia  genuflexa  (fig.  120.),  the  cell 
of  the  spore  extends  at  one  extremity  into 
a  tube,  whose  end  bulges  out  into  a  spherical 
form,  flattening  out  on  reaching  any  sup* 
port  in  order  to  attach  itself  to  it  (/*)• 
From  the  other  extremity  of  the  spore,  cells 
proceed,  which  expand  cylindricaUy  and  ar- 
range in  a  thread-like  form.  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  them  in  their  earliest  deve- 
lopment ;  and  have  hitherto  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  my  attempts  to  observe  the  ger- 
mination of  Spirogyra,  Since  Voucher  \ 
observed  the  young  Conferva  issuing  from 
the  burst  spore  ^  nothing  more  exact  has  been  noticed  with  regard  to 

*  Meyen,  Phytiologie,  toI.  iiL  p.  41 1.,  gives  the  heading  of  his  subject  as  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Uie  AIgm,  but  in  the  text  speaks  almost  entirely  of  DicUomeaf  part  of  which 
are  undoubtedly  animals,  and  of  a  few  Omferva.  The  most  important,  as  the  Fucoidea 
and  Ptoridem,  are  not  even  mentioned ;  and  this  is  called  a  st/stem  of  physiology. 

t  Vaucher,  Histoire  des  Conferres  d'Eau  douce.    Geneve,  1 809. 

I  Meyen,  Physiologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  423.,  offers  only  conjectures  on  the  subject 

^*  Mwfftotia  genufitxa.  Development  of  the  plant  from  the  spore  (a)  in  four  stages 
(6 — e).  The  last  stage  shows  the  adhesion  of  the  plant  by  an  adhering  disc  (/),  which 
is  alrnuly  indicated  at  d  by  the  spherical  enlargement  (x). 
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them.  In  a  few  instances  germination  has  been  observed  in  more  deve* 
loped  Alga,  as,  for  instance,  by  Martins  *,  Agardh,  and  Kiitdng,  with- 
out, however,  their  having  bad  regard  to  the  most  essential  points,  viz. 
the  origin  of  new  cells.  The  self-division  so  much  insisted  upon  by 
Meyen  f  has  not  been  established  by  observation,  excepting  in  the  ease 
of  Diatomeee,  and  other  doubtful  organisms,  but  has  merely  been  as- 
sumed. In  Hydrodictyon  utriculatum  a  young  plant  is  developed  within 
a  cell  in  an  unknown  manner.^  Mohl  §  thinks  he  has  seen  a  multipli- 
cation of  cells  by  division  in  Conferva  glomerata.  We  are,  however, 
indebted  to  Niigeii  for  elucidating  this  relation,  as  well  as  the  whole  cel- 
lular formation,  of  the  Algts,  by  showing  that  all  increase  of  cells  in 
the  AlgcB  depends  upon  the  second  type  of  cellular  formation  (§  14). 

§  81.  In  the  simplest  forms  of  AlgcB  the  plant  itself  is  the  parent 
cell  {sporangium)  of  the  spores  {Protococcus),  In  the  thread-like 
VauchericBy  a  portion  of  the  cell  expands  spherically  into  a  spo- 
rangium. In  those  composed  of  many  cells  the  sporangium  is 
formed  from  one  individual  cell  which,  at  times  swelling  into  a 
spherical  form,  furnishes  the  sporangium  {CEdogonium  vesicatuniy 
In  the  case  of  the  greater  part,  however,  we  know  but  little  of 
the  formation  of  the  spores.  In  the  more  complex  Floride<B  there 
arc  apparently  two  kinds  of  spores  in  the  different  individuals. 
Some  enclosed  in  large  numbers  in  a  sporocarp  (Kiitzing's  KapseU 
fruchte)  are  developed  in  a  manner  with  which  we  are  still  unac- 
quainted :  the  others  (Kiitzing's  Vierlingsfruchte)  are  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Niigeli,  exactly  like  the  pollen-granules  of  the  higher  plants, 
in  a  parent  cell  (sporangium),  which  sometimes  becomes  subse- 
quently absorbed  and  disappears.  ||  The  different  forms  of  fruits 
are  cither  scattered,  heaped  together,  or  again  frequently  united 
upon  peculiarly  formed  lobes  of  the  plants  (receptaculum). 

Here,  again,  we  have  every  thing  shrouded  in  the  greatest  darkness. 
Not  that  the  water  contains  marvels,  as  Link  declares,  but  that  it  has 
been  examined  with  the  most  unsatisfactory  observation,  combined  in 
some  degree  with  an  unrestrained  fancy.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there 
cannot  of  course  exist  any  thorough  well-grounded  study  of  the  law  of 
development.  I  have  myself  unfortunately  been  unable  hitherto  to  make 
any  more  comprehensive  observations. 

In  certain  respects,  Kiitzing's  Phycologia  generalis  forms  a  new  epoch 
in  the  study  of  the  Alga:,  and,  notwithstanding  the  constant  and  reiter- 
ated changes  and  enlargements  which  he  superfluously  makes  in  the 
terminology,  and  the  deficiency  which  is  throughout  observable  of  accu- 
rate observations  upon  the  law  of  development,  his  work  furnishes  us 
with  the  first  attempt  at  arrangement  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mate- 

♦  Martius,  Nov.  Act.  Leopold.  Carol,  ix.  p.  217. 
t  Meyen,  Physiologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  &c. 

I  Vaucher,  Hist,  dc  Conf. 

§  **  Vermchrung  der  Pflanzenzellc  durch  Thcilung."*  Multiplication  of  the  vegetable 
cell  by  division.     Tiib.  1 836. 

II  This  Niigeli  maintains  at  any  rate  (7oc.  ct7.),  whilst  Dccaisne  (Archives  du  Mus. 
d*Hist.  Nat.  vol.  ii. ;  Plantes  dc  1' Arabic  heureuse,  p.  112.)  positively  nuunUios  the 
reverse. 
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rials,  which  he  handles  according  to  a  principle  of  unity,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  compare  separate  observations  with  each  other,  and  trace 
their  mutual  relations.  And  we  must  not  conceal  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  owing  to  the  external  relations,  to  make  comprehensive  obser- 
vations upon  the  law  of  development,  and  that  consequently  the  re- 
proaches which  we  must  make  against  the  state  of  the  science  in  regard 
to  the  Alg€B  in  our  day,  only  apply  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  individual 
investigations.  In  some  degree,  certainly,  the  cause  lies  in  the  artificial, 
senseless  methods  of  research  that  infect  the  whole  science  of  Botany, 
which  has  hitherto  directed  its  attention  far  more  to  herbaria  than  to 
living  plants  ;  and  hence,  those  who  live  far  inland  become  Algologist8> 
whilst  botanists  residing  near  the  sea-side  busy  themselves  in  describing 
some  little  dried  Jungermannia  brought  from  Java  ;  and  European  in- 
vestigators thus  too  often  devote  more  attention  to  tropical  plants  than 
to  those  that  are  indigenous  to  their  own  country,  and  are  in  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  so-called  copulation   of  Spirogyra  and  a  few  other  Conferv<B 
{9l^^,  121.)  are  generally  represented  as  especially  remarkable.  They  consi st 


of  thread-like  cylindrical  cells  arranged  in  a  linear  series.  At  a  definite 
time  one  side  of  each  cell  expands  into  a  papilla,  which  combines  with 
any  papilla  of  another  cell  of  the  same  or  another  filament  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact,  and  then  the  partition  is  absorbed,  the 
contents  of  the  one  cell  pass  over  into  those  of  the  other  cell,  and  out  of 
the  total  mass  a  spore  is  formed  (fig.  121.  a  a).  I  have  observed  the 
following  cases,  which  prove  how  inessential  this  process  really  is.  Two 
cells  were  combined  with  the  papilla  of  a  third  cell ;  and  thus  arose  four 
spores,  one  in  each  of  the  first-aamed  cells,  and  two  in  the  third.  Three 
cells  were  combined,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  one  spore  in 
the  space  formed  by  the  three  papilla.  Again :  two  cells  were  combined, 
in  the  one  of  which  there  appeared  two  spores,  and  a  third  spore  in  tho 
cavity  of  the  papilla.  Two  cells  combined  together,  and  here  a  spore 
was  formed  in  each  one  {^^,  121.  c).  Another  instance  very  frequently 
occarred  in  which  one  cell,  that  had  a  papilla  which  did  not  combine 
with  another,  exhibited  a  spore  formed  within  the  cell  (^^^  121.  6  6). 
Finally,  it  sometimes  happens,  although  but  rarely,  that  a  spore  is  formed 
without  the  cell  having  borne  any  papilla. 

The  AlgiB  certainly  merit  the  most  thorough  examination,  as  we  are 


■^  Zygnema  qmninwn.  Phenomena  of  the  so-called  copulation.  ^^At  a  a,  the  con- 
nexion is  effected,  and  the  contents,  being  transferred  from  one  thread  to  another,  form  a 
spore.  At  6  6,  the  projections  are  formed,  without,  however,  their  being  able  to  com- 
bine with  another  cell ;  notwithstanding  which,  a  spore  is  formed.  At  c,  a  spore  is 
formed,  and  here  another  prolongation  effected,  which  is  connected  with  another  cell,  in 
which  the  contents  begin  at  the  same  time  to  concentrate  themselves  into  a  spore. 
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justified  in  expecting  important  results  to  science  firom  them  on  account 
of  the  simplicitj  of  their  structure  and  life.  To  effect  this«  however,  it 
will  be  necessary,  if  we  would  avoid  thorough  confusion,  entirely  to 
exclude  the  Diatomea  and  the  true  OseiUatoruBf  whidi*  according  to  my 
view,  are  equally  dubious. 

§  82.  The  AlffCB  consist  generally  of  cells  in  a  low  condition  of 
development,  having  for  the  most  part  gelatinous  walls ;  in  the 
FucoidecB  and  FloridecB  wc  find,  in  the  interior,  more  elongated  or 
broader  cells,  which,  by  their  distinct  porous  canals,  indicate  the 
presence  of  thickening  layers,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  cell  has  fre- 
quently a  beautifully  ramified  appearance.  These  cells  are  very 
often  found  to  be  arranged  with  the  greatest  r^ularity.  In 
most  of  the  AlgcSy  the  tender  mucous  integument  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cell-wall  is  especially  developed,  and  here  motions  of 
currents  of  fluid  may  frequently  be  traced,  as»  for  instance,  in  the 
species  of  Spirogyra.  The  chlorophyll  often  appears  as  an  in- 
vestment of  the  cell-wall,  in  the  form  of  spiral  bands  with  jagged 
edges ;  the  granular  contents  of  the  cells  (the  starch)  are  generally 
very  coarse-grained.  In  the  more  complex  species,  we  may  distin- 
guish a  smaller,  more  closely  packed  cellular  tissue,  as  rind  {eot' 
tex)  from  the  larger-celled  porous  pith  (medulla).  The  vesicles 
contain  very  porous,  spongy  cellular  tissue.  All  the  AlfftB  exhibit 
a  more  or  less  distinctly  apparent  secreted  layer  of  gelatinous, 
amorphous  substance,  covering  the  whole  external  surface. 

The  structure  of  the  Alga  is,  on  the  whole,  very  simple,  if  we  do  not 
include  amongst  them  the  dubious  Diatomea^  &c.  with  their  siliceous 
shields ;  and  wliicli,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  quite  out  of  place 
here.  I  give  an  exact  representation  (Plate  IL  figs.  1  to  6.)  of  the  sili- 
ceous shield  of  Navicula  viridis,  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Diaiomea^ 
of  which  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  so  minute,  nor  indeed  any  accu- 
rate, representation.  It  will  show  that  this  curious  structure  is  wholly 
without  analogy  in  the  vegetable  kingdom*,  and  cannot  be  derived  from 
laws  of  vegetation  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted.  One  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  is  the  deposition  of  chlorophyll  in  the  spiral 
jagged  bands  observed  in  the  species  of  Spirogyra,  The  formation  of  a 
secreted  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the  AlgtE  appears  to  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  nature  of  the  cuticula  in  the  higher  plants.  Co' 
bomba  aquatica  shows  great  affinity  to  these  formations,  by  its  very 
gelatinous  cuticula.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  the  observations  of 
KUtzi ngf,  that  this  layer  in  the  A1g<B  must  certainly  be  a  secreted  sub- 
stance, as,  when  removed  or  injured,  it  is  replaced  by  a  liquid  mucus, 
that  gradually  hardens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clotldng  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  actively  vegetating  cell,  with  a  semi  fluid  layer  of  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  frequently  circulating  in  currents  (inappropriately  termed 
an  amylid  cell  by  Kiitzing),  is  most  remarkably  conspicuous  in  the 
AlgcB,  Compare,  with  reference  to  the  above,  the  Plate  II.  fig.  7.  with 
the  accompanying  explanation. 

*  Meyen  pastes  this  by  as  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  because  silica  is  found  in 
other  plants,  and  thus  entirely  overlooks  the  essential  difference, 
f  Kiitzing,  Phycologia  generalis,  p.  87. 
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§  83.  The  spore  expands  in  many  directions  into  an  interwoven 
tissue  {mycelium,  stroma,  flocci,  thallus)  composed  of  thread-like, 
mostly  transitory,  cells,  forming  the  actual  plant,  which  exhibits 
no  other  organs  excepting  those  of  propagation.  We  are  wont  to 
make  the  transitory  nature  of  this  part  a  means  of  judging  of  the 
more  strikingly  apparent,  and  frequently  more  lasting  propagating 
organs  of  the  whole  plant. 

A  Fungus,  as  I  believe,  very  seldom  consists  solely  of  roundish  cells. 
I  cannot  regard  the  true  Uredines,  &c.  ( Coniomycetes)  as  independent 
plants.  Meyen  observed  the  formation  of  Uredo  Maidis*  as  an  abnormal 
process  of  cell-formation  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  the  parent  plant ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  my  own  observations  on  Elymus  arenarius  coincide 
with  his :  on  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  Leveill^  f  appear  but  little 
entitled  to  be  opposed  to  the  investigations  of  Meyen,  being  evidently 
more  superficial  and  incomplete.  An  advanced  stage  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  Fungus  tribes  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  general  conviction 
that  all  ^ungi  consbt  of  a  few  thread-like  cells,  forming  spores  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  that  the  classification  into  groups,  tribes,  and  spe- 
cies, must  depend  upon  the  modification  of  the  process  of  the  formation 
of  spores,  upon  the  aggregation  of  individual  fungus-cells  to  more  com- 
plex plants,  and  upon  the  types  of  the  forms  of  these  compound  Fungi. 
I  must,  also,  r^ard  many  other  supposed  species  of  plants,  as  CcKoma, 
Jhtceinia,  &C.,  as  devoid  of  individuality,  and  simply  as  diseases  of  plants. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  Fungi  as  are  formed  in  the  intercellular  pas- 
sages, and  grow  from  the  openings  of  the  stomates,  I  consider  as  real 
parasitical  plants  {EpiphytcB).  The  whole  tribe  of  the  Leptomiteee  Ag. 
do  not  appertain  as  independent  structures  to  the  Algce,  but  to  the 
FungiXf  as  being  species  of  mould  germinating  in  water.  The  confu- 
sion that  existed  r^arding  these  most  imperfect  plants  was,  up  to  the 
most  recent  time,  beyond  all  description,  and  will  not  be  very  speedily 
removed,  since  only  a  few  botanists  deserving  of  credit,  as  Leveille, 
Montague,  and  Berkeley,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  general  study 
of  these  groups ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  best  observations  on  the  subject, 
the  old  errors  are  for  ever  revived  in  systematic  works.  It  may  be  said 
of  such  systematisers,  as  of  the  French  emigrants,  *'  They  forget  nothing, 
and  learn  nothing."  § 

We  still  know  but  little  of  the  law  of  development  of  Fungi,  Thus, 
although  the  origin  of  new  cells  from  the  spore  may  have  been  observed, 
we  yet  have  no  delineation  of  any  one  single  kind.  J.  Schmitz  has 
made  a  very  successful  introduction,  in  recent  times,  to  accurate  observ- 
ations of  the  law  of  development.  (See  Beitriige  zur  Anatomic  and  Phy- 
siologie  der  Schwamme,  Linnaea  1843,  p.  417.) 

We  have  certainly  recently  acquired  many  very  complete  series  of 

*  Wiegnuuiii's  Archiv,  Jabrg.  1837,  yoI.  i.  p.  419. 
f  Annales  des  Sc.  N.,  ser.  ii.'vol.  xi.  p.  5. 

\  Compare,  amongst  others,  Meyen,  in  Wiegmann*s  Archxv,  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. ; 
and  Moatagnc*s  Sknsen  zur  Organogr.  und  Physiol,  der  Schwamme,  Pra^.  1844, 

pi  15. 

§  Thus  we  find  in  Kutzing*s  Phycoiog*  gen,  all  the  species  of  Leptomitu*  and  Hygro- 
trocU  received  as  Algm, 
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observations  on  several  of  the  more  interesting  species,  but  even  these  are 
deficient,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  in  that  completeness  which  can 
alone  be  obtained  by  the  acquirement  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  the  individual  cells.  I  will  here  especially  mention  the  follow- 
ing works : — 

1.  The  Ergot  ( Sphacelia  8€getum\  on  which  observations  have  been 
contributed  by  Meyen  (Miiller's  Archiv,  1838,  p.  357-);  Leveill^  (Ann. 
des  S(!iencc8  Nat.  1837,  Dec);  Phoebus  (Description  of  German  Poison- 
ous Plants,  Part  2,  p.  97.);  Fee  (Flora,  1839,  p.  293.);  Spiering  (Z>e 
Svcali  cornuU)  Diss,  inaug.,  Berlin,  1839);  £.  J.  Quekett  (Ann.  of  Nat 
IIlMtory,  1839,  p. 54.). 

2.  Tlio  Muscurdinc  (Calcino,  Botrytis  Bassiana);  a  Fungus  growing 
upon  the,  (Caterpillar  of  the  Silkworm,  observed  by  Bassi  (Wiegmann's 
Archiv,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.);  Balsamo  Crivelli  (Linnaea,  1836,  p.  609.); 
Audouin  and  Muntagne  (Comptes  rendus  de  TAcad.  1838,  p.  86.). 

§  84-,  The  (levclopment  of  the  organs  of  propagation  varies  very 
imirh,  and  has  only  been  perfectly  observed  in  a  very  few  instances. 

The  most  simple  (Hi/phomi/cetes,  filamentous  Fungi)  form,  at 
llu^  (Mid  of  the  thread-like  cells,  narrower  protuberances,  in  each  of 
which  rt  spore  is  developed ;  this  at  length  separates,  having  con- 
HiMiuontly  a  double  membrane,  the  cell  of  the  spore  itself  and  the 
oovorinp  (^spormujumi)  arising  from  the  parent  cell,  as,  for  instance, 
l^'Hiniiiutti^  Botrt/th.  In  others  the  thread-like  cells  form  a  sphe- 
rind  swolling  at  the  extremity,  from  which  project  a  number  of 
Huoh  prolongations,  each  of  which  contains  a  spore,  while  the 
whoK^  forms  a  divided  sporangium,  as,  for  instance,  Mucovj  PenicUr 
hum  f 

In  others  {(uistvromyccUvsy  the  ventricular  i^wn^i)  the  thread- 
liko  colls  oombino  into  j)ointcd,  or  non-pointed,  variously-shaped 
sporooarps;  in  or  upon  which  are  spores,  of  the  development  of 
whioh  wo  know  nothing.  After  the  scattering  of  the  spores, 
tho  tluvud-like  cells  often  remain  as  tender  wool  (in  the  Trichi- 
cirYff),  or  as  a  delicate  network  {capiUitiurn)^  as,  for  instance,  in 
Stcmonith^  Cribraria:  and  the  external  capsule  {uterus^  peridium) 
gonoruUy  composed  of  fine  filamentous  cells,  is  then  dissolved,  or 
bm*sts  in  dilVorent  regular  ways,  as  in  Arcyria,  Geastrum, 

In  tho  most  highly  developed  Fungi  {HgmenomgceteSy  membrane 
Fuugi\  elongated  pouch-like  cells  (probably  only  the  ends  of  the 
interwoven  filiform  fungus-cells,  developed  into  the  sporocarps,  or 
colls  formed  at  the  ends  of  these  colls)  combine  by  arrangement 
side  by  side  so  closely  as  to  form  a  membrane  (hgmenium).  Some 
of  the  colls  of  this  membrane  enlarge  considerably  {sporangia\  and 
send  out  from  one  to  six  jwints  at  their  free  extremity,  in  each  of 
which  a  spore  is  developed.  The  filiform  cells  of  the  Fungus  then 
either  form  round  masses,  closed  in  all  round  {sporocarps)^  with 
cavities  in  their  interior,  the  walls  of  which  are  clothed  by  the 
hymenium,  or  they  form  definitely  arranged  columns  (in  Merismd)^ 
tubes  (in  Polgporus\  or  lamellaj  (in  D<tdaleay  Agaricus)^  whidi 
are  clothed  by  the  hymenium  (the  Hgmenomgcttes).  Of  the  latter 
we  only  know,  with  any  amount  of  accuracy,  the  law  of  develop- 
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meat  relating  to  the  Toadetoola,  and  more  especially  that  of  the 
Agarieinea.  In  theee  latter  there  are  formed,  at  definite  parts  of 
the  floculent  mycelium,  small  hollow  heads  (yolo<B) ;  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  there  grows  a  corpuscle,  shortly  pedunculated  below,  and 
enlai^ed  into  spherical  form  at  the  top.  In  the  lower  part  of  this 
protuberance,  a  horizontal  circular  cavity  is  formed,  to  the  upper 
surface  of  which  are  attached  the  tubes,  lamella,  &c.,  which  bear 
the  bymeniiun.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  only  formed  by  a 
membrane  {indusium),  which  is  either  separated  from  the  pedicle 
on  its  further  development,  or,  loosening  itself  from  it  and  the 
upper  part  at  the  same  time,  remains  as  a  membranous  ring  (annu- 
lut)  upon  the  stalk.  The  upper  part,  which  supports  the  hyme- 
nium  on  its  lower  surface,  dilates  subsequently,  and  appears  as  an 
umbrella-like  expandon,  called  the  hat  (ptleus).  The  whole  then 
breaks  through  rtie  volva,  which  is  very  soon  disnolved. 

Almost  all  the  works  that  have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  lower  Fungi 
are  wholly  oseleaa,  and  may,  without  farther  consideration,  be  cast  aside, 
since  the  work  must  again  be  commenced  from  tbe  beginning.  Investi- 
gations are  of  no  value  where  they  do  not  trace  the  composition  of  the 
forms  from  the  individual  cells.  Even  by  the  aid  of  delineations  (as,  for 
instance,  in  Kees  von  Esen- 
beck's  System  of  the  Fungi 
and  of  Flocculent  Plants. 
Schwdmmt),  we  do  not  learn 
whether  we  have  to  do  with 
individual  cells,  or  structures 
composed  of  such  cells ;  and 
yet  on  this  depends  every- 
thing. I  must  confess  that 
I  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
determine  one  of  the  lower 
Fungi  from  the  ordinary 
descriptions,  as  they  do  not 
express  what  nature  eshi- 
bits.  Even  delineations  are 
Dototlenof muchavail.  This 
arises  from  tbe  fact  that  in 
many  cases  the  specific  dif- 
ference does  not  certainly 
rest  in  the  plant,  but  in  the 
observers,  their  instruments, 
and  the  magnifying  power 
used.  My  own  limited  ob- 
servations yield  the  following 
results:  ot^  ii\^  Allium  fittu- 
lotum  there  is,  on  the  yel- 
low leaves,  a  small  epiphyte 
{Botrytia?)  (fig.  122.),  con- 
sisting of  one  single  multi- 
fariously ramifying  cell.  It 
germinates  in  the  intercel- 

"  BdruSi  (aaTontital).     A,  Grova  out  from  tbe  stomKte  of  a  leaf  of  JBito 
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lular  passages,  and  grows  as  a  little  stem  from  the  stomate,  brtnching 
extemallj  in  a  tree-like  form.  I  observed  it  in  all  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment from  the  germ.  At  the  points  of  the  branches,  and  distinctlj  en- 
closed by  the  membrane^  a  small  cell  is  seen,  which  gradually  swells  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  then  separates  itself  from  the  branch  with  the  in- 
tegument it  has  derived  from  the  parent  cell.  This  is  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  the  spore.  According  to  Meyen's  delineations*,  the  same  pro- 
cess goes  on  in  Penicillium.  I  found  upon  damp  linen  a  colourless  mould 
(^Mucorf)  (fig.  123.),  consisting  of  one  cjlindlrical  cell  (seldom  more), 
much  ramified  upon  the  surface  ;  it  had  one  stem,  the  end  of  which  waa 


spherically  enlarged,  and  furnished  with  small  pear-shaped  processes, 
projecting  in  all  directions.  An  individual  cell  was  distinctly  visible  in 
the  interior  and  at  the  point  of  each  process,  which,  graduallv  enlarging, 
separated  itself  from  its  support.  On  the  withering  leaves  of  the  Passi- 
flora  alata,  I  found  a  mould  that  was  almost  as  black  as  pitch,  consist- 
ing of  one  simple  thread,  formed  below  of  shorter  and  thicker,  and 
above  of  longer  and  narrower  cells,  of  which  the  uppermost,  which  was 
spherically  expanded,  exhibited  the  same  process  of  spore- development. 
I  found  upon  the  withered  stalks  of  the  same  plant  another  whitish-gray 
mould,  composed  of  short  and  thick  cells  at  the  bottom,  and  longer  and 
thinner  ones  at  the  top,  forming  ramified  threads.  The  two  or  three  last 
joints  of  the  stalks  and  the  branches  contained  a  turbid,  mucous,  granu- 
lar fluid,  which  sometimes  exhibited  very  small  but  sharply-defined 
globules,  or  discs  (cytoblasts).  Very  minute  delicate  cells  were  fre- 
quently to  be  observed,  closely  applied  upon  the  wall  of  the  cell, 
which  was  often  arched  outward  over  the  cells.  I  met  with  all 
possible  stages  of  transition  from  this  condition  to  a  longer  wart-like 
projection  of  the  wall,  at  the  point  of  which  lay  a  young  cell,  free  and 

*  Pflanzenphysiologie,  vol.  iii.  pi.  x.  iigs.  22.  20,  and  21. 

losum,     A  section  of  the  latter  is  given.     B,  A  portion  of  the  fungus,  with  spores  io 
different  conditions  of  development  (a—d),  and  a  barren  branch  (e). 

'^'  Mttcor  {»ph<Brocephalui  9).  a,  The  whole  plant,  h.  The  head  of  the  spore-case, 
in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  greater  part  of  the  processes  with  the  spores  being  omitted 
in  the  delineation,  c.  Earlier  condition  of  such  a  protuberance,  with  the  spore  originat- 
ing from  it.     d,  Protuberance,  with  the  ripe  spore. 
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agun  from  this  condition  to  that  of  a  riper  spore,  connected  hy  a  short 
pedicle  with  the  cellular  wall.  (Compare  Plate  IL,  fig.  8.)  In  both  of  the 
above-described  species  of  mould,  the  lowest  cell  was  short,  almost 
barrel-shaped,  and  immediately  attached  to  the  still  distinctly  recog- 
nisable cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  plant,  which,  although  they  were 
withered,  were  otherwise  wholly  uninjured,  while  not  a  trace  of  adhering 
discs  or  fibrea  was  to  be  perceived.  I  likewise  observed  upon  the  hyme- 
nium  of  ^^ricuf  campettrU  (figs.  124, 125.)and  A  Oreotfu,  and  Amanita 


mutearia,  the  perfect  formstion  of  these  processes  from  the  large  cells  of 
the  hynufninm,  and  the  origin  of  the  spores  as  little  globules  within  the 
points  of  these  projections.  On  comparing  this  represent stion  with 
what  follows,  it  will  become  very  evident  that  the  external  membrane 
of  the  Fungus-spores  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Moss-spores,  or 
the  pollen  granules  ;  but  that  it  representB  a  spore-case.  This  membrane 
does  not  prevent  the  spore  from  expanding  irregularly,  in  the  act  of 
germination,  into  many  thread-  lilie  prolongations,  and  that  at  any  point 
indiscriminately.  The  above-mentioned  development  of  the  pileus  of 
the  pileate  Fungi  has  been  thoroughly  observed,  and  frequently  deline- 
ated.*    Of  the  development  of  all  other  i^un^i,  with  the  exception  of  the 

*    By  BiidioC^  UDODg  other*,  Huidb.  der  Botanik,  pi.  vii.  flg.  163.  of  Agariau  rot- 


«,  ihown  !d  ■  longiludinsl  section,  a,  Sii)n(anc«  of  the  pileus. 
b,  Tbc'luacUi^  ccneicd  b;  the  hrmenium.  c,  Ttie  stipe  of  the  pileus.  d;  Tha 
■etiul  pUut  (mTcdiam).  The  dolled  line  indlealcs  the  directinn  of  the  lectian 
185.  a. 

■*•  a,  A  KCtion  through  the  lamella  of  the  pileus  of  tlie  AgaritMt  campttlHi  (fig. 
134. )•  1^  lunalUe  are  eoiered  bj  the  hymenium,  on  which  appear  the  spores,  b  is 
a  portion  of  the  byinniiuiii,  vith  the  ipore-com  in  three  different  stages  of  fbrmalion  ; 
the  middle  one  shov*  already  Ihe  four  pniceun.  c,  A  spore  somevhat  more  deve- 
loped. In  the  process  to  the  right  is  ■  spore  in  the  fimt  stage  -.  to  the  left,  one  some- 
what more  developed.  d  shom  a  iiwice-casc  irith  four  processes  and  many  half- 
developed  spans.  (,  Hie  upper  part  of  ■  spore-cate,  with  a  process,  and  a  fiilly 
dereloped  spore. 
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parasitical^,  we  know  scarcely  anything.  In  the  Fungiy  too,  we  observe 
a  formation  of  the  spores  very  similar  to  the  copulation  in  Spirogyra  ; 
with  this  exception,  that  here  the  spore  is  developed  quite  r^ularly  in  the 
middle  of  the  tube  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  papillse.! 

In  more  recent  times,  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  an* 
theridia  of  the  Fungi\  ;  and  Meyen§  has  even  discovered  them  in  .^Sei'- 
dium.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  all  this  scientific  juggling  with  the 
word  anther,  will  be  subsequently  discussed.  The  case  is  as  follows  in 
the  Ilymenomycetes,  Beside  the  sporiferous  cells,  between  the  sterile 
cells  upon  the  hymenium,  there  are  a  few  projecting,  wider  tubes,  filled 
with  a  turbid,  mucous  fluid  (ct/stides^  Leveille ;  utricles^  Berkeley  ;  para* 
physes,  Auctor) ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  matter.  Elotsch, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  has  observed  that  the  spores  coming  in 
contact  with  these  tubes  germinate  more  certainly  than  those  in  which 
he  was  not  positive  of  the  same  condition  existing. ||  At  present  this 
seems  to  be  a  very  vague  supposition,  and  proves  nothing  for  the  nature 
of  the  anthers.  As  to  the  jEcidium  anthers,  an  exanthema  described  by 
Unger,  and  frequently  occurring,  together  with  the  external  eruption  of 
jEcidinm — it  is  asserted  by  Meyen,  that  a  more  accurate  investigation  of 
its  formation,  as  well  as  its  relations  in  time  and  space,  compel  him  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  male  jEcidium  plant,  although  it  may  be  proved  by  observa- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  question  here  of  actual  impregnation.  Anthers 
must  really  have  become  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  of  Meyen,  since,  in 
spite  of  everything,  he  can  declare  these  structures  to  be  such.  The 
facts  furnish  not  only  no  compulsory  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  but 
not  even  a  shadow  of  possibility,  that  JScidiolum  exanthematum  (Ung.), 
which  develops  alone  previously,  frequently  upon  leaves,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  jEcidia  are  formed,  while  sometimes  no  such  con- 
sequence follows,  —  stand  in  any  other  relation  to  the  jEcidium  than 
the  Acne  punctata  does  to  the  Acne  rosacea,  in  the  human  subject,  or 
any  one  disease  of  the  skin  to  another.  Those  imaginative  physicians 
who  declare  disease  to  be  an  independent  organism,  have,  according  to 
this  analogy,  a  wide  field  for  the  flights  of  their  fancy,  in  seeking  for 
males  and  females  among  the  diflerent  pocks,  pustules,  and  vesicles. 

§  85.  Filiform  cells  and  the  interwoven  tissue  are  almost  the 
sole  element  of  the  Fungi.  The  nature  of  the  cells,  however, 
varies  from  a  readily  deliquescent  softness,  fatty  or  greasy,  as  it 
were,  to  the  touch,  to  the  most  compact  wood-like  hardness,  as  in 
German  tinder.  Spiral  formations  do  not  appear  to  occur.  A  few 
Agarics  contain  a  milky  juice,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Ag.  delir 
ciosus  at  least,  is  contained  in  definite  small  groups  of  parenchy- 
matous cells. 

The  hair-like  cells  in  the  sporocarp  of  the  Trichia  and  the  Arcyria 
appear  almost  like  spiral  fibrous  cells  ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to 
assert  that  they  are  merely  flat  band-like  cells  spirally  twisted.     In  the 

•   See  Unger's  excellent  treatise.  Die  Exantheme  der  Pflanze,  Vienna,  ]  833. 

t  See  Ehrenberg,  in  Transactions  of  the  Gcs.  naturforschender  Freunde,  Berlin, 
1820,  vol.  i.  page  ii. 

J  See  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

§   Pflanzpatholugie,  p.  41. 

II  Dietricirs  Flora  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  vol.  vi.,  under  the  head  AgarieuB  ddi" 
quescens. 
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Ag.  deliciosus  the  milkj  juice  is  certainly  present,  as  I  have  indicated;  but 
some  have  insisted  that  thej  also  found  true  lacteals  in  Fungiy — a  state- 
ment that  for  the  present  I  must  leave  undisputed.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  Fungi  is  at  all  events  the  great  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  cell-membrane,  which,  at  least,  according  to  Payen's  investigations, 
consists  of  common  cellulose.  The  state  of  decomposition  into  which 
the  various  species  of  Coprinus  pass  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
becoming  converted  into  a  black,  highly  carbonaceous  fluid,  is  very 
striking  indeed.  But  we  are  still  deficient  here  in  accurate  observations. 
Telephora  hirsuta  contains,  according  to  Schmitz  (Linna^a,  1834,  p.  438.), 
beautiful  octoedric  crystals  (oxalate  of  lime  ?) 


in.    LICHENES  (Lichens). 

§  86.  Whikt  the  Fungi  form  their  spores  in  a  thread-like  pro- 
loDgation  of  the  parent  cell,  and  separate  by  constriction  across 
the  neck,  the  Lichens  develope  many  spores  simultaneously  (many 
of  them  double  spores)  in  the  interior  of  a  larger  parent  cell.  We 
thus  have  a  clearly  defined  limit  drawn  between  the  two  groups. 

Many  nuclear  Fungi  (^Pyrenomycetes)  cannot,  or  at  least  not  easily, 
be  distinguished,  without  previous  acquaintance  with  them,  from  many 
Lichens  (as,  for  instance,  of  the  groups  Idiothalami  and  Gasterothalami), 
They  correspond  so  closely  with  Lichens,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the 
development  of  their  spores,  that  I,  at  least,  for  my  part  am  unable 
to  separate  them.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  discoid  Fungi 
{Discomycetes),  Most  of  the  smaller  species  of  Peziza  are  altogether 
deficient  in  any  characteristic  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  apothecia  of  Lichens  as  a  peculiar  order,  especially  if  we  compare 
with  them  the  soft  gelatinous  substance  of  the  fruits  of  the  Coliema^ 
which  so  frequently  occur  without  any  thallus.  I  therefore  combine 
them  with  the  Lichens,  as  I  thus  gain  from  the  peculiar,  essentially- 
distinct  history  of  their  development  a  well-marked  characteristic  to 
separate  the  two  groups.  After  the  admirable  observations  and  inves- 
tigations of  Camille  Montagne*,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  Lichina 
{Ag.)  belongs  to  the  true  Lichens. 

§  87.  The  spores  of  Lichens  develope,  in  a  way  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  cells  mostly  of  roundish  form,  which  spread  out  flat  upon 
the  subjacent  surface  (protothallus) :  by  degrees  larger  globular 
cells  are  formed  upon  this,  which  the  upper  and  under  surfaces,  be- 
coming more  closely  connected,  and  the  lower  face  a  little  elongated 
in  a  vertical  direction,  form  a  plant  {thallus  Aut.)  of  crustaceous 
aspect  {thallus  crustaceus),  the  outline  of  which  appears  usually  very 
irregular  and  dependent  upon  accident. 

In  other  forms  the  Lichen  tissue  is  developed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  layer,  and  then  the  plant  assumes  more  definite  and 
independent  lobed  forms  (thallus  foliaceus),  the  outline  of  which  is 
generally  circular.  Irregular  bundles  of  interwoven  tissue  often 
separate  themselves  from  the  lower  surface,  serving  as  organs  of 

•  Ann.  de  Sc.  Nat  1841,  xv.  (Mars),  p.  146. 
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attachment  (rhizincB),  For  the  most  part  the  thallus  foliaceus  is 
more  or  less  closely  appressed  to  the  supporting  surface,  sometimes 
only  fastened  at  the  middle  point  by  a  small  adhering  disc  (as,  for 
instance,  in  Umbilicaria) ;  at  others  it  rises  freely,  and  then  appears 
in  fiat  ramifying  forms,  which  always  admit  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  succeeding  form  by  the  inequality  of  their  two  surfaces. 

Finally,  in  the  highest  forms  the  cellular  mass  rises  and  forms 
multifariously  ramifying  bands  or  threads  of  greater  or  lesser  thick^ 
ness  {thallus  fruticulosus). 

We  know  but  little  as  yet  of  the  law  of  development  of  Lichens. 
Hitherto,  Meyer*  and  Wallrothf  are  the  only  ones  who  have  given  us 
any  information  on  the  subject;  yet  both  were  as  deficient  in  funda- 
mental physiological  information  to  know  what  was  requisite,  as  in  good 
microscopes,  &c.,  to  see  things  worthy  of  being  noticed.  Meyer  has 
clearly  and  fully  explained  all  that  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
whilst  Wallroth  has  rendered  his  work  wholly  unendurable  by  the  use 
of  a  terminology  as  superfluous  as  it  is  disgustingly  barbarous. 

The  structure  of  the  forms  in  Lichens  is  on  the  whole  very  simple.  As 
they  almost  all  grow  uniformly  from  one  point  of  the  spore  in  iX\  direc- 
tions, and  are  besides  generally  attached  to  the  supporting  surface,  the 
most  general  is  the  round  outline,  modified  by  the  form  of  the  surface  on 
which  they  grow,  and  by  the  specific  structure  of  the  lobes.  In  some,  as, 
for  instance,  in  those  nuclear  Fungi  which  I  include  under  the  same  head 
and  HelvellacecB^  and  also  in  many  true  Lichens^  especially  in  the  pul- 
verulent Lichens,  or  as,  for  instance,  in  Coniothalamij  and  some  columel*- 
lar  Lichens,  the  plant  is  so  perishable  that  we  scarcely  find  anything 
beyond  naked  sporocarps.  In  some,  as  in  the  Graphideae,  &c.,  the  plant, 
similarly  to  what  is  the  case  in  most  Pyrenomycetes^  expands  itself 
within  those  parts  of  plants  (mostly  bark)  whicli  serve  as  a  basis  to 
it,  and  subsequently,  after  the  destruction  of  the  covering,  nothing 
appears  but  the  naked  sporocarp,  or  sometimes,  but  rarely,  also  the 
plant  itself.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases  that  the  plant  rises  stem-like 
and  free  from  the  base,  either  by  the  erection  of  the  lobes,  as  in  Evemia^ 
Borrera^  &c.,  or  by  some  real  difi*erence  of  development,  where  the  plant 
developes  linearly  upwards  instead  of  laterally  and  superficially ;  thus, 
consequently,  exhibiting  the  same  surface  as  it  had  previously  done 
while  recumbent.  The  word  thallus  is  superfluous  in  the  case  of  such 
a  plant. 

§  88.  The  development  of  the  spores  is  very  uniform  for  all  cases 
included  within  the  limits  of  this  family.  At  wholly  indefinite 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  plant,  there  is  formed  a  semi-^circular 
channel-shaped,  or  more  or  less  spherical  or  cylindrically  closed 
layer  of  delicate  walled,  closely  packed,  roundish  cells,  which 
sometimes  appear  coloured,  as  in  Lecidea  sanguinea  (when  form- 
ing a  rim  round  the  developed  sporocarp,  named  excipulum  pro^ 
prium) ;  and  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  layer  is  a  second,  composed 
of  thin  filiform  cells  (paraphyseSy  Saftfiiden),  placed  vertically 
upon  the  preceding  layer  (lamina  proligera  Auct.).     By  degrees, 

*  The  Development,  Metamorphosis,  and  Propagation  of  Lichens.  Gottingen,  1825. 
f  Natural  History  of  Lichens.    Frankfort,  1825-27. 
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^ngle,  broader,  elliptical,  tender-walleii  celb  (sporangia,  thecee, 
axci,  Auct.),  grow  up  between  them,  aod  soon  become  filled  with 
a  viscid  matter.  Within  these,  cell-nuclei  are  developed,  and  from 
them  celLi  which  form  simple  spores;  or,  again,  two  or  more  cell- 
nuclei  appear,  from  which  cells,  and  then  double-spores,  are  deve- 
loped. During  this  process,  the  whole  eporocarp  approaches  by 
degrees  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  plant,  being  always  coverra 
by  a  Bubatanoe  the  tissue  of  which  it  is  ditBcuk  to  determine,  but 
which  appears  to  be  partly  the  product  of  the  parapht/ses,  fre- 
quently occurring  as  a  black,  finely  granular,  mass,  as  is  especially 
the  case  in  Ptfrenomycetes  and  Pyrenothalami ;  and  partly,  in  the 
subsequently  expanded  fruits,  composed  of  a  thin  lamella  of  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  thallue,  and  is  sooner  or  later  destroyed. 
Kemaining  in  this  closed  condition  as  a  nucleus,  it  forma  the  fruit 
of  PyrenomyceteM  and  Pyrenothalami  (sporangia  angio^ora  nu- 
eUo  pradiia,  Meyer).  In  others  it  bursts  through  the  upper 
suiface,  spreads  itself  more  or  less  into  a  linear  cup,  or  disc- shaped 
(apothecium)  patella,  when  circular ;  lirella,  when  linear  ;  (sporo- 
carpia  angiospora  laminam  gerentia,  Meyer).  It  sometimes  raises 
a  part  of  the  npper  surface  of  the  plant,  which  then  appears  as 
a  margin  (margo  tkallodet,  excipulum  thalhdes') ;  at  others,  again, 
this  portion  grows  more  decidedly  out,  and  raises  the  sporocarp 
upon  a  pedicle  (podeiium)  varying  in  height.  In  moat  Lichens  the 
sporangia  remun  long  closed  ;  in  some,  however,  they  open  early, 
and  the  spores  then  lie  free  upon  the  sporocarp  (tporoearpia  gym- 
ttotpora,  Meyer ;  eoniothalami). 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  fruit  of  the  Lichens  is  still 
very  incomplete.  Meyer  has  furnished  us  with  much  valuable  informa- 
tion conceruiug  all  that  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eje,  or  an  ordinary 
lens  ;  ns,  for  instance,  bia  valuable  account  of  the  development  of  tbe  cup- 
shaped  fruits  of  the  species  of  the  Cladonia,  appenring  either  on  the 
margin  in  new  fruits,  or  expanding  into  cups.  I  linve  eketched  the 
process  from  my  own  observations  on  Borrera  ciliaris,  Leeidea  tan- 
ffuinea,  Spharophoron  coralloidei,  Calydum  trachelinum,  Parmelia 
tuttfusett,  &c  By  way  of  illustration  I  will  here  give  the  development  of 
the  sporocarp  of  Borrera  eiliaris  (figs.  126. 127.),  and  at  Plate  11.  fig.  9. 


"•  Barrtra  dliarii  i  ■  portion  of  the  plant.       a.    First  begini 
J,  The  nme  more  ftilly  detelopeJ.     c,  Quite  developed. 

*"  Sretion  throng  the  (poroearp  of  the  Barrtra  ciUarii,  in  three  diflen 


tliG  dcrelopment  of  tlic  spores  of  the  eame  plant.  It  is  cert^n  thi 
there  is  no  difference  perceptible  between  tlie  development  of  the  pal- 
verultiDt  and  that  of  otlier  Lichens ;  and  equally  certain,  that  the  »or 
called  parapliyscB  appear  earlier  tlian  the  sporangia,  and  that  the  lattec 
grow  between  the  former,  differing  in  their  volume  from  the  verj  begin- 
ning, which  proves  that  these  paraphyscs  cannot  be  regarded  as  abortiv* 
sporangia.  Finally,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  appears  in  the  whole 
Bporocarp  but  the  pnraphyaea  and  the  sporangia  in  different  stages  of 
development.  We  cannot,  for  want  of  the  necessary  details,  detertulne 
what  is  meant  by  the  so-called  anl/ieridia  purporting  to  be  discovered 
by  Link  (indeed  the  statement  rests  only  on  an  announeement  in  the 
Prussian  newspaper.  Die  preuss.  Staatszeitung).  The  development 
of  the  spores  is  very  interesting  in  Lecidea  gariffninea.  The  young 
spomngia  have  a  very  thick  gelatinous  wall,  and  the  narrow  cavity  h> 
Ailed  by  a  mucous  moss  (appearing  in  all  Lichens),  resembling  intes^nal 
convolutions,  in  which  from  eight  to  twelve  young  spores  are  formed; 
of  which  only  one,  or  occasionally  two,  ore  perfectly  developed, 
time  there  appears  upon  the  gelatinous  wall  of  the  sporangium  a  thicker, 
moi-e  internal,  lamella,  formed  probably  by  the  pressure  of  the  expanding 
contents,  which  is  gradually  pressed  outwards,  and  at  length  becomes 
so  blended  with  the  outer  bounding  surface,  that  it  alone  encloses  the. 
rijte  spore.  The  ripening  spore  lias  likewise  a  gelatinous  cellular  m 
brane,  thickened  in  layers.  The  abortive,  or  more  or  less  developed 
spores  ofieu  adhere  to  the  perfectly  formed  spores,  iniparting  to  tltem 
horns,  ytoinls,  or  other  strange  excrescences.  A  few  Lichen  spores  have 
distinctly  an  outer  coating  of  a  hardened  mucous  substance.  la  Par- 
ntelia  parieftna,  for  inslance,  this  covering  forms  hollow  hemispheres^ 
covering  both  ends  of  the  spores,  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
same  substance  (similar  to  the  pollen-granules  in  Pinun).  In  Sorrera 
ciliriris  the  spores  are  of  a  dark,  blackish-green  colour,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  whether  this  is  pi-oduced  by  a  similar  coating,  t 
due  to  the  cellular  contents.  Owing  to  the  almost  general  unasimitf 
that  exists  as  to  the  use  of  the  terminology,  which  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
superfluous,  I  have  given  the  most  commonly  used  expressions  ia 
parentheses. 

§  89.  The  anatomical  structure  of  the  Licbens  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  simple.  The  most  complicated,  ns,  for  instoDce, 
Burrera  clliorU,  consist  of  a  three-fuld  layer-  The  principal  mase 
is  lornied  of  iiclicn  tissue ;  long,  thin,  dry,  mostly  forked,  ramiSedi 
and  rather  loosely  interwoven  cells  (medullary  layer),  which  curre 
outward  on  the  externa)  surface,  ;ind,  by  degrees,  pass  into  eliorter 
cells  more  closely  [wicked  together,  and  firmly  connected  by  mucK 
intercellular  substance,  and  often  into  detached  cello,  the  character' 
of  which  ia  with  difficulty  to  be  recognised  as  that  of  cells  at  all 
{cortical  layer).  On  the  limit  between  the  two  lie  larger  or  smaller 
groups  of  roundish  cells,  containing  chlorophyll,  and  exhibiting,  ia 

Sn.  b,  c).  which  rorresponil  vrilh  the  piiru  delincalrd  in  ftg.  MB.  at  a,  h,  t.  Wc  msj 
iitingu'udi  the  Uyen  a(  mediillnry  and  coniul  lnyen  of  the  pUtil  in  tba  (poroeatp, 
llic  layer  of  ipure-coses  ol  a  still  ai  the  nucleus,  aud  oi  a  diic  at  b  anil  c.  Around  th* 
nucleui  ■(  a  tbere  ii  a  delleaie  layer  of  formftliii:  ccIIb.  wliivh  si  b  fnritit  a  lia»  Iwkiw 
tho  lulniUr  layer.  At  a  iho  whole  a  eiwlowd  in  llw  layer*  oT  mwlulln  and  corhu  i  *\ 
b  Ihc  lattec  layer  unly  corert  the  diw  )  at  c  Chin  has  alw  diuppenrcd. 
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most  cases,  a  diRtinct  cj-toblaat.  The  colour  of  the  plant,  in  i 
moist  condition,  depends  upon  whether  the  colour  of  the  chloro- 
phyll be  yellow  (as  in  the  Parmelia  parietina),  brownish  {in  P. 
Mtygia),  or  of  a  pure  green  colour  (in  the  Borrera  ciliaris),  &c. 
since  the  gelatinoua  corticnl  layer  is  then  transparent.  In  a  dry 
state  the  colour  is  more  or  leas  blended  with  gray,  according  to  the 
different  thickness  of  the  cortex.  If  we  suppose  two  Lichens  of  the 
aboTe-describcd  structure  laid  together  by  their  under  surfaces,  we 
have  the  structure  of  the  flat  upright  Lichens,  as  the  Cetraria,  of 
which  the  filiform  Usnea  and  Alectorim  are  the  thinnest  forms. 
The  sporangia  of  all  Lichona,  with  the  exception  of  those  plants  I 
have  added  to  them  from  the  Funifi,  are  formed  of  a  substance 
(starch?)  which  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine.  In  the  Cetraria 
islandica,  the  cells  and  the  intercellular  substance  of  the  cortical 
layer  are  coloured  blue  by  iotline  {moss  starch).  In  Lichens  with 
a  crustaceous  thallus,  the  Lichen  tissue  is  more  or  less  frequently 
wanting,  being  replaced  by  more  gelatinous  cells,  but  slightly 
elongated,  and  mostly  placed  vertically  upon  the  base,  In  the 
PyreTiomycetfs  we  find  thin-walled,  closely  compressed,  polygonal 
cells,  as  in  the  Spharia  fragifirrmis  ;  in  the  Ileleellacete  a  loose, 
soft,  interwoven  tissue.  Finally,  the  gelatinous  Lichens  consist  of 
convoluted  filaments,  composed  of  spherical  cells  containing  chloro- 
phyllt  and  imbedded  in  a  sottish  gelatinous  intercellular  substance, 
BO  that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  them  anatomically  from  the 
species  of  Unditia. 

Lichens  offer  little  wortliy  of  notice.  No  Irace  has  as  yet  b^en  dis- 
covered of  a  spiral  deposit  layer.  The  thickened  wulls  of  the  spores 
of  tlie  Leeidfa  sangutnea  give,  however,  indications  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Knotty  deposits,  projecting  irregularly  into  the  cavity,  are 
csLibited  by  the  long  cells  of  the  Peltidea  canina.  We  have  a  Especial 
treatise  by  Ktirber*  on  the  green,  round,  cells  ;  and  oar  only  regret  is, 
(bat  the  author  should  have  adopted,  and  even  enlarged  upon,  the  ter- 
minological waste  of  words  introduced  by  Wallrotb.  Special  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  conditions  under  which  these  cells  increase,  become  some- 
what altered,  break  through  the  cortical  layer,  and  then  appear  as 
masses  of  dust  (toredia  Auct.)  upon  the  surface,  whence  the  individual 
cells  are  distributed  and  grow  into  new  plants.  This  is  no  peculiar 
property  of  Lichens,  and  not  a  process  to  be  compared  with  the  forma- 
tion of  buds  in  the  higher  plants,  but  simply  an  evidence  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  every  vital  vegetating  cell  of  a  plant  may  grow 
into  a  plant ;  and  of  this  we  shall  have  occasion,  as  we  proceed,  to  ob- 
serve many  cases  in  point.  There,  as  here,  a  strict  iudividualisation  of 
each  cell  is  at  variance  with  the  regular  formation  of  organic  fructifica- 
tion, since,  in  the  latter,  the  individuality  of  the  separate  cells  appears 
most  circumscribed  and  checked. 
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Appendix. 

CHARJQ  (CHARACKiB> 

§  90.  The  small  group  of  the  Characea,  oonfflsting  of  the  two 
species  Chara  and  Nitella,  which  are  separated  merely  on  anato-< 
mical  grounds,  have  hitherto  presented  great  diflSculties  in  the  way 
of  its  classification.  It  is  not  improbable  that  subsequent  inves- 
tigations or  discoveries  may  throw  some  light  upon  its  proper 
affinity  with  other  classes.  According  to  our  present  knowledge, 
we  musty  at  all  events,  place  it  as  far  from  the  sexual  plants  as 
from  the  Alffce,  while  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  decide  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  Gymnosporte  or  the  AnffiospariB, 

Here,  again,  we  suffer  from  the  absence  of  the  necessary  investigations, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  structural  formation  of  the  spores.  The 
inexplicable  organs,  termed  anthers,  which  it  presents,  afford  an  ana- 
logy, although  but  a  faint  one,  with  structures  called  antheridioB  in  the 
Mosses  and  Liverworts.  The  differences  are,  however,  numerous  and 
important,  and  we  are,  as  yet,  unacquainted  with  anything  analogous  to 
the  structure  of  the  sporocarp. 

§  91.  The  spore-cell,  which  is  enclosed  by  other  cells,  expands 
at  a  certain  definite  point,  issues  from  its  case,  and  developes  in 
two  directions,  terminating  downward  in  one  or  more  thread-like 
adhering  fibres,  by  which  it  attaches  itself,  and  upward  in  an 
utricle  of  variable  length ;  from  the  extremity  of  this  new  cells  are 
developed,  and  there  arrange  themselves  to  form  the  plant.*  In 
Nitella  the  plant  consists  of  separate  cylindrical  filamentous  cells, 
arranged  end  to  end ;  at  the  points  of  union  a  whorl  of  similarly 
united  cells  is  produced,  forming  lateral  branches,  which,  on  the 
side  turned  towards  the  axil,  bears  small  cells,  frequently  occur- 
ring in  pairs,  which  are  likewise  inserted  at  the  junction  of  two 
cells  of  the  branch.  The  same  arrangement  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Chara^  excepting  that  here  a  simple  layer  of  elongated  cells  is 
spirally  wound  round  the  cells  of  the  axis  and  the  lateral  branches, 
fonning  a  kind  of  cortical  layer.  In  the  cells  of  Nitella  and  the 
cortical  cells  of  Chara,  the  chlorophyll  granules  are  ranged  in  rows, 
running  spirally  round  the  axis  of  the  cells. 

The  structure  of  the  CharacecB  is,  as  has  been  described,  extremely 
simple.  Much,  however,  is  still  wanting  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of 
individual  points.  Mejen's  account  of  the  development  of  the  odl  of 
the  Characeee^  scarcely  furnishes  us  with  the  most  superficial  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  and,  for  an  investigation  of  the  kind,  it  would  have 
been  far  better  had  he  made  choice  of  a  germinating  Nitella,  instead  of 


*  See  the  admirable  treatise  of  Kaulfuss  upon  the  germination  of  the  Charai 
Leipzig,  1725.      [See  also  a  paper  on  the  structure  of  the   CharOf  by  Mr.  Varley. 
Mie.  Trans. — Trans.] 

f  Meyen's  Physiologie,  toL  iii.  p.  339,  &c. 
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the  more  complicated  C/iara,  aa  the  nbject  of  hia  examination,  the 
former  aSbrding  an  example  of  one  of  the  simplest  coses  of  thia  kiud  of 
germination.  la  some  speuies  we  lind,  instead  of  branches  inserted  in 
a  circle,  shovt  thick  cclh,  which,  however,  are  also  placed  in  a  whorl, 
and  filled  with  large  starch-granules,  and  from  these  new  plants  are 
developed  under  favourable  circumstances.  We  certainly  cannot  call 
these  buds  (§  93.).  Aa  the  pknla  grow  entirely  in  water,  every  cell 
having  an  independent  vitahty,  aa  it  were,  the  plant  increases  up- 
wards as  it  is  constantly  decaying  below,  and  hence  there  can  be  no 
trace  of  any  root-like  development-  In  tbe  ajcils  of  the  brandies,  where 
alao  a  few  spherical  cells  exist,  repetitions  of  the  whole  plant  (buds)  are 
formed  from  newly  generated  cells,  and,  on  the  plant  dying  off  to  one  of 
theae  spots,  each  new  plant  generated  from  one  of  the  buds  is  indepen- 
dently developed.  As,  in  the  stage  of  which  we  speak,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  difference  to  be  perceived  between  atem  and  frond,  the  word  "  hud" 
can  only  have  a  general  sign  ideation,  and  not  ihe  more  definite  meaning 
which  it  acquires  in  the  Gymnoipora.  Of  the  motion  of  sap  in  the  cells 
of  the  Chara  we  have  already  spoken  {%  40.). 

A  trsatise  on  "  the  development  of  tlie  Chara,  by  Karl  Muller,"  (Bo- 
tanical Journal  of  von  Mohl  and  Schleehtendul,  184S.  p.  393.,)  which 
appeare  to  be  a  most  carefully  written  work,  unfortunately  did  not  come 
into  my  hands  soon  enough  for  me  to  do  more  here  than  call  attention 
to  it. 

5  92,  On  the  lateral  branches,  general! y  in  theasilof  the  nbove- 
tnentioned  pair  of  cells,  five  cella  may  be  seen  spirally  wound  round 
a  thick  mass,  and  having  their  parallel  extremities  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  pentagonal  crown,  From  this  thick  granular  mass,  n  large 
cell  (tpore)  la  formed,  filled  with  large  granules  of  ntarcb,  mucus 
and  oil  globules,  and  with  a  eulwtance  that  closely  invesla  the 
epore-cells,  and,  from  being  at  first  transparent,  aubaequently  be- 
comes green  or  red,  and  finally  black.  The  five  investing  cella 
then  either  become  cartilaginous,  and  remain  until  the  whole 
decays  after  germination ;  or  they  are  converted  into  a  gela- 
tinone  state,  and  tlien  speedily  dieaolved  after  the  sporoearp  has 
lallen.  Close  below  this  sporoearp  there  may  generally  be  seen, 
at  the  same  time,  seated  upon  a  short  cylindrical  cell,  another 
cell,  which  is  at  first  simple  and  spherical,  but  from  which  eight 
(qy.  always  eight?)  cells  are  gradually  developed,  which  become 
flattened,  and  enclose  a  cavity  that  appears  from  its  origin  to  be 
filled  with  a  dense  grumous  mass.  The  eight  cella  expand  into 
closely  compressed  radii,  arranged  side  by  side,  increasing  the 
circumference  and  depth  of  the  whole  body,  whilst  red  granules 
ore  gradually  deposited  upon  their  inner  wall.  The  dark  contents 
are  meanwhile  developed  into  other  c*lis,  so  that  in  the  perfect  oi^an 
a  conical  cell  projects,  from  the  cell  forming  the  pedicle,  into  the 
cavity,  and  a  cylindrical  cell  is  formed  from  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
eight  cells  of  the  wall,  Theae  new  cells,  which  likewise  contain 
pale-red  granules,  bear  on  their  free  extremity  several  spherical  or 
truncated  cylindrical  cells,  from  which  project  many  long  filaments 
composed  of  minute  cells.     The  spherical  cells  and  the  filaments 
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I  form  a  dense  coil  in  the  centre  of  the  cavity.  In  each  separate  \ 
cell  of  the  filament  we  at  first  aee  a  grumous  masa,  which,  how- 
ever, subsequently  diaappeare,  giving  place  to  n  spiral  fibre  coiled 
up  in  two  or  three  turns,  anil  which  manifests  a  peculiar  motion  oq 
escaping  from  its  cell.  These  mysterious  organs  have,  as  yet, 
witliout  any  reason,  been  termed  anthers. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  take  the  reproductive  organs  of  Chara  vHlgatis 
(fig.  128.).  We  are  still,  unfortunately,  deficient  in  the  perfect  investiga- 
*    \i  necessary  to  elucidate  the  development  of  these  spores ;  consoqucnUy, 


txplanations  are  out  of  the  ijuestion  in  the  present  case.  We  possess, 
however,  the  valuable  results  obtaim^d  by  Fritsche*  from  his  admirable 
researches  into  the  nature  of  the  so-called  anthers  fan(AenWin);  although 
there  remains  much  to  be  done  here  in  tracing  the  mode  in  which  iha 
cells  originate.  Thuret  f  haa  written  a  treatise  upon  the  spontaneously 
moving  spiral  fibres  (which  there  is  a  disposition  amongst  botanists, 
although  without  the  slightest  foundation,  to  call  spermatozoa),  lie  dis- 
iMVcred  two  delicate  movt-able  cilia  attached  to  these  furmatioiiBi  which 
have  also  been  since  observed  by  Amici.} 


SECTION  n. 


§  93.  The  plants  arc  developed  from  a  cell  generally  invested 
by  a  special  membrane,  except  a  few  of  the  Liverworts,  in  such. 


*  Friuche  on  the  Pollen.  Si.  Prlt 
f  Thutrl,  Ann.  (In  Scirnc.  Nut,, 
t   AfDwi,  Plora,  Aug.  14    ISIt,  > 


.hurgh.  18.1T.  p.  9. 
I.  30.  p.  S\G. 


.  BoUoique.  p.  eS. 


'"  ^  ix  ■  brunch  of  dnra  vvlgarit,  with  sponwnrpa  and  anthEn  (anthrri^a)  %  Ivo 
if  the  small  UUrsI  bnneha  have  been  cut  olf  from  I  he  upper  pair.  B,  Early  «lnielun 
if  th«  iporocarp,  cam[H>w:l  ar  Hvi  parallel  cclla.     C  Hipe  iporocaip.  cul  langiludi- 

'ly;  Ihe  InnLT  cell  (•pi.n'}  !■  fllleU  villi  ilarcll.  D»n  port  of  thi-  toiilenlt  of  tl>w 
heridia.      H,  Cellular  filamenli,  with  Ihe  nKi*iiig  <i>iiHl  filim. 
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a  way  that  the  cell,  expanding  into  a  longer  or  shorter  lube, 
protrudes  one  extremity  at  a  definite  ]jlnce  from  the  spore-mem- 
brane ;  from  this  extremity  the  new  plant  is  gradually  developed 
by  the  formation  of  new  cells,  whilst  the  other  end  decays  and 
dies  with  the  membrane  of  the  spore. 

On  examining  the  conditions,  unbiassed  by  any  previously  conceived 
opinions,  we  shall  perceive  that  there  can  be  no  more  strildng  analogy 
than  the  one  presented  between  thi3  germination  of  the  spores  of  the 
Cryplogamu:  stem-plants,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  pollen-granules  of  the 
Phanerogainia  upon  the  stigma,  even  us  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  spores  and  the  pollen -granules,  no  less  than  their  structure,  are  almost 
wholly  identical.  It  seems  to  me,  that  nothing  but  a  mere  cleaving  to 
acquired  prejudices,  and  not  a  simple  observation  of  nature,  could  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  an  analogy  between  the  aporocarp  and  the  phanerogamic 
fruit,  or  between  spores  and  seeds.  I  can  readily  believe  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  people  grown  old  in  such  opinions  to  renounce  them,  and 
arrange  all  their  preconceived  knowledge  in  accordance  with  these  newer 
views,  especially  where  they  are  not  themselves  the  founders  of  the  new 
truth ;  and  I  liave  not,  therefore,  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  a  speedy  recognition  of  the  truth  of  my  theory  of  the  propi^ 
gation  of  the  Phantrogamia.  These  prejudices  will,  however,  in  part 
vanish  when  the  matter  is  exhibited  in  its  entire  connection  ;  for  even  if 
my  views  were  not  based  upon  direct  observation,  but  were  a  mere 
hypothesis,  it  must  he  admitted  that  it  was  well  devised,  since  it  removes 
the  enigmatical  separation  between  Cryplogamia  and  Pkanervgomia, 
and  at  a  point  where  a  higher  unity  ia  first  to  be  expected,  and  ex- 
phiins  the  most  widely  ditftiing  facta  from  one  natural  law  instead  of 
from  two.  This  simplification  of  the  grounds  of  explatiaticn  is,  however, 
one  of  the  moat  important  methodic  claims  of  a  sound  natural  philoso- 
phy, it  will  be  sufficient  here  cursorily  to  point  out  the  general  re- 
sults ;  their  special  development  must  be  deferred  till  we  treat  of  the 
individual  groups. 

§  94.  The  m^n  morphological  distinction  of  the  Gymnosporce 
and  the  Angiospora  is  found  in  the  formation  of  an  axis  (stem, 
saulU  And.),  and  leaves  (folia),  of  which  the  latter,  for  the  most 
part,  dying  oft'  and  formed  anew,  contain  tlie  actual  vital  paren- 
chyma, the  former  only  an  essential  elongated  cellular  mass,  con- 
necting the  leaves  and  contributing  to  their  nutrition;  while  (with 
the  exception  of  the  still  imperfectly  investigated  Mosses  and 
Liverworts)  the  leaves  are  exclusively  the  agents  of  the  formation 
of  the  propagating  cells,  the  spores  and  the  pollen-granules. 

Although  an  examination  of  the  difference  between  leaf  and  stem  in 
this  group  of  plants  will  justify  us  in  considering  it  as  very  marked  when ' 
compared  with  accidentally  similar  forms  in  the  preceding  orders,  for 
instance  in  Sargassum,  it  is  still  extremely  diflicult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  base  the  distinction  upon  morphological  grounds ;  we  must,  therefore, 
do  the  best  we  can,  and  not  even  disregard  physiological  indications, 
such  as  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  coursu  of  the  paragraphs.  The  cause 
ol'  Diis  is  evidently  owing  to  our  not  possessing  any  morphological 
T  of  development  of  the^^nnxr,  and,  consequently,  no  sound  basis, 
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as  we  have  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Phanerogamia.*  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, as  yet  express  a  common  Utw  for  the  peculiar  relation  existing  between 
leaves  and  propagating  cells,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
presented  themselves  in  Mosses  and  Liverworts.  For  the  rest,  it  appears 
tolerably  easj  to  bring  this  law  into  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the;  stem 
and  leaf.  The  latter  alone  contains,  especially,  the  perfect  living  cells,  in 
them  alone  the  nutriment  that  has  been  taken  up  is  specially  concentrated ; 
consequently  it  is  peculiarly  here  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  assimilated 
matter  can  be  formed  to  bring  about  an  organic  crystallisation,  cellular 
formation  ;  and  it  is  only  in  these  cells  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  quantitatively  limitc^l  growth  of  the  leaf,  such  an  amount  of  assimi- 
lated matter  can  be  accumulated  as  to  bring  them  into  a  position  to  begin 
an  independent  process  of  vegetation. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  meet  with  a  special  formation  of  organs^ 
since  a  morphological  distinction  is  produced  in  the  process  of  develop* 
ment,  and  we  find,  on  the  one  side,  a  quantitatively  unlimited  stem  or 
axial  part,  and,  on  the  other,  a  limited  lateral  part;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
former  the  axis  or  stem,  in  the  latter  the  leaf.  To  this  we  may  add 
in  the  higher  groups,  another  separation  of  the  stem  into  stem  in  a  more 
limited  sense  of  the  word,  and  into  rooiy  depending  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  opposite  directions  of  the  unlimited  and  continuous  de- 
velopment of  the  stem  part,  or  axis. 

§  95.  The  GymnosportB  are  essentially  distingaished}  in  an 
anatomical  point  of  view,  by  the  formation  of  vascular  bandlea 
in  the  st^m  or  in  the  leaves.  The  individual  development  of  the 
separate  cells  belongs  also  to  a  very  far  higher  stage,  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mosses,  we  everywhere  cleany  distinguish 
spiral  thickening  layers.  Finally,  there  is  no  group  in  which  we 
do  not  meet,  in  the  separate  species  or  parts  of  the  plants,  with  a 
perfectly  developed  epidermis  with  stomates. 

I  have  already  remarked  above  (§  26.),  that  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  apply  the  term  "  vascular  bundle  "  to  the  circle  of  elon- 
gated cells  in  the  stem  of  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  since  it  has  a 
similar  position  and  exercises  similar  functions,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  vascular  bundles  of  the  Phanerogamia  without  the  so-called  spiral 
vessels,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Ceratophyllumy  which  has  likewise  a  simi- 
lar anatomical  structure.  The  bundles  of  elongated  cells  establish  a 
striking  anatomical  distinction  between  GymnosportB  and  Angiosporm^ 
nothing  bearing  any  resemblance  to  them  appearing  in  the  latter.  The 
considerable  development  of  the  spiral  thickening  layers  forms  a  no  less 
special  difierence  between  these  two  groups,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  this  formation  to  be  met  with  in  Mosses. 

A.  Asexual  Plants  {PI  agamoi). 

§  96.  The  AgamtB  present  three  stages  of  development :  — 
1.  The  Liverworts  form  the  transition  from  ihQ  Angiospor<B  to  the 

*  What  requires  to  be  essentially  specified  concerning  stem  and  leaf  must  be  deferred 
till  we  treat  of  the  Phanerogamic^  and  then  our  remarks  on  the  subject  will  be  perfiectly 
applicable  to  the  Aganue,  except  *in  the  cases  where  previous  notices  of  the  latter  make 
limitations  necessary. 
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GymnosportB.  The  propagating  cell  is  uaually  either  wholly  de- 
veloped to  a  new  plant,  or  it  retiiains  partially  in  the  external  mem- 
brane and  dies  off'.  2.  In  the  remainder,  the  propagating  cell  ia 
developed  into  tubular  utricle,  one  of  whose  extremities  remains  in 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  spore,  and  decays  afterwards,  whilst  at 
the  other  end  cells  are  formed,  which  range  themselves  into  a  pecu- 
liar formation  (the  gerra,  procmhryo).  At  one  part  of  the  latter,  a 
stem-likes  tructure  is  developed  from  a  denser  group  of  ceUuLir 
tissue ;  and  from  this  a  hud,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  arises,  from 
whence  the  new  plant  \s  unfolded.  Here,  however,  this  esacntiiU 
difference  presents  itself,  either  (a)  that  this  axial  structure  is  only 
capable  of  development  in  an  upward  direction,  as  in  the  rootless 
AganuB  (the  Mosses  and  Liverworts),  or  (6)  that  it  is  developed  both 
upwards  and  downwards  (^^ajn(E  with  roots,  —  the  remainder,  Lin- 
niBus's  Filices,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rhizocarpea).  All  agamic 
plants  present  the  remarkable  jieculiarity  of  having  the  sporangium 
absorbed  soon  after  the  development  of  the  spores,  which  always 
occur  in  a  quaternary  combination  *,  so  that  the  ripe  spores  remain 
free  in  the  sporocarps.  They  differ  essentially  from  the  Anyiosporai, 
their  distinction  from  which  is  further  grounded  on  the  equally  im- 
portant resemblance  presented  between  the  sporocarps  and  the 
anthers  of  the  Phanerogamia.  On  this  account  the  sporangia  are 
generally  termed  parent  cells. 

TheConfervn-likeproembryointhe  rootless ^yamo-,  and  the  Ulva-Iike 
proembryo  of  the  others,  afford  a  characteristic  by  whicli  the  groups  are 
most  intimately  connected ;  whilst  the  Liverworts  approximate  on  the  one 
side  to  the  AngioMpora:  by  their  germination,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
GgmnanportE  by  the  formation  of  their  propagating  cells.  The  sporocarps 
of  the  Riceiete  and  Blatia  might  perhaps  present  some  analogies  with  the 
aparocnrps  of  the  nucleolar  Lichens.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
proembryo,  by  its  different  modes  of  development  into  a  plant,  furnishes 
us  with  a  ground  of  separation  into  two  distinct  gi'oups.  In  the 
schematic  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  root,'"  which  we  Dnd  in  the  place  of  a 
clear  idea  among  moat  botanists,  it  has  escaped  them  that  Mosses  and 
Liverworts  have  no  analogue  of  a  root,  and  that  the  bud  rising  from  the 
Conferva-hke  tissue  of  the  proembryo,  only  morphologically  limited 
in  an  upward  direction,  developes  itself  into  definite  forms,  stems  and 
leaves  (fronds),  while  below  it  is  lost  in  the  Conferva-like  threads 
of  the  proembryo,  and  is  thence  incapable  of  all  further  development 
in  this  direction  in  a  morphologically  distinct  manner.  We  might  say, 
with  C.  F,  Wolff,  that  there  is  only  one  punclum  vegetationU  present 
here,  whilst  in  the  remainder  two,  an  upper  and  a  lower  punctum  vegeta- 
I'tonit,  manifest  themselves,  being  divided  by  the  intervening  primary  cells, 
which  cause  the  course  of  development  into  two  opposite  directions, 
upward  to  the  stem  and  downward  to  the  root.  On  this  account  almost 
all  perennial  rootless  AgamiE  decay  away  below  in  proportion  as 
they  develope  upwards,  whilst  the  other  kinds  are  developed  in  both 
directions  and  are  thus  able  to  increase  in  mass.  A  physiological  dif- 
ference corresponds  remarkably  with  the  morphological  one  mentioned. 

•  Compare  11.  Molil,  in  lliu  Flora  of  isan,  ji.  33. 
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The  rootless  Aganus  agree  so  far  with  the  GymnoaporcBy  that  they  show 
no  trace  of  a  distribution  of  the  fluid  from  a  definite  point  through  the 
plant,  or  even  appear  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  Indeed 
they  do  not  need  liquid  water  for  the  nutrition  of  all  their  separate  parts, 
yet  they  require  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  vapour.  A  plant  of 
Polytrichiumy  for  instance,  with  its  lower  extremity  in  water,  and  its 
surface  protected  from  evaporation  by  oil,  or  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere 
in  a  state  of  agitation,  will  fade  as  far  down  as  it  is  out  of  the  water,  and 
decay,  but  will  vegetate  vigorously  again  as  soon  as  it  is  surrounded,  by 
means  of  a  glass  bell,  with  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour. 

a.  Rootless  AganuB. 

IV.  LIVERWORTS  (Musci  hepatici). 

§  97.  The  developed  plant,  like  the  Mosses,  has  no  proper  root 
The  stem  manifests  two  main  forms  :  first,  the  ordinary  one,  analo- 
gous to  the  stem  of  the  Mosses ;  and  secondly,  another  in  which  it 
is  expanded  into  fiat  and  more  riband-like  form,  instead  of  in  a  linear 
direction.  The  former  has  always  fronds  (leaves),  the  latter,  only  the 
rudiments  of  such,  or  none  at  all.  The  former  is  seldom  upright, 
but  recumbent ;  the  latter  (caulis  frondosus)  is  either  partially 
developed  in  a  filamentous  form,  and  only  fiattened  at  the  extre- 
mity, or  wholly  and  entirely  flat ;  in  both  cases  it  is  differently 
formed,  but  most  frequently  forked  or  digitate,  and  very  rarely 
pinnate.  In  a  small  number,  for  instance,  Riccia  fluitans^  Anthih- 
ceres  Icevis,  &c.,  the  whole  plant  consists  only  of  tolerably  uniform 
flattened  cells,  ranged  side  by  side,  which  can  neither  be  considered 
as  stem  or  frond.  Here  the  bifurcated  division  predominates  very 
considerably,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  grow  in  all 
directions  from  one  point  gives  the  BicciecD  in  part  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Lichens.  Fronds  (leaves)  occur  in  all  Liverworts,  at 
least  as  parts  of  the  fructification,  although  in  the  case  of  the  last- 
mentioned  this  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  forms  of  the  leaves  are 
very  various.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  leaves  are  so  directed 
that  they  lie  in  one  plane  on  either  side  of  the  stem ;  on  a  flat  stem 
they  are  very  stunted,  and  occur  upon  the  lower  surface  only.  The 
leaves  are  occasionally  cut  into  filiform  segments,  more  rarely  simple, 
frequently  multifariously  lobed  at  the  margin,  either  bifid  or  multi- 
fid.  In  the  bifid  we  often  find  a  large  and  a  smaller  lobe  (auricula), 
and  the  leaf  folded  together  in  the  line  of  division  between  them. 
The  stem  has  frequently  two  kinds  of  leaves;  larger  ones  above, 
which  appear  to  be  in  two  lines  on  a  depressed  surface,  and  smaller 
ones  varying  in  form,  and  which  occur  only  upon  the  lower  side  of 
the  stem  {amphigastria,  sttpuke).  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  buds  are 
developed,  and  from  these  ramifications  which  give  not  unfrequently 
a  pinnate  appearance  to  the  stem,  owing  to  the  leaves  expanding 
in  one  plane  surface.  Even  in  Liverworts,  particular  cells  occa- 
sionally emancipate  themselves  from  the  general  combination  of 
individuality,  and  become  developed  into  new  plants;  whilst  in 
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connection  with  tlie  plaut  they  are  converted  into  email  coUular 
corpuscles,  often  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  crescenlic  cup-shaped  or 
fla^K-like  elevation  of  the  upper  cellular  layer  (^conceptaculum),  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Marchantia. 

Until  a  very  recent  period.  Liverworts  (with  tbe  exception  of  a  few 
individual  and  unimportant  researchee)  ware  merely  objects  of  petty 
Bpecies-making.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  two  men,  Lindenberg  * 
and  Gottschef,  have  zealously  directed  their  minds  to  tbe  subject ;  lo  the 
latter  we  are  especially  indebted  for  the  interesting  facts  he  has  con- 
tributed concerning  these  beautiful  plants.  I  cannot  myself  venture  to 
sny  much  on  the  subject,  aa  I  have  not  as  yet  bad  any  opportunity  of  in- 
stituting very  extended  investigations  icto  the  nature  of  these  plants. 

More  comprehensive  investigations  into  the  history  of  their  develop* 
inent  were  first  atforded  us  by  Gottacho  {loc.  «'(.),  relative  to  Junger- 
mannia  bierenala,  PreUsia  commutata,  Blania  pusilla,  Pellia  epipkt/lla, 
to  which  we  may  also  add  the  observations  of  Mirbel  on  the  Marchantia 
poltfinorpka.  These  acceptable  contributions,  however,  still  leave  much 
to  be  desired,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  cells  and  tlie 
development  of  the  leaves.  From  what  has  been  published,  we  Icam  that 
the  development  of  the  spores  exhibits  no  such  sharply  dehned  type  as  in 
tbe  succeeding  groups  of  the  Agama,  at  least  not  such  as  in  the  Masses 
and  Ferns. 

The  forms  unfolding  themselves  manifest  as  yet  a  very  vague  character. 
Ii\  the  lower,  leaves  are  wholly  wanting;  and  here,  consequently,  the  pre- 
dominance of  fancy  over  observation,  wliich  we  so  frequently  meet  with, 
has  caused  much  to  be  said  of  the  notion  of  the  fusion  of  the  leaves  in  the 
stem.  As  no  leaves  are  present  in  the  Jttngermannia  multijidn,  none  are 
to  be  found,  but  in  this  case  they  are  just  as  little  fused  into  the  stem 
as  in  Mehcaetus  and  Euphorbia  meloformis.  It  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  B  plant  must  have  leaves  and  a  stem,  but  it  is  certainly  purely 
in  accordance  with  our  experience  to  assume  that  some  plants  exhibit 
two  essentially  different  processes  of  development,  and  that  from  these, 
two  essentially  different  forms,  aa  leaf  and  stem,  may  appear :  where 
nature  abides  by  only  one  of  these  processes  of  development,  a  stem 
without  leaves  will  alone  occur  ;  and  where  the  process  is  again  different 
from  this,  neither  stem  nor  leaf  wilt  he  found.  If  wo  do  not  seek  for 
definite  conceptions  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  a  plant  by  an 
inductive  course,  we  may  give  free  scope  to  our  fancy,  but  we  shall  never 
learn  lo  understand  nature. 

In  the  AttgionporiE  we  could  not  distinguish  individual  growth  and 
individual  repetition  by  gemmation,  on  account  of  the  morphologically 
undefined  character.  Similar  examples  occur  in  the  Liverworts  in  the 
nunitication  of  the  flat  stem  without  any  preceding  formation  of  buds. 
In  Uie  Mosses  no  case  of  the  kind  occura,  as  far  as  I  know.  In  the  Ferns 
and  the  Khisocarpea  a  few  instances  pri.-8ent  themselves ;  but  not  aAer- 
wnrds,  unless  we  except  the  case  of  the  Podoslemete,  with  which  we  are 
still  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 

The  forms  of  leaves  appear  only  gradually  in  tliis  group.     In  the 

•  Lindenberg,  Ufbcr  die  Ricdi-en,  Nor.  Act.  L.  C.  iviii. 

t  GoltKhe,  AnaWmisch-FhysiologiKhc  UnlprBiichungun  iiber  Hd;Joni(/riiiiii  flbmtm. 
Act.  A.  C.  I,.  C.  N.  C,  vi,l,  m.  pi.  i  p.  207.  At  the  prcwiit  moment,  unrortunaltlx, 
■nother  cxcvIIihii  wt  or  obseriBtiuna  by  iJw  same  author  are  not  yet  in  the  bnnds  or  the 
public. 
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lowest  thej  are  entirely  wanting ;  in  the  MarchanticLcetB  thej  appear  as 
small  membranous  narrow  strips  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  flat  stem.  In 
the  JungermannicB  the  most  frequent  form  is  the  bifid,  folded  together, 
and  often  associated  with  stunted  leaves  at  the  lower  side  of  the  recum- 
bent stem.  We  still  require  more  comprehensive  observations  of  the 
history  of  the  development  of  leaves  than  Grottsche  (Joe.  cii,)  has  been  as 
yet  able  to  afford  us.  In  the  bifid  leaves  we  must  mention  the  peculiarity 
that  in  the  smaller  lobes,  which  are  at  first  always  flat,  the  cells  some- 
times increase  only  on  the  surface,  and  not  at  the  margin,  expanding  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  surface  is  inflated  like  a  bladder,  until  finaUy  the 
lobe  of  the  leaf  becomes  hood-shaped. 

I  must  refer  to  what  is  stated  under  the  head  of  the  Lichens  and 
Mosses  for  the  import  of  the  particular  cells  of  the  parenchjrma  of  the 
leaf  and  stem,  which,  regarded  as  peculiar  organs  (the  so-called  gernnue^ 
brutknospen),  develope  into  independent  plants.  According  to  Bischoff 
(Bot.  Termin.),  both  the  cells  of  the  stem  {Jungermannia  bideniata)  and 
those  of  the  leaves  (J.  exsectd)  separate  themselves  as  propagative  cells 
(Brutzellen)  from  the  plant,  and  isolated  cells  shoot  out  and  develope 
while  still  connected  with  the  parent  plant  into  small  cellular  bodies  (J. 
violacea\  which  separate  from  the  plant,  and  grow  into  new  plants,  as  in 
Mnium  androgynum  among  the  Mosses.  The  development  of  these 
structures  had  been  thoroughly  worked  out  by  Mirbel  in  the  case  of 
Marchantia  polymorpha. 

§  98.  The  organs  of  reproduction  in  Liverworts  do  not  diflfer 
essentially  from  those  of  the  Mosses;  but  the  envelopes  appear 
more  clearly  as  special  organs,  or  as  more  decidedly  distinct  from 
the  other  foliar  organs. 

A.  A  definite  number  of  leaves,  differing  more  and  more  in  form 
from  the  others,  as  we  examine  them  from  without  inward  (or  upon 
the  stem  from  below  upwards),  partly  unconnected  and  partly 
growing  together  at  their  lower  part,  surround  the  organs  serving  for 
the  formation  of  the  spores,  and  thus  compose  a  blossom  {Jlos)*  Here 
we  may  frequently  distinguish  an  inner  circle  of  essentiidly  dif- 
ferent leaves  generally  grown  together  into  a  cup-like  form,  aB 
constituting  the  perianth  {perianthiurn).  Between  these  and  the 
origin  of  the  fruit  a  peculiar  cup-like  organ  {calyxy  Gottsche)  is 
often  found,  which  is  sometimes  developed  downwards  in  a  re- 
markably unequal  manner  on  the  opposite  sides,  so  that  the  pe- 
duncle of  the  fruit  arises  from  the  base  of  a  hanging  sac  In  most 
Liverworts  these  blossoms  are  single ;  in  many  they  are,  however, 
grouped  together  in  a  definite  manner  upon  a  flat  stem,  and  thus 
form  an  inflorescence  (inflorescentia).  In  this  we  may  distinguish 
the  blossoms  from  the  stalk  supporting  them,  the  peduncle  (rhachis), 
on  which  the  blossom  always  forms  a  small  head.  The  end  of  the 
peduncle  is  sometimes  simple,  as  in  Lunularia ;  sometimes  expanded 
in  a  knob-like  form,  Grimaldia ;  and  sometimes  either  shield-  or  disc- 
shaped,  when  it  is  generally  lobed,  as  in  Marchantia. 

We  cannot  speak  specially  of  the  formation  of  the  blossom  in  the 
Liverworts,  and  of  the  calyx  in  its  two  forms  (if  indeed  the  two  structures 
really  have  the  same  signification),  until  we  have  obtained  those  fuller 
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reports  now  in  preparation  by  Gottsche  on  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment. Bischoff*  has  furnished  us  with  beautiful  analyses,  enriched  by 
his  admirable  powers  of  delineation,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  history 
of  development,  and  constantly  interspersed  with  inapplicable  compari- 


sons. 


B.  The  blossoms  enclose  the  first  germs  of  the  fruit  (ffermina), 
intermixed  with  the  so-called  sap-filaments  (Saftf^den,  the  para* 
phases).  They  consist  of  an  envelope  {calyptra)^  and  a  nucleus ; 
the  upper  end  of  the  former  is  of  variable  length,  directed  upwards, 
and  often  terminates  in  a  funnel-like  expansion. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  subjoin  a  diagram  of  the  germs  of  the  fruit  of 
Marchantia  polymorpha  (fig.  129.).     Gottsche  has  made  a  step  in  ad- 


vance of  other  observers  in  his  investigations  into  the  origin  of  the 
structure :  according  to  him  it  seems  certain  that  the  nucleus  becomes 
subsequently  developed  into  the  investment  or  case,  but  the  *'  how "  is 
by  no  means  perfectly  clear  in  this  process.  At  first  it  appears  to  be  a 
simple  cell,  which  afterwards  passes  over  into  a  small  ovate  body  of  cel- 
lular tissue. 

C  On  its  further  development,  the  envelope  is  gradually  torn 
open,  and  the  sporocarp,  now  becoming  fully  formed,  emerges  from 
it*  In  Anthoceros  alone  it  appears  raised  like  a  little  cap,  from 
separating  below  the  point.  In  the  Ricciece  it  remains  closed,  as 
the  nucleus  does  not  become  at  all  elongated  in  its  formation.  In 
the  nucleus  itself  we  can  only  distinguish  two  portions  of  cellular 

*  BiacboC  Bennerkungen  iiber  die  jAtbermooae,  &c.,  in  N.  A.  L.  C.  vol.  xviL  pt.  iL 
p.  909.  (1835). 

^  Mardkmiia  pofymorpka.  A,  A  part  of  the  plant,  a.  Flat  procumbent  stem. 
6,  Thinner  ereet  part  of  the  same,  e,  Lobed  expansion  of  the  stem,  which  bears  upon 
its  lower  surfiioe  tbe  sporocarps  (<!),  surrounded  by  foliaceous  organs.  B,  The  lobed 
expaorion  of  the  stem  bearing  the  sporocarps,  seen  from  above :  the  slit  in  the  two 
tipper  lobes  corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  stem  (6)  of  the  former  figure.  C  is 
tbe  gennen,  fully  developed.  At  a  we  see  the  nucleus  already  appears  as  one  single 
large  celt  in  the  interior;  at  e  is  the  so-called  style;  at  b  the  so-called  stigma.  D  .*  a,  the 
•D-ealled  elar,  from  the  ripe  sporocarp ;  6,  the  spores.^ 
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tissue ;  a  lower  one^  which,  excepting  in  RicciecBy  is  elongated  into  a 
pedicle  {seta) ;  and  an  upper  one,  which  becomes  a  spherical  sporo- 
carp  (sporocarpium)  in  Jungermannia  pusillay  and  a  filiform  one  in 
Anthoceros.  The  cellular  tissue  of  this  upper  part  is,  again,  very 
variously  formed.  The  most  external  layers  of  cells  become  .thick- 
ened, and  form  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp,  which  is  afterwards  torn 
up  from  above  downward  in  various  ways.  In  rare  cases  a  portion 
of  the  central  tissue  remains  under  the  form  of  a  central  columella^ 
long  in  Anthocerosy  or  short  as  in  Pellia  epiphylla.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  wholly  converted  into  two  different  forms  of  cells :  parent 
cells  (in  each  of  which  four  spores  are  formed  and  become  clothed 
by  a  special  membrane),  which  subsequently  become  absorbed,  and 
elongated  fusiform  cells,  containing  from  one  to  three  spiral  fibres, 
and  which  sometimes  appear  loose  amongst  the  spores  {Fegatella 
conica\  sometimes  adhering  to  the  columella  {Pellia  epiphj/Ua),  some* 
times  on  the  margin  (Jungermannia  bicuspidata\  or  on  the  point  (•/• 
pinguis)j  or  on  the  inner  surface  {J.  trichophylla)  of  the  valves ;  or 
in  rare  cases,  as  in  the  RicdecBy  they  are  entirely  absent.  They  are 
termed  elaters  (elateres). 

The  development  of  the  originallj  liomogeneous  cellular  tissue  into 
such  different  kinds,  that  the  homogeneous  is  torn  away  from  the  hetero- 
geneous in  consequence  of  their  hygroscopic  and  elastic  properties,  occurs 
here  as  in  the  Moss  capsule ;  and  at  any  rate,  during  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  as  little  to  do  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other  with  a  separation  into  original  separate  parts  merely  grown  together. 
The  manner  in  which  the  separation  of  the  parts  is  effected  is  very  various ; 
sometimes  there  only  appears  a  cleft  {Monoclea),  or  the  wall  is  split  more 
or  less  deeply  into  valves  {valvul(e)  varying  in  number  from  two  to  eight 
(Pellia  epiphylUiy  J.  platyphylla^  complanata),  or  into  many  teeth 
(dentes),  more  rarely  into  irregular  shreds  (Grimaldia  hemisphaerica). 
In  more  rare  cases  a  separation  takes  place  around  the  fruit,  so  that  the 
upper  portion  falls  off  as  a  cover,  as  in  Fimhriaria ;  in  the  Ricciece  it 
remains  closed  until  destroyed  by  external  agencies ;  in  Riccia  itself  it 
is  absorbed,  so  that  the  spores  lie  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  calyptra. 
More  exact  observations  probably  yet  remain  to  be  made  concerning  the 
development  of  the  spores.  I  noticed  that  there  were  in  the  earliest 
stages  always  four  spores  free  in  the  parent  cell.  I  have  not  hitherto 
discovered  any  trace  of  a  division  of  parent  cell  by  the  growing  in  of  a 
partition  wall,  as  Meyen  describes*;  but  my  observations  are  as  yet 
very  incomplete.  We  have  some  excellent  remarks  by  Hugo  Mohlf  on 
the  formation  of  the  spores  in  Anthoceros  Icevis,  which  appears  to  cor- 
respond closely  with  the  formation  of  the  pollen. 

Z>.  The  antheridia,  whose  forms  and  development  entirely  cor- 
respond with  those  of  Mosses,  consist  of  a  pedicle,  which  varies  in 
length,  or  is  entirely  wanting ;  and  of  the  upper  part,  which  is 
always  spherical  or  ovate.  The  leaves  rarely  form  special  enve- 
lopes for  these  structures,  although  several  leaves  are  frequently 
crowded  more  closely  together  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  concealing 

*   Meycn,  Pflanzcnphysiologie,  iii.  p.  S91. 
f  IMohl,  Linnea,  vol.  xiii.  p.  273. 
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antberidia  in  their  axiU,  and  arc  then  couibincil  together  as  a  catkin 
(atnentumy.  In  flat-atcmmcd  Liverworts,  the  autheridia  are  always 
imbedded  in  a  cavity  in  thu  substtince  of  tlie  stem,  opening  out- 
ward. In  many  we  find  them  very  much  scattered  upon  the 
surface  {Pellia  epiphylla);  in  others  a  definite  part  of  the  stem, 
rising  in  a  disc-like  form,  bears  the  antfaeridia  (Ff^atella  conica) ;  in 
others,  again,  thitt  disc  rises  shield-like  upon  a  pedicle,  and  is  then 
frequently  notched,  lobed,  &c.,  at  the  mai^in,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Mardiantia  polymorjiha. 

As  I  piu'pose  saying  what  is  necessary  of  the  signification  of  these 
antheridia  under  the  head  of  Mosses,  I  will  here 
'30  pass  the   subject  by,  merely  giving  Fegatella  co- 

nica as  an  illustration  (fig.  130.).  I  must,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  remark  that  here,  also,  hasty 
observations  have  led  to  remarkable  misconceptions. 
Almost  all  manuals  speak  of  ilosk-shaped  anthe- 
ridia extending  upwards  into  a  lon^  neck :  none 
euch,  however,  are  to  be  met  with.  In  Marcbanlia 
polymorpha  and  others,  the  cavity  has  a  flask-like 
form,  enclosing  the  autheridia  below,  but  open  as 
a  narrow  canal  at  the  top,  which  sometimes  rises 
cup-shaped  above  the  surface  of  the  stem,  as  in 
Anlkoceros,  as  a  papilla,  in  Pellia  epipht/Ua,  or  ai 
a  pedicle,  in  Riccia.  Within,  this  cavity  is  in-  - 
vested  with  a  dense  epidermis.  On  a  superficial 
examination  the  flask-like  outline  of  this  epider- 
mis has  been  mistaken  for  the  antheridium,  which 
is  entirely  separated  from  that  membrane,  lies 
under  the  canal,  and  is  always  rounded  off  at 
the  end  in  an  upward  direction.  In  like  manner 
the  so-called  cu»pidfs  in  Riccia  do  not  belong  to 
the  antheridia,  but  to  the  elevation  of  the  paren- 
chyma at  the  margin  of  the  cavity  enclosing  these 
antheridia. 

§  99.  The  roundish  stem  of  the  Liverworts  has  a  wholly  si- 
milur  composition  to  that  of  Mosses.  The  leaves,  on  the  other  hand) 
consist,  without  exception  probably,  of  merely  one  simple  cellular  I 
layer.  The  flat  stem  presents  many  varieties,  consisting  fretjucntly  I 
of  one  simple  layer  of  thin-wallcd  cells,  or  it  exhibits  in  its  axis  the 
elements  of  the  ordinary  stem.  The  parenchyma  around  this  is 
formed  of  one  or  many  ceU-Iayera,  often  covered  on  the  surface 
with  a  perfect  epidermis,  containing  stomata  of  a  jieculiar  kind, 
namely,  wart-like,  elevated  cellular  masses,  perforated  at  the  point 
by  an  Intercellular  passage,  wliich  leads  into  a  cavity  invested  with 
lax  and  often  flask-shaped  cells.  In  Fegatella  and  Marchantia  the 
cells  of  the  central  mass  of  the  stem  have  beautifully  porous 

"  Ftr/aitlla  ronica.  A,  A  portion  of  tlie  little  plant,  with  Iwo  disc-like  eicvsli 
of  [he  Item  (a,  a),  in  irhleh  the  iinlheridi»  are  Imbedded,  fl,  A  purl  of  a  section 
one  of  thoc  eleiBtiona.  The  hollowing  in  Is  of  a  fla.sk-1ikv  form.  furmElied  will 
tODgh  epidermU.  The  anlUeridium  comisls  iiilernully  of  a  c.-ll.il.ir  src,  Hik'<i 
one  Urge  cell. 
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reticulated  thickening  layers.  The  pedicle  of  the  sporocarp  con- 
sists always,  up  to  the  period  of  maturity,  of  a  delicate  cellular 
tissue,  which  expands  with  wonderful  rapidity,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  decays  very  quickly.  The  wall  of  die  capsule  consists, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  an  epidermal  layer  (of  flat  and  mostly 
brown-coloured  cells),  and  of  an  inner  layer  of  spiral-fibrous  cells. 

• 

Liverworts  deserve,  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  much  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  investigations  than  they  have  as  yet  met  with. 
We  most  certainly  possess  the  complete  monography  of  Marchantia  pofy* 
morpha  furnished  us  by  Mirbel,  who  has  also  given  us  plates  which  do 
more  to  dazzle  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring  than  to  satisfy,  on  all 
points,  with  respect  to  their  fidelity  to  nature :  but  Mirbel  leaves  many  ques- 
tions unanswered,  and  his  statements  have  already  met  with  many  correc- 
tions. Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  look  in  vain  for  an  exact  and  complete 
history  of  the  course  of  development.  The  formation  of  the  spiral  fila- 
ments in  the  elaters  and  the  walls  of  the  fruit  have  been  observed  by 
Meyen.  According  to  his  views,  they  arise  from  the  perceptible  con- 
fluence of  the  globules  of  chlorophyll  into  a  spiral  band.  Gottsche  posi- 
tively denies  this  to  be  the  case>  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince myself  in  PeUia  epiphylla^  I  think  he  is  in  the  right.  They  differ 
in  their  fully  developed  condition  from  all  other  spiral  filaments  by  their 
deep  brownish  yellow  colour,  which  reminds  us  of  the  cells  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  Ferns.  A  few  q[>ecial  peculiarities  present 
themselves  in  Liverworts ;  thus  in  the  Marchanti€B  we  find  air-cavities, 
in  Pellia  epiphylla  a  singular  system  of  intercellular  passages,  which 
convey,  not  air,  but  a  yellowish  and,  in  the  case  of  Var.  (Brugmosa,  a 
reddish  juice.*  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  system  of  tubes  discovered 
by  Gottsche  in  Preissia  commutata,  running  through  the  cells,  and 
apparently  perforating  their  walls :  the  only  analogy  with  this  case  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  tubular  convolutions  of  the  root-cells  of  NeotHdium 
nidus  avis  (vol.  i.  §.  39). 


V.   MOSSES  (Musci  frondosi). 

§  100.  The  spore-cell  expands,  emerges  from  its  torn  outer  coat, 
and,  new  cells  being  developed  at  the  free  end,  forms  for  itself 
a  filamentous  tissue,  composed  of  linear  cylindrical  cells  ranged 
end  to  end  (the  proembryo).  At  one  ])oint,  the  filaments  of  this 
tissue  become  contracted  into  a  node  composed  of  closely  com- 
pressed roundish  cells ;  this  node,  elongating  itself  upwards,  becomes 
the  stem,  on  which  leaves  are  simultaneously  formed.  More  rarely 
the  plant  remains  simple  (as  in  the  annual  Phascumy  and  in  the 
perennial  Polytrichum\  but  there  generally  appear  at  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  small  buds,  by  which  means  the  stem  ramifies.  The 
form  of  the  uniformly  simple  flattened  leaves  (which  are  never 
lobed)  varies  between  almost  circular,  linear-lanceolate,  and  linear; 
they  sometimes  exhibit  two  streaks  of  denser,  more  compressed^ 

♦  Compare  Wiegmann's  ArchiT,  Jahrg.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  280.  (1839). 
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and  elongated  cells  (n(^ves)  proceeding  from  the  base,  which  aome- 
times  stop  ftt  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  Bomctimea  run  along  its 
whole  length ;  in  some,  as  in  Mnium  punctatum,  we  also  find  two 
marginal  nerves.  The  leaves  are  simple,  dentated  or  ciliated, 
generally  scattered  (apirally  ?)  round  tlic  stem,  sometimes  apparently 
two-ranked,  the  stem  with  the  leave?  looking  aa  if  pressed  flat  (aa 
in  Nechera  crispa,  Hypnum  undulatum,  &c.).  In  some  few  Mossea 
the  leaves  actually  do  occur  in  two  lines,  and  then  differ  very  much 
frora  each  other  in  their  structure,  aa  in  Fissideng.  Here  the  face 
of  the  leaf  is  folded  together,  and  embraces  the  stem  with  the  next 
leaf;  above,  however,  it  is  continued  in  a  simple,  laterally  flattened, 
uniform  lamella  (similar  to  the  leaves  of  the  Iris).  In  many 
Mosses  the  curved  leaves  are  all  bent  at  the  point  towards  one  side 
{folia  tecunda),  as,  for  instance,  in  Hypnum  cupressinum,  lycopo- 
dioidei,  acorpioideg,  &C.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  stem,  it 
exhibits,  especially  near  the  leaves,  more  or  less  numerous,  longer 
or  shorter  filaments  of  cylindrical  cells  (adhering  fibres,  rkizina), 
which  have  been  termed  roofs  or  root-fibres  when  they  appear 
below,  and  sap-filamenta  (^paraphyses)  when  they  occur  above,  e8[je- 
cioUy  between  the  organs  of  propagation. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  development  of  Mosses,  and  of  the 
morphological  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  are  still  very  defective ;  for 
instance,  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  leaf,  and  couaequently  of  the  importance  of  its  relation  to  the 
stem.  We  have  as  yet  nothing  more  exact  regarding  the  germination 
than  what  ihe  observations  of  Hedwig'  have  given  us,  although  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  fantastic  specious  theories.  When  1  find  a  description 
of  moss  germination  beginning  thus — "  Soon  afler  the  escape  of  the  seed 
there  unfold  themselves,  as  it  appears  from  the  tolution  of  several  decaying 
germ -granules,"  &Q.  —  I  lose  all  further  desire  to  continue  the  perusal. 
Here  we  may  see  at  once  that  the  author  cared  leas  to  give  a  certain  and 
clear  exposition  of  a  strictly  scientific  observation,  than  to  expatiate  in 
an  assumed  ingenious  manner  upon  incomplete  and  superficial  views.  A 
fundamental  repetition  of  these  investigations  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  ; 
and  until  this  has  been  made,  that  is,  until  the  morphological  relation 
existing  between  leaf  and  stem  has  been  clearly  ascertained  from  the 
history  of  development,  nothing  definite  can  be  said  concerning  the  mor- 
phology of  Mosses.  A  short  notice  of  the  mere  facts  is  given  in  the 
paragraph.  Tlie  procmbryo  has  been  already  described  as  Conferva 
caatanea  Dillw,  and  as  Caloptridium  smaragdinum,  in  SchUtostega 
otmmidaeea.  According  to  more  recent  views,  the  Moss  has  been 
regarded  aa  formed  of  Coiferva  grown  together,  under  the  impression 
that  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  would  make  the  matter  more  compre- 
hensible. 

Thai  much  is  at  any  rate  apparent  from  tlie  history  of  germina- 
tion, that  we  cannot  speak  here  of  a  root  as  morphologically  opposed 

*  Hedoif!,  FundamenU  tlut  Nnt.  Mute.  Frond,  L«i(»ig,  I7S3. ;  Theoria  Gcnen- 
tionu  et  FructiGntianis  Plant.  CrypU  Leipzig,  nOS.  1  liaio  unrorlunately  nut 
iKcoiDe  acquainted  with  the  Tery  recent  irotk  of  Brucli  and  Scliimpcr,  and  conscqucnlly 
1  do  not  know  whether  It  conliina  anjlhing  TnoTC. 
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to  the  stem.  On  isolating  a 
young  plant  of  Funaria  hygronu- 
trica  (fig.  131.),  it  will  appear 
to  be  merged  below  into  the  Con- 
/erva-like  cells  of  the  proem- 
bryo  (b,  b\  or  rather  grown  into 
it,  and  only  aepRrated  with  mor- 
phological distinctness  in  an  up- 
ward  direction  (a).  This  justi- 
fies the  definition  of  frondose 
Mosses  as  rootless  Agama.  Mj 
investigation B  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leaf,  which  are  un- 
fortunately still  very  imperfect, 
show  with  certainty,  at  least  in 
Sphagnum,  that  the  leaf  as  in  the 
Phantrogamia  is  protruded  from 
the  axis,  and  tha^  consequently, 
the  idea  of  a  leaf  and  stem,  as  I 
define  them,  may  be  fully  applied 
to  Mosses.  ITie  stalks  often 
range  themselves  irregularly,  especially  in  the  upright  stem  (here  Ihey 
are  Bometimes  pyramidal),  but  likewise  in  the  recumbent  and  floating 
stem ;  they  are  more  rarely  (apparently)  pinnate  (as,  for  instance,  even  in 
Hypnum  moUusctim  and  Crista  caitretviis  &c.)  in  most  stems  pressed  to 
the  ground.  The  condition  of  the  highly  hygroscopic  leaves,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  is  also  peculiar  and  important  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  species,  as  they  curl  up  in  a  very  definite  and  diversified  manner  (as, 
for  instance,  in  Ortkotrichum  erUpum).  In  Mosses  growing  in  the  water, 
the  central  nerve  remains  frequently  upon  the  stem,  as  a  little  point 
{caulis  spinuhsus  in 
FontinalU)  after  the 
destruction  of  the  sub 
stance  of  the  lamina  In 
some  Mosses  small  la 
mellee  are  found  placed 
lengthwise,  either  upon 
the  central  nerves  {Ca 
tharinea)  (fig  132) 
(^Schistidittm)  or  upon 
the  whole  surface  of 
the  leaf  {Poti/trtchum) 
We  but  rarely  find 
difierent  leaves  upon  the  same  itloss,  as  in  Sphagnum.  Here  the  lateral 
stalks  are  collected  in  little  bundles,  two  generally  hanging  down,  while  the 
others  stand  straight  out :  these  latter  have  always  differently  formed,  nar- 
rower leaves  tlian  the  former,  and  both  generally  deviate  regularly  in  their 
form  from  tlie  stem  leaves.  Occasionally  the  leaves  first  originating  in  ger- 
mination differ  from  those  subsequently  formed  upon  the  full-grown  plant 

■"  Fiaioria  hygnmetriea.  The  little  plant  (n)  has  ariscii  in  >uch  ■  maniwr  frDm  Ibe 
filaments  af  tlic  pioemlir^o  {b  b),  that  no  distinctly  marlied  radical  eittcinitj  ii  to  be 
defirifd  IkIow,  the  plajil  pasainR  gradually  inlo  tlie  filiform  cells  of  the  proanbrro. 

'*  Section  tlirough  middle  orieaf  aF  Catkarinia  undulata.  Upon  the  centr^  ncTMa 
(c)  arc  lamcllic,  placed  lengthwise  (a) )  at  b,  leaT-cells.  The  central  nerve  oonuiti 
ormucli  tliiclcrncd,  liber.like  cells,  and  other  larger  tbioner- walled  cell)  CDcloacd  by  it 
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(into  which  their  forms,  however,  gradually  merge)  (fig.  131.).  The  adher- 
ing fibres  are  also  at  times  developed  from  the  leaf-cells,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Calymperes^  Syrrkopodon^  &c.,  and  are  regarded  here  as  parasitical 
Conferva  ;  a  view  that  is  evidently  devoid  of  reason,  since  the  immediate 
development  of  individual  leaf-cells  into  filiform  cells  is  generally  the 
first  beginning  of  their  formation. 

There  ore  many  examples  in  this  group  of  separate  cells  of  the  stem 
(^Mnium  androgynum)^  as  well  as  of  the  leaves  (  Syrrhopodon  prolifer\ 
severing  themselves  from  the  connection  of  individuality  of  the  whole 
plant,  and  introducing  an  independent  process  of  cell-formation,  from 
which  a  little  cellular  body  proceeds,  emancipates  itself  from  the  plant 
and  develops  into  a  new  cell.  These  have  been  named  proliferous  buds 
(yemnuB  prolifenB,  bulbiUi),  They  are  neither  buds  nor  bulbs,  if  we 
connect  definite  conceptions  with  these  words,  and  not  something  defined 
in  opposition  to  all  laws  of  the  formation  of  ideas,  as  *'  A  bud  is  that  body 
from  which  a  new  plant  may  proceed,  and  which  is  neither  a  spore  nor 
seed."  Investigations  on  the  development  of  these  cells  are,  however, 
still  incomplete ;  we  are  indebted  to  Meyen^  {Mnium  androgynum)  for  the 
best  we  possess,  and  from  his  statements  it  appears  certain  that  a  single 
cell  of  the  extremity  of  the  stem  becomes  the  base  of  the  new 
individual. 

§  102.  A.  Sometimes  terminal,  sometimes  lateral,  closed  buds, 
composed  of  many,  most  frequently  narrower  and  differently 
formed  leaves,  and  many  somewhat  irregular  adhering  fibres  (sap- 
filaments,  paraphyses)  which  often  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  bud, 
may,  as  the  special  coverings  of  certain  organs,  destined  to  develop 
themselves  into  the  sporocarp,  be  comprised  under  the  term  of 
blossoms  (Jlores). 

It  appears  to  me,  in  a  twofold  point  of  view,  to  be  purely  sporting  with 
the  subject  to  regard  the  blossoms  of  Mosses  as  essentially  monosexual,  and 
naturally  collected  into  an  infiorescence,  merely  for  the  sake  of  dividing, 
without  any  reason  whatever  (but  purely  in  accord- 
ance with  wholly  arbitrary  and  inapplicable  analo- 
gies with  the  higher  plants),  that  which  nature 
exhibits  to  us  as  a  wholly  independent  structure,  in 
order  ingeniously  to  put  it  together  again.  In  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  blossoms  of  the  Mosses, 
there  is  at  any  rate  no  indication  that  any  definite 
parts  within  it  are  more  closely  combined  by  nature, 
and,  consequently,  nothing  that  can  give  probability 
to  the  view  of  the  composition  of  the  whole  blossom 
from  separate  fiorets.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  I 
strictly  abide  by  that  which  nature  actually  yields. 
Secondly,  the  opinion  that  all  the  blossoms  of 
Mosses  are  essentially  of  one  sex  is  untenable,  be- 
cause, at  the  present  time  at  least,  there  can  be 
nothing  said  of  sex  with  reference  to  Mosses ;  not* 
withstanding  that  the  pistillidia  and  the  antheridia 
may  be  situated  upon  different  plants,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Funaria  hygrometrica  {fi%,   133.  a\  it 

*  Meyen,  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  Jahrg.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  424.  1837. 
"*  Fumaria  kjfffromieirica  :  two  young  plants,     o,  With  the  sporocarp  (still  enclosed 
by  Uie  ealyptra  (c),  and  very  young)  in  the  act  of  development,  and  b  bearing  anthers. 
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buiiiK  ill  the  present  daj  mere  fiction  to  ascribe  any  sexoal  signifi- 
cHltoa  to  the  latter.  Besides  this,  the  floral  leaves  are  by  no  means 
Uihtinctly  different  from  the  tme  leaves,  into  which  they  generally  pass 
by  iuj perceptible  gradations,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  formation 
of  tt  calyx,  which  would,  indeed,  constitute  the  most  essential  morpholo- 
gical distinction  between  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts.  Even  for  this 
reason,  it  is  impracticable  to  distinguish  the  separate  blossoms  and  the 
iiidorescence  in  the  Mosses. 

B.  The  primary  form  of  the  sporocarp,  the  archegomum  (jjermen)^ 
is  that  of  a  shorter  or  longer  ellipsoidal,  attenuated  corpuscle,  stalked 
at  the  base.  It  consists  merely  of  a  simple  layer  of  cells,  the  envelope 
{calyptrd)y  which  extends  upwards  into  a  longer  or  shorter  filament, 
expanded  somewhat  funnel-like  at  the  extremity,  and  enclomig  a 
nucleus  free  at  all  parts  except  the  base.  This  conceals,  under  a 
simple  epithelium,  a  delicate  walled,  uniform,  cellular  tissue,  ca- 
pable of  development 

The  archcgonium  of  Mosses  is  so  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  Liver- 
worts, that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  one,  applies  also  to  the  other. 
We  stand,  unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty  here,  that  all 
our  attempts  at  a  morphological  explanation  of  what  follows,  even  where 
they  may  not  be  purely  visionary,  are  still  wholly  unstable ;  so  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  worth  while  to  attempt  going  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  bare 
fact  may  lead  us.  How  has  the  archegonium  originated  ?  Is  the  separa- 
tion into  nucleus  and  calyptra  original,  or  been  produced  subsequendy 
from  continuous  cellular  tissue  ?  Has  the  nucleus  or  calyptra  been  first 
formed  ?  In  what  relation  do  both  parts  stand  to  leaf  and  stem,  &c;  ? 
These  are  questions  which  must  be  answered,  by  means  of  a  previously 
and  carefully  pursued  history  of  development,  before  we  can  entertain  a 
remote  hope  of  arriving  at  a  scientific  comprehension  of  the  capsule  of 
Mosses.  It  will,  of  course,  appear  most  evident,  that  designations  such 
as  style  and  stigma  for  the  filiform  extremity  of  the  calyptra  must  be  alike 
unmeaning  and  false,  since  they  designate  organs  of  the  Phanerogamia 
defined  according  to  morphological  and  physiological  characteristics. 
The  inner  cellular  tissue  of  the  nucleus  consists  in  the  earliest  condi- 
tions that  have,  as  yet,  been  observed,  of  but  a  few  cells  (often  of  no 
more  than  some  twenty  in  the  cross-section).  From  this  tissue  are  de- 
veloped the  operculum,  the  peristoma,  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  the  colu- 
mella and  the  speedily  disappearing  sporangia,  and,  finally,  the  spores; 
from  which  we  may  satisfactorily  see  the  falseness  of  the  expression 
incissa  sporigenay  as  applied  to  this  cell-tissue.*  Concerning  the  filiform 
end  of  the  calyptra^  the  inappropriately  termed  stylus^  there  is  still 
much  doubt,  whether  it  is  a  canal,  or  a  solid  mass ;  and,  if  the  former, 
whether  it  is  hollow  from  the  beginning,  or  only  developed  by  subsequent 
expansion  into  a  canal.  All  this  can  only  be  decided  with  certain^ 
by  the  history  of  development.  It  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  original  difierence  of  the  capsule  and  the  nucleus,  that  a  de- 
cided integument  is  subsequently  developed  upon  the  sporocarp  formed 
from  the  nucleus,  since,  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  instance  of  a  cellular  layer,  originally  connected  with  other  cells, 

•  Wc  might  just  as  well  term  the  yolk  of  the  egg  maaa  pttryyogema^  because  birdsi 
amongst  other  things,  have  also  feathers. 
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being  converUid  into  Ati  epidermBl  layer.  When  BiaciioS'  *  mBintaitied 
that  the  term  epidermis,  used  by  Mohl,  is  innp|)licable  here,  owing  lo  its 
being  at  yariance  with  the  morphological  significntion,  I  know  not  what 
he  can  mean,  since,  as  we  have  just  sliowii,  we  know  nothing  about  the 
morphologiiMil  signification  of  a  aporocarp.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  sim- 
ple cellular  structure  of  the  nucleus  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable that  it  is  only  a  simple  organ,  and  that  all  the  various  regions 
that  appear  in  the  sporocarp  originate  by  internal  separation  (whicii  is 
partially  of  a  purely  meehonicol  nature),  and  are  all  parts  produced  from 
one  and  the  same  mass  of  tissue,  and  from  one  and  the  same  organ ;  at  all 
events  the  idea  of  the  capsule  being  formed  from  llie  growing  together 
of  OS  many  leaves  as  the  peristoma  sboTVs  dentations,  as  maintained  by 
many  (Bischoff  t  among  others),  is  a  most  perverted  ona  For,  as  has 
alre-idy  been  remarked,  the  whole  section  of  the  nucleus  (wliich,  besides 
the  dentations,  must  also  form  the  columella  and  the  spores)  has  in  its 
early  condition  fewer  cells  than  there  are  subsequently  teeth  j  and,  how- 
ever moderate  we  may  be  in  our  claims,  we  must  demand  at  least  one 
cell  for  each  leaf  in  its  first  deposition,  setting  aside  that,  as  fur  as  the 
structure  of  the  inner  peristoma  is  concerned,  the  whole  thing  is  devoid 
of  seiwe,  and  that  the  assertion  must  fall  to  the  ground,  being  a  mere 
fiction.  X 

C.  In  the  development  of  the  archegonium,  the  calyptra  is  torn 
off  at  the  liase,  and  remains,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  thiie 
hanging  to  the  sporocarp,  by  the  expansion  of  which  it  is  some- 
times also  laterally  split.  A  small  piece  of  the  calyptra  aiwuya 
remaiue  at  the  base,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  somewhat  de- 
veloped point  of  the  stem,  forms  a  small  ebeath  {vaginula)  around 
the  base  of  the  sporocarp.  In  the  nucleus  we  may  distinguish,  (a) 
an  upper,  {b)  a  mid d lie,  and  (c)  a  lower  mass  of  cellular  tissue, 
which  are  variously  developed  at  a  to  the  seta,  at  6  to  the  tktca^ 
and  at  c  to  the  operculum  and  peristoma. 

■  Biichaff;  Hnndbuch  der  TerTninolugie,  p.  Bfil,  Bimerk.  33. 

t  BisehuS;  lliodbueli  der  Bouinik,  vul.  i.  p.  1.10. 

(  Tlut  eviHi  luch  sennble  men  and  excellent  obicrYen  Bs  BiwlioFTthould  give  tbem- 
«1*«  up  to  this  childinb  spotting  wilh  cam|HTisons,  most  be  wholly  inconcviiBblc  to 
thiHe  vho  hii'e  not  nudjcd  the  history  of  modern  pliiloHiphjr  Biiice  Kint,  and  become 
acquainted  villi  the  injurious  in6uence  eicroised  upon  the  develapmenl  or  our  acientiGc 
pTUgtws  b)  the  spparenti;  intellectual  utue,  but  aciunlly  mere  Hlmlluw  twaddle,  which 
Schelling  Rave  forth  as  natural  philonophr.  (See  the  work  at  Frir>,  entitled 
ReinhDlH,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  Leipug,  IHD3.)  A  Tew  hollow  Mt  phraaei,  endowed 
with  such  an  unmeaning  power  of  geneiallution  that  the;  were  alike  applicable  to  nil 
Hibjtcti,  and  garnished  wiih  the  Uivial  comparimMis  of  superficial  wit,  which  is  far  more 
common  than  tcicniific  aculeness,  BufHced  to  lull  the  great  man  of  tbow  who  would 
willing);  jbiou,  without  baring  the  trouble  of  learning,  into  the  pleamnt  delusion  that 
Uiej  bad  ■ctuallj  leiied  science  by  tlie  forelock.  Even  in  science,  imforlunately,  num- 
bers giie  strcngilh  ;  and  he  who  understands  bow  to  throw  dust  in  people's  ejcs,  will,  at 
leaM  for  a  lime,  be  regarded  with  [vmiidoratiou ;  and  he  who  may  he  hindered,  by  devo- 
tion  to  one  i|>eei*t  branch  of  science,  ti-arD  working  out  the  philosophical  groundwork 
tat  hirmelf,  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  lo  remove  himself  fVom  Ibe  general 
iutoiieation  of  a  philosophical  mania  of  ijie  day.  Thus,  uncommon  minds  haie  been 
estranged  from  an  earnest  and  strictly  sciciilifie  le-earch  of  nature,  and,  suRering  Ihvir 
aclitity  to  lie  fettered  by  prevalent  prcjudiees,  liave  been  lost  lo  what  is  purely  pbilo- 
•ophical  and  tcientifid  and  waited  their  best  energie*  in  the  viiiooary  dreamt  of  an 
unbridled  fancy. 
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fu  The  lower  cellular  tissue  is  very  much  elongated^  and  thus 
fonu:^  a  filiform  support  for  the  rest;  sometimes  it  becomes 
blended  with  the  middle  one  by  a  gradual  swelling,  forming  the  neck 
or  coiiumy  or  it  forms  a  more  sharply  defined  thickening  of  a  difler- 
cut  form,  the  apopk^sisy  especially  marked  in  Splachnum. 

h.  The  middle  portion  forms  an  urn-shaped,  almost  cylindrical, 
seldom  obtusely  angular,  or  plano-convex  oigan,  and  becomes  de- 
velo|)ed  into  different  layers:  (1.)  to  a  central,  either  cylindrical  or 
mi>re  spherical^  cellular  mass,  the  cobtmella  ;  (2. )  to  the  coating  of  the 
theta ;  and  (3.)  to  a  deUcate  cellular  tissue  lying  between  the  other 
twi\  the  cells  of  which,  developing  as  sporangia  into  four  (?)  spores, 
lKH.\>me  dissolved  and  ab^rbed,  so  that  the  spores  are  left  free.  Each 
s[H^n>-cell  secretes  within  the  sporangium  a  peculiar  membrane, 
which  is  either  smooth,  or  covered  with  larger  or  smaller  warts  and 
anH>Ue.  The  wall  of  the  theca  itself  con^sts,  externally,  of  an  inte- 
gument in  which  several  layers  of  a  thin-walled,  close  cellular 
tissue  are  formed —  the  outer  membrane  {membrana  extema\  inter- 
nally of  several  layers  of  close  cellular  tissue — the  inner  membrane 
{inembrana  interna)^  surrounding  the  spores.  Between  these  two 
lies  a  layer  of  extremely  porous,  often  almost  filamentous,  loose 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  absorbed  by  the  time  the  sporo- 
carp  is  ripe. 

c.  The  upper  r)ortion  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  nucleus  is  de- 
veloped into  such  heterogeneous  cellulai*  structures,  that  it  sepa- 
rates, in  drying,  into  many  parts,  by  the  unequal  contraction,  and 
the  rending  of  homogeneous  from  heterogeneous  rows  of  cells,  partly 
from  within  outward,  and  partly  in  a  lateral  direction.  A  layer 
of  more  solid  cellular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  a  cover  (^operculum)^ 
either  flattish,  convex,  pointed  or  peaked,  separates  on  the  exte- 
rior from  the  upper  portion  of  the  nucleus,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  theca.  In  most  Mosses  an  annular  layer  of  three  or  four 
rows  of  cells  {annulus)  occurs,  obliquely  interposed  from  below 
and  from  without,  upwards  and  inwards,  between  the  theca  and 
the  operculum.  In  the  interior,  the  columella  is  naturally  conti- 
nued from  the  theca  into  the  point  of  the  operculum.  Its  ex- 
tremity appears  sometimes  on  the  falling  off  of  the  operculum,  as  a 
disc  or  membrane,  closing  the  whole  aperture  of  the  theca  {stoma). 
The  remaining  cellular  tissue,  between  the  end  of  the  columella  and 
the  operculum,  is  developed  into  a  highly  hygroscopic  tissue,  which 
separates  in  various  ways,  either  only  laterally,  into  from  four  to 
sixty-four  acutely  pointed  lobes,  teeth  (daites) ;  or,  at  the  same 
time,  from  within  outward,  so  that  two  rows  of  such  lobules  ap- 
pear, the  innermost  of  which,  where  broader  and  alternating  with  the 
teeth,  are  called  processes,  and  the  narrower  ones  occurring  be- 
tween these  processes,  the  cilia.  The  inner  layer  occasionally  ap{>ears 
to  coliere,  entirely  or  partially,  into  a  membrane ;  but  the  external 
one  more  rarely.  The  cells  of  the  external  lobules,  almost  all 
manifest  the  peculiarity  that  their  lower  and  upper  walls  become  so 
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disproportionally  thiokened,  that  the  horizontal  partitions  fonnei], 
bjr  the  drying  of  the  celle,  project  laterally,  as  well  as  townrds  the 
interior  and  exterior,  and  are  then  designated  trabecule.  The  inner 
lobules,  when  they  are  connected  t<^ther  as  a  membrane,  are 
always  merely  the  remains  of  torn  cells. 

I  have  here  given  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  arcfaegoniiim 
from  confessedly  proporlionably  circumscribed  and  incomplete  observa- 
tions of  my  own.  By  way  of  illuBtrating  the  terms  applied  to  tbe  indi- 
vidnal  parts  of  the  ripe  capsule,  I  here  give  the  nnnlysis  of  the  spoi'ocarp 
of  Hypnum  abietinum  (fig.  134.)    My  investigntions,  combined  with  what 


has  here  and  there  been  contributed  by  others*,  may  perhaps  suffice  to 
confirm  the  representation  given.  It  is  very  evident  that  there  are  still 
great  deficieacea  to  be  lamented,  and  that  innumerable  questions  present 
themselves,  especially  as  to  the  manner  in  which  separate  cells  and 
inasBea  of  tissues  have  originated.  What  appears  from  the  facts  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted  is,  that  bo  for  as  the  history  of  the 
formation  is  known  to  us,  a  rending  of  a  continuous  mass  of  cellular 
tissue,  but  nowhere  a  blending  together  of  divided  parts,  is  apparent,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  as  yet,  ecientificallj  speaking,  incorrect  to  regard 
the  AloBs  capsule  as  grown  together  from  different  pieces.  Tbe  very 
simple  structure  of  the  archegonium  makes  it  certainly  in  tbe  highest  de- 
gree improbable  that  it  will  ever  be  found  to  be  grown  together  out  of 
different  parts.  The  second  point  to  be  observed  here  ia,that  tlie  arche- 
gonium consists  of  continuous  cellular  tissue  from  witliin  outward,  and 
consequently  that  the  development  into  layers  of  different  cells  need  not 

*  Eipccutlj  H.  Mohl,  on  tbe  Spam  of  the  Cryptogami*,  Florm,  IRSS,  vol.  i.  p.  sa.; 
HbtCHT  of  DcTclopninit  of  Ibe  Capnile  uid  Spore  of  (Edipoditm  Gri_fflhiaii»m,  Sec, 
tf  W.  VtitatitM,  Aoa.  of  Nat.  Hitt.,  Aug.  1B39,  p.  456,  &c 
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necessarily  extend  throughout  the  whole 
length.  It  is  mere  prejudice  to  regard 
the  external  peristoma  as  appertaining  to 
the  external,  and  the  inner  peristoma  as 
appertaining  to  the  inner,  membrane. 
The  anatomy  of  most  Moss  capsules  near 
a  state  of  maturity*  ebows  evidently  that 
the  peristoma  and  walls  of  the  titeca  do 
not  stand  in  any  nearer  relation  to  each 
other  than  as  cells  to  the  ports  of  a  plant 
generally.  This  may  be  plainly  sewi,  for 
instance,  in  the  section,  cut  lengthwise, 
of  an  unripe  capsule  of  Grimmia  apo- 
earpa  (fig.  135.).  Starting  from  a  one- 
sided  and  false  view  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
botanists  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
regard  all  these  anatomical  individualities 
as  especial  organs,  and  then  to  seek  for 
methodical  arrangement  for  them;  whilst 
the  true  mode  of  observation  shows  us  that 
we  have  to  do  here  with  merely  tolerably 
regular  remnants  of  a  torn  organ.  If,  in- 
stead of  inventing  supposititious  tfaeoriea, 
pains  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  invei- 
re  exactitude,  it  would  soon  have  been  di^ 
r  peristoma,  that  there  was  no  room  here  for 
many  of  the  very  ludicrous  hypotheses  broached  regarding  the  subject.  In 
the  peristoma  we  must  distinguish  whether  the  third  upper  portion  of  the 
arclicgonium  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  length,  so  that  the 
peristoma  may  be  developed  into  vertical  rows  of  cells,  as  in  most  cases,  or 
whether,  as  in  the  Pott/lrichoidere,  &c.,  it  is  merely  the  flat  upper  portion 
of  the  theca,  and  is  therefore  rather  a  development  in  horizontal  layers. 
Here,  then,  tlie  inner  peristoma  or  the  membranous  expansion  of  the 
columella  are  the  same  thing,  and  formed  from  one  layer  of  cellular 
tissue.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  a  simple  (?)  layer  is  developed  into  the 
inner  pensloma,  directed  inward  from  the  wall  of  the  operculnra  ;  on 
this  first  layer  another  follows,  directed  inward,  the  cells  of  which  on  a 
section  all,  or  the  alternate  ones,  resemble  acute  equilateral  triangles,  the 
bases  of  which  are  directed  alternately  outward  or  inward.  In  these 
cells  the  horizontal  and  the  lateral  vertical  partitions  become  especially 
tliickened,  while  the  external  and  internal  walls,  on  the  contrary,  become 
blended  with  tlie  superjacent  cells,  and  then  separate  subsequently  from 
the  other  walls  :  thus  the  plaited  membrane  in  Buxbatimia,  Diphytcium, 
fcc.  is  formed  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
celts  that  on  a  section  appear  uniform  alternate  with  others  (i/ypnvm 
abietinum,  figs.  134.  1 36.),  the  persistent  lateral  partitions  of  tiie  former 

*  Compare  tli 


u  of  H.  Mohl,  he.  dL 
n  unripe  iporaoaqi.  Th«  eclk 
a  I  i,  (he  teeth  of  tb«  dmple 
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constitute  the  processes,  and  those  of  the  latter  the  ciliay  as,  for  instance, 
in  Hypnunty  and  Bryum,  A  perfect,  closed  cell  never,  however,  concurs  in 
forming  the  folded  membrane,  nor  the  processes  and  cilia  (so  far  as  they 
are  free  from  the  interior  outward).  A  wider  field  for  more  compre- 
hensive and  exact  observations  is  opened  here  than  I  have  hitherto  been 
enabled  to  pursue. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  view  which  was  first  proposed  by  the 
acute  Robert  Brown*,  namely,  that  in  most  peristomaees*  the  regular 
number  of  the  teeth  was  82,  and  that  when  fewer  were  present  it  must 
be  considered  owing  to  a  growing  together  of  several  into  one.  At  first 
sight  this  view  presents  much  in  its  favour.  But  the  circumstance  that 
this  law  is  not  applicable  to  Mosses,  the  peristomium  of  which  exhibits 
a  greater  number  of  teeth,  is  at  once  suspicious ;  besides,  the  history  of 
development  of  the  capsule  of  the  Moss  shows,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  extends,  that  we  cannot  speak  of  growing  together  in 
this  case,  but  merely  of  more  or  less  regular  splitting  down.  Finally, 
regularity  of  number  in  teeth  is  by  no  means  so  firmly  established  as 
many  might  assume,  for  we  not  unfrequently  find  peristomas  in  which 
there  is  one  tooth  too  little,  especially  in  the  Mosses  where  the  number 
of  the  dentations  exceeds  32.  The  almost  regular  divisibility  of  the 
number  of  teeth  by  four  must,  however,  always  strike  us  as  remarkable. 
The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  vegetable 
cell,  and  is  thus  determined  with  reference  to  teeth  from  their  first  forma- 
tion. A  comparison  of  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  some  of  the  AlgiSy 
na,  for  instance,  in  Meyen's  Tetraspora,  with  the  almost  constant  forma- 
tion of  four  spores  and  poUen-granules  in  one  parent  cell,  together  with 

*  Robert  Brown^  Miscellaneoui  Writings.     (Genn.  Trans.  II.  734.) 


'*  JBjjfpmmm  abuHmum,  Cross-section  of  the  still  green  sporocarp,  in  the  region  where 
the  eOim  and  processes  are  connected  at  the  base,  a,  A  deposit  of  thickened  cells  form* 
tng  the  operculum  ;  b,  separate  cells,  forming  the  dentation  of  the  exterior  peristomia ; 
c,  thickened  walls,  formed  by  a  row  of  cells  constituting  the  cilia  and  processes ;  the 
latter  eonnst  of  parts  which  project  externally,  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch, 
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a  few  other  facts,  appears  to  offer  an  indication  of  a  parent  cell  always 
giving  origin  to  two  or  four  new  cells,  and  that  consequently  in  a  limited 
hut  uninterrupted  formation,  the  cells  formed  and  the  equally  definite 
groups  of  cells  must  he  almost  regularly  divisihle  by  two  or  four.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  heyond  an  indication  to  be  looked  for  here,  and  it 
would  he  mere  empty  play  to  attempt  erecting  an  influential  law  upon 
BO  frail  a  foundation.  There  are,  besides,  many  deviations  to  be  met 
with  in  the  development  of  the  sporocarp.  In  die  Sphagnum  the  pro- 
truding archegonium  breaks  through  the  calyptra  in  an  upward  direction 
instead  of  tearing  it  away  from  the  base,  but  it  does  not  form  any  long 
seta.  In  the  so-called  Astomi  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  archego- 
nium becomes  developed  into  a  simple,  entirely  closed  capsule,  only  subse- 
quently irregularly  torn  open,  as,  for  instance,  in  Phascum.  The  amount 
of  cellular  tissue  that  remains  as  a  columella  is  also  very  variable,  so  that 
sometimes  there  is  scai'cely  a  trace  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  ripe  sporocarp. 
In  Andrecsd  a  simple  capsule  is  formed,  which  is  rent  lengthwise  into 
four  lobes,  which  remain  united  at  the  apex  and  base.  Finally,  in  a  great 
number  of  the  Mosses  the  upper  third  portion  of  the  archegonium  forms 
merely  the  operculum,  without  being  further  heterogeneously  developed 
inward  :  all  these,  consequently,  are  devoid  of  a  peristoma.  Meyen  pre- 
tends to  have  seen  spores  formed  in  Sphagnum  at  the  end  of  a  cellular 
filament  by  the  spontaneous  separation  of  a  parent  spore,  as  in  Liver- 
worts. I  have  never  been  able  to  find  these  filaments,  but  I  have  easily 
succeeded  in  pressing  out  four  perfectly  free  spores  in  a  young  condition 
from  the  parent  cell  (sporangium)  in  which  they  were  enclosed.  Finally, 
we  meet  with  a  deviation  in  some  PolgtrichaidecB,  where  four  plates  of 
dense  cellular  tissue  remain  between  the  inner  membrane  of  the  theca 
and  the  columella,  dividing,  until  the  sporocarp  is  nearly  mature,  the 
space  destined  for  the  spores  into  four  parts.  Many  other  interesting 
particulars  may  be  found  on  this  subject  in  Robert  Brown's  works*  ; 
we  have  also  recently  obtained  very  excellent  contributions  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spores  by  Lantzius-Beninga.  |  The  most  important  re- 
sult of  the  latter  work  is  the  fact  that  the  layer  of  the  archegonium,  from 
which  the  spores  are  subsequently  developed,  consists  originally  only  of 
a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  are  parent  cells.  Meyen  says  (in  his 
Physiologic,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.),  "  Robert  Brown  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  spores  of  Mosses  are  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  colu- 
mella." Palisot  de  Beauvois  had  asserted  that  the  true  spores  were 
formed  in  the  columella,  and  that  the  loose  granules  deposited  around  it 
were  the  pollen.  Robert  Brown's  assertions  are  directed  against  this  false 
view,  which  he  fully  sets  aside  in  his  usual  sure  and  profound  manner. 

D,  Little  buds  similar  to  those  mentioned  at  Ay  or  diso-sbaped 
lis  in  Polytiichum^  Splachnum,  contain  another  peculiar  organ  {an^ 
tkeridium)y  which,  as  in  the  above  mentioned,  also  occurs  with 
archegonia  even  in  the  same  blossom.  The  earliest  condition  in 
which  it  has  as  yet  been  observed  exhibits  a  small  ellipsoidal, 
longer  or  shorter  pedicled,  cellular  corpuscle,  having  a  dark  opaque 
spot  in  the  interior.  Somewhat  later,  we  may  definitely  distinguish 
a  simple  layer  of  cells,  enclosing  a  large  central  cell,  filled  with 
turbid  formative  matter.     Here  we  subsequently  find  cytoblasts, 

•  See  R.  Brown's  Miscellaneous  Works  (loc.  cit.  II.  682—744.). 

t   De  Evolutione  Sporidioruin  in  Cnpsulis  Muscoruni.  Gottingen,  1844. 
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and  the  whole  central  cell  is  finally  filled  wiih  a  close  and  very 
thin-walled  cellular  tieaue.  In  each  cell  a  spiral  fibre  of  two  or 
three  coils  is  then  developed.  On  their  complete  development  the 
spiral  fibres  lie  free  in  their  cell,  and  manifest  under  water  a  rapid 
motion  round  their  axes,  which  the  free  spiral  fibres  retain  for  a 
time  after  the  destruction  of  the  cell,  and  thus  move  onward  in  the 
water.  In  plants  of  the  previous  year  we  still  find  this  organ,  dried 
and  shrivelled  bother,  and,  as  it  appears,  deprived  of  its  contents 
by  an  orifice  in  its  upper  part. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  give  here  the  antheridia  of  Funaria  hygro- 
metriea  (fig.  137  6,  and   138.).      With  tbc  exception  of  a  few  unim- 


portant particulars,  what  is  now  given  is  all  that  wc  know  of  this  organ, 
from  which  has  originated  so  much  confusion  of  ideas  in  science.  Thus 
much  appears  fully  certain,  tluit  neither  in  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment, nor  in  their  atracture,  nor  in  their  physiological  relation,  do  they 
show  the  most  remote  analogy  with  the  anthers*  of  the  Pkanerogamia, 
and,  consequently,' that  the  application  of  this  designation,  togetlier  with 
all  the  visionary  matter  (the  pretended  tlieories)  based  upon  it,  are  al- 
tf^ether  devoid  of  all  foundation,  and  therefore  dn  not  belong  to  science. 
So  for  as  1  know,  no  observer  has  as  yet  spoken  of  the  central  cell,  which 

■    Ahhoogh  it  ia  in  the  higheil  Aegiee  erroneous  to  name  t)ie«e  «ni1  aimiUr  iinidurcs 
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""  F<Biaria  kfgmmtiTica :  two  young  planH.  n.  With  the  sporocarp  unfolding 
(■till  enelnaed  by  the  caljptra  (e),  and  very  youiig  (A>  ),  bearing  antheridi,-L 

"  A  long  wction  tluough  a  to-called  male  plant  of  Junnria  Aysronifricii  (£  of  the 
Sg.  1 37.)'  •*•  On  the  apex  of  the  atem  are  the  aiilheridin  (C),  lurroundcd  by  para- 
phy«.  (»)- 
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is  so  essential  to  the  signification  of  the  whole,  and  is  so  easily  recognised, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sphagnum^  where  it  may  with  the  greatest  ease  be 
isolated  long  before  the  origin  of  the  cellular  tissue.  In  like  manner, 
the  delicate  cellular  tissue  which  necessarily  precedes  the  formation  of 
the  spiral  fibres,  and,  according  to  ipy  views,  is  far  more  essential  than 
the  latter,  has  been  treated  as  a  secondary  matter  by  most  observers, 
owing  to  the  prejudice  they  had  once  adopted  of  considering  the  wliole 
organ  as  a  pollen-vesicle,  and  the  contents  as  the  matter  of  fructification 
(Jovilld) ;  entangling  themselves  in  confusion  in  spite  of  their  own  senses. 
The  spiral  fibres  have  elicited  the  most  observation,  owing  to  the  mo- 
tion they  manifest ;  and  they  have  thus  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
spermatic  animalculae.  In  the  course  of  my  own  careful  examinations  of 
Polytrichumy  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  this  motion  when  no 
water  was  applied  upon  the  object-stage.  When  water  was  present,  the 
fibres  exhibited  a  rapid  motion  about  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  on  which 
the  fibre  freed  from  the  cell  naturally  assumed  a  progressive  motion,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  archimedean  screw ;  I  have  never,  like 
other  observers,  succeeded  in  detecting  another  motion,  as,  for  instance,  a 
change  of  the  convolutions.  As  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  I  found 
fibres  which  had  a  spherical  head  at  one  extremity,  or  an  elongated  swell- 
ing gradually  merging  in  the  fibre,  or  a  spherical  protruberance  below 
the  other  extremity  of  the  fibre,  or  finally  a  spherical  head  with,  some 
distance  from  it,  an  elongated  swelling  and,  further  below  again,  another 
spherical  swelling.  I  hold  all  these  forms,  of  which  the  last-named  were  of 
the  least  frequent  occurrence,  as  mere  unimportant  irregularities  occasioned* 
by  the  adhesion  of  mucus,  and  not  to  be  the  heads  of  supposed  spermatic 
animalculae.  I  have  also  observed,  where  a  simple  head  was  present,  that 
there  was  as  often  a  progressive  motion  with  the  pointed  end  forward 
as  the  reverse.  (See  Plate  II.  figs.  9.  and  10.,  with  the  explanation). 
The  circumstantial  description  of  the  views  of  those  who  suppose  that 
they  have  here  found  spermatic  animalculse  may  be  met  within  Meyen*, 
where  the  discrepancies  occurring  in  the  observations  of  others  are  re- 
marked upon. 

I  will  venture  upon  a  supposition  regarding  the  morphological  signifi- 
cation of  these  parts  when  I  speak  of  the  ovule  of  Phanerogamia  ;  of 
their  physiological  importance  we  know  as  yet  nothing. 

§  103.  The  structure  of  Mosses  also  is  still  very  simple.  The 
stem  exhibits  in  most  cases  a  closed  circle  of  elongated  cells^  some 
narrower  and  very  thick-walled,  others  wider  and  thin-walled 
(circle  of  vascular  bundles),  separating  the  enclosed  parenchyma- 
tous mass  {medulla)  from  the  outer  portion  {cortex).  The  leaves 
mostly  consist  of  a  simple  layer  of  tabular  parenchymatous  cells, 
which  have  the  lateral  walls  frequently  porous,  as  Dicranunu  The 
upper  and  lower  walls  not  unfrequently  exhibit  a  papillose  pro- 
jecting thickening,  as  in  Orthotrichum  crlspum.  The  nerve  con- 
sists either  only  of  a  few  layers  of  somewhat  more  elongated  cells, 
or  of  two  bundles  of  elongated  thick-walled  cells,  which  arrange 

subject,  and  which  in  the  present  advancing  state  of  science,  may  thus  place  us  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  the  philological  dilettante,  with  their  ostensibly  scientific  remodelliog 
of  technical  terms,  and  necessarily  resulting  increased  uncertainty  and  diStiseness  A 
terminology. 

♦  Meyen,  Physiologic,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 
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themselves  aboTe  and  below  on  the  leaf-cells ;  or,  finally,  it  is  com- 
posed  of  an  actual  vascular  bundle,  that  is,  a  large  bundle  of  the 
above-described  (liber?)  ccIIb,  enclosing  elongated  wide  thin-wallcd 
cells  (vessels),  which  are  cither  interposed  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  leaf,  consisting  of  a  single  layer,  as  in  Caiharinea,  or  received 
between  the  two  layers  forming  the  leaf  as  in  Polytrichum.  The 
teta  consists  of  similar  elements  to  the  stem,  only  that  here  the 
cells  are  generally  thinner  and  longer.  The  cortical  cells  of  the 
seta,  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  theca  and  of  the  operculum,  the 
cells  of  the  peristoma,  as  well  as  frequently  the  cells  of  the  ad- 
hering fibres,  have  the  cell-walls  varying  in  colour  from  a  light  to 
a  dark  brownish  yellow.  The  cells  of  the  peristoma  generally  ex- 
hibit irregular  wart-likc  thickenings  upon  tlieir  walls,  which  often 
appenr  so  prominent,  that  in  the  case  of  Bryum  caspititium,  for 
instance,  the  points  of  the  dentations  seem  to  bo  narrowly  and 
Aeep\y  notched  at  the  sides. 

It  IS  fiirther  remarkable,  that  the  epidermis  appears  most  per- 
fectly developed  on  the  coUum  and  the  apophysis,  exhibiting 
Btomates  here.  There  is  generally  also  a  small  quantity  of  loose 
spongy  cellular  tissue  beneath  it 

Simple  aa  the  Btructure  of  Mosses  is,  we  are  very  deficient  in  exact 
observations  regarding  many  particulars.*  Thus  the  little  stem  of  Bux- 
baumia  aphylla  exhibits  much  that  is  interesting,  as,  for  instance,  the  in- 
dication of  a  reticular  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  in  the  medulla.  The 
leaves  of  Masses  and  their  nerves,  also  merit  more  thorough  investigation 
than  they  have  hitherto  received.  In  Catharinea  undalata  (tig.  139.) 
the  leaf,  as  in  most  other  Mosses,  with  the  exception  of  the  epeciea  of 
Potj/triehum,  consists  only  of  one  layer  of  cells  (A).  The  central  nerve 
{c\  however,  which  supports  the  a£fixed  lamella  (a),  consists  of  an  upper 
and  lower  epidermis,  between  which  a  true  vascular  bundle  is  interposed. 
This  (see  fig.  140.)  consists  of  liber-cells  {b  d\  enclosing  between  them 


fvlitlnta,    a.  On  the  mi 
.     .  mid-nerve  consist*  of  »o 

itHa,  and  thin-valled  wider  oneii  cnclowd  bj  it. 

Scc^n,  lengthwise,  through  the  miJ-nvrce  of  the   \e: 
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I  loni;,  very  miicli  expandeJ,  cylindrioul  cpIIb  (c)  (vesaeU  in  tho  BiDkplc«l 
I  form).  Robert  Brown  made  tliB  correct  obserruiiontlial  in  <'o/Anrm«i  the 
I  lamella  are  only  inserted  upon  the  raid-nerve,  while  in  Pbli/triehum  Oxvy 
I  are  found  upon  the  whok  surface  of  the  leaf.    (See  his  MiscelUneous 
I  Writings.)     It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Treviranua  (in  Linniea,  vol.  xr, 
p.  3.  plale  3.  fig,  6.)  refutes  this  view,  or  establishes  his  own  thai  the 
whole  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  nerve  in  I\>Ifflrichuin.     llie  lamella  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf  in  Polylrichum  exhibit  the  peculiarity  that 
tlie  lower  cells  are  always  thin-walled,  while  the  upper  and  lateral  M- 
pcciiilly  are  very  much  thickened.    In  P.  yuccafolium  these  upper  wall* 
are  bent  in,  so  that  each  lamella  shows  a  furrow  upon  its  free  edge. 
Many  have   contested   the   view   of 
I'll  .  there  being  marginal  nerves  in  the 

teiiTCB  of  Mosses,  but  without  having 
__^_^^_^^^_^^  examined   the  subject.     In    Mniunt 

^vT'     y^     Y"      iffi^^^l  punctatum,    for    instance,   they    are 

■    M        fv     -A^-agj^Vs^p  strikingly  evident,  and  formed  from 

thickened  cells  ranged  in  layers 
(fig.  141-  A  b).  The  etlls  of  the  hx- 
iniuBof  tlielenf  (d)  in  this  plant  like- 
wise exhibit  interesting  peculiarities 
from  the  manner  in  whieh  tliey  toe 
range<l  together,  as  may  be  seen  from 
fig.  141.  B,  C).  In  a  group*  of 
Mosses  consisting  of  SpAagnum,  Oc- 
ioblfpkarum,  Leucobiyum,  Ifieranum 
glaucum,  and  fFetssia  verticiUataf 
the  leaf  is  essentially  composed  of 
two  different  kinds  of  cells ;  nainely, 
eome  that  are  dosed,  narrow,  containing  chlorophyll,  and  others  broader. 
These  latter  distinctly  exhibit  thickening  layers,  either  merely  as  Ui^ 
pores,  whieh  subsequently  become  actual  apertures,  or,  as  in  Sphoffnum, 
also  spiral  libres;  they  lie  either  in  the  same  plane  with  the  green  cells 
(^Sphagnum),  or  they  cover  the  reticular  layer  of  green  cells  on  botb 
surfaces,  in  layers  varying  from  one  to  live.  Much  contention  has  been 
kept  up,  by  Meyen  especially,  concerning  the  structure  of  tbe  SphagnHm 
leaf;  but  this  must  be  considered  to  be  wholly  set  at  rest  by  Mohl.f 

The  slomata  on  the  capsule  of  Mosses,  however  simple  the  sulgect 
may  be  (there  being  really  not  the  stighleit  difference  between  these  and 
the  openings  found  in  the  PAanerogamia),  have  likewise  given  rise  to 
wonderful  discussions ;  and  botanical  myslifierB,  instead  of  treating  nalura 
simply,  as  sound  sense  dictates,  have  been  pleosed  to  express  themselves 
as  follows :  —  "  The  pores,  as  peripheric  members  allied  to  the  spiral  ves- 
sels, although  in  their  structure  they  cannot  be  compared  in  any  respent 
to  the  true  pores  of  the  epidermis  (the  reason  wherefore  neither  is  nor 

nZcUivxronSiihigQum.  TiibiDgen,  1837. 

a,   EpidetmU  lit  the  lower  lurrnce ;    b  iind  il,  lilxir-Uke  celta ;   c,  luculose  eiuniled 

"'  AtmuM  pKHrlalHm.  A.  A  nKlion  Ihrougli  Ui<  niRrgiii  of  llie  \cit:  n,  Imf-wltii 
k  iBirgMid  iwt.o.  B.  Pirtilion  lielirwn  thu  loiteiih  in  llicir  upper  p«ri,  lery  much 
lUrgnl.  C,  A  fcir  Inf  cell)  wen  frnin  ilic  •urface :  Ihv  Ane  lines  scpareting  ihs 
I'iif  or  oM  cell  ftom  ihv  other  csn  easily  be  Kiplaiiis'l  by  a  compiriion  with  B. 
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can  be  explained),  yet  manifest  a  tendency  towards  this  form.''  Sad  in- 
deed, that  men  of  intellect  should  seek  science  amid  such  a  confusion  of 
words !  By  others,  Robert  Brown  among  the  rest,  stomates  have  been 
considered  as  channels  for  the  evacuation  of  the  spores  ;  this,  however, 
they  cannot  be,  since  they  never  open  a  communication  between  the 
spore-cavity  itself  and  the  exterior.  The  spongy  cellular  tissue  below 
them  always  passes  gradually  into  a  close  cellular  tissue,  the  internal 
membrane,  as  it  approaches  towards  the  spore- cavity.  They  do  not  deviate 
in  the  most  trifling  degree  in  Polytrichum  alpinum  from  the  ordinary 
structure  of  the  stomata,  although  such  would  appear  to  be  the  case  from 
the  incorrect  delineation  of  Treviranus  (see  as  above,  fig.  18.).  I  have 
myself  been  unable  to  examine  the  pores  of  the  capsule  of  Lyellia ;  but 
if  the  delineation  of  Treviranus  (fig.  17.)  be  correct,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  stomata,  and  are  organs  of  an  entirely  special  kind.  I 
wonld  remark,  that,  although  I  am  not  confident  of  the  fact,  I  believe  I 
have  seen  spiral  fibres  in  the  cells  of  the  peristome ;  for  instance,  in 
Hypnum  triquetrum. 


b.  Agamic  Plants  havinrf  Roots. 
VL  CLUB-MOSSES  (LYCOPODiACEiE). 

§  104.  A  perfect  history  of  the  development  of  the  Lycopodiacecs 
remains  still  a  desideratum.  Only  so  much  is  certain^  that  in  the 
germination  of  the  larger  spores,  which  will  be  mentioned,  a  true 
root  appears.  In  the  perfect  plant,  the  stem,  which  is  almost  always 
recumbent,  develops  roots  on  the  lower  side,  along  its  whole  length, 
and  dies  off  from  below  upward.  The  leaves  always  follow  one 
another  closely  around  the  stem,  and  are  sometimes  twisted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  appear  as  if  they  were  ranged  in  one  plane  on  op* 
posite  sides  of  the  stem.  The  branches  which  arc  developed  from 
the  axillary  buds  often  stand  similarly,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ramification  is  pinnatifid,  or  the  bifurcating  branches  are  erect  and 
arranged  in  pyramidal  forms ;  in  rare  cases  the  stem  is  flat,  and  the 
leaves  far  asunder,  as  in  Bemhardia  complanata.  The  leaves  are 
almost  always  narrow,  lanceolate,  similar  to  the  leaves  of  Mosses, 
but  bearing  more  resemblance  on  the  recumbent  stems  (where  they 
evidently  stand  in  two  rows)  to  the  leaves  of  the  Liverworts,  and 
are  likewise  smaller  and  of  different  form  on  the  under  side  of  the 
stem.  All  are  provided  with  a  simple  mid-nerve.  The  greatest 
deviation  is  in  the  stem  of  the  IsoeteSy  which  is  shortened  into  a 
thick  disc,  and  has  long,  narrow,  grass-like  leaves,  that  enclose 
one  another  below  in  a  sheath-like  manner.  In  a  few  of  the  Zy- 
capodia,  the  axillary  buds  are  developed  into  a  somewhat  more 
fleshy  condition  in  all  their  parts,  and  spontaneously  (?)  separate  from 
the  stem  to  constitute  bulbcls  (bulbilli). 
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.t  appears  to  me,  that  tlie  I.t/copodia  ure  must  nearly  alliud  to  Mosses 
and  Liverworts,  from  the  little  we  as  yet  actually  know  of  tlie  luslory  of 
tlieir  entire  tnorphuloglcal  development.*  laoetcs  may  constitute  a  ecipa- 
rate  family  allied  to  these,  or,  still  I>ett«r  perLap?,  be  reckoned  as 
boloDging  to  them  ;  at  any  rale,  a  moderately  exact  comparison  will 
sutRce  to  show  that  this  plant  does  not  belong  to  the  BJnxocarpetg,  nnd 
that  it  cuiinot  either  constitute  a  transition  stage  from  any  iinmediattjy 
approximate  family  to  the  Rhizacarpett.  The  otd^  resenihlance  that 
has  led  to  their  b«ing  ptsced  together  was  the  drcumstance  that,  in 
botli,  the  reproductive  organs  wei-e  situated  below.  (With  equal  justice 
Jiaja  PaUinaca  and  the  Scorpion  might  be  brought  into  the  same  family, 
since  both  have  a  sting  in  the  taiL)  Hut,  as  ttie  statement  was  once 
printed,  It  availed  little  that  more  exact  observations  showed  I»otU»  ti 
be  devoid  of  any  analogous  characteristics,  or  even  the  must  reinoiu  re 
semblance  to  the  RAiiocarpea ;  DeCandolle  alone  appears  to  have  hod 
more  correct  views  on  tlie  subject.  Link  f,  a  few  years  ago,  again  coupled 
the  two  together,  invita  naturA, 

5  105,  A.  At  the  base  of  the  leaves  (which  are  Bomctimcs  com- 
pressed into  a  kind  of  club  at  the  extremity  of  an  extended  leafy 
stem,  and  assume  somewhat  different  forms),  or  more  rarely  in  an 
indentation  of  the  leaves  (for  iDStancc,  Tmesipterix),  there  arises  a 
cellular  knob,  whose  external  layers  of  cells  become  tlic  wall  of  the 
sporocarp,  and  whose  inner  cells,  as  parent  cella  {sparangia), 
generate  four  spores  each)  invested  with  a  peculiar  meuibranu, 
which  seldom  exhibits  warta  or  points,  nfler  which  the  sporangia 
become  absorbed.  In  the  Bem/iarditB  the  sporocarps  are  plarod 
upon  the  points  of  the  shoots,  two  or  three  grown  together.  The 
ripe  sporocarp  is  round,  kidney  or  crescent  shaped,  and  tears  with 
a  vertical  cleft  (as  in  Lycopodlnm  annotinum),  or  a  horizontal 
(L.  inundatum),  the  margins  of  which  are  often  lol«jd,  (ae  in  L.  a 
liculatam).  In  Isoetea  the  aporocarps  are  somewhat  immei'scd  in 
the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  covered  by  a  heart-shaped  scale.  Thejr 
contain,  among  obliquely  directed  cellular  filaments,  small  celluloir 
eacs,  with  many  small  spores  exhibiting  the  ordinary  formatioR, 
and  other  sacs  which  enclose  four  larger  sjiores,  cousiattng  of  cells 
provided  with  the  ordinary  integument,  and  having  a  thick 
of  carbonate  of  lime  (?). 

Mohlf  has  proved,    iia  Incontroverllhly  as  it  was  possible  witliout 

*  The  inttmling  experiment)  on   the  geniiliiiuion    of  the   \ap!t 
pursued  by  BiwhofT,  uid  GtM  miide  knovn  by  him ;  nolniihilsnding  « 
(Die  krypliiguniuben  GeviLcbte,  p.  97.),  "  We   find   no   liiiliaclly  icfiuktBil      . 
rooti  Til  thtt  LyeopiHtia"  Ihkbuh  he  hod  onlj  Ihe  old  devtloped  pliinl  in  lirw,     TUl  ^ 
eerUialy  a  runarlulde  illunUn^on  of  llic  extent  to  which  ihit  mtitiiw-lika 
science  ma;  blind  tlie  eyot  of  peopU  Men  agiiiirt  their  own  dj-cavi-riet. 

See  mioum   Species  in  Horto  Itegiu  Botanlcu  Dcrol.,  Berlin,  1811  ;■  wmIc  wUdt 
IS  Iwenij  years  behind  the  digKDverics  made  in  all  things  reliling  to  general  iciuiM, 

t  Mahl.  Ueber  die  murpliulo^Brlie    Bwlciitiiag  der   S|>OraiigUn  iler  mit  OtflMHC 
veriehencD  Kryptugjunen,  Tiihiogen,  1837,  p,  3B. 
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knowing  the  history  of  their  development, 
that  the  sporocarps  are  definite  modifications 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mode  of  their  development 
leads,  however,  to  the  same  results.  In  Iso- 
eies  we  are  still  deficient  in  more  exact  inves- 
tigations. It  seems  to  me^,  however,  that,  con- 
sidering the  exactly  similar  structure  of  the 
large  and  small  spores^the  difierence  of"  size, 
and  the  investment  of  (probably)  carbonate 
of  lime,  together  with  the  somewhat  greater 
complexity  of  the  fruit  owing  to  the  persist- 
ence of  the  cellular  tissue,  are  matters  of 
very  subordinate  importance.  *  Here,  too,  we 
must  seek  for  elucidation  solely  from  the  his- 
tory of  development. 

B.  In  some  of  the  Lycopodia  we  meet  with  another  form  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  rounded,  tetraedric,  opens  by  a  longitudinal  cleft 
into  two  trilobed  valves,  and  encloses  four  large  spores,  which 
consist  of  one  spore-cell  and  a  very  tough  investment  covered  with 
warts  or  reticulate  striae.  The  contents,  according  to  BischofF*, 
are  a  delicate  cellular  tissue. 

The  large  spores  are  certainly  identical  with  the  large  spores  in 
Isoeles;  and  if  even  their  contents  be  cellular,  this  must  be  merely  owing 
to  a  further  stage  of  development,  j 

§  106.  The  stem  of  the  Lj/copodiacece  consists  of  a  mass  of  rather 
loose  parenchyma,  intersected  by  a  central  simultaneous  (§  26.) 
vascular  bundle.  This  vascular  bundle  generally  has  the  vessels 
scattered  through  it  in  irregular  lines  and  bands,  and  mostly  sur- 
rounded by  a  deposit  of  brownish  thick-walled  parenchyma.  The 
vascular  bundles,  passing  into  the  leaves  and  lateral  stalks,  often 
run  in  an  oblique  direction  through  the  parenchyma,  separating 
from  the  principal  bundle  a  long  way  below  where  they  pass  off 
into  the  leaf.  The  leaves  consist  of  several  layers  of  roundish 
parenchyma,  intersected  by  a  vascular  bundle,  and  invested  by  an 
epidermis  exhibiting  stomata  on  both  surfaces.  The  wall  of  the 
sporocarp  has  mostly  two  layers,  the  external  one  displaying  flat 
cells  witn  tough  curving  lateral  walls,  and  the  inner  thin-walled 


*  Biscboff,  Die  kryptogamischen  Gewachse,  p.  110. 

f  The  Lycopodiacea  were  the  only  cryptogamic  plants  against  which  the  anther-mania 
had  not  been  directed;  when  (Jan.  IB.  1842)  Link,  not  content  with  his  discovery  of 
antberidia  in  Lichens,  likewise  provided  the  Lycopodiacete  with  anthcridia,  whicli  he 
maintaiaed  were  the  larger  spores.  (Froriep's  Notices,  vol.  xvi.  p.  74.)  Men  are 
always  nearest  to  a  new  stage  of  advancement  when  they  have  carried  out  a  definite 
folly  in  all  its  systematic  completeness.  Now,  therefore,  when  there  remain  no  further 
antheridia  to  be  discovered,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  worn-out  plaything  will  be  cast 
aside. 

'*'  Ljfcopodium  anfwtiHum,  A,  The  spore-leaf,  with  the  capsule ;  By  the  same  in  a 
longitudinal  section  ;    C,  spores  {$emen  Lycopodii), 
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i*Atllii0   In  Lycopodium  inumiatum  the  inner  cells  exhibit  thick  annular 
fibreffy  ($irniliir  to  wliat  we  find  in  the  fruit  of  the  Liverworts. 

Tlie  epidermis  of  the  upper  and  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  in  L, 
itoloniferum  differs  very  mueh.  The  cells  of  the  upper  one  are  thicker 
walled,  and  have  lying  upon  them,  here  and  there,  long  cells,  which  are 
iKiset  on  the  outer  side  with  from  two  to  three  rows  of  warts.  The  cells 
of  the  under  surface  are  thinner  walled,  and  contain  chlorophyll ;  while 
between  the  two  a  somewhat  spongy  cellular  tissue  is  interposed.  The 
stomata  are  only  found  upon,  and  close  to,  the  lea^-rib  of  the  Lycopodku 
The  annular  fibres  in  the  capsule-wall  of  L,  inundatum  were  first 
observed  by  Bischoff  *,  who,  however,  gives  an  incorrect  and  very  far- 
fetched exphination  of  them,  that  might  be  at  once  refuted  by  a  consider- 
ation of  their  early  condition. 


VIL  FERNS  (FiLiCEs). 

§  107.  In  the  germination  of  the  Ferns  the  spore-cell  breaks 
through  the  external  membrane  and  expands^  in  some  even  at  an 
absolutely  definite,  previously  indicated  point,  into  a  longer  or 
shorter  tube,  whoso  extremity  forms  new  cells,  which  gradually 
arrange  themselves  into  a  flat,  generally  bilobed,  proembryo ;  a  few 
of  these  cells  expand  downward  into  adhering  fibres.  At  a  definite 
part  of  this  proembryo  there  is  formed  a  group  composed  of  thicker 
cellular  tissue,  and,  by  degrees,  a  small  ovate  corpuscle,  one  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  prolonged  into  a  root,  and  the  other  into  a  bud, 
forming  the  stem  and  leaf. 

The  stem  then  assumes  two  essentially  different  modifications,  in 
one  of  which  it  does  not  expand,  and  in  the  other  of  which  it  does 
so  to  a  great  length  between  every  two  succeeding  leaves  (which  are 
always  cloaor  together  at  their  first  origin  than  they  appear  subse- 
(juonlly).  In  the  first  Ciise  the  stem  mostly  creeps,  subterraneously, 
so  that  the  leaves  alone  appear  above  the  ground,  as  in  Pteris 
af/uiiina,  or  it  creeps  upon  the  ground  or  up  trees  and  rocks  (as  in 
Lomaria  scmidens)  ;  in  the  second  modification  it  again  exhibits  two 
further  difterenccs,  according  as  the  root,  and  subsequently  the 
stem,  constantly  does  or  docs  not  die  off  from  below.  In  the  former 
case  it  rises  but  inconsiderably  above  the  earth,  occasionally  lying 
obliquely  in  it  (as  in  Aspidium  FiUx  mas) ;  in  the  latter  case  it  grows 
(but  only  under  the  tropics)  into  a  considerable  sized  trunk,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  liciglit  (tree-fern,  as,  for  instance,  Cyatheoy 
Dickstmia^  AhophUa^  &C.).  Almost  all  stems  exhibit  adventitious 
n>ots  {radix  advvnHtm\  arising  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  the  stem, 
and  occasionally  investing  the  trunk  with  a  thick  network  (as 
Cyathca  Scha/tsin). 

The  loaves  of  Ferns  arc  mostly  stalked,  seldom  sessile,  generally 
divided  into  lobes  at  the  mai*gin  (occasionally  in  the  most  various 

•    Die  kryptognmlschen  Gewnchset  p.  109. 
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and  beautiful  manner),  eeMom  eimply  undivided,  always  flat,  and 
having  vascular  bundles  (nerves,  nervi),  the  ramifications  of  which 
are  varied  and  elegant.  The  leaf  is  generally  connected  by  a  con- 
tinuous cellular  tissue  with  the  stem,  on  which  account  the  older 
leaves  only  wither,  to  the  lower  hard  part  of  the  leaf-stalk,  without 
falling  ofll  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  layer  of  early  withering 
cellular  tissue  forms  a  true  articulation  (articulatio),  so  that  the 
leaves  become  detached  from  a  defined  surface  (as  in  Cyatkea 
arborea).  Such  an  articulation  (?)  never  occurs  in  the  continuity  of 
the  same  leaf,  and  on  this  account  there  arc  no  true  folia  composita 
in  Ferns. 

Buds  are,  on  the  whole,  but  seldom  found  in  the  leaf-axils ;  yet 
they  do  occur,  aa,  for  instance,  in  the  ease  oiAspidium  Filix  mas.  On 
this  account  the  stem  of  Ferns  is  mostly  simple,  and  always  so  in 
the  tree  kinds.  Here,  too,  a  furcate  division  of  the  stem  at  it  apex 
appears  to  take  place  without  any  axillary  buds,  as  in  Polypodium 
ramoMum.  In  the  axillary  buds,  as  well  as  in  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  stem,  the  leaves  are  rolled  together  in  a  spiral  manner  (circinatc 
sestiTatioD,  (Bttioatio  cirdnata). 

In  a  few  tropical  Ferns  small  hollows  occur  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  at  first  covered  by  the  epidermis,  and  filled  with  a  peculiar 
spongy  cellular  tissue.  Hturs  and  glands  are  more  rarely  met  with 
in  Ferns,  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
small,  quickly-withering  scales  (palea). 

The  other  ezticmity  of  the  young  plant  developes  itself  down- 
wards into  the  earth  aa  a  multifariously  ramified  root,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  soon  dies  oflT  again  in  many  of  the  Ferns. 

It  frequently  happens  that  individual  cells,  or  groups  of  cells  of 
a  leaf,  separate  from  the  individuality  of  the  whole  plant,  form 
tubers,  and  subsequently  grow  independently  into  a  new  plant 
These  young  plants  are  formed  from  the  leaf-surface,  and  especially 
in  the  angles  of  the  division  of  the  leaf. 

We  have  some  beautiful  investigations,  as,  for  instance,  those  by 
I^alfuss*,  on  the  first  development  of  the  plant  from  tlie  spore  (Qg.  143.) ; 


'  Du  Wcwn  det  Puakriiutcr,  Ac,  Ldpiig,  IS?T. 
■  Pterii  iptciata.     a,    GtnniiiBti^C  tporei    h.  nrlj  condilion  or  the  procmbr) 
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but  even  theM  are  very  far  from  being  complete  ;  there  is  no  reference 
whatever  made  here  to  the  first  origin  of  the  new  cells.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  observation,  that  there 
appears  in  the  proembryo  an  OFate  corpuscle  free  at  both  enda,  which 
naturally,  therefore,  remain  capable  of  propagation  in  opposite  direction^ 
by  which  the  morphological  diatioc- 


tion  of  stem  and  r 
appears  in  the  series  t 


!•  144.)  first 
'  v^etable 
forms.  Our  knowledge  re^uding 
the  extensive  history  of  develop- 
ment  is,  however,  very  deficient, 
and  we  need  far  more  exact  and 
fundamental  iapestigations  on  the 
relation  of  stem  and  leaf,  aa  well  m 
on  the  formation  of  the  furcated 
divisions  of  the  stem  and  the  germi- 
mation,  since  without  such  observa- 
tions little  that  is  of  importance  c*n 
be  said  upon  the  sulgect. 

The  morphology  of  leaf  and  stem, 
as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  Fents, 
must  be  derived  from  the  Phaturo- 
gamia  ;  the  term  frond  (/rondai),  u 
applied  to  the  leaves,  is  here  qmte 
superfluous. 

We  know,  as  yet,  nothing  of  the  signification  of  the  accumulation  of 
pulverulent  cells  *  in  the  axilla  of  tropical  Ferns,  wbich  Von  Martins  once 
asserted,  without  any  reason,  to  he  antheridia ;  they  may  perhaps  be 
wholly  analogous  to  the  lenticela  of  Pkanerogamia  (see  below). 

§  108.  A.  In  all  caeee  spores  are  formed  in  the  tissue  of  a  true 
leaf,  which  either  appears  wholly  unchanged  or  is  attenuated  by  the 
non-development  of  all  or  of  the  moat  superfluous  part  of  the 
parenchytna  around  the  princlgHil  nerves :  I  call  it  the  spore^Ienr 
[sporofjht/llum).  Where  it  diifers  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  leaves,  it  shows  upon  the  back,  or  on  the  margin,  differently 
formed,  scattered  accumulations  (son)  of  eporocarps,  which  are 
generally  entirely  or  partially  covered  by  a  definitely  formed  fold  of 
the  epidermis  (the  indnsium).  The  several  sporocarps  are  commonly 
fastened  to  a  somewhitt  elevated  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  which 
appears  ae  a  short  pedicle  or  as  a  seam,  more  seldom  aa  an  elongated 
pedicle  (oa,  for  instance,  in  Hymenopkyllum),  and  they  are  formed 
in  the  following  manner :  —  From  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  (that 
is,  from  those  pedicles)  there  rises  a  cell,  which  soon  separates  into 
two,  one  cylindrical  and  one  spherical.  In  both,  new  cells  ore 
formed  ;  in  one  they  form  the  pedicle  of  the  sporocarps,  the  others 
fill  the  spherical  terminal  cell  {capsula) ;  the  most  external  consti- 

*   Compu^  H.  MdIiI,  De  Siruclura  Filicum  Arbamrum,  Slonub.  18S3,  p.  7.  %  1& 

"'  Pttrii  iptt.      B,  Gcnniiuting  plani :   a  a,  the  Ivo  lobei  of  the  proembrjo ;  b,  the 

lint  ]e>r  of  the  joimg  plant  j  c,  the  rooL      A,   A  longitudinml  Kction  of  a  i 

•■T4ier  genninMing  pUni :  a,  loba  of  the  tmbryo ;  6,  fint  leaf  of  the  plant 

4,  icnniiwl  bud. 
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tute  a  cellular  wall^  and  the  internal  ones  parent  cells  {sporangia)  for 
the  spores,  being  absorbed  soon  after  the  latter  are  perfectly  de- 
veloped and  have  been  invested  with  a  special  membrane  covered 
with  warts  or  folds.  From  the  parietal  cells  a  series  of  cells  is 
formed,  running  either  vertically  or  obliquely  from  the  pedicle 
almost  entirely  round  the  capsule,  or  forming  a  horizontal  zone  at  a 
greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  top  of  the  capsule,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  inner,  and  upper  and  lower  contiguous  walls  become 
very  much  thickened,  while  the  other  walls  remain  thin.  These 
cells  constitute  what  is  termed  the  ring  {annulus) ;  by  its  unequal 
contraction  in  drying,  the  capsule  is  opened  for  the  escape  of  the 
spores.  In  other  Ferns  the  small  quantity  of  parenchyma  developed 
around  the  nerves  forms  in  its  interior  groups  of  parent  cells  and 
spores,  so  that  the  lobules  of  the  leaf  swell  spherically  into  capsules, 
and,  occasionally  bursting  open  by  means  of  an  imperfectly  com- 
pleted ring,  shake  out  the  spores  (as,  for  instance,  in  Ophiofflossets, 
OsmundacetB). 

B.  It  is  only  in  the  proembryo  of  Ferns  that  we  find  organs  simi- 
lar to  the  antheridia  of  Mosses  and  Liverworts;  here  they  occur 
either  upon  the  margin  or  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  are  most 
spherical  and  unpedicled. 

By  way  of  illastration  of  the  above,  I  will  give  circumstantially  the 
delineation  of  a  part  of  the  spore-leaf  of  Pteris  ckinensis  (fig.  145.  A^  B), 
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tokd  of  Adianium pubescens  (fig.  145.  C),  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  cap- 
sale  of  Seolopendrium  officinarum  (fig.  146.). 


•«  PiertM  db'iMJUtf.  A,  Part  of  the  spore-leaf :  a,  6  dcMgnates  the  direction  of  the 
MeCioQ.  B:  a,  (  ii  the  lesf ;  c  o  its  thickened  margins ;  d  d,  folds  of  the  margins  (in- 
duMft) ;  c  c,  eapsules.  (^  Part  of  the  spore-leaf  of  Adiantum  pttbesceni,  with  some 
sori,  or  heaps  of  sporoearps,  covered  with  reniform  indusia. 
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The  easily-traced  Iiistcry  of  de- 
velopment of  the  capsule  (as  I  have 
given  it  according  to  my  observations 
on  Blechnum  gracite)  relieves  me 
from  the  necessity  of  wasting  one  word 
in  refuting  the  imaginary  origin  of 
the  capsule  from  a  l«if  roUed  inward, 
ftnd  which,  of  course,  has  been  duly 
derived  from  a  fantastic  imagination. 

Muhl*  hosrefuted  this  andtheother 
viovr,  that  the  sporophjU  is  formed 
by  the  blending  of  a  leaf  and  a  twig ; 
entering  into  lh«  subject  with  more 
prv>foundne^  of  argument  than  such 
un.4cientiDe  sports  of  fancv,  in  mj  opi- 
nion, merit,  and,  with  hi:iever^manifest 
aeutonoss  of  comprvhensioo,  has  ap- 
plied the  results  of  his  own  excellent 
investigations  to  develop  the  simplest 
and  most  natural,  and  conse^juently 

also  the  only  true,  view  of  Fern  fruits.  The  Jbrmal  mania  for  discovering 
antheridia  in  the  Cryptogamia  for  a  long  time  failed  to  find  support  in  the 
class  of  the  Ferns ;  for  stomatea  and  the  groups  of  spiral  cells  in  which  the 
spiral  vessels  of  tho  lunf-nerves  terminate,  the  indusium,  and  other  parts, 
although  termed  nnlhers,  could  not  for  any  length  of  time  be  main- 
tained tu  be  such.  Fortunately  for  those  who  delight  in  sporting  with 
words  wittiiiut  aftlxiiift  any  dcflnite  ideas  to  them,  a  few  gliuidular  hurs 
(cells,  of  wliii'li  tlio  last,  wliicli  wns  spherical  or  ovate,  contained  some 
gum  and  uiucuk)  wero  found  near  the  capsules  in  some  specimens  of 
Ferns ;  tlicy  were  pronounced  to  be  anthers,  and  tlie  discoverers  rejoiced  in 
the  self-natisfaction  of- having  followed  the  course  of  science.  Ifa&eant 
g'tbi!  I  can  corroborate  the  fact  of  there  being  glandular  hairs  in  many 
Ferns,  and,  indeed,  on  the  very  peduncle  of  the  sporocarps,  but  they  are 
decidedly  wanting  in  the  ease  of  a  great  mitny  others.  For  my  part,  I  am 
surprised  that  no  one  has  as  yet  insisted  upon  the  presence  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  as  eyes  and  ears,  in  plants,  since  they  are  possessed  by  animals ; 
such  an  assumption  would  not  be  a  bit  more  absurd  than  the  mania  of 
insisting  upon  having  anthers  in  the  Cryptogamia,  simply  because  they 
are  found  in  the  Phanerogamia. 

We  are  indebted  to  Niigelif  for  the  discovery  of  the  antheridia.  It 
is  very  easy  to  confirm  his  assertion  by  direct  observation  (fig.  143.). 
They  do  not  difier  essentially  from  those  of  Mosses  and  Liverworts. 

§  109.  The  stem  of  Ferns  consista  of  a  mass  of  parcDchyma,  tra- 
versed by  simultaneous  vascular  bundles  (§  26.),  and  may,  when 


dii    SparangiuTn  6er  mit  GefiitKa 
liigeli,  Tol.  L   put  i.  p.  1G8. 


*   Mohl,  Morphologische  Itetrulitun 
versehencn  Ktyptogamen,  Tubingen,  IBav,  p.  1 1. 

t  See   Zeitschrift  fiir  wiss.  BoL  von  Schleiden  und 
{IS44). 

"■  Scotopendritim  offidnaram.  A,  Tfae  ripe  capiiile  :  a,  the  pedicle ;  A,  d,  c,  the  ring ; 
e,  the  pliuic  wliere  the  capsule  ii  torn  open.  B,  Fart  of  the  ring  of  a  capanle  that  ii 
hunt  open  ;  a,  the  lide  turned  Grom  the  capsule.  C :  a,  the  aporc;  b,  the  lame  (afltr 
the  remoTal  of  the  external  memhrane)  with  a  cytobUtt 
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the  latter  are  in  a  more  or  less  closed  circle,  be  distinguished  into 
medulla  in  the  interior  and  cortex  in  the  exterior.  The  vascular 
bundles  lie  in  their  vertical  course  alternately  side  by  side,  so  as 
to  form  a  net,  the  meshes  of  which  furnish,  at  their  upper  part, 
branches  of  the  bundles  to  the  leaves  and  branches,  where  the  latter 
are  present ;  we  find  a  few  isolated  vascular  bundles  in  the  medulla 
of  the  arborescent  Ferns,  which  pass  out  through  those  meshes 
into  the  leaves.  The  vascular  bundles  have  often  a  band-like,  or 
channel-shaped  form,  compressed  from  within  outwards;  and  are 
generally  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  thick-walled  elongated  cells 
coloured  brown  (by  tannin  and  humic  acid  ?) ;  and  bundles  of  such 
cells  alone  also  traverse  the  stem.  The  parenchymatous  cellular 
walls,  on  dying,  speedily  acquire  a  more  or  less  dark  brown  colour. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  Ferns  contain  a  large  quantity  of  tannin. 
The  parenchyma,  especially  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  often  con- 
tains much  starch  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  Marattia  cicut<Bfolia\ 
which  serves  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  vascular  bundles  are  composed  of  porous  vessels,  having 
the  pores  small,  or  most  frequently  with  slits ;  sometimes,  however, 
as  in  the  leaf-stalks,  we  find  spijral  vessels  which  admit  of  being 
unrolled.  The  leaves  but  rarely  consist  of  one  single  cellular 
layer  (such  being  only  the  case  in  the  HymenophyUe(B)y  but  generally 
of  several,  forming  two  laminas :  an  upper  one,  composed  of  short 
cylindrical  cells,  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  an  under 
one,  formed  of  loose  spherical,  or  sponge-like,  parenchyma.  More- 
over, the  two  sides  are  invested  with  a  true  epidermis,  which  always 
exhibits  perfect  stomata  on  its  lower  surface.  The  upper  epider- 
mis not  unfrequently  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells.  Isolated 
bundles  of  liber  cells  are  often  met  with  above  and  below  the 
vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  potash  salts. 

The  attempt  to  represent  the  stem  of  the  Fern  as  merely  composed  of 
leaf-stalks  grown  together  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  law 
of  its  development,  and,  consequently,  so  totally  devoid  of  foundation,  that 
we  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  contest  the  point.  Germination  shows 
that  there  is  a  rudiment  of  the  stem  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  leaves 
and  leaf-stalks.  We  may  refer  for  the  anatomy  of  the  stem  to  MohFs 
work,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  certainly  still  leaves 
mach  to  be  done,  although  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  the  deficiency. 
We  now  feel  the  want  of  the  history  of  the  living  development,  and  a 
much  greater  service  would  be  rendered  to  science  if  one  of  the  many 
travellers  in  Brazil  would  furnish  us  with  the  result  of  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  this  development  in  the  stem  of  an  arborescent  Fern,  instead  of 
adding  a  couple  of  thousand  dried  new  species  to  the  80,000  which  we 
already  possess,  and  which  are  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  while  we  continue, 
as  at  present,  hardly  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  any  one  single  speci- 
men. The  annulus  of  the  sporocarp  exhibits  a  structure  similar  to  the 
teeth  of  the  fruit  of  the  Mosses.  I  think  I  have  detected  very  delicate 
spiral  fibres  in  the  cells  of  the  walls  of  the  fruit  in  Ophioglossum 
and  Oimunda, 
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Vni.  THE  HORSETAILS  (Equisetace^). 

§  1 1 0.  The  spore-cell  of  the  EquisetacetB  expands  into  an  utricle,  at 
one  extremity  of  which  new  cells  are  formed,  that  gradually  acquire 
the  form  of  a  many-lobed  flat  expansion,  a  simple  cellular  layer, 
several  cells  of  which  become  elongated  into  filiform  adhering  fibres 
(the  proembryo).  At  one  point  of  this  proembryo  there  appears 
a  cellular  node,  which  develops  itself  upwards  into  the  bud,  stem, 
and  leaf,  and  downward  to  a  root.  The  main  stem  appears,  how- 
ever, to  die  off  very  speedily  in  the  case  of  most,  while  in  its  place 
are  developed  from  the  axillary  buds  of  the  first  leaves  lateral 
branches,  which  run  horizontally  below  the  surface,  never  assume 
a  green  colour,  and  whose  lateral  branches  partly  rise  in  a  vertical 
direction,  and  appear  above  the  ground.  All  the  stems  of  the 
Equisetaceat  are  round,  mostly  furrowed  and  regularly  elongated 
between  the  successively  ranged  leaves  {inteniodiumy  intemode). 
At  the  roots  of  the  leaves  the  stems  are  somewhat  contracted,  and 
easily  break  off  (nodi,  nodes).  The  leaves  are  small,  scaly,  ranged 
in  a  whorl,  and  grown  together  by  the  lower  part  of  their  margin 
into  a  sheath  closely  surrounding  the  stem.  The  axillary  buds  of 
the  stem  above  ground  burst  in  a  remarkable  manner  through  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  and  form  whorls ;  these  have  also,  less  frequently, 
lateral  branches.  The  individual  lateral  branches  are  not  invariably 
elongated,  but  enlarge  spherically  between  every  two  circles  of 
leaves,  become  fleshy,  and  then  readily  separate  from  the  stem  into 
their  individual  joints. 

I  have  not  myself  enjoyed  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  germina- 
tion of  the  EquisetacecB ;  and  the  description  given  is  taken  from 
Vaucher*  and  Bischoff.f  But  both  leave  very  much  to  be  desired.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  how  any  one  can  say  "  new  cells  appear,  new 
cells  seem  to  occur  between,"  without  even  touching  upon  the  obvious 
inquiry  "  whence  come  these  cells  ?  "  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  difficulty 
that  there  is  in  giving  a  correct  account  of  what  we  have  observed ;  and 
assertions  of  this  nature  are  all  but  untrue,  since  it  merely  amounts  to 
this,  that  in  one  case  he  saw  a  few,  and  in  others  many  cells,  the  position 
and  interposition  of  the  cells  originating  in  fancy  and  not  from  observa- 
tion. We  must  remark,  that  in  the  primary  stem  the  first  leaf-circles 
are  scarcely  removed  from  each  other,  and  that  the  expansion  of  the 
inter  nodes  of  the  stem  begins  higher  up. 

§  111.  At  the  points  of  the  stems  above  ground,  or  of  their 
branches  (often  in  peculiar  branchless  stems),  several  closely  con- 
tiguous leaf-whorls  become  developed  into  an  ovate  fructification. 
The  individual  leaves  {sporophylla)  change  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  disc,  attached  by  a  pedicle  at  its 

•   Mem.  de  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  vol.  x.  p  429. 
f   Die  kryptogainischen  Gewaclise,  p.  40,  et  seq. 
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centre.  From  five  to  seven  hemispherical  sporocarps  are  developed 
from  and  upon  the  lower  and  inner  surface  of  the  disc.  Two 
layers  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  these  form  the  wall  of  the  fruit. 
The  inner  cells  become  parent  cells  {sporangia)^  and  from  each  of 
these  one  spore  is  produced  from  a  distinct  cytoblast.  Two  spiral 
fibres  are  simultaneously  formed  in  the  parent  cell^  which  at  first 
completely  cover  the  inner  wall,  are  rounded  off  at  both  extremities, 
and  somewhat  flattened  out,  and  are  firmly  closed  together.  The 
spiral  coils  are  subsequently  somewhat  separated  by  the  expansion 
of  the  parent  celL  When  the  spores  are  quite  mature,  the  hygro- 
scopicsd  spiral  bands  tear  the  delicate  wall  of  the  parent  cell,  and 
wholly  separate  from  each  other,  although  they  remain  adhering  by 
the  centre  to  the  spore.  The  sporocarps  then  split  longitudinally, 
and  emit  the  spores. 

The  whole  fructification  of  the  Equisetacea  (fig.  147.  Ay  B)  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  —  setting  aside  the  actual  development  of  the  parent 
cells  of  spores  {fig.  148.  A — D)  from  the  antheriferous  inflorescence  of 
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Tiixus*  —  by  any  morphological  or  anatomical  characteristic,  on  which 
even  a  merely  specific  distinction  can  be  established.  This  peculiarity 
was,  however,  for  a  long  time  put  under  contribution  by  the  fancy  of 
botanists,  and,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  the  antheridia  mania  did 
not  sufler  the  Eqtdsetacea  to  escape.  As  nothing  else  appeared,  the 
onfortnnate  spiral  fibres  were  chosen,  as  occasionally  a  few  mucus 
grannies  might  be  seen  adhering  to  them.  As  early  as  18ddt  Mohl  gave 
a  correct  explanation  of  these,  and  I  myself  had  often  followed  the  history 
of  their  development,  which  it  is  extremely  easy  to  do,  always  arriving 

*  Compare  also  MohPs  Sporang  der  Kryptog.  p.  7. 

t  Mohl,  Flora  of  1833,  on  the  Spores  of  Cryptogamic  Plants,  p.  15. ;  and  the  work 
belbre  quoted. 

"»  Eymimhtm  Kmotum,  A^  Fruit-bearing  extremity  of  the  stem.  Bj  Separate  spore- 
leaf,  aeen  from  the  side ;  magnified  strongly. 

'«  Equitehm  arv€n$e.  A,  Young  mother-cell,  with  a  spiral  layer  of  thickening  :  the 
dotted  lines  show  the  spore  shining  through,  with  its  large  cytoblast.  B,  The  same 
mother-cell,  seen  from  above.  C,  The  spore  from  it.  D,  Completely  developed 
niotbcr-cell,  with  the  spore  in  it ;  a,  interval  between  the  turns  of  the  spiral  fibres. 
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at  the  same  results,  althoagh  at  the  time  I  was  unacquainted  with  Mohl's 
observations.  That  Link*,  in  the  year  1841,  should  speak  of  antheridia 
in  a  work  where  one  might  expect  to  find  not  only  a  complete  use  made 
of  the  materials  at  the  author's  command,  but  likewise  a  thorough  in?es- 
tigation  of  the  subject  treated  of,  makes  one  almost  envy  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  make  work  a  matter  of  so  little  moment  Meyen  says 
nothing  of  this  subject,  the  L^copodiacets  and  EquiseUicecB  not  being 
treated  of  in  his  system  of  Physiology. 

§  1 12.  The  stem  of  the  Equiseta  consists  of  a  somewhat  lax  par- 
enchyma^ separated  by  a  circle  of  from  six  to  ten  successive  closed  (?) 
vascular  bundles  (§  26.)  into  medulla  and  cortex.  In  the  under- 
ground stem  the  external  cortical  cells  become  by  degrees  more 
tough  in  the  walls,  and  porous.  Air-cavities  occur  alternately  with 
every  two  vascular  bundles,  formed  in  the  cortex  by  the  laceration 
and  resorption  of  the  cellular  tissue.  A  similar  opening  occurs  in 
the  axis  of  the  medulla.  The  vascular  bundles  are  developed  from 
within  outward,  contain,  most  internally  annular  vessels,  then  spiral 
vessels,  and  finally  porous  vessels.  The  first  portion  formed  soon 
dies  ofi^,  the  cells  tear,  and  thus  an  air-hole  is  formed  in  the  vascular 
bundle  itself;  and  we  often  find  the  annular  or  spiral  vessels  pro- 
jecting into  this  aperture,  or  their  remains  fallen  into  it.  In  the 
furrowed  stems  there  lie  upon  the  projecting  ridges  bundles  of  thick- 
walled,  elongated  (liber)  cells;  such  a  layer  often  appearing  under  the 
whole  epidermis  of  the  stem,  as,  for  instance,  in  Equisetum  Jluviatile. 
The  vascular  bundles  at  the  nodes  range  themselves  closely  into 
a  circle,  and  give  off  from  here  twigs,  which  pass  into  the  leaves 
and  lateral  branches.  The  parenchyma  at  the  nodes  has  also 
smaller  and  closer  cells.  The  leaves  have  one  vascular  bundle, 
and  on  their  outer  surface  one  bundle  of  liber ;  and  between  the 
two  we  find  an  air-passage.  Their  free  unjoined  extremities 
are  mostly,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  part,  composed 
of  two  thin  cellular  layers,  dry  and  membranous.  They  are 
furnished  in  the  middle,  like  the  stem  itself,  with  an  exceedingly 
firm  epidermis,  which  distinctly  exhibits  stomata,  arranged  mostly 
in  rows,  and  whose  cells  are  for  the  most  part  thickened  towards 
the  exterior  in  a  wart -like  manner.  In  the  cellular  walls,  especially 
in  these  wart-like  projections,  we  find  deposited  a  large  quantity 
of  silica,  in  the  form  of  small  lamellae,  which  may  be  isolated  by 
means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  only  destroys  the  v^e- 
table  substance ;  they  unite,  however,  on  being  heated  from  the 
action  of  the  potash  salts  present,  and  then  retain  in  the  ashes  the 
perfect  forms  of  the  living  plants.t  The  inner  layer  of  the  wall 
of  the  sporocarp  is  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  spiral  fibrous  cells. 
The  spherically  enlarged  stems  below  the  surface  contain,  in  a  close 
cellular  tissue,  starch  (?)  and  oil,  and  have  only  very  small,  imper- 
fectly developed  vascular  bundles. 

•  Link,  Fdicum  Species,  &c.,  p.  9. 

-f  Struve,  Dc  Silicia  in  Plantis  nonnulla.    Berlin,  1 835. 
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One  peculiarity  1  often  met  with  in  the  subterraneous  stems.  The 
somewhat  elongated  cells  which  bound  the  air-pafisoges,  at  a  lute  stage 
begin  to  develop  cells  in  their  interior.  These  penetrate  particular 
places  in  the  wall  of  the  mother  cell,  and  project  aa  utricles  into  the  air-  ' 
cavities,  then  expand  into  a  perfectly  globular  form,  become  cut  off  by 
coDHtriction,  and  thus  fill  the  air-space  up  a  second  time  with  lax  globular 
cellular  tissue.  I  cannot  yet  decide  whether  Ibis  is  a  diseased  or  a 
r^ular  structure. 


B.  Sexual  Plants  {PI.  gamica). 

§  113.  The  sexual  plants  arG  at  odcc  cbaracterised,  as  a  lurge 
and  connected  division  of  tho  vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  peculiar 
nmnner  in  which  a  new  individual  is  fonned,  and  by  the  double 
and  essentially  distinct  organs  which  are  required  for  this  purpose. 
Firstly,  they  develope  four  cells,  clothed  by  a  peculiar  membrane, 
within  a  mother-cell  {sporangium  of  the  Aganue),  which  becomes 
absorbed  subsequently,  so  that  the  former,  when  perfectly  mature, 
lie  free  in  a  little  sac  composed  of  cells  (sporocarp  of  the  Agnma:). 
This  sac  is  called  the  anther  {anthera),  the  sporesare  called  pollen 
or  poIlen-granulcB  {granula  poUinii),  and  the  special  membrane  by 
which  they  are  clothed  is  the  external  poUcn-membrane.  Secondly, 
they  produce'  a  cellular  body  free  in  any  case  at  the  apex,  of  oval 
or  elongated  form,  in  wliich  one  cell  becomes  so  much  enlarged 
that  it  causes  the  absorption  of  a  part  of  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance, and  thus  a  considerable  cavity  is  produced  in  the  body. 
This  body  is  called  the  seed-bud  (or  ovule)  {gemmula);  the  great 
cell  is  the  embryo-sac  {sacculus  embiyonifenis).  The  sac  contains 
cytoblafltema,  from  which  (excepting  in  the  Rhizocarpra)  new  cells 
are  formed,  gradually  filling  the  enkbryo-sac,  until,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  growing  embryo  again  dis})1aces  them.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  new  plant  proceeds  by  the  expansion  of  the  cells  of 
the  pollen-granules  into  a  tube,  which  under  favourable  circum- 
stances penetrates  to  the  embryo-snc.  The  other  end  of  the  pollen- 
tube  dies  away  while  the  extremity  in  the  snc  develojies  new  cells, 
which  become  arranged  into  the  form  of  the  rudimentary  plant, 
the  embryo. 

I  have  here  only  drawn  attention  to  those  points  admitted  with  re- 
spect to  the  Phanerogamic  plants  by  all  thu  best  observei's  of  recL-nt 
times.  (With  regard  to  the  R/tizocarpca,  see  the  special  esplnnationa.) 
1  have  here  displayed  the  essential  facts,  namely,  the  analogy  of  the 
course  of  formation  and  the  nature  of  the  pollen  with  those  of  the 
spores  of  the  Agama,  and  the  wholly  similar  conversion  of  thu  pollen 
into  a  tube,  of  which  one  end  (thongh  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that 
we  do  not  know  precisely  how)  forms  newcclU,  which  gradually  arrange 
themselves  and  form  the  new  plant,  while  the  other  end  diea  away ;  com- 
paring this  witli  the  germination  of  Mosses,  Ferns,  &c. :  and,  while  1 
have  distinctly  mai'ked  tliia  coniparison,  it  will  at  once  have  become  evi- 
dent what  new  phenomenon  is  met  with  in  ihf  i^exuiil   plants,  namely, 
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the  appeai*auce  of  the  seed-bud  (ovule),  within  which  alone  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  appointed  end  of  the  pollen-tube  into  a  new  plant  can 
take  place.  Directing  our  attention  to  the  universally  occurring,  and 
consequently  essential,  characteristics  presented  by  the  seed-bud,  namely, 
the  disproportionately  great  developement  of  one  single  cell  (the  em- 
bryo-sac) within  a  cellular  body  free  at  one  end  and  containing  cyto- 
blastema,  out  of  which,  at  least  in  all  the  PhanerogamiOy  cellular  tissue 
is  formed,  there  is  clearly  displayed  an  analogy,  which  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken,  with  the  antheridia  of  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts ;  and  we 
have  in  this  structure  an  interesting  example  in  the  vegetable  world,  of 
a  fact  often  presenting  itself  in  the  animal  kingdom,  namely,  a  deter- 
minate product  of  the  formative  force  (a  morphological  organ)  present 
in  one  group,  without  possessing  the  same  physiological  importance  which 
it  has  in  another  group,  and  without  the  morphological  organ  becoming 
a  physiological  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  conceived  the 
comparison  in  these  two  large  groups,  we  may  make  the  reasoning,  evi- 
dently deducible  from  the  resemblance,  of  service  as  a  safe  point  of  de- 
parture from  which  to  arrive  at  further  analogical  conclusions.  If  we 
have  identified  the  pollen-grain  and  the  spore,  and  if  we  have  found 
their  development  into  new  plants  to  be  similar  in  the  main  points,  we 
may  venture  to  expect  similarity  in  the  less  important  particulars.  It  is 
now  certain  that  in  the  AgamcB  one  end  of  the  tube  of  the  spore  (as  in 
the  Ferns  and  Eguisetacea)  can,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  organ, 
develope  new  cells  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  plant.  Hence,  I  seek  in 
the  Phanerogamia  also  the  essential  cause  of  the  formation  of  new  cells, 
and  consequently  of  an  embryo,  in  the  power  of  development  of  one  end 
of  the  pollen-tube,  which  is  perhaps  called  forth  and  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  embryo-sac,  but  which  appertains  simply  and  exclusively 
neither  to  this  nor  its  contents.  We  do  not  by  this  means  acquire 
any  results  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sexual  plants,  yet  we  do  gain  a  valu- 
able leading  principle  to  guide  us  in  further  researches,  and  in  the 
critical  examination  of  the  results  obtained.  Thus,  the  opinion  which 
I  delivered  on  the  formation  of  the  embryo  of  the  Phanerogamia 
would  have  been  justified,  even  if  decided  observation  did  not  support 
me,  and  if  Meyen  *  had  been  right  in  asserting  that  the  new  cells 
are  formed  externally  on  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube  (and  not  in  the 
inside  of  it,  as  I  have  seen).  This  mode  of  formation  might  occur  in  the 
AgaiTUB,  as,  for  instance,  Mirbel  actually  asserted  in  his  work,  already 
referred  to,  on  Marchantia,  which  researches  I  indeed  must  consider 
very  imperfect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  the  first  cells  of  the 
embryo  are  not  formed  inside  the  embryo-sac,  while  the  pollen-tube  re- 
mains outside  it,  is  supported  by  the  analogies  to  be  drawn  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  RhizocarpecB,  where  the  embryo  is  undoubtedly  formed  by 
the  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  outside  and  scarcely  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  embryo-sac ;  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  improbability 
that,  in  this  process,  three  forms  so  essentially  difierent  should  be  exhi- 
bited, without  even  being  respectively  confined  to  definite  groups,  as 
Meyen  f  must  allow  from  his  own  researches. 

§  114.  All  sexual  plants  possess  stem  and  leaves^  the  latter  at 

•   Physiologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  et  seq. 

f  Physiologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  308.,  compared  with  310,   311.,  and,  still  more  de- 
cidedly, 313. 
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all  events,  in  the  parts  of  the  flower.  In  the  Phanerogamia  the 
anther  is  unquestionably  only  a  modified  leaf,  the  seed-bud  (ovule) 
probably  only  the  modified  extremity  of  a  stem ;  in  the  Rhizo- 
carpetB  no  explanation  of  the  kind  can  be  given,  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  development. 


a.  Plant(B  athalamicce. 

§  lis.  The  character  of  this  group,  and  the  distinction  from 
the  Phanerogamia^  is  the  fact  that  the  seed-bud  (ovule)  and  pollen 
separate  as  independent  bodies  from  the  plant,  and  the  tubular  ex- 
pansion of  the  pollen-cell  penetrates  the  seed-bud  subsequently, 
and  then  becomes  developed  into  a  perfect  plant  in  one  act  of 
vegetation. 

IX.  RHIZOCARPE^. 

§  116.  In  the  RhizocarpetB  two  very  distinct  parts  become 
detached  from  the  old,  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  new 
individual,  namely,  pollen-grains  and  seed-buds  (ovules).  The 
former  have  the  usual  structure,  consisting  of  a  single  cell  (pollen- 
cell),  with  an  external  pollen-membrane.  The  others  present  the 
following  structure :  — a  very  large  cell,  with  firm  walls,  containing 
large  grains  of  starch,  mucilage,  and  oil  (the  embryo-sac\  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  white,  coriaceous  membrane,  which  is  formed  of  very 
minute,  scarcely  distinguishable  cells  ;  this  membrane  forms,  at  one 
extremity,  a  papilla  {nucleus)^  which  is  covered  sometimes  by  three 
lobes  of  the  same  membrane  (in  Salvinia\  or  by  these  three  united 
into  an  envelope  open  at  the  point  (in  Marsilea),  which  is  called 
the  simple  coat  of  the  bud  {integumentum  simplex).  The  whole  is 
enclosed  in  a  cellular  sac,  the  sac  of  the  seed  {sacculus)  (as  in 
Salvinia)y  or  in  a  layer  of  cells  so  gelatinous  as  to  be  almost  con- 
fluent (as  in  Pilularia  and  Marsilea).  The  cell  of  the  pollen- 
granule  extends  itself  into  a  tube  of  variable  length  (long  in 
Salvinia,  shorter  in  IHlularia).  During  the  same  time  the  cells  of 
the  nucleus  are  developed  near  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac, 
become  clearly  distinguishable  and  laxer,  filled  with  chlorophyll, 
and  at  length  break  through  the  nucleus,  so  that  they  project  free, 
forming  the  nuclear  papilla  {mammilla  nuclei).  If  a  pollen-tube 
now  comes  in  contact  with  these  cells,  it  penetrates  deeply 
between  them  until  it  reaches  a  layer  of  small  green  cells  which 
covers  the  embryo  sac  {Pilularia  and  Salvinia),  and  then  it  ex- 
pands in  a  vesicular  form,  displacing  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  which,  however,  continues  to  be  developed,  and  projects 
from  the  seed-bud  as  a  green  body  of  variable  size.  In  Salvinia  it 
forms  two  depending  lateral  processes,  while  in  Pilularia  a  portion 
of  the  superficial  cells  become  elongated  into  capillary  filaments. 
In   the  vesicular  extremity  of  the  [)ollen-tube  cellular  tissue  is 
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developed,  which,  taking  the  form  of  the  embryo,  one  end  finally 
breaks   through    nuclear   papilla  of  the   seed-bud,  which   up  to 
that  time  appeared  as  a  thin-walled  sac,  and  now  assumes  the  form 
of  a  round  sheath  (Pilularia),  or  a  flattened,  bilabiate  body  {Sal* 
vinia).     In   Salvinia  the  embryo,  when  it  emerges,  produces  a 
pedicle  which  expands  above  into  a  flat  discoid  body,  swimming  on 
the  water  (first  leaf,  cotyledon\  from  the  point  of  attachment  of 
which,  below  a  vertical  slit  in  the  same,  a  bud  previously  existing 
in  a  rudimentary  condition  develops  into  a  little  stem  clothed  with 
leaves  on  both  sides,  and  sending  out  adventitious  roots  below. 
In  Pilularia  the  projecting  end  of  the  embryo  develops  into  an 
upright  filament  of  a  green  colour  (first  leaf,  cotyledon^  at  the  base 
of  which  a  pre-existing  bud  develops  into  a  stem  with  long  fila- 
mentous leaves.     The  part  of  the  embryo  opposite  to  the  protrud- 
ing end  becomes  the  root,  and  breaks  through,  at  a  later  period, 
the  green  papilla  of  the  seed-bud,  which  also  then  appears  like 
a  sheath.      Full-grown  plants  of  Pilularia  and  Marsilea  grow 
in  boggy  ground.     Their  slender  stem  runs  horizontally  forward 
with  elongated  intemodes,  producing  at  the  side,  and  always  some- 
what to  the  under  side  of  the  clavate  expanded  apex,  leaves  which 
in  Pilularia  are  filiform,  in  Marsilea  consist  of  a  long  stalk  {petiolui) 
and  a  four-lobed  blade  {lamina) ;  on  the  under  side  the  stem  con- 
stantly shoots  forth  adventitious  roots,  branches  by  the  develop- 
ment of  axillary  buds,  and  apparently  also  by  a  bifurcating  division 
of  the  apex  of  the  stem.     Salvinia,  on  the  other  hand,  floats  freely 
on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  its  equally  slender  stem,  with  short 
internodes,  bears  on  both  sides  shortly-stalked,  flat,  ovate  leaves, 
sends  down  adventitious  roots  in  the  water  from  the  fruit-stalks, 
and  ramifies  little  by  development  of  axillary  buds.     Azolla,  a 
tropical  genus,  resembles  a  delicate  floating  Liverwort.     Its  course 
of  development  is  as  yet  wholly  unknown. 

When  in  the  year  1837*,  in  my  survey  of  the  history  of  development, 
I  observed  that  I  believed  that,  with  respect  to  the  Rhizocarpea:  in  par- 
ticular, much  yet  remained  to  be  investigated,  I  had  three  points  in  view ; 
first,  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  reproductive  organs,  described  indeed 
by  many,  but  by  no  one  properly  understood  ;  secondly,  the  inconceivable 
imperfection  of  all  preceding  accounts  of  germination  ;  and,  thirdly,  an 
isolated  observation  on  Salvinia.  In  reference  to  the  first  point,  the 
essential  resemblance  of  the  so-called  large  spore  to  the  seed-bud,  and  of 
the  smaller  to  the  pollen-grain  of  the  Phanerogamiay  appeared  especially 
remarkable.  Touching  the  second  point,  it  struck  me  that  the  germi* 
nation  indicated  either  the  simple  development  of  a  plant  already  per- 
fectly organised  in  a  rudimentary  condition  (in  the  Phanerogamia\  or 
the  development  of  a  single  cell  into  a  new  plant  (in  the  Cryptogamid) ; 
but  that  in  the  treatises  upon  the  germination  of  the  Rhizocarpece  there 
had  been  no  idea  either  of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  an  embryo 
capable   of   development,  or  of  tracing  a  single   spore-like  cell  in  its 

♦  Wicgmann's  Archiv,  Jahrg.  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  316.    Scbleiden's  BoUnischcn  Beitrag. 
vol.  i. 
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gradual  evolution  into  a  plant.  Finally,  in  the  third  place,  I  bad  seen, 
in  a  transverse  section  of  a  seed-bud  of  Salvinia,  wbicb  had  lain  some 
time  to  germinate  in  water,  a  filiform  cell  which  ran  obliquely  through 
the  green  cellular  tissue  from  a  somewhat  lateral  point  of  the  embrjo-sai^ 
and  hung  out  conmderably  beyond  the  seed-bud,  but  appeared  to  be  torn 
away  here.  As  soon  as  I  bad  an  opportunity,  I  made  a  minute  investi- 
gation, and  soon  bad  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  the  whole  process  of 
germination,  such  as  I  have  described  it  in  the  paragraph,  first  in  Sal- 
vinia, and  afterwards,  with  less  trouble,  of  confirming  it,  in  Pilularia. 
In  Salvinia,  with  the  exertion  of  all  my  patience,  I  have  only  succeeded 
three  times  in  making  the  section  so  fortunately  as  to  lay  open  the  entire 
course  of  the  pollen-tube.  Since  it  runs  obliquely,  and  the  mioute  seed- 
buds  present  esternally  no  points  by  which  they  can  be  held,  the  section 
becomes  natnrally  a  matter  of  chance.  In  the  somewhat  later  stage  of 
development  of  the  seed-bud  the  form  of  the  nuclear  papilla  becomes  a 
sufficient  guide  for  an  accurate  section.    In  PUularia  (fig.  149.),  on  the 


contrary,  I  have  often  sncceeded  in  extracting,  in  a  free  condition,  the 
poUen-grains  (fig.  149.  B)  with  the  vesicular  expanded  extremity  of  their 
tube  (£)  in  the  seed-bud  ((7)  perfect  and  uninjured.  Here  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  trace  the  whole  course  of  developmenL  Three  or  four 
pollen-tubes  usually  penetrate  into  one  seed-bud  here,  but  only  one 
passes  deeply  down  and  becomes  the  embryo  (fig.  149.  B,  b,  C,  d,  E) : 

'*  FSmhtria  gkibtiijera.  A,  TraniTena  teetion  through  ■  leed-bud  at  the  comnience- 
ment  or  dcrclopment :  a,  gelalinou*  coat;  b,  coiUceous  coal;  c.  enibi7D-i«c,  filled 
vith  (tudi  and  oU'globnle* ;  d,  nuelear  papilla.  B,  Pollen  graini :  a,  freah  from  the 
poHm-we  ;  b,  tirolleii  in  water,  and  bepnning  to  produce  tubea.  C,  IJpper  pari  of  the 
N«d-bud,  after  the  peaetratioD  of  the  pollen-tube  (J)  :  a,  coriaceou)  coat ;  b,  embryo. 
BO  ;  t,  Ducleiu  and  auelear  papilla  ;  11,  layer  of  celli  irhich  Hpanle*  the  pollen-tube 
ftom  the  tmbrjo-Bc.  E,  Pollen-tube  prepared  free,  Trom  C:  at  the  upper  part  it 
eihibita  tbe  nov  uncoTered  portion  which  was  enclowd  in  the  outer  poUen-tDembrane ; 
in  the  middle,  the  (lender,  proper  tube  ;  and  below,  the  broadly  eipanded  portion,  now 
SUed  with  cellular  tiMue,  which  deielopei  into  the  embryo.  D,  Upper  end  of  tbe 
■ced-bud,  in  a  still  more  ^Tanced  condition  :  n,  coriiceoua  coat ;  b,  embryo-aao  i  t,  nu- 
elctu  uid  nueleu'  papilla  expanded  into  a  sac,  through  the  development  i^the  embijro; 
4  Btem^nd  of  the  embryo  (e);  g,  fiitt  leaf  (cotyledon);  A,  pollen-tube;  /,  fint  aiiU 
liry  bud;  fllitbnn  elongated  eilemal  cell  of  the  nueleua;  Jt,  layer  of  cells,  which 
M  tbe  embryo  from  the  embryo-tic. 
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from  the  shortness  of  the  poHen-tube  the  granales  themeelTes  are  situ- 
ated quite  near,  upon  the  eeed-bud ;  by  degrees  they  kwe  their  external 
membrane,  and  then  appear,  like  three  or  four  pyriform  utricles,  issuing 
from  the  seed-bud  (flg.  149.  D,  k),  which  Milller*  actually  imagined 
them  to  be.  The  course  of  development  of  MariSea  I  hare  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  out ;  what  Esprit  Fabre^  has  published  on 
the  subject  I  unfortunatdy  only  know  from  Meyeo's  Year  Report^ 
where  the  account,  whether  from  the  fault  of  the  author  or  the  reporter 
1  know  not,  is  very  superficial  and  imperfect.  The  great  agreement  of 
the  structure  with  PUularia  leads  to  the  expectation  that  no  esaendal 
deviation  will  be  found  to  exist.  There  are  two  more  points  connected 
with  the  course  of  development  to  which  I  must  call  attention.  The 
pollen-tube,  as  has  been  stated,  does  not  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  embryo-sac,  since 
the  apex  of  the  latter  is  closely  invested  by  a 
simple  layer  of  green  cells  (flg.  149,  C,k,  D,k). 
Before  the  nuclear  papilla  id  fully  formed,  the 
membrane  of  the  embryo- sac  is  very  tough, 
and  almost  coriaceous ;  subsequently  it  expands, 
BO  far  as  it  is  covered  by  that  cellular  layer 
of  the  nuclear  papilla,  hemi spherically  (in  Sal- 
vinia),  or  even  into  a  long  cylinder  rounded  off 
above  (in  PUularia),  and  thus  exhibits  at  this 
region  an  extremely  delicate  membrane,  which  is 
continuous  below  with  the  unaltered  tough  one 
(fig.  149.  A  f>).  The  pollen-tube,  which  pene- 
trated and  lias  become  vesicularly  expanded, 
forms  a  very  delicute  inveatment  over  the  deve- 
loping embryo  for  a  long  time  alYer  (fig.  149,  e), 
which  even  remains  attached  up  to  a  very  late 
period  on  the  point  where  the  pollen-tube  entered, 
which  can  always  be  recognised  by  the  three  to 
five  contiguous  cells  appearing  brownish  as  if 
dead.  Two  extremities  may  be  distinguislied  in 
the  part  of  the  pollen-tube  which  has  entered:  the 
upper  closed  end,  wliicb  went  first  in  the  act  of  pe- 
netration (fig.  150.  y) ;  and  tlie  other,  which  loses 
itself  externally  in  the  pollen-granule  (fig.  150.  x). 
The  former  is  firmly  applied  upon  the  layer  of 
cells  investing  the  embryo-sac ;  it  may  be  called 
the  stem  end,  and  the  other  the  root  end.  In  the  ri 
the  pollen-tube,  and  therefore  the  embryo,  remains 
beside  the  stem  end,  immediately  at  the  point  where  its  connection  with 
the  cellular  layer  of  the  nuclear  papilla  ceases,  is  now  developed  the  bud 
(figs.  149.  D,  f,  150.  b),  which  may  here  be  regarded  as  a  first  latenl 
bud,  an  axillary  bud  of  the  first  leaf  (figs.  149.  D,  g,  150.  rf),  or  coty- 

*  On  the  Germinition  of  PUilaria  gtobidifira,  in  tbe  Flon,  1 840,  No.  xxi*.  p.  515. 
(Otherwise  an  eicellent  Ireitise,  with  iaatij  lerjr  accurate  obwtvBlioIU. ) 
t  Ann.  des  Sc,  N«.  1837,  April,  p.  221. 
t   Wiegmann'i  Archil,  183S,  vol.  ii.  p.  B2. 

"  PibJaria  giabuliftra.  A  connderably  advanciql  itage  of  defelopment.  a,  See^ 
bud ;  b,  axillary  bud  of  the  embryo ;  c,  the  nucleus,  expanded  into  ■  shealb  fin  the 
embrjo ;  d,  lint  leaf;  f.  fin^l  root ;    t,  pollen-lube ;   y,  collar-lilie  thickening  of  tbe 
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tedon,  since  tbe  proper  terminal  bmJ  does  not  become  developed  on 
account  of  its  intimale  connection  with  tliat  cellular  lajer  inTesting  the 
embryo-sac,  ali'eady  alluded  to.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  this  parallel 
in  the  iliscoid  cotyledon  of  Sahinia  ia  only  apparent,  if  we  take  the 
cotyledon  of  Lttmno,  for  instance,  as  llie  basis  of  the  comparison.  The 
first  lateral  bud  growing  forth  then  forms  a  horizontally  advancing  stem, 
a  rhizome  (rkiioma),  wholly  agreeing  with  so  many  PhaneTogamia,  as, 
for  example,  Asparagus.  In  Sahinia  no  further  development  of  the 
radical  extremity  occurB,  but  in  Pilularia  a  root  (fig,  IfiO.  e),  which  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  adventitious  root,  i.s  always  produced  on  the  side  of 
the  stem,  exactly  opposite  the  bud,  immediately  beside  the  firmly  at- 
tached radical  point. 

5117.  On  the  full-grown  plant  are  formed,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaf-atnlk  (in  Marsilea  qitadjifolia),  or  at  its  base  {Marsilea 
pubescens,  Pilularia),  little  nodules,  which  subsequently  grow  out 
into  a  fruit,  borne  upon  a  stalk,  which  is  aometimes  long,  some- 
times sliort,  or  (as  in  Salmnia)  a  little  branch  springs  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  hangs  down  in  the  water,  and  produces  a 
number  of  little  fruits  arranged  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  spike. 

The  fruit  of  Marsilea  is  nearly  ovate,  compressed  on  two  sides. 
A  tough,  coriaceous  coat,  aubsequently  opening  in  two  valves, 
surrounds  a  cavity  which  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal septum,  imperfect  at  the  upper  part,  and  each  of  these 
compartments  is  again  divided  by  transverse  septa  into  from  five 
to  twelve  chambers.  From  the  region  of  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  fruit,  on  the  upper  side,  where  the  longitudinal  septum  is 
wanting,  runs  a  cord  of  gelatinous  cellular  tissue,  wholly  free 
except  at  that  point  of  attachment,  which  beara  on  each  side  from 
five  to  twelve  little  sacs,  also  composed  of  gelatinous  cellular 
tissue,  and  hanging  down  in  these  lateral  chambers.  Through 
these  sacs,  almost  entirely  on  the  outer  side,  runs  a  cord  of  dense, 
but  also  gelatinous,  cellular  tissue ;  and  the  two  kinds  of  repro- 
ductive organs  are  attached  to  tlus  ia  such  a  manner  that  the  seed- 
aaca,  fewer  in  number,  only  occupy  the  more  central  portion,  that 
next  the  longitudinal  septum.  Tlie  stalked  seed-sacs  so  enclose 
the  already  described  seed-buds  that  the  nucleus  is  turned  toward 
the  stalk ;  they  aubsequcntly  dehisce.  The  anthers  are  irregular, 
pyriform  sacs,  containing  a  great  number  of  pollen -granules,  which 
are  composed  of  a  pollen-cell,  exteiTial  pollen-membrane,  and  in 
addition  to  these  a.  special  gelatinous  coat. 

The  fruit  of  Pilularia  is  globular.  The  equally  tough,  coria- 
ceous coat)  subsequently  dehiscing  in  four  valves,  surrounds  a, 
cavity  which  is  divided  into  fotir  chambers  by  vertical  septa.  In 
the  middle  of  the  outer  wall  of  each  chamber  runs  a  cord  of  gela- 
tinous cellular  tissue,  which  bears  the  anthers  and  seed-sacs  on  its 
inner  side.  The  latter  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Marsilea  by 
tbe  nucleus  lying  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  stalk.  Uere,  also,  the 
seed  BBC  dehisces,  and  allows  the  seed-bud  to  escape.  The  anthers 
are  like  those  of  Marsilea,  but  the  pollen-grains  want  the  gela- 
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tinous  envelope,  while  their  external  pollen-membrane  is  tough 
and  studded  with  papillte. 

In  Salvinia  the  tteed-buda  and  anthers  are  in  distinct  fruits.  On 
each  spike  is  to  he  found  an  upper  fruit,  somewhat  removed  &om 
the  rest  which  are  crowded  together,  and  this  alone  conttuns  seed- 
buds.  The  fruits  are  verticaJIy  furrowed,  like  a  melon,  and  in 
each  projecting  ridge  runs  an  air-pasaaee,  ag^n  divided  by  a  hori- 
zontal septiun ;  otherwise,  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  cavity 
has  delicate  walls,  and  becomes  gradually  dissolved  without  any 
regular  dehiscence  of  the  fruit.  Into  the  cavity  of  the  fruit  pro- 
jects, from  the  base  to  about  half-way  up,  a  central  columella, 
spherically  expanded  above,  which  bears  upon  its  globular  end  in 
one  kind  of  fruit  the  seed-sacs,  in  the  other  the  anthers.  The 
peduncle  of  the  ovate  seed-sacs  is  composed  of  several  collateral 
rows  of  cells.  The  sac  (a  single  layer  of  cells)  eucloses  the  seed- 
bud  (the  nucleus  of  which  lies  as  in  Pilularia),  and  separates  with 
the  seed-bud  from  the  peduncle.  The  peduncle  of  the  globular 
authers  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cells.  The  external  pollen> 
membrane  ia  very  thin  and  smooth. 

Azolla  is  not,  I  believe,  nearly  sufficiently  investigated ;  what 
has  hitherto  been  found  allows  of  no  reference  to  the  analc^us 
organs  iu  the  Rhizocarpea  above  mentioned.  I  myself  have  not 
been  able  to  examine  any  yet,  and  I  refer  to  Robert  Brown*  aod 
Meyeuf  for  more  special  details. 

For  the  illustration  I  give  the  analysis  of  the  reproductive  oi^ans  of 
Salvinia  natans  (figs.  151,  152.).     The  course  of  development  of  the 


;  aod  tbe  Atbu  of  Flindcn's  Vo;- 


•  Verm.  SchrifL  toI.  iii,  p.  22..  and  vol 
ttgQ,  nliich  contain  Ferd.  Bauei's  beaulifuk  iJlusirauons. 

t   Attn  Ac.  C,  L.  N.  C.  vol.  iviii,  part  i.   p.  508. 

'"  S/Jtmia  nataiu.  Portion  oT  a  flowering  plant,  with  two  learea,  ■  branch  dipping 
down  ill  the  naler,  from  which  a  luft  of  n)otleti  iprings.  and  vhieh  bean  at  the  iontr 
part  capsules  with  poilen-uc)  (anthers),  and  above,  somevhat  removed  from  the  ntt,  a 
solitary  cBp»ule  (o),  which  Iwan  seed-sacs. 

'"  Sahinia  nalant.    A,  Pollcti-sac.     B,  Pollen-granulet ;  two  comprened,  with  (brir 
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fruit,  which  promises  results  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  ie  up  to 
tliis  lime  n  pmm  detiderium.  The  liAizocarpeie  have  found  no  place 
in  Meyen's  System  {'.).  From  what  is  known,  and  wlmt  I  have  myself 
seen,  tliia  much  follows,  thut  there  is  no  room  at  present  fur  fictions  of 
blending  together  of  orgnns  and  the  like.  Ou  the  other  hand,  from  the 
situation  ofmost  of  these  fruits  (comparing  them  with  the  Li/copodiace/e), 
it  is  eitceedingly  probable  that  we  have  to  do  merely  with  a  small 
portion  of  a  lenf,  developed  in  such  varied  ways  in  its  interior.  But 
this  does  not  nt  all  give  a  different  import  to  the  anthers  and  seed-buds 
from  that  nniver«ally  admitted  for  sexuftl  plants;  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
Phanerogantin  the  anther  only  is  formed  from  a  leaf,  the  eeed-biid  pro- 
bably  only  from  a  stem,  is  thus  peculiar  to  this  group,  but  by  no  means 
an  essential  port  of  the  conception  of  anther  and  seed-bud.  To  attach 
in  this  way  to  every  word  an  absolute  definition,  and  not  to  use  it  to 
express  misty  schemata  of  the  imagination,  ia  the  only  way  to  bring 
security  and  progress  into  science,  and  to  free  it  from  the  nauseous  and 
not  merely  fruitless,  but  terribly  destructive,  indi.icriminate  use  of  words 
by  which  no  two  persons  understand  the  some  thing.  The  process  of 
development  appears  to  be  especially  peculiar  in  the  seed-buds  of  THlu- 
laria.  In  some  earlier  conditions  of  these  I  found  the  seed-sncs  filled 
partly  with  delicate  transparent  globular  cells,  and  partly  with  groups  of 
four  telraed  rally -united  cells ;  one  of  the  latter  gradually  underwent 
considerable  expansion,  but  especially  in  one  group  which  occupied 
exactly  the  centre  of  the  seed-sac,  so  that  this  soon  filled  the  greater  part 
of  the  space,  and  could  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  than  the 
future  embryo-sac.  All  the  rest  of  the  cellular  tissue  appeared  to  be 
subsequently  converted  into  the  coriaceous  coat  of  the  embryo-sac,  and 
the  gelatinous  one  of  the  seed-bud ;  but  my  observations  on  this  point 
are  imperfect. 

I  have  thus  largely  treated  of  the  RhizoMtrpeie,  only  because  in  no 
previous  publications  have  the  so  desirnble  completeness  and  accuracy 
b««n  attained,  and  in  the  belief  that  I  was  able  to  furnish  some  not  un- 
important contributions;  besides,  also,  that  their  position,  as  a  decided 
intermediate  lin)(  between  the  Pkanero^amia  and  Cryptogamia,  mokes 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  in  the  highest  degree  important  and 
fruitful. 

§  118.  The  structure  of  the  fl/ii7oc«rpc(e  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
simple.  The  stem  consists  of  a  central  vascular  bimille,  withBomo 
Bpiral  vessels,  and  a  bark  in  wliich  run  a  circle  of  large  Rir-caniJa, 
covered  on  the  outer  side  by  a  simple  layer  of  cells  (in  Salvima), 
or  by  several  layers  (in  Piiularia  and  Marsilea),  The  septa  of  the 
air-pasaages  of  the  last  consist  of  elegant  stellate  cells;  in  both 
Piiularia  and  Marsilea  the  vascular  bundle  is  enclosed  by  a  simple 
layer  of  elongated  parenchymatous  cells  with  brownish  walls.  The 
leaf  of  Filiilaria,  and  the  petiole  of  Marsilea,  are  formed  exactly  in 
the  eaine  way  aa  the  stem  of  Salmnio,  only  they  are,  in  addition, 
covered  by  an  e[iidermis  with  stomates.      The  blade  of  the  leaf  of 

nnteoU.  C,  Setd-ac.  D,  The  ume  in  longiluilinni  wctian:  a,  ■wd^ua;  h,  eorU 
URHB  coal  or  Ihe  snd-bud  )  e,  Ihree-loled  c<jat  of  the  lecd-bud  Burrouiiding  the 
mxlciu ;  d,  embryo-ioc ;  »,  the  place  where  tlic  pedicle  of  Ihe  sei-d-ai:  was  atlacbed, 
£,  Apei  of  ihc  «ed-liud,  sceii  ftoin  above. 
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Sahshiia  consists  of  an  upper,  under,  and  coaitnl  layer  of  ceDsy 
which  are  somewhat  removed  from  eadi  other,  Ae  space  between 
them  being  divided  into  large  air-cavitiea  by  vortical  septa,  the  ceUs 
of  which  exhibit  undulating  walla.  The  nppor  layer  amaista  of 
polygonal  cells,  which  have  intercellular  paasogea  (stomates)  between 
them,  opening  into  the  air-cavities  beneath.  The  uppor  aorfiice  k 
also  studded  with  tufts  of  hairs,  composed  of  cells  in  a  monilrfonn 
arrangement ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  tbe  stem  and  the 
radical  fibres,  are  covered  with  hmrs  of  a  somewhat  different  kind, 
composed  of  cylindrical  cells  arranged  into  filaments,  the  last  cell 
of  which  is  apiculate,  and  contains  some  dark-coloured  substance. 
The  blade  of  the  leaf  of  Marsilea  consists  (according  to  Biadioff)  of 
parenchyma,  traversed  by  forked,  branching  vascular  bundles,  and 
covered  by  an  epidermis  furnished  with  stomates  on  both  (?)  sur- 
faces, and  having  the  lateral  walls  of  its  cells  serpentine.  The 
coriaceous  coat  of  the  fruit  in  Marsilea  and  Pilulana  is  composed 
of  from  three  to  five  layers  of  cells,  elongated  vertically  to  the  sur- 
face, of  various  colours,  unequal  in  width,  but  all  with  thick  walk ; 
in  Pilulnria  this  is  immediately  invested  on  the  inner  side  by 
a  brownish  parenchyma,  composed  of  small  cells,  and  forming  ur- 
cavities  in  the  places  between  the  fruit  and  the  septum ;  next  to 
this  (and  exclusively  in  Marsilea)  by  a  layer  of  gelatinous  ceUs, 
which  in  Marsilea  exclusively  form  the  transverse  septa,  while  in 
Pilularia  a  double  layer  of  thick,  brown,  minute-celled  parenchyma 
also  traverses  these.  The  longitudinal  septum,  also,  in  Marsilea 
consists  of  gelatinous  parenchyma.  At  its  upper  free  border,  from 
the  base  of  the  fruit  outward,  runs  a  vascular  bundle,  which  sends 
oft'  as  many  main  branches  as  there  are  transverse  septa,  and  these 
main  branches,  divided  by  bifurcation  about  the  middle  and  then  at 
the  very  bottom,  form  a  complicated  anastomosis.  Of  the  outermost 
of  the  very  minute  cells  of  the  coriaceous  coat  of  the  seed-bud  in 
Pilulariay  those  situated  in  the  half  lying  next  the  nucleus  are 
somewhat  more  elongated,  so  that  they  form  a  collar  round  the 
seed-bud.  In  Marsilea,  the  exterior  cells  are  elongated  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  surface,  yellow,  and  pass  immediately  into  the  cellular 
integument. 

The  history  of  development  of  the  various  masses  of  gelatinous  ceUnlar 
tissue,  which  appear  so  peculiar  in  many  respects,  still  remains  an  espe- 
cial desideratum.  The  cellular  cord,  bearing  little  sacs,  which  in  Mar* 
silea  lies  in  the  fruit,  not  more  than  two  or  three  lines  long,  expands  after 
the  dehiscence  of  the  fruit,  through  absorption  of  moisture,  to  the  enor- 
mous size  of  a  round  filament  from  one  to  two  lines  thick,  and  four  to  ^re 
inches  long,  the  volume  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  times  that  of  the 
wliole  fruit.  The  layer  of  gelatinous  cells,  which  enclose  the  seed-buds 
in  ^farsilea  and  Pilularioy  is  also  peculiar,  and  undergoes  continual 
ch:\njre  during  the  development,  from  the  action  of  the  water  absorbed. 
Many  other  siHJcialities  are  to  be  found  in  Bischoff.  * 

*  Kryptogamische  Gcwiichf«v  p.  7:2,  ct  wq. 
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b.  Planus  thalamicce, 

§  119.  Three  especial  points  separate  the  Phanero^amia  from  the 
RhizocarpetBi  which  approximate  so  closely  to  them  in  the  most  essen- 
tial conditions.  First,  the  course  of  development  of  the  young  plant ; 
since  the  seed-bud  (ovule)  is  penetrated  by  the  pollen-tube  while 
still  organically  connected  with  the  parent  plant,  and  this  end  of  the 
pollen- tube,  endowed  with  a  capability  of  development,  takes  the 
form  of  a  rudimentary  plant ;  the  embryo,  which,  suddenly  arrested 
in  Its  growth,  separates  with  the  seed-bud  (now  called  the  seed) 
from  the  parent,  and  then,  after  some  time,  throws  off  its  envelopes 
and  unfolds  itself  (germinates)  into  a  perfect  plant.  Secondly,  the 
fact  that  the  physiological  difference  of  the  two  organs,  seed-bud 
and  anther,  is  here  also  connected  with  the  morphological  opposition 
of  stem  and  leaf.  Thirdly,  the  organs  of  .reproduction  are  here 
again  enclosed  (as  in  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  only  under  more 
definite  conditions)  by  a  number  of  peculiarly  modified  leaves 
forming  the  flower  {flos). 

Reviewing,  under  the  guidance  of  what  has  been  stated  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  the  whole  series  of  stages  by  which  Nature  works  her  way 
up  to  the  Phanerogamioy  if  we  banish  all  baseless  dreams  and  flights  of 
fancy,  as  unscientific,  and  hold  simply  to  the  product  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
servation, the  following  conclusions  become  evident :  — 

1.  The  cell  is  the  simple  element ;  it  is  the  whole  plant,  without  organs, 
and  uniting  in  itself  aU  physiological  forces,  a.  Gradually,  in  portions 
of  it,  or  in  the  next  stage  where  several  cells  are  combined,  though  as 
yet  in  exceedingly  indeterminate  forms,  in  entire  individual  cells,  we  note 
the  appearance  of  organs  (sporangia)  which  are  especially  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  reproductive  cells,  the  spores,  b.  The  form  of  the  cells 
combining  to  constitute  a  plant  remains  still  undefined,  but  several  of 
these  sporangia  combine  in  a  definite  form  as  a  sporocarp ;  and,  lastly, 
c,  in  the  Lichens  the  spore  becomes  perfected  as  iin  independant  organ,  by 
the  addition  of  a  special  coat.     (The  Chares  remain  still  inexplicable). 

2.  Nature  advances,  causing  the  cells  to  combine  into  determinate, 
fixed,  elementary  forms,  in  fact,  into  stem  and  leaf,  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining the  sporocarp,  which  developes  in  its  highest  complexity,  and 
essaying  the  formation  of  a  new  organ  essentially  consisting  of  a  large  cell 
enclosed  in  an  ovate,  cellular  body,  to  which  at  this  stage  no  definite 
function  is  delegated.  Neither  this  nor  the  sporocarp  stands  in  definite 
relation  to  stem  and  leaf  (but  there  are  still  important  deficiencies  in  our 
observations).  Lastly,  the  sporocarp  and  that  other  organ  become  sur- 
rounded by  leaves,  which  are  modified  in  definite  gradations,  forming  a 
flower  (Mosses  and  Liverworts). 

3.  Through  the  LycopodiacecBy  Ferns,  and  Eguisetacece,  the  sporocarp 
becomes  continually  more  definitely  connected  with  the  leaf,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sporophyll  (spore-leaf)  into  a  peculiar  modification  (the 
anther  of  the  Phanerogamia)  progressively  more  clearly  marked.  In  its 
highest  condition  in  the  EqiiisetacecBy  the  physiological  ooposition  of  leaf 
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and  stem,  which  had  been  completely  unfolded  in  the  LycopodiacetB  and 
Ferns,  appears  to  retreat  again.  In  EquisetaceiB  and  LycopodiacecRy 
nature  apparently  drops  for  a  time  that  second  organ  mentioned  in  the 
Mosses ;  here,  however,  there  is  again  great  want  of  observed  facts. 

4.  This  is  again  taken  up  in  the  JRhizocarpetBy  and  a  definite  physio- 
logical function  attached  to  it ;  it  becomes  the  seed-bud  (ovule),  and  the 
sporocarp  the  anther  ;  leaf  and  stem  remain  as  morphologically  and  phy- 
siologically distinct  organs,  without,  however,  the  reproductive  organs 
being  determinately  divided  between  them  (but  here,  again,  there  is  great 
want  of  investigation). 

5.  Lastly,  in  the  Phanerogamia  nature  again  takes  up  all  the  separate, 
successively  evolved  and  gradually  completed  elements,  and  combines 
them  into  a  perfect  plant.  Leaf  and  stem,  morphologically  and,  in  gene- 
ral, physiologically  separated,  form  the  entire  plant.  The  stem  is  de- 
veloped at  certain  points  into  perfect  seed-buds  with  definite  function ; 
the  leaf,  in  like  manner,  into  perfect  anthers ;  and  both  become  enclosed 
in  definitely  modified  leaves,  and  constitute  perfect  flowers.  Now,  how- 
ever, but  with  a  constant  retention  of  the  essential^  a  wide  field  is  opened 
for  the  development  of  the  separate  parts  into  varied  forms,  under  which 
circumstances  even  particular  earlier  stages  of  individual  organs  reappear; 
for  instance,  the  leafless  stem,  flat  in  Lemna,  solid  in  Melocactus;  the 
sporophyll  of  the  Ferns  in  the  Cycadacece^  perhaps  even  the  develop- 
ment of  the  anther  out  of  a  stem-organ  (?)  in  Caulinia  fragiUsy  the  stem 
of  an  Equisetum  with  the  function  of  a  leaf  in  Ccusuarina^  Ephedra^ 
CactecB,  &c.  * 

I  have  here  only  insisted  on  the  main  points,  in  order  that  the  survey 
might  be  more  easy,  but  there  are  many  others  which  might  be  traced  out 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  Mosses,  for  example,  the  stem  originates  as 
an  organ  morphologically  bounded  at  one  extremity ;  in  the  Ferns,  &c, 
morphologically  limited  in  two  directions,  as  stem  (sensu  stricto)  and  root ; 
but  in  neither  exists  any  relation  with  the  two  ends  of  the  spore-tube. 
This  relation  first  appears  in  the  RhizocarpecB,  and  in  the  Phanerogamia 
it  becomes  so  perfected  that  the  stem,  without  exception,  originates  from 
the  penetrating,  closed  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  and  the  root  from  the  op- 
posite extremity. 

For  the  rest,  I  leave  the  special  establishment  of  what  has  been  stated 
in  the  paragraphs  to  the  succeeding  pages,  only  remarking,  once  more, 
that  all  that  is  said  about  stem  and  leaf,  so  far  as  it  agrees  witii  what 
has  been  previously  mentioned,  holds  good  also  of  the  rest  of  the 
Gymnosporce. 

*  I  here  expressly  beg  that  no  one  will  impute  to  me  the  folly  of  imagining  that,  in 
what  I  have  just  said,  I  have  cast  a  peculiarly  profound  glance  into  the  mysterious 
workshop  of  Nature,  that  I  might,  as  indeed  often  happens  in  our  days,  by  such  an 
assumption  of  wisdom  establish  a  vain  system  which  investigation  would,  perhaps, 
to-morrow  cast  aside  as  rubbish.  I  have  only  adopted  the  means  which,  with  our 
human  finite  minds,  we  so  often  have  recourse  to  in  endeavouring  to  fiicilitate  the 
survey  of  the  whole  series  of  forms  by  a  figurative  representation.  I  am  defended 
against  the  danger  of  regarding  it  as  anything  more,  by  the  healthy  plainness  which  I 
owe  to  my  teacher  Fries,  from  whose  logic  I  have  learned  as  much  Botany  as  from  all 
botanical  treatises  put  together. 
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X.  XL  MONOCOTYLEDONS  AND  DICOTYLEDONS. 

§  120.  In  the  development  of  the  pollen-tube  into  the  embryo, 
an  essential  distinction  arises,  according  as  there  is  formed  one  first 
leaf  {cotyledon)  growing  up  from  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
rudimentary  stem,  or  two  or  more  first  leaves,  which  collectively 
embrace  the  stem,  all  on  the  same  level.  On  this  depends  the  dis- 
tinction of  Monocotyledons  and  Di-  or  Polycotyledons,  with  which 
is  connected  many  other  essential  peculiarities ;  for  instance,  that  of 
the  closed  vascular  bundles  which  are  peculiar  to  the  former,  and 
the  unlimited  bundles  of  the  latter.  Since,  however,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  groups  can  only  be  established  in  so  few  parts  at 
this  stage  of  our  inquiries,  it  is  better,  to  avoid  repetition,  to  treat 
both  together  as  Phanerogamia^  in  the  order  of  their  individual 
organs. 

With  all  its  correctness,  I  hold  the  division  of  the  Phanerogamia  into 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  to  be  but  provisional.  A  perfect 
morphological  system  will  certainly  first  necessitate  the  distinction  of 
Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms,  The  former  without  gerraens  (and 
mostly  with  homogeneous  wood),  comprehending  the  Com/ens,  CycadcLcecSy 
Laranthace€By  and  GnetaceiE(?) ;  the  latter  with  the  young  fruit  in  the 
form  of  a  germen  (and  mostly  heterogenous  wood),  separating  into 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons.  At  present,  however,  our  knowledge, 
so  generally  imperfect  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  points  connected 
with  the  course  of  development,  does  not  allow  of  this  division  being  es- 
tablished and  carried  out  with  any  completeness. 

§  121.  It  will  be  universally  admitted,  that  in  its  formation,  every 
Phanerogamous  embryo  attains  to  a  stage  in  which  it  appears 
within  the  cavity  of  the  seed-bud  as  a  little  round  or  ovate  body, 
homogeneously  composed  of  cells,  and  in  which  distinctions  neither 
of  organ  nor  stnicture  are  to  be  discriminated.  To  start  from  this 
condition,  as  a  pevtecily  certain  element,  is  sufficient,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  quite  to  this  point  to  acquire  a  comprehension 
of  the  fully  formed  embryo  and  the  entire  plant.  This  little  body 
forms  all  the  cells,  through  which  it  grows  and  developes,  inside 
its  own  proper  boundaries ;  no  organic  parts  are  added  from  with- 
out ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  entire  plant  in  its  simplest  rudiment. 
The  central  portion  first  ceases  to  produce  new  cells;  below  (where 
the  pollen-tube  penetrated  the  seed  bud)  and  above  (the  point  op- 
posite the  former)  the  formation  of  cells,  and  with  it  the  deve- 
lopment, proceeds,  but  in  various  ways  and  naturally  opposite 
directions^  Below  (the  radical  extremity)  the  embryo  elongates 
into  a  more  or  less  conical  point,  the  radicle  (radiculd).  Above 
(the  cauline  extremity)  we  find  the  following :  the  apex  elongates 
in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  rootlet,  by  the  formation  of  new  cells, 
in  such  a  manner  that  part  of  the  new  cells  are  constantly  applied 
upon  the  old  ones,  while  part  rccompose  the  extreme  point  as 
formative  cells.     At  a  variable  distance  below  the  apex  there  is  a 
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i!iit.vi,  i.  u:  s:    T.iiii":  the  new  ones 
•■.niiv  itrr^iac  I*  TjrniiiTivc  cells  in 
.-  A  ;iv  :i  iiu^j  .  f  r'vIuiiLr  tissue  is  ex- 
..iiiua  fruui  :iia'  r::r«.»i  :•-'  ihe  stem, ap- 
i   'liiuii  o«.'D:iz  :':iib  Ji  hi-  whole  circuit 
.lie   vcrv  l*.r:.ui   -it:    two  or  more 
.lAicr  ihe  t'onii -.c  :-v :    .c  more  organs 
.  .!c.     Through  t;i«i  iv:t:':jr.Jat ion  of  cells 
ic  lulend  rfzi-rc     .:j«    iesoribed  is  re- 
.  ^.    Voui  the  iH?culi:ir   :c.r:rj:  of  active  cell- 
-    .1  this  account  tha:  ::5  :.niiative  power  is 
.....I   Mine.     The  further  cr.iargement  of  its 
..  .\  i)ii  I  he  expansion  of  cells  already  formed, 
»...>.      Thus,  we  find  here   two  essentially 
.    i^  ''loccsscs,  and  we  call  their  products  elc- 
iv    'iiint  :    Stoiii  (rauliii,  gtHSU  stricto)  the  pro- 
.u».»ii\c   foivo  originally  acting  continuously 
•av   aiivctiou;  Leaf  ( /J>//wi/j)  the  product  of 
...    I'lvc,  which  detines  its  own  boundaries  in 
The  tii*r«t  kaf  or  first  leaves  are  called 
»  .  .     jc    villi  u»  a  line*  drawn  from  the  root- 
v.»   »      i   '  :c  ciubrvo  to  the  stem-end,  which 
'.    ■  ■•-v. ••' a  v»t' development  both  of  root- 
» . V . r i    >   .".u '.v.>.l  All  axial  structure  ( axis ),   the 
«.     ^    .:'-.:.'.-*.  iii'p'udiculares).     In  most 
■v^v^'"     ,;   \.i\c^,  besides   the  cotyledons,  are 
■•^>i.-,  w  ;ih  the  rudimentary  stem  on  which 
.   o'.  1.10    plumule   (  plumulii).     Then  ensues 
.    NO  .u:iviiv,  the  emhrvo  is  finished,  the  seed 
.  i»-  ■■j:  \i    IS  ripe. 

N  ■    V-  rwt,  <t»  ni.  and  leaves  are   so  conspicuous 

'     -is'.iZ'.uijio  i?   much   olJer  than  any  trace  of  a 

^»!:uits.     At   the  sanu*  time.,  nothing  has  so 

».    I-.    I  i.'Mir  time  ile]»riYed  it  of  all  secure  foundations, 

*    ■.•^:iii<  ;  und  tor  this  roasun  :  tliat  men  were  contented 

■.uv  Nv'ienee   as  thev  were  intuitivelv  understood  in 

1^  j;'«vtt\i   10    transform  the  obscure  notions   of  the 

•'   *^-■i^■h  vary  with  the  nuxle  in  which  an  impression 

.     'X.N   •■'li^idual.  anil  are,  th«TeU»re,  wholly  in  com  niuni- 

..  .:    J.diniu*  ooneepiiiin  framed  from  their  characteristics 

.X     ..j:nv  i>;illv    ivinmunicahle.     iVCandoUe  bejrins  :    •*/.« 

X  •  N4  vi  K  ^*  u  V  V I  ■  \  s  A I T.  /«\<  cxpati  siotis  ordin  a  irvm  vn  t  pi  a  ti  f *, 

.    »u  ti,  IS  a  science  for,  if  it  brinjr*  us  nothing  more  than  what 

.    v..x'v»^  wiihvnit  it  r     One  cannot  dispute  at  all  with  most  bo- 

s       ^«.ut  iiiiy  thing  is  a   leaf  or  not,  because  they  do  not  seek  in 

,  ^    »  ^  .\phuu  in  what  its  characteristics  are  to  consist,  as,  for  in- 

'*.■•.    V^-v*^»h,   IVCandolle,   Link,  and  others.      The  jrreater  portion 

^^a  \  '\***^"  vlunicier  or  other,  which  the  most  superticial  knowledge 

IfVV^  '*M>  -^tio  luf  a  curvcit  liius  Irom  ihc  actiim  of  external  LiiHiienc«s. 
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points  out  to  be  insufficient,  and  that  is  all  very  well ;  for  instance,  the 
flat  expansion,  the  bud  in  the  axil,  the  respiratory  function,  and  so  on. 
With  the  statement  of  that  which  leaves  **  ordinairement  '*  are,  nothing 
at  all  is  done ;  in  science  we  have  precisely  to  insist  on  what  is  necessary 
and  constant.  For  the  stem,  in  opposition  to  leaf  and  root,  again,  most 
authors  have  no  definition  whatever ;  or  it  is  so  fragmentary,  that  a  very 
moderate  acquaintance  with  plants  causes  it  to  be  cast  aside,  for  instance  : 
The  stem  is  the  portion  striving  upwards,  the  axis  of  the  plant  (Kunth). 
What,  then,  is  the  horizontally  advancing  rhizome  of  Asparagus,  what 
the  flowering  stem  of  Arachis  hypogaa^  nay,  what  even  the  twig  of  the 
Weeping  Ash  ?  (It  is  similar  with  Lindley,  Link,  and  others.)  Agardh 
defines  :  The  stem  is  that  part  of  a  vegetable  from  which  the  leaves  op- 
pear  to  issue,  and  which  appears  to  grow  upward.  That  no  scientific 
definition  can  be  built  on  mere  appearances^  every  one  will  understand 
who  has  not  renounced  all  sound  logic  ;  but  what  is  the  stem  of  Melo^ 
cactus^  from  which  leaves  neither  issue  nor  appear  to  do  so.  But  enough 
of  these  examples.  This  much  is  clear,  that  we  require,  in  science, 
more  definite  and  unchangeable  characters,  to  keep  apart  the  conceptions 
which  we  wish  to  separate  as  actually  different ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  general  characters  that  no  member  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 
the  conception  shall  be  excluded  from  it.  By  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive investigations  of  nature,  we  are  led  to  those  distinct  oppositions 
of  radicle  and  axis,  of  axis  and  leaf.  The  latter  contrast  is  actually 
manifested  in  nature ;  whether  it  is  to  the  purpose  to  attach  chosen  words 
to  it,  is  another  question.  The  former  contrast,  as  primary  and  ori* 
ginid  in  the  development,  preeminently  deserves  an  especial  name,  and 
in  this  way  every  one  knows  certainly  what  he  has  to  deal  with,  when 
leaf,  axis,  radicle,  &c.,  are  spoken  of ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  that  all 
possibility  of  scientific  intercommunication  and  progress  depends.  The 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  embryo  given  above,  which  it  may  be  ob- 
served was  known  in  its  principal  points  long  ago,  nay,  which  is  to  be 
found  truly  even  in  Malpighi  *,  refutes  sufficiently  all  empty  fictions  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  axis  from  combined 
leaf-stalks.       Nature   first   displays  ^53 

a  little  undivided  body  (fig.  153.  a), 
which  immediately  elongating  up- 
wards becomes  axis,  and  downwards 
radicle.  The  forms  which  we  have 
named  leaves  (fig.  153.  b,  c)  issue 
out  of  this  axis  which  pre-existed  : 
and  that  fiction  is  to  the  effect  of 
nothing  less  than  to  describe  the 
origin  of  an  existing  thing  out  of  the 
blending  together  of  two  things 
which  have  no  existence.  Nay,  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  such  flights 
of  fancy.  Nature  itself  had  formed  the  embryo  of  Cuscuta,  in  which, 
although  it  attains  a  considerable  length,  no  leaves  whatever  are  usually 

*  Anatome  Plant.,  de  Seminum  Generatione,  pi.  x1.  fig.  242.  in  Pisorum  semine. 

'**  HypoekarU  radicata.     Development  of  the  embryo,     a,  Youngest  condition  :  th' 
embryo  attached  upon  the  suspensor,  composed  of  three  cells,  is  a  little  glo*^*'^ 
of  eells.     b.  Somewhat  older  germ :  the  dotted  line  indicates  the  orifr' 
which  the  two  first  leaves  (cotyledons)  rise  upward  on  each  side  of  tlw 
bud^,  which  remains  free,     c,  The  same,  but  in  a  more  advanced  staf 
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found  in  the  embryonic  Ufe,  and  onlj  little  scale-like  ones  at  a  verj  late 
period  after  germination. 

The  different  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  embryo  and  its  parts 
will  be  treated  of  subsequently  when  speaking  of  the  seed.  Here  it  was 
only  dealt  with  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  so  much  of  the 
course  of  development  as  appeared  necessary  to  the  comprehension  and 
the  establishment  of  what  follows.  Indeed,  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
interfere  in  the  current  of  organic  development  and  to  define  the  com- 
mencement. Are  we  to  begin  with  the  egg  because  the  hen  originates 
from  it,  or  with  the  hen  because  she  lays  the  egg?  Great  circumspection 
is  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  simplest  point  of  departure,  and  repetitions 
are  unavoidable,  since,  in  order  to  completeness,  we  must  make  the 
circle  of  development  return  again  into  itsel£ 

§  1 22.  After  a  variable  period  of  rest,  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo into  a  plant  (germination)  commences,  upon  which  it  throws 
off  the  coats  of  the  seed  enclosing  it     The  same  process  which  ef- 
fected the  perfect  formation  of  the  embryo  now  recommences; 
the  radicle  elongates  into  the  root  and  forms  branches,  and  the  axis 
elongates  in  its  appointed  manner,  and  «t  the  same  time  conti- 
nuously pushes  forth  leaves.     Thus  originates  the  simple  Phanero- 
gamous plant.     The  axis  and  leaves,  however,  gradually  assume, 
through  different  forms  and  conditions  of  position,  a  different  mor- 
phological  import,  until  their  power  of  development  is  exhausted 
by  the  formation  of  a  new  individual,  and  ceases.     From  the  axis 
are  frequently  developed,  in  a  way  very  different  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  radicle  and  its  ramifications,  organs  which,  on  account 
of  their  many  essential  agreements  with  true  roots,  we  call  adven- 
titious roots  (radices  adventitice).    But  the  plant  seldom  or  never  re- 
mains simple ;  in  the  angles  which  the  leaves  make  with  the  upper 
internodes,  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  fresh  processes  of  cell-formation 
originate  which  form  rudimentary  axes  and  leaves,  repeating  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  but  without  radical  extremities,  and  these 
are  collectively  c^led  axillary  buds.     Under  certain  circumstances, 
also,  new  individuals  of  this  kind  originate  on  the  axis,  scattered 
buds ;  finally  every  axis,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  simple  plant,  or 
one  which  has  issued  from  a  bud,  naturally  terminates  in  the  rudi- 
ment of  an  axis,  and  a  number  of  more  or  less  rudimentary  leaves, 
which  are  collectively  named  the  terminal  bud.     Thus   we  obtain 
the  following  survey  of  the  portions  of  the  plant,  which  must  be 
individually  more  closely  examined :  — 

A.  Radical  organs. 

1.  The  radicle  and  its  development     2.  The  adventitious  roots. 

B,  Axial  organs. 

1.  The  axis  and  its  development.     2.  The  receptacle,  the  disc 
3.  The  placenta.     4.  The  seed  bud.     5.  The  seed. 

C   P^oliar  organs. 

1.  The  leaf.     2.  The  floral  envelopes.    3.  The  stamen.    4.  The 
cari)cl.     5.  The  fruit 
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2>.  Oemmal  organs. 

1.  The  bud.  2.  The  horizontal  axis.  3.  The  infloresence. 
4.  The  fruit-stalk. 

jB.  The  new  individual,  the  embryo. 

In  the  Following  pages  I  shall  alter  the  arrangement  a  little,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience.  It  suffices  to  have  here  summarily  noted 
the  systematic  arrangement  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

I  know  well  that  it  is  more  to  the  purpose,  enables  us  to  avoid  repe- 
tition, and  renders  the  comprehension  more  easy,  to  treat  of  the  plant,  at 
least  the  essential  particulars,  according  to  the  established  plan :  root, 
stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  But  there  is  an  important  error  in  all  our 
manuals,  in  that  the  complicated  organs  like  flower  and  fruit,  the  de- 
rived organs  like  rhizome,  inflorescence,  &c.,  are  either  not  at  all  traced 
back  to  the  elementary  organs,  or  what  their  nature  may  be  is  mentioned 
so  briefly  under  each  particular  head,  that  any  clear  survey  of  the  whole 
plant  becomes  impossible  to  the  learner.  But  a  correct  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Phanerogamous  plant  can  only  be  gained  by  placing  the 
reduction  of  all  the  separate  parts  to  the  two  only  kinds  of  elementary 
organs,  the  axis  and  the  lateral  bodies,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
whole  inquiry,  so  that  the  reference  to  these  may  accompany  us  into  the 
investigation  of  each  individual  part. 

For  the  rest,  the  parts  distinguished  are,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  mis- 
takenly separated ;  in  others,  perhaps,  the  essential  differences  are  not  all 
completely  kept  asunder,  indications  enough  of  which  will  occur  in  the 
subsequent  descriptions.  I  therefore  neither  consider  myself  authorised, 
nor  at  present  able,  to  carry  out  a  consequent  natural  division,  and  to 
propound  the  wholly  new  terminology  which  this  would  require ;  nor  do 
I  believe  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  science,  any  essential  improve- 
ment would  be  effected  by  such  a  step,  since  so  many  and  so  important 
matters  still  remain  unsettled,  and  therefore,  instead  of  a  fundamental 
re- formation,  a  mere  piece  of  patchwork  would  be  the  result.  Where 
I  think  corrections  necessary,  I  will  note  them  under  the  particular 
heads. 

A.    Badical  Organs. 

a.    True  Root  (Radix). 

§  123.  In  germination,  the  process  of  cell-formation  mostly  re- 
commences  in  the  radicle  of  the  embryo,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ontermost  layer  of  cells  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  root  remains 
unaltered,  while  the  process  of  development  begins  immediately 
beneath  this;  continuous  portions  of  the  newly  produced  cells, 
subsequently  forming  no  fresh  cells,  become  deposited  toward  the 
base  of  the  root,  and  other  portions  continue  the  process  of  de- 
velopment immediately  under  the  apex  of  the  radicle,  so  that  the 
base  and  the  extreme  point  contain  the  oldest  cells ;  the  apex  be- 
comes pushed  forwai^,  and  the  youngest,  and  therefore  most 
delicate,  cells  are  always  situated  immediately  beneath  it :  in  this 
way  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  is  developed  into  the  root  of  the 
plant 
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Epiblema  and  vascular  bundles  are  formed  in  the  root  in  the 
manner  already  described ;  the  latter  are  so  placed  that  they  pre- 
sent a  closed  circle  in  the  cross-section.  In  Monocotyledons  they, 
are  closed  or  definite  bundles;  in  Dicotyledons  indefinite.  They 
enclose  a  minute  pith.  Liber-bundles,  milk-reservoirs,  and  milk- 
vessels  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  bark. 

The  distinction  between  main  root  in  the  immediate  elongation  of  the 
radicle,  and  branches  of  the  root  which  issue  from  that  subsequently,  is 
the  only  one  morphologically  essential ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  as  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  to 
distinguish  the  simple,  newest,  and  still  advancing  end,  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  radical  system. 

That  every  true  root  has  a  distinct,  even  though  minute^  pith,  i.  e. 
a  parenchyma  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  vascular  bundles,  is  demonstrated 
by  every  longitudinal  and  transverse  section  brought  beneath  the  mi- 
croscope. 

b.     Adventitious  Root  (Radix  adventitia). 

§  124.  Adventitious  roots  are  developed,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
from  the  axis,  either  under  favouring  external  conditions  (as,  for 
instance,  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture,  artificially  as  in  cuttings, 
naturally  through  the  weak  axis  lying  upon  the  ground  as  in  the 
so-called  runners);  or  with  specific  regularity,  as  in  Grasses, 
plants  with  aerial  roots,  &c.,  and  from  the  true  root,  but  here  in 
perfect  regularity.  In  the  bark,  close  upon  the  vascular  bundles, 
originates  a  little  conical  group  of  formative  cells,  which  separates 
quite  down  to  the  base  of  the  cone  from  the  surrounding  cells,  and, 
taking  on  the  process  of  growth  peculiar  to  the  root,  breaks  a  way 
for  itself  through  the  bark  and  becomes  free.  In  this  act  it  usually 
compresses  that  portion  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  lying  in  front 
of  it ;  this  dies,  is  torn  away,  and  often  remains  adherent  for  a  long 
time  upon  the  apex  of  the  root  as  a  little  cap,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Equisetum,  Pandanus*,  &c.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  calyptra  of  the  root  on  the  adventitious  roots  of  plants  rooting 
in  water,  such  as  Lemnalf,  Pistiay  &c. 

In  most  of  the  tropical  OrchidecB,  in  many  species  of  Pothos,  the 
adventitious  roots,  which  may  be  developed  either  in  the  air  or^  in 
the  ground,  have  a  peculiar  investment  over  their  true  epidermis 
(§29.).  These  appear  to  deserve  a  special  name,  and  I  call  them 
coated  roots  (radices  velatce). 

When  the  adventitious  roots  are  produced  regularly  upon  those 
internodes  of  a  species  of  plant  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  named 
(with  a  superfluous  term)  aerial  roots  {radices  aerece). 

*  According  to  DeCandolIe,  Organographie  V^g^tale,  vol.  iL  pi.  10.  I  have  ner& 
seen  it  in  our  hothouses. 

f  Here  we  have  a  striking  example  of  how  senseless  the  terminology  sometimes  is. 
The  roots,  hanging  perpendicularly  down  in  the  water,  of  the  floating  Lemna  are  named 
radices  natantes.  One  might  just  as  well  talk  of  a  swimming  anchor,  which,  with 
thirty  fathoms  of  cable,  does  not  yet  reach  the  bottom.  Such  things  never  happen  to 
plain  every-day  people,  only  to  a  scholar  who  has  wholly  destroyed  his  healthy  powen 
uf  perception  by  book-wisdom  and  an  in-door  life. 
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All  rooting  of  an  axis  of  a  bud,  except  that  of  the  embryo, 
occuTB  by  adventitious  roots.  The  region  just  below  the  base  of  a 
leaf  appears  to  be  most  inclined  to  the  production  of  roots. 

In  the  formation  of  an  adventitious  root,  a  vascular  bundle  ia 
developed  in  it,  issuing  from  the  vascular  bundle  of  the  stem. 

Only  to  very  few  manuals  do  we  find  a  merely  indicated,  in  none 
a  etrictly  and  consequently  traced,  distiaclion  l>etwcen  roots  and  adven- 
titious roots,  which  are  so  thoroughly  dilferent  in  their  course  of  develop- 
ment and  morphological  import.  Theories  of  the  function  of  the  root, 
Vegetable  Systems  founded  on  the  structure  of  the  root,  endless  contests 
about  nutrition,  the  distinction  between  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyle- 
dons, Sk.,  in  short,  a  whole  literature  owes  its  origin  solely  to  the 
neglect  of  this  esscntinl  distinction.  In  the  Monocotyledon  a  it  ol^en 
readily  happens  that  the  adventitious  roots  are  exclimvelj/  observed,  and 
this  led  Richard  to  divide  plants  into  Endorhiza  (with  roots  which  break 
through  from  the  interior,  Monocotyledons),  and  Exorhiza  (ihe  roots  of 
which  are  formed  by  the  mere  elongation  of  the  radicle,  Dicotyledons). 
Dulrochet,  who  observed  the  formation  of  adventitious  roots  on  a  Di- 
cotyledonous rhizome  (stem),  opposed,  et  once,  that  all  plants  are  en- 
dorhizous.  Both  are  wrong.  DeCandolle  discovered  the  cap  upon  the 
adventitious  roots  of  Pandanua,  and  we  had  direetly  a  great  theory 
■bout  the  spongioles  {xpongiolte  radicates),  bodies  which  liavc  no  exist- 
ence ;  and  those  caps,  the  cap  of  tlie  root  of  aquatic  plants  and  of  com- 
mon root-ends,  were  all  thrown  together  under  this  head.  Had  half  the 
lime  which  has  been  wasted  in  tlie  spinning  out  of  such  untenable  and 
useless  hypotheses  been  applied  to  fundamental  investigations,  in  what 
a  different  position  would  Science  stand  ! 

In  roost  plants  of  which  the  radicle  does  not  become  developed,  for 
instance,  moat  Grasses,  Lemna,  &c.,  the  course  of  formation  of  adven- 
titious roots  may  be  traced  completely  even  in  the  embryo ;  more  will 
be  said  on  this  point  under  the  head  of  the  seed.  For  the  otliers,  the 
ThiiDoaie  of  I^raffmitea  communis  and  Nffrnphisa  alba  »re  to  be  recom- 
roended.  A  peculiar  structure,  the  physiological  import  of  which  is 
Btill  very  obscure,  Ihe  cap  of  the  root  (jnleorhixa),  occurs  in  the  Lem' 
'  '  ( — 156.),  I\sliace<E,  and  soine  other  water-plants,  e.  g.  Hy- 


■»■  Ttbnatophare  gibba.     Embryo !    a,  the 
nidical  end.  with  its  cdtcccIe  (m&ryarijn,  Ca 
'  liit  of  the  cotflellon  -,  e.  prol 


'**  LotiBitudiul  section  uf  tlie  preceding 
tola,  a  thin  enilMperm,  and  ihe  colyWon, 
bundte,  which  giiei  olT  ooe  twig  to  the  bud  (d),  an 
(().      In  Ihe  latter,  the  caji  mny  he  distinguinliod  fro^ 

'•*  T.  yiUai.      IW  advcntiiiuuB  roul  (tarn  fig.  155. 


In  tlic  seed  (a)  ma;  be  dislinguiihcd  the 


itself. 
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drocharis  Morsus  rana,  according  to  Mejen.  Simultaneouslj  with  the 
origin  of  the  root  under  the  bark  {fig.  155.  e\  a  cellular  layer  (fig.  156. 
b),  completely  enveloping  the  little  cone  constituting  the  root»  quite 
down  to  its  base,  separates  wholly  from  the  cortical  parenchyma  in  these 
plants,  still,  however,  retaining  its  vitality,  and  in  vital  connection  with 
the  extreme  point  of  the  root ;  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  apex  of  the  root, 
and  that  of  the  cap  of  the  root,  always  passing  into  one  another  here. 
Under  natural  conditions,  this  cap  of  the  root  is  persistent  during  the 
whole  life  of  the  root,  but  if  torn  off  it  is  never  reproduced,  and  the 
root  dies. 

In  some  parasites,  e.  g.,  in  Cuscuta,  and  also  frequently  in  Hedera^ 
the  bark  swells  out  into  a  disc  (sucker,  haustoriutn)  over  the  developing 
adventitious  root,  and  this,  originally  applied  flat  upon  the  foreign  body, 
subsequently  becomes  concave,  from  the  especial  extension  of  its  bor- 
der, and  (exactly  as  in  the  sucking-disc  of  the  leech,  or  the  pro-legs  of 
caterpillars)  attaches  the  parasite  to  the  support  by  a  vacuum.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  disc  springs  the  adventitious  root,  which,  if  it  pro- 
ceeds forward,  penetrates  the  supporting  body. 

Comprehensive  comparative  researches  into  the  anatomical  structure 
of  adventitious  roots  are  still  a  desideratum.  The  only  accurate  ones  we 
at  present  possess  are  from  Mohl  *  and  Mirbel  t  on  the  Palms. 

§  125.  The  varieties  of  form  in  true  and  adventitious  roots  are 
not  very  manifold,  and  they  depend  on  their  direction^  arrangement^ 
OS  well  in  regard  to  the  stem  as  among  themselves,  preponderating 
formation  of  parenchyma  in  particular  places,  and  formation  of 
wood,  through  the  indefinite  vascular  bundles  of  the  Dicotyledons. 
No  root  is  capable  of  producing  buds.  In  a  large  portion  of  the 
Monocotyledons,  especially  in  the  Grasses,  and  ^  those  in  which 
the  seed  is  furnished  with  an  operculum  (see,  hereafter,  under  the 
head  of  the  Seed),  even  in  some  Dicotyledons,  for  instance,  Nelum" 
bium,  the  radicle  is  not  all  developed  in  germination.  Conse- 
quently, these  have  no  true  root ;  in  place  of  this,  adventitious  roots 
are  immediately  formed  (see  the  preceding  paragraph). 

All  botanists  fully  agree,  that  everything  developed  from  the  plumule 
and  buds,  above  the  cotyledons  (leaves,  and  the  readily  distinguishable 
aerial  roots,  as  they  are  called,  excepted),  is  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  ascending  axis  ;  but  at  one  time  they  counted  among  roots,  the  bulb, 
tuber,  rhizome,  many- headed  root,  premorse  root,  &c.,  clearly  parts  which 
are  developed  from  buds  above  the  cotyledons;  or  raised  an  endless  con- 
tention, on  manifestly  unsustainable  ground,  as  to  whether  these  parts 
are  roots  or  not :  certainly  a  right  substantial  proof  of  what  perversities 
are  induced  by  the  neglect  of  correct  method,  and  the  one-sided  con- 
templation of  a  solitary  stage  of  formation  torn  from  its  normal  con- 
nexions. Most  of  these  forms  are  now  correctly  disposed  of,  but  a  few 
botanists  still  hold  to  a  part  of  the  old  beaten  path.  ^ 

•   De  Structura  Palmaruin.   Munich,  1831. 

f  NouvcUes  Notes  sur  le  Cambium,  Paris,  1839. 

i  Link  (Philos.  Botan.  edit.  2.  vol.  L  p.  361.),  for  instance,  still  retains  the  radix 


magnified,  a,  The  root,  in  which  may  \)e  distinguished  a  central  vascular  bundle,  and 
a  thicker  bark.  6,  Layer  connected  with  the  apex  of  the  root  by  penisteni  cellular 
ti!»sue,  tree  in  tlie  remaining  portions. 
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The  direction  of  the  root  varies  very  much,  often  with  specific  regu- 
larity ;  but  most  of  what  was  formerly  included  here  belongs  to  the 
axis  (in  the  strict  sense).  One  peculiarity  is  interesting  in  its  relation  to 
the  axis.  In  the  germinating  embryo  the  basis  of  the  root  soon  becomes 
a  fixed  point  in  the  soil,  the  elongatory  root  proceeding  downward 
from  this,  through  the  earth.  In  rare  cases,  in  loose  mud  with  a  firm 
substratum,  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  the  root  very  soon  becomes 
the  relatively  fixed  point,  from  which  the  elongating  root  gradually  lifts 
the  whole  plant  upward.  This  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  solitary 
bog-plants.  From  the  descriptions,  this  is  probably  the  cause,  depending 
upon  the  locality,  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  so-called  Mangrove  woods  on 
the  shores  of  the  rivers  of  tropical  Africa  and  America.  The  peculiar  root- 
ing of  some  Palms,  e.  g.  Areca  oleraceay  in  which  a  number  of  adventitious 
roots,  springing  out  almost  on  one  level  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  lift  up 
this  base  a  certain  height  free  from  the  ground  and  retain  it  there,  de- 
pends upon  the  same  cause.  The  light  sandy  soil  does  not  give  the  base 
of  the  root  hold  enough  to  allow  a  rapid  penetration  of  the  apex  into 
the  earth,  thence  at  least  part  of  the  elongation  only  removes  its  base,  and 
with  this  also  the  base  of  the  stem,  from  the  apex,  consequently  lifts 
it  upward,  perhaps  till  the  weight  of  the  stem  itself  affords  a  sufficient 
resistance.  One  might  call  it  an  organic  example  of  the  relativeness  of 
all  rectilinear  motion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  branches  in  relation  to  each  other  present 
manifold  variation,  which,  for  the  most  part,  depends  on  the  varied 
position  of  the  branches  upon  the  main  root,  and  their  different  amount 
of  development. 

The  preponderating  development  of  parenchyma  in  certain  places 
produces  either  mere  inequalities  of  the  surface,  in  the  simplest  cases 
papillse,  the  so-called  radical  hairs  (fibrils)  in  moist,  loose  soils,  or  con- 
siderable expansions  above,  below,  in  the  middle  or  throughout  the  whole 
length.  By  the  formation  of  wood,  the  root  of  the  Dicotyledons  comes 
wholly  to  resemble  the  stem;  I  will  give  the  necessary  explanations 
thereapon  under  that  head.  This  one  may  well  enough  name  with  the 
otherwise  wholly  useless  term  caudex. 


B.  Axial  Organs. 

VL   Of  the  main  Axis  (Axis  primarius),  or  the  Axis  of  the  simple  Plant 

{of  the  second  Order). 

§  126.  The  axis  which  is  produced  from  the  embryo  is  called  the 
m^n  axis  (axis  of  the  simple  plant) ;  those  produced  from  buds, 
secondary  axes. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  consideration  of  the  formation  of  axes, 
we  must  premise  that  all,  according  to  the  specific  peculiarity  of  the 
plant,  live  either  during  one  summer  only  (one  period  of  vegetation,  an 
annual  axis),  or  have  a  longer  duration  (perennial  axes).  The  former 
I  especially  distinguish  by  the  term  stem  (caulis  in  the  strict  sense), 
the  latter  I  call  trunk  {truncus).    The  former,  again,  live  only  for  the 

mtUtieep*  and  pramortOt  both  true  stems,  among  roots.    Treviranus  (Physiologic,  vol   i. 
p.  367.)  atUl  treats  of  bulb  and  tuber  among  the  roots. 


commencement  of  the  vegetative  period ;  or  only  for  the  end, 
the  flower-bearing  stalk;  or  for  the  whole  period  of  vegetatio 
.  From  the  embryonic  condition  forward,  leaves  ore  continuouelj' 
developed  at  the  apex  of  the  axis,  and,  with  minute  differencea, 
always  closely  succeeding  one  another,  so  that  there  Ls  never  mors 
than  a  very  short  portion  of  the  axis  (interno<le,  intemodiuniy 
between  any  two  contiguous  leaves.  But  the  cells  cooiposing 
this  internode  frequently  continue  for  a  short  time  to  pnwluce  new 
cclla,  until  enough  are  formed  wholly  to  perfect  the  structure  of 
the  internode  by  their  mere  expansion  and  further  devclopDient. 
By  this  more  complete  development,  the  internode  then  either 
becomes  elongated,  and  thus  removes  the  adjoining  leaves  to  8 
greater  distance  apart,  or  this  does  not  take  place,  and  thus  the 
leaves  remain  stationed  immediately  above  one  another.  On  this 
depends  the  most  important  of  all  morphological  distinctions  in  the 
axial  organs  —  that  hL'twoon  axes  with  developed  and  uodcvcloped 
iiiternodcs.  Axes  exclusively  composed  of  developed  intemudea 
occur,  mdccd,  only  among  the  Dicotyledons.  In  all  axes  with 
undeveloped  internodes  alone,  in  all  Monocotyledons,  and  man^ 
Dicotyledons,  matters  are  so  constituted,  that  each  succeeding  inters 
node,  instead  of  becoming  elongated,  expands  in  diameter  Uke  a 
disc,  and  each  always  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  the  pre- 
ceding, so  that  thus  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  is  gradually  acquired, 
upon  which  the  axis  subsequently  rises  upward  in  a  cylindrical  form 
by  developed  or  undeveloped  internodes.  Under  these  cii'CumstaDces* 
however,  tlie  base  of  the  tenninnl  bud  also  naturally  grows,  awl 
this  becomes  a  cono,  of  varying  length,  and  of  a  varying  d^ree  of 
acuteness.  In  correspondence  with  this,  the  undeveloped  inter- 
nodes arc  usually  hollow  cones  fitting  one  over  another.  But  they 
do  occur  also  as  true  discs,  nay,  even  as  discs  with  a  concavity 
sntlicient  to  render  them  cup-shaped. 

These  two  forms  of  the  axis,  with  developed  and  undeveloped 
internodes,  and  both  according  to  their  diD'erent  duration,  may 
alternate  repeatedly  in  the  length  of  the  same  axis  (and  still 
in  the  various  axes  of  a  plant  become  comiiound  by  development  of 
buds).  This  composition  is  completely  defined  and  limited  by  tha 
habit  (habitus)  in  every  single  species  of  plant. 

At  the  place  where  the  leaf  joins  the  axis,  (he  node  (nodut),  this 
frequently  exhibits  a  peculiar  expansion  or  contraction,  or  bothi 
and  these,  sometimes  below,  sometimes  above,  the  base  of  the  letifi 
or  at  otliers  iu  both  situations.  This  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
dev<^oped  internodes,  especially  where  the  base  of  the  leaf  occupiea 
the  whole  drcumference  of  the  axis,  or  where  several  leaves  shnro 
this  entirely  among  them.  Various  conditions  of  structure  correspond 
to  these  external  appearances,  and  the  nodes  are  therefore  divided 
into:  perfect  nodes,  where  thcpocuharity  just  described  occurs;  and 
■    |>crf'cct,  where  it  does  not  exist. 

in  rare  cases  a  BO-callod  joint  or  articulation  (articn/atio)  it, 
formed,  through  anntoniical  conditions,  in  the  situation  of  the 
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in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  readily  breaks  off  here  with  smooth 
fractured  surfaces,  or  separates  spontaneously  from  the  plant  at  a 
certain  epochs  as  in  many  flower  or  fruit  stalks. 

Moreover,  the  observation  (§  68.)  formerly  made  is  to  be  repeated 
here,  that  every  part  of  a  plant  is  capable  of  development  in  one, 
two,  or  three  of  the  dimensions  of  space ;  therefore,  besides  the  long 
and  slender,  and  the  short,  thick,  almost  globular,  axes,  there  may 
be  flattened,  strap-shaped,  or  foliaceous  stems. 

Finally,  it  must  also  be  remarked  here,  that  there  are  but  very 
few  plants  in  which  the  axis  is  homogeneous  throughout,  at  once  in 
form  (as  to  a  certain  extent  in  Lemna^  which  consists  solely  of  one 
undeveloped  internode)  and  in  duration  (the  few  perfectly  annual 
plants  excepted,  which  form  neither  transitory  intcrnodes  in  ger- 
mination nor  flower-stalks  of  brief  duration  at  a  later  period). 
Most  plants  have  heterogeneous  axes,  especially  of  such  kind  that 
intemodes  of  different  form  succeed  each  other  (as  in  almost  every 
plant),  or  that  the  intemodes  differ  in  duration  (as  in  the  many 
plants  in  which  the  lower  intemodes  form  a  trunk,  while  the  upper 
remain  as  stem). 

If  we  would  avoid  bringing  the  greatest  difficulty  into  the  study  of  the 
stem,  we  must,  throughout,  very  carefully  separate  the  morphology, 
strictly  so  called,  from  the  anatomy.*  The  mere  accident,  I  might  say, 
that  the  first  Palm-stems  were  at  once  studied  internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally, has  had  much  influence  in  the  science.  Without  any  anatomy 
at  all,  the  trunk  of  Draaena  is  essentially  distinct  from  that  of  Calamus^ 
and  the  distinction  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between  the 
trunks  of  MammiUaria  and  JEscultes,  Whether  and  what  anatomical  dif- 
ferences (besides  the  general  distinction  between  Mono-  and  Dicotyledon, 
which  is  always  premised  here)  are  connected  with  these  essential  forms, 
are  questions  for  subsequent  inquiry. 

From  the  division  into  annual  and  perennial,  into  developed  and  un- 
developed, intemodes,  proceed  four  forms,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  find  ex- 
amples in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  e.  g.  clearly  developed  intemodes, 
annual  Cannabis^  perennial  jEscuIits ;  clearly  undeveloped  intemodes, 
annual  Myosurus  (with  the  exception  of  the  flower-stalk),  perennial 
Melocachi8.  It  would  be  equally  easy  to  find  examples  of  the  combina- 
tion of  these  forms  in  the  same  plant,  nay,  even  of  all  possible  combina- 
tions, which  arise  if  we  divide  the  annual  intemodes  again,  as  above,  into 
these  sections,  according  to  their  different  duration.  The  stem  of  Arena 
saiiva  frequently  commences  with  a  developed,  speedily  decaying  inter- 
node ;  next  follow  several  undeveloped  intemodes,  becoming  successively 

broader ;  then  come  again  developed  internodes.f  The  two  last  kinds  endure 

• 

*  As  a  most  striking  example  of  a  confusion  of  ideas,  I  may  here  mention  that  Mcyen, 
in  the  second  division  (vol.  i-  of  his  Physiology ;  the  first  treats  of  the  elementary 
organs),  under  the  head  of  *'  General  Comparative  Exposition  of  the  Types,  according 
to  which  the  Elementary  Organs  are  combined  in  the  Structure  of  Plants,*'  treats  wholly 
and  solely  of  the  stem ;  while,  from  under  such  a  head,  one  can  only  think  of  the 
study  of  tissues,  organography,  natural  system,  &c. ;  anything,  in  fact,  but  what  he 
givea. 

f  The  same  occurs  in  ffardeum  va/i^rore.  Apparently  it  depends,  in  both,  on  the 
position  of  the  grain  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whether  the  first  internode  becomes 
elongated  or  not. 
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through  the  whole  period  of  vegetation ;  these  are  sacceeded  by  the  de- 
veloped internodes  of  the  infloresence,  only  enduring  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  vegetative  period.     In  Zea  Maya^  the  stem  begins  with  a  developed 
internode,  which  soon  dies ;  this  is  succeeded  bj  undeveloped  internodes, 
then  developed,  both  enduring  the  whole  period  of  vegetation ;  then  fol- 
low again  the  undeveloped  ones  of  the  female  inflorescence,  only  existing  in 
the  end  of  the  vegetative  period.    Chamadorea  Schiedeana  begins  with 
undeveloped  internodes,  then  follow  developed ;  both  perennial.  Nuphar 
luteum  begins  with  a  developed  internode,  which  soon  dies ;  then  follow 
undeveloped  perennial  internodes ;  then  one  developed,  appearing  as  a 
flower-stalk,  merely  towards  the  close  of  the  vegetative  period.     Lilium 
candidum  begins  with  undeveloped   internodes  which  are   perennial; 
then  follow  annual,  developed  internodes,  &c.    These  examples  might  be 
easily  multiplied  and  completed.    Some  forms  are  characteristic  of  certain 
groups  of  plants  ;  for  instance,  trunks  with  developed  internodes  in  the 
CupulifercBy  trunks  with  developed  internodes  in  the  fistular  Palms,  with 
undeveloped  internodes  in  the  remaining  kinds,  stem  with  developed  in- 
ternodes in  most  of  the  Grasses,  &c.     Certain  combinations  are  also  cha- 
racteristic ;  for  instance,  perennial  undeveloped,  with  annual  developed 
internodes,  in  all  (?)  Liliacece,     But  definite  forms  and  combinations  are 
much  more  frequently  found  peculiar  to  single  genera  or  species.  Hitherto, 
far  too  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  this  condition  of  special  regular  se- 
ries of  developed  and  undeveloped  internodes  in  the  same  axis.     The 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  many  genera  and  species,  which,  in  germi- 
nation, first  form  a  developed  internode,  soon  decaying  again,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  undeveloped  ones,  has,  in  particular,  been  wholly  overlooked. 
Very  different  plants  furnish  examples  of  this  :  Zea  Mays^  Briza  maX" 
imoj  Phormium  tenax,  Nymphtea,  Nuphar,  &c.,  and  at  least  very  fre- 
quently Avena  sativa,  and  Hordeum  vulgare.     In  the  axis  with  unde- 
veloped internodes,  frequently,  and  the  oftener  when  it  has  commenced 
by  a  developed  internode,  the  death  of  the  single  joints  progresses  gra- 
dually upward,  so  that  the  axis,  even  when  perennial,  never  attains  any 
considerable  length ;  e.  g.  in  /m,  bulbous  plants,  and  most  subterraneous 
axes  {rhizoma)  with  undeveloped  internodes. 

Here,  however,  I  must  enter  somewhat  more  minutely  into  the  course 
of  development  of  these  forms  of  the  axis.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (§74.)  how  every  form  must  be  produced  solely  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  newly  developed  cells  and  their  subsequent  expansion. 
On  this  depends  all  structure  of  axes.  In  the  embryo,  the  upper  end, 
from  which  the  axis  is  developed  (the  terminal  bud),  more  or  less  resem- 
bles a  hemisphere,  or  a  blunt  cone.  In  this  part  chiefly  goes  on  the 
formation  of  new  structure,  and  it  always  retains  its  general  form.  In 
the  axes  with  undeveloped  internodes  only,  if  they  expand  very  much  in 
breadth,  does  it  naturally  acquire  a  larger  base,  and  then  becomes,  ac- 
cording to  its  specific  peculiarity,  either  shorter  and  more  blunt  (as  in 
most  subterraneous  axes),  or  longer  and  more  acute.  The  process  of 
formation  which  here  takes  place  has  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  been 
so  accurately  investigated  as  is  necessary ;  but  still  much  may  be  per- 
ceived with  tolerable  clearness.  An  eye  only  moderately  accustom^  to 
such  matters  readily  discovers  in  a  plant  the  situations  where  an  active 
process  of  cell-formation  is  going  on,  in  the  apparently  structureless 
condition  of  the  yellowish,  almost  fluid  masses  (first  stage) ;  the  situa- 
tions where  the  cell-formation  has  ceased,  in  the  distinct,  indeed,  but 
very  delicate,  cellular  tissue  (with  more  homogeneous  contents),  which 
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liowever  are  still  wholly  pervaded  by  sup  (scconil  Btrtge)  ;  Instly,  tlio 
cellolar  tissue,  which  haa  already  nttuiiiL-d  a  greater  age,  in  the  black- 
ish appearance  which  is  girodu^ed  by  the  inturcullular  passages  being 
freed  from  aap,  and  conlaining  merely  air  (third  stage).  When  these 
points  are  discriminated,  the  origin  of  the  forms  may  be  traced  pretty 

I.  The  arrangement  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  effected  exclusively  in  the 
Si'st  stage,  and,  in  all  probability,  is  conditioned; 

1.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  secondary  cells  in  the  mother-cells.  If 
they  mostly  lie  in  a  linear  arrangement  in  the  long  axis  of  the  stem,  an 
elongated  Internode  originates ;  if  they  lie  mostly  towards  the  angles  of  a 
tetracdron,  an  undeveloped  internode ;  lastly,  if  they  lie  chiefly  in  one 
plane,  this  plane  may  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  the  inter- 
nodes  will  be  much  developed  in  breadth,  or,  it  may  be  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  thus  form  a  stem  flattened  on  two  sides. 

2.  By  the  form  of  the  process  itself,  since  this  ceases  in  some  situa- 
tions earlier  than  in  others. 

,-l.  Theflrst  distinction  to  be  seized  here  is  that  between  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons  in  general,  depending  on  the  division  into  definite  and  in- 
definite, or  dosed  and  unlimited, bundles.  In  theDicotyledons  theprocessof 
cell-formation  never  ceases  on  the  outside  of  the  vascular  bundle,  whence 
the  individual  internodee,  so  long  as  they  live,  continually  increase  in 
thickness;  while  in  the  Monocotyledons  the  process  of  cell-formation  1, 
ceases  regularly  from  below  upward,  in  the  individual  vascular  bundles,. 
and  thus  a  thickening  of  the  individual  internode  by  their  means  becomes 
impossible  ;  but  the  increase  of  thickness  of  the  axis  itself  may  be 
attained  by  the  increasing  diameter  of  the  successive  intemodes  (as  ia 
shown  more  fully  under  D),  and  thence,  when  it  rises  perpendicularly 
in  a  cylindrical  form  (if  it  be  such  as  is  represented  under  B,  or  under 
D),  it  receives  no  increase  of  thickness  from  that  time:  or  2.  a  layer 
of  cells  beneath  the  periphery  of  the  axie  retains  its  capacity  of  develop- 
ment, and  these  continually  increase  ibe  thickness  of  the  axis  by  tlieir 
uninterrupted  production  of  new  cells,  since  in  the  newly-formed  tissue 
vascular  bundles  are  simultaneously  ciintinually  developed.  This  pro- 
cess occurs,  however,  only  in  tlie  Monocotyledons  with  undeveloped 
intemodes  of  a  branching  type,  in  Draeieaa,  some  Palms  (CuciJ'era 
tliebaica),  and  Aloinete.  This  second  process  of  formation  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Dicotyledons,  in  so  far  that  in  both  a  connected 
layer  of  cells  remains  capable  of  development  around  the  whole  periphery. 
In  both,  the  newly  originating  cells  assume  two  forms,  one  jjortion  join- 
ing the  cellular  tissue  between  the  vascular  bundles,  while  another 
portion  belongs  to  the  vascular  bundle  structure.  But  the  essential  dis- 
tinction remains  in  this,  that  this  Inlter  portion  only  increases  the 
existing  vascular  bundles  on  the  outside  in  the  Dicotyledons,  while  in 
the  Monocotyledons,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  transformed  into  new 
isolated  bundles. 

B.  If  Ihi-  process  of  formation  progresses  regularly  from  below  up- 
wards, while  a  definite  plane  of  the  basis  ceases  to  produce  celb,  a  cy- 
lindrical ascending  axis  is  produced.  lu  elongated  iiiternodes  this  is 
always  the  case  ;  therefore  every  internode  may  be  clearly  separated 
from  the  axis  by  two  cuts. 

C.  If  the  process  of  cell-formation  ceases  somewhat  earlier  in  par- 
ticular situations  in  the  circumference  than  in  others,  the  result  is 
the  furmaiiou  of  axes  with  projecting  ungles;  for  in#i,'iiK-c,  lliree-edged. 
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quadrangular,  &c.,  stems.  This  condition  is  most  striking  when  the  process 
of  formation  ceases  very  soon  on  two  sides,  so  that  a  two-edged  stem 
is  thus  formed,  which  very  often  represents  quite  a  thin  plate,  and  is 
frequently  taken  for  a  leaf,  on  account  of  the  mistaken  notion  of  regarding 
the  conditions  of  dimension  in  space  as  among  the  characters  of  special 
organs.     The  best  examples  are  afforded  by  Rascus  and  Phyllanthus. 

2).  If  it  endures  longer  at  the  circumference  than  in  the  middle, 
the  following  results  present  themselves.  In  the  usual  conical  form  of 
the  terminal  bud,  the  process  of  cell-formation  does  not  in  this  case  occur 
throughout  the  whole  cone,  but  only  in  its  outer  layers,  so  that  the 
whole  free  surface  of  the  cone  contains  the  youngest  cells :  the  whole  of 
the  core  of  the  cone  is  made  up  of  the  older.  Here  the  axis  usually  rises 
upward  in  a  cylindrical  form,  not,  however,  by  means  of  discs  equally 
deposited  upon  one  another  (as  in  A\  but  by  hollow  cones  applied  over 
each  other.  Every  new  internode  is  itself  a  hollow  cone  of  this  kind,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  axis  by  a  vertical  section ;  it  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  section  following  the  course  of  a  conical  surface.  If 
the  process  of  cell-formation  persists  somewhat  longer  in  the  succeeding 
internode  than  in  the  preceding,  a  longer  hollow  cone  is  produced,  which, 
consequently,  stretches  out  over  the  base  of  the  former,  which  should 
properly  be  free ;  and  thus  the  new  internode  becomes  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  the  former,  so  much  so,  that  the  free  borders  of  the  successive 
iiiternodes,  instead  of  lying  in  a  vertical  cylindrical  surface,  form  a  hori- 
zontal surface  (e.  g.  very  often  to  be  observed  in  Melocactusy,  or,  in 
smaller  degrees  of  projection,  lie  in  a  hemispherical  surface,  having  its 
convexity  directed  downwards  (as,  for  instance,  is  seen  in  most  stems 
which  are  tolerably  thick  and  enduring,  in  the  first  or  next  succeeding 
internodes,  e.  g.  in  Zea  Mat/s,  &c.). 

^.  Finally,  the  forms  become  most  striking  where  the  cell-formation 
ceases  at  the  border  earlier  than  in  the  centre ;  directly  the  opposite  of 
what  occurs  in  D,  This  seldom  happens  in  a  single  internode ;  it  is  usually 
found  where  several  very  short,  undeveloped  ones,  united  together,  form 
but  a  mere  disc.  When,  for  example,  a  disc  or  a  bluntish  cone  has 
originally  been  formed,  and  the  extreme  margin  loses  the  power  of  de- 
velopment, while  the  newly  forming  cells  in  the  middle  continue  to  ar- 
range themselves  into  a  flattened  form,  the  border  will  at  first  be  capable 
of  yielding  to  some  extent  by  the  expansion  of  its  cells ;  but  this  soon 
ceases,  and  it  must  become  elevated,  while  the  centre  gradually  developes 
itself,  into  a  hollow  form,  in  the  same  way  as  a  plate  of  lead  becomes 
hollow  when  it  is  beaten  out  in  the  middle,  and  not  at  the  edges.  Ac- 
cording as  the  time  the  process  of  cell -formation  lasts,  proceed  quickly 
or  slowly,  and  according  as  the  arrangement  of  the  newly  produced  cells 
is  restricted  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  the  same  plane,  does  the  exca* 
vated  form  become  very  different.  From  the  quite  convex  internodes 
which  bear  the  fiorets  in  Anthemis,  through  the  fiat  disc  of  Helianihus, 
the  concave  disc  ofDorstenia,  to  the  longish  cup-shaped  disk,  almost  closed 
above,  of  FicuSy  we  meet  with  almost  every  possible  gradation ;  in  like 
manner  we  see  the  same  from  the  convex  fruit-bearing  internodes  of  Po- 
tentilla,  through  the  cup-form  in  Rosa^  to  those  completely  closed  and 
blended  with  the  ovaries  in  Mains  and  Pyrus,  So  that  it  may  be  clearly 
seen,  and  I  here  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  all  these 
hollow  forms,  the  deepest  point  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity  corresponds 
to  the  terminal  shoot ;  consequently  it  lies  indeed  mathematically  lower, 
but  organically  higher,  on  the  axis  than  the  internal  walls  of  the  cavity 
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nnd  the  margin ;  tlius  the  lowest  flowers  in  tbe  Fig  nre  tlie  youngest, 
Like  the  inneriuost  id  Helianlhut,  the  uppermoat  in  Anthenm:  equally 
are  tlie  lowest  cargiels  in  the  fruit  of  the  Rose  the  youngest  foliar-organs ; 
tbe  petals  and  cnlyx  standing  on  tbo  margin,  the  oldest.  In  the  eaiue 
way,  lastly,  the  lowest  carpets  in  the  Pomegranate  stand  organically  higher 
on  the  axis  thaii  the  upper  and  larger  carpels.  Une  must  not  let  the 
contradiction  between  the  geometrical  definitions  of  apace  and  the  organic 
relntions  lead  us  into  error;  but  get  a  cJenr  apprehension  of  tbia  pecu- 
liarity. Only  too  rondily  are  many  autliors  to  be  noticed  to  whom  this 
relation  boa  never  become  cleorj  and  thus,  much  else  in  the  infloi-es- 
ceoce  and  structure  of  blossoms  remains  to  them  obscure,  and  as  a  strange 
pecnliarity,  which  a  more  correct  appreliension  renders  very  simple  aud 
natural.  I  Bbnll  have  to  enter  more  ppeeiflUy  into  tliis  hereafter,  when 
speaking  of  the  blossom.  This  condition  oucnrs,  indeed,  most  strikingly 
in  tbe  internodes  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  floral  organs,  but  by  no  means 
exclnsively,  for  it  appears  also  earlier,  as  in  Melocaclus,  Echinoeactug, 
Mammillaria,  &c.,  where  the  end  of  the  axis  exhibits  an  infundibuliform, 
nr  a  cup-likc  form,  and  the  termin:il  bud  stands  at  tbe  bottom  of  it,  much 
lower  than  the  ten  or  more  preceding  internodes. 

II.  In  the  second  stage  above  distinguished,  the  equal  expansion,  in 
all  directions,  of  the  cells  formed  in  the  preceding  stage,  can  alone  net, 
since,  still  wholly  imbued  with  moisture,  tbe  cells  must  be  nourished 
tolerably  equally  on  all  aides.  In  this  period,  therefore,  tbe  volume  may 
indeed  alter,  but  not  the  form  or  relatiou. 

III.  In  the  third  stige,  lastly,  the  expansion  of  the  existing  cells  is 
exctiiaiTely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  form.  For  the  moat  part,  indeed, 
expansion  of  tlie  cells  according  to  tbvir  kind  is  conditioned  by  th* 
first  formation  in  the  first  stage  (§  78.),  since  the  cells  become  most 
intimately  united  in  the  directions  in  which  they  were  in  contact  in  tha 
mother-cell ;  therefore,  in  other  directions  tliey  are  more  loosely  connected 
and  nfibrd  less  facility  to  the  passage  of  sap,  and  consequently  to  nu- 
trition. Certainly,  so  far  as  our  yet  imperfect  ohservaliona  reach,  it  ia 
especially  only  the  elongation  of  cells  in  tbe  direction  of  the  axis  which 
essentially  conditions  and  produces  tbe  form  of  the  developed  internodes ; 
especially,  therefore,  do  we  find  it  connected  with  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  A  as  existing  in  the  first  stage.  If  we  measure  the  length  of 
llie  celb  iu  an  intemode  (e.  g.,  in  Arundo  Donax)  which  has  just  en» 
lered  the  tliird  stage,  and  afterwards  the  length  of  the  cells  in  a  full- 
grown  interaode,  we  find  at  once  that  the  expansion  of  the  celb  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  elongation  of  the  whole  intemode.  Since, 
however,  the  cells  enlarge  unequally,  we  must  only  measure  those  in  the 
middle  :  the  result  would  be  two  small  in  the  upper  cells,  and  two  great 
in  the  lower.  The  former  expand  less,  and  cease  sooner ;  the  latter,  on 
tbe  contrary,  elongate  more  powerfully,  and  continue  for  a  longer  time  to 
enlarge  in  the  direction  of  their  length :  hence  the  so  unfounded  notion 
of  many,  that  the  internodes  grow  for  n  longer  time  at  the  lower  end 
than  at  the  upper. 

All  that  is  brought  forward  and  enlarged  upon  in  these  paragraphs 
relates,  of  course,  principally  lo  the  formation  of  the  axis  of  the  simple 
plants  (of  the  second  order),  in  which  all  the  conditions  described  can 
■rtually  occur  in  nature ;  it  has  also  its  application  to  those  simple  plants 
which  originate  as  buds  upon  another,  whether  these  become  detached 
waA  continue  to  grow,  or,  remaining,  form  a  compound  plant  with  that  on 
whieh  tbey  bsve  been  produced.     Here  4igain  it  is  seen,  that,  as  in  the 
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simple  plant,  every  single  internode  is  capable  of  development  indepen- 
dently into  a  special  form  ;  still  more,  the  axes  of  the  simple  plants,  in 
their  combination  into  a  compound  plant,  are  independent  of  one  another, 
and  may  assume  wholly  distinct  forms,  the  combinations  of  which  again 
are  then  specifically  definite  for  plants  and  groups  of  plants. 

In  all  this  exposition,  moreover,  I  would  and  could  give  nothing 
further  than  a  general  indication  as  to  the  course  which  nature  here  ap- 
pears to  take.  Manifold  as  the  researches  on  this  point  I  have  made  are, 
and  I  believe  they  have  been  sufficient,  provisionally,  to  justify  what  I 
have  here  published,  yet  must  far  more  comprehensive  and  fundamental 
investigations  be  entered  upon  on  this  subject  before  the  study  of  it  can 
be  brought  at  all  to  a  conclusion.  At  present  I  know  not  of  a  single  at 
all  profound  history  of  the  course  of  development,  even  of  any  one  stem ; 
and  hence  it  may  readily  be  imagined  how  insufficient  that  must  be  which 
I  alone  have  been  able  to  work  out  in  reference  to  this  point.  I  have, 
however,  indicated  the  necessary  course  of  the  investigation,  and  correctly 
exposed  the  question  ;  the  future  alone  can  solve  it,  by  the  co-operation 
of  many  skilful  powers. 

History  and  Criticism,  —  As,  in  the  foregoing,  has  been  mentioned  and 
too  often  indicated,  the  whole  study  of  the  stem  suffers  from  the  same 
errors  as  the  other  parts  of  Botany.  The  word  stem  has  only  an  abstract 
meaning  to  most  botanists,  and  thus  is  altogether  useless  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  there  is  a  want  of  accurate 
deRnition  of  ideas,  because  guiding  rules  for,  and  scientific  regulation  of, 
the  process  of  definition  are  absent.  Without  a  history  of  the  course  of 
development,  and  a  definition  of  the  conceptions  obtained  from  this,  we 
remain  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  without  any  fixed  point,  and  can- 
not get  beyond  empty  talking.  One  of  the  old  school,  for  instance,  says 
the  stem  (stirps)  is  divided  into  stock  {cattdex\  trunk  {truncus\  stalk 
(caulis)y  Rush-halm  {calamus\  culm  or  haulm  (culmus),  scape  {scapus\ 
&c.  When  we  divide  in  science,  two  things  must  be  observed :  first, 
that  we  divide  according  to  one  principle ;  secondly,  that  this  principle 
be  selected  with  reference  to  a  purpose.  The  latter  is  to  be  determined 
inductively ;  the  former  is  a  purely  logical  inquiry,  and  its  neglect  a 
wholly  inexcusable  logical  blunder.  In  this  point,  those  common  sub- 
divisions are  in  the  highest  degree  bad ;  they  have  no  regulating  principle 
whatever,  and  are  quite  as  senseless  and  unscientific  as  the  subdivision  of 
vegetables  in  general  into  grasses,  trees,  roses,  yellow  flowers,  green 
stalks,  and  plants.  I  should  like  to  see,  for  instance,  how  the  stalk  (caulis) 
13  to  be  distinguished  from  the  culm  (culmus)  of  grasses  without  anatomy, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  what  anatomical  characters  one  could  find  to  distinguish 
the  scapus  of  Hemerocallis  from  the  caulis  of  Lilium  candidum.  It  is 
quite  a  ridiculous  misconception  to  treat  of  the  scapus  under  the  head  of 
stems,  since  the  sole  character  we  can  find  for  it  is  that  of  bearing 
flowers,  consequently  it  is  properly  a  flower-stalk  or  an  inflorescence : 
under  these  circumstances,  then,  it  belongs  to  the  inflorescence  and  not  to 
the  stem;  spadix  would  be  just  as  much  a  form  of  stem  as  scapus^ 
calathium,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  I  have  already  expressed  and  brought 
forward  proofs  of  my  views,  that  in  Botany  we  must  unreservedly  main- 
tain the  morphological  principle  as  the  highest.  Therefore,  we  must 
derive  the  subdivision  from  this  in  the  first  place,  and  once  more  the 
course  of  development  may  alone  be  our  guide.* 

•   Thus  do  we  properly  obtain  the  summary  :  —  Phnnerogamia.    j4.  Monocotyledons. 
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The  mode  of  speaking  in  questloD  is  nltogether  without  scientifio 
grouDd  in  another  aspect.  Calamtta,  culmus,  scapus,  Sec.,  are  quite 
iBulated  phenomena,  occurring  in  certain  plants,  iiwiated  groups,  some* 
times  not  in  the  wliule  of  the  group,  and  therefore  they  do  not  l«:long  to 
general  Botany,  but  merely  to  quite  special  parts  of  it.  The  Grasses 
have  special  forms  of  stem  just  like  most  other  families,  and  it  is  merely 
a  proof  of  logical  confusion  when  a  part  of  these  forms  are  treated  aa 
something  general  in  general  Botany,  which,  if  (as,  however,  has  never 
happened)  they  are  not  designated  as  MonocotyledonouB  stems,  have  no 
marks  of  distinction  from  many  other  forma,  nor  even  aa  Monocotyle- 
donoua,  if,  for  instance,  we  place  together  the  stem  of  Mai/s  and  Tradea- 
canlia.  General  Botany  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  these  peculiarities, 
and  to  treat  them  liere,  instead  of  directing  attention  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  development  of  form,  is  but  o  certain  means  of  wholly  con- 
fusing the  learner,  and  giving  him  a  barren  host  of  words  under  the 
name  of  science. 

Hence  arise  the  many  wholly  fruitless  contests,  with  which  time  and 
paper  are  wasted,  as  to  whether  a  thing  is  calamus,  »capui,  &c.  I  am 
inclined  to  look  upon  those  who  would  wish  to  distinguish  them  as  if 
tliey  said  :  valamus  is  the  icapiis  on  the  Ci/peracere,  &c.  Every  dis- 
cussion, without  strictly  scientifically  defined  conceptions,  remains  ever  k 
useless  bandying  of  words,  necessarily  devoid  of  results.  Just  one  esarojilB 
may  be  brought  forward  here.  Link  *  says  :  "  The  main  stock  (caiidex) 
consists  of  parts  growing  upwards,  which  are  called  trunk  and  stem  ;  and 
of  parts  growing  downwards,  the  roots.  The  main  trunk  is  that  de- 
veloping from  the  embiyo ;  those  which  are  developed  from  the  buds  are 
exactly  like  this,  are  called  branches,  and  also  grow  upwards.  Flowering 
Stalks  are  branches,  f  The  trunk  grows  upwards  after  it  has  taken  root, 
since  originally  the  germ  grows  downwani  J,  sends  out  roots  §,  then  it 
directs  its  other  extremity  upwards  and  grows  in  that  direction,  having 
grown  downward  previously."  |{  Next  come  deGnitions  of  the  randfication 
of  the  trunk.  "  The  direction  of  the  ascending  trunk  is  at  first  vertieal, 
but  it  not  unfrcquently  takes  another  direction  afterwards."  DiSerent 
directions  of  the  trunk  and  branches  :  "  The  length  of  the  true  J.  trunk  is 

.^mcturr,  eXnsed  (or  deflnjle)  visculat  bundlea.  jlxei :  a,  with  undeveloped  inlcinodn, 
I,  9.  sad  the  reit  of  the  varieliei ;  b.  wilt)  dvvtUipcd  in  tern  odea,  I,  3,  Ike.  inrielies. 
a.  UicDiyliHliins.  5rrwtMre,  unlimited  vascular  bundles,  ^xa :  a,  with  undeveloped 
iuternodia,  1,  !.  &e.  varieticni  b,  with  developed  imernoden,  I,  9,  Ac.  For  (he  sake  of 
ranvmieoee,  I  have  liere  united  Monocatirledoni'  and  Dicoiyledant  in  (he  consideration 
or  Mngle  orgstii ;  and  tbua  arines,  but  only  apparently,  the  incnnsequence  that  Iha 
drviuaa  nf  the  axes,  according  to  cItKcd  or  uoliiuited  vaicular  boodlea,  Bjipean  to  ba 
more  general  and  dintintl  than  the  morphological  i  but,  u  I  naj,  it  i>  only  apparent, 
tinee  the  eloied  and  nalimited  vascular  bundles  give  no  principle  of  distinction  at  all 
for  Biial  stTuctures,  but  a  distinction  in  the  itrui^ture  ot  the  entire  groupi  of  plants.  I 
menlioD  this  eipcettly  here  to  avoid  the  sccuialion  of  IncoiHcqoence. 

*   Eleni.  Pbil.  Bot.  cd.  3.  vol.  i.  pp.  53.  221,  el  scq. 

t  What,  then,  is  the  branch  of  the  Wecpinij  A)^?  what  the  boriionlal  rhiionu?  what 
aie  ruimera  ?  what  the  flowering  stalks  of  jlrachii  Aypoyaa,  &c.  ?    Nant  of  which  grow 

f   Untrue  :  only  the  root,  not  the  genn. 

{  UDtnie  :  molt  ctnhryos  have  already  a  distinel  root,  which  merely  elongates. 

I  Untnie;  since  what  grew  ilownward  (the  TootJ  never  grows  upward,  and  what 
gmw*  dpvard  bu  never  grown  downward. 

+  Apparently  only  loicried  to  mbstaiitiate  the  meaningless  statement  which  sucrceds, 
•incc  ihm  ia  nothing  about  a  liiti^ion  into  true  and  fnlsc  htemi  in  the  whole  book. 
Be-idcs  it  directly  coiitrodicls  what  go«  btfure  ;  since  the  prininty  trunk  of  the  era- 
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at  the  same  time  its  height,  since  the  long  prostrate  trunk  of  Calamus 
Rotang  is  a  runner.  *  The  tall  Palms  have  a  cauloma,  f  The  stem  of 
the  Grasses  originates  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  other  Mono- 
cotyledons. The  germ  {keim^  this  is  the  name  Link  gives  the  cotyledon) 
is  wholly  wanting,  or  a  scutellum  %  appears  in  its  place,  which,  without 
bud  (! !),  passes  Erectly  into  the  stem,  which  sends  out  roots  below  and 
grows  upward  above.  §  I  should  wish  to  retain  the  name  *  halm '  solely 
in  reference  to  the  following.  The  thick  stem  of  Mays  is  very  peculiar, 
proceeding,  as  out  of  a  bud,  from  the  apex  of  a  stem  exactly  like  the 
former,  between  the  leaves.  I  would  wish  to  call  the  upper  stem  halm  | , 
did  this  not  differ  so  much  from  the  customary  language,  therefore  I 
rather  give  this  name  to  the  former.  This  stem  has  a  two-fold  analc^y 
with  the  stem  and  with  the  germ  {cotyledon)  of  the  other  Monocotyle- 
dons." 4  Later  on  (page  301.)  follow  the  so-called  anamorphoses  of  the 
trunk.  S  "  The  cauloma  (palm-stem)  occurs  only  in  the  Monocotyledons, 
and  originates  from  leaves,  which  emerge  one  out  of  the  other,  and,  in 
fact,  from  their  sheaths.  •*  Merely  a  slender  (! !)  filament  of  stem  unites 
these  leaves  ff.  The  number  of  leaves  increases  unceasingly,  and  thus  the 
cauloma  ^^  acquires  increased  thickness.  But  then  that  slender  stem 
grows  larger,  since  new  parenchyma  is  formed,  and  in  thb  new  ligneous 
bundles.  §§  Thus  the  cauloma  does  not  become  thickened  upward  \  |,  but 
retains  exactly  the  same  diameter;  nay,  the  lower  portion  is  not  un- 
frequently  thinner  than  the  upper,  on  account  of  the  withering  leaf- 
sheathes.  W.  The  cauloma  grows  slowly,  and  plants  which  have  it  remain 

bryo  is  certainly  a  true  stem,  and  yet  may  be  prostrate :  in  the  twining  stem  the  length 
and  height  are  different. 

*  Whence  does  Link  know  this  ?  To  me  it  is  very  probable  that  this  b  the  primary 
axis. 

f  Is  not  that  a  stem  ?     No  one  has  taken  it  for  anything  else  yet. 

\  This  scutellum  is  identical,  in  every  respect,  with  the  cotyledon  in  its  development, 
and  is  never  wanting  in  the  Grasses. 

§  Has  Link  ever  beheld  one  single  embryo  of  a  grass  and  its  bud  which  is  distinctly 
separated  from  the  scutellum  ? 

II  Why,  is  not  evident. 

i  If  the  germination  of  the  oat  be  compared  with  that  of  maize,  no  distinction  at  all 
can  be  observed.  The  cotyledon  (scutellum)  does  not  become  elongated:  the  large 
bud  comes  forth,  in  both,  from  the  slit  in  the  cotyledon ;  originally  forms  a  developed 
internode ;  next  some  undeveloped,  and  then  developed  internodes ;  in  short,  there  does 
not  exist  the  slightest  distinction  when  one  examines  accurately.  If  the  germination  of 
Allium  and  Avena  be  compared,  one  cotyledon  will  be  found  in  both,  and  in  both  this 
encloses  a  formed  bud,  below  a  little  slit.  In  Allium  the  cells  of  the  cotyledon  become 
elongated,  so  that  the  root,  stem,  and  bud  are  removed  somewhat  from  the  seed ;  io 
Avena  not :   this  is  the  sole  distinction.      But  people  must  look  into  things. 

%  An  expression  equally  superfluous  and  misapplied  ;  for  conditions  of  structure  and 
differences  of  form  are  thrown  together  under  it  without  distinction. 

*^  Either  false,  or  meaning  nothing.  The  leaves  never  come  out  of  leaves,  but  out 
of  the  stem.  I3ut  in  the  Grasses,  also,  and  in  all  plants  with  sheathing  leaves,  one  leaf 
surrounds  another. 

ff  Has  Link  ever  seen  a  single  Palm  germinate,  or  examined  a  section  through  the 
active  terminal  bud  of  a  Yucca  or  a  Palm  ? 

\\  The  trunk  of  Palms  and  of  Yucca  never  increase  in  thickness  when  once  a  sufficient 
base  has  been  formed,  but  ascend  vertically  upward :  the  leaves  originate  on  the  thick, 
homogeneous  undivided  mass  of  the  rudimentary  portion  of  stem  in  the  terminal  bud. 

§§  This  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  truth.  Neither  parenchyma  nor  vascular 
bundles  ever  grow,  in  unbranched  Palm-stems,  after  they  have  passed  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  bud. 

III!  A  direct  contradiction  of  the  statement  a  few  lines  before. 

ii  Hiis  has  no  meaning  whatever.  If  the  cauloma,  as  such,  is  thicker  above  than 
below,  it   musit  have  increased  in  size  upward  ;   if,  however,  it  means  that  the  cylin- 
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a  long  while  devoid  of  atem  ;  sometimes  they  never  acquire  one."  The 
Duuttweeds  have  e.  very  short  cauloma,  which  grows  out  into  &  stem."  | 
Next  comes  a  third  anumorphosis,  Um  corm !  Tlie  bu!b  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  this,  t  Fourth  anamorphosis,  the  rhizome.  "  From  the  base  of  tha 
trunk,  underground,  stems  often  come  out  which  grow  downward /row 
thejirtt,'  &c.  § 

What  are  aU  these  anamorphoses  ?  Are  they  stems,  or  not  ?  If  they 
originate  from  stems,  what  forms  of  stem  precede  them  ?  Wliat  is  the 
common  character  of  the  stem  and  its  anamorphoses  ?  what  is  its  universal 
distinctive  mark  ?  To  all  the  questions  which  immediately  crowd  into 
every  even  half'logical  head,  not  one  answer  is  to  be  founil.  But  I  think 
I  have  given  enough  of  this.  Superficial  treatment  of  imperfectly 
observed  facts  characterises  the  whole  of  this  exposition.  Moreover, 
there  are  very  many  botanical  manuals  in  which  all  is  still  more  illogical 
and  unscientific  than  here,  and  this  may  suffice  for  a  general  criticism  of 
the  whole  existing  literature  of  the  stem. 

No  one  has  hitherto  sought  to  elucidate  the  structure  of  the  axis  from 
its  course  of  development ;  but,  instead  of  this,  space  has  been  given  to 
the  strangest  fancies,  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  the  stem  is 
nothing  but  a  number  of  petioles  grown  together.  One  may,  indeed, 
calmly  declare  tliat  the  people  who  assert  such  a  thing  do  not  understand 
themselves ;  since,  otherwise,  they  would  see  that  when  they  assert  a 
blending  together,  they  must  point  out,  that  is,  demonstrate,  how  two 
separate  parts  become  united  by  the  process  of  growth,  while  they  have 
not  yet  made  one  single  search  for  such,  the  only  possible  demonstration. 
The  investigation  would  clearly  at  once  refute  the  affair.  A  portion  of 
these  men  might  readily  come  to  their  senses  if  they  were  only  to  trace 
one  complete  course  of  development.  There  is  another  portion,  how- 
ever, whom  this  will  not  render  capable  of  clear  vision.  Tliese  nre  the 
people  who  think  that  they  are  able  to  make  the  forms  with  their  words. 
Instead  of  receiving  them  from  nature.  They  do  not  suspect  that 
natural  history  definitions,  as  a  rule,  are  not  artificially  pieced  together, 
but  discovered  inductively ;  and  they  feel  themselves  very  clever  when 
they  can  assert  that  the  stem,  which  has  always  been  an  undivided 
whole,  can  still  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  petioles,  although  such  is 
not  the  case.     To  this  class  Gaudichaud  ||  appears  to  belong,  whose  eo- 

drical  nulonu  is  thicker  wllli  the  Ivarc*  on  than  without  them,  it   is  a  tupetfluouii 
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die  gnduallj  ;  in  the  Palms  only  for  a  period ;  in  the  butbs  uniiitcirupledly,  otherwise 
«CTy  bulb  would  btcome  a  Palm-alcm.  Link  has  recently,  also,  brought  forward  all 
Ihi*  again  as  Driginal  windora  in  an  otherwiiie  worthless  essay,  without  rccolleetii;g  bis 
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§  Above  it  U  said  all  items  and  all  branches,  at  least  at  first,  grow  upward ;  nay, 
ibcrein  lay  the  solitary  character  of  the  stem. 

g  Gaudichaud,  Recherchei  sur  rOrganogrophie,  In  Phy^ioliigic.  ct  I'Orgiinogi^nie 
dea  V^jelaui.  Paris,  1841,  Beyond  all  dewtiplion,  ^iiperlicial  and  ftivoloii^  (Ste  my 
review  ill  Ihc  new  Jena  Lit.  Zeit.  184^.1 
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through  the  whole  period  of  vegetation ;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  de- 
veloped internodes  of  the  infloresence,  only  enduring  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  vegetative  period.     In  Zea  May  By  the  stem  begins  with  a  developed 
internode,  which  soon  dies ;  this  is  succeeded  by  undeveloped  internodes, 
then  developed,  both  enduring  the  whole  period  of  vegetation ;  then  fol- 
low again  the  undeveloped  ones  of  the  female  inflorescence,  only  existing  in 
the  end  of  the  vegetative  period.    Cham<edorea  Schiedeana  begins  with 
undeveloped  internodes,  then  follow  developed ;  both  perennial.  Nuphar 
luteum  begins  with  a  developed  internode,   which  soon  dies ;  then  follow 
undeveloped  perennial  internodes ;  then  one  developed,  appearing  as  a 
flower-stalk,  merely  towards  the  close  of  the  vegetative  period.     Lilium 
candidum  begins  with  undeveloped   internodes  which  are   perennial ; 
then  follow  annual,  developed  internodes,  &c.    These  examples  might  be 
easily  multiplied  and  completed.    Some  forms  are  characteristic  of  certain 
groups  of  plants  ;  for  instance,  trunks  with  developed  internodes  in  the 
CupulifercBy  trunks  with  developed  internodes  in  the  fistular  Palms,  with 
undeveloped  internodes  in  the  remaining  kinds,  stem  with  developed  in« 
ternodes  in  most  of  the  Grasses,  &c.     Certain  combinations  are  also  cha- 
racteristic ;  for  instance,  perennial  undeveloped,  with  annual  developed 
internodes,  in  all  (?)  Liliacets,     But  definite  forms  and  combinations  are 
much  more  frequently  found  peculiar  to  single  genera  or  species.  EUtherto, 
far  too  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  this  condition  of  special  regular  se- 
ries of  developed  and  undeveloped  internodes  in  the  same  axis.     The 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  many  genera  and  species,  which,  in  germi- 
nation, first  form  a  developed  internode,  soon  decaying  again,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  undeveloped  ones,  has,  in  particular,  been  wholly  overlooked. 
Very  different  plants  furnish  examples  of  this  :  Zea  MaySy  Briza  max- 
ima, Phormium  tenax,  Nymphcsa,  Nuphar,  &c.,  and  at  least  very  fre- 
quently Avena  sativa,  and  Hordeum  vulgare.     In  the  axis  with  unde- 
veloped internodes,  frequently,  and  the  oftener  when  it  has  commenced 
by  a  developed  internode,  the  death  of  the  single  joints  progresses  gra- 
dually upward,  so  that  the  axis,  even  when  perennial,  never  attains  any 
considerable  length;  e.g.  in 7m,  bulbous  plants,  and  most  subterraneous 
axes  (rhizoma)  with  undeveloped  internodes. 

Here,  however,  I  must  enter  somewhat  more  minutely  into  the  course 
of  development  of  these  forms  of  the  axis.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (§  74.)  how  every  form  must  be  produced  solely  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  newly  developed  cells  and  their  subsequent  expansion. 
On  this  depends  all  structure  of  axes.  In  the  embryo,  the  upper  end, 
from  which  the  axis  is  developed  (the  terminal  bud),  more  or  less  resem- 
bles a  hemisphere,  or  a  blunt  cone.  In  this  part  chiefly  goes  on  the 
formation  of  new  structure,  and  it  always  retains  its  general  form.  In 
the  axes  with  undeveloped  internodes  only,  if  they  expand  very  much  in 
breadth,  does  it  naturally  acquire  a  larger  base,  and  then  becomes,  ac- 
cording to  its  specific  peculiarity,  either  shorter  and  more  blunt  (as  in 
most  subterraneous  axes),  or  longer  and  more  acute.  The  process  of 
formation  which  here  takes  place  has  not,  indeed,  by  any  means  been 
so  accurately  investigated  as  is  necessary ;  but  still  much  may  be  per- 
ceived with  tolerable  clearness.  An  eye  only  moderately  accustomed  to 
such  matters  readily  discovers  in  a  plant  the  situations  where  an  active 
process  of  cell-formation  is  going  on,  in  the  apparently  structureless 
condition  of  the  yellowish,  almost  fluid  masses  (first  stage) ;  the  situa- 
tions where  the  cell-formation  has  ceased,  in  the  distinct,  indeed,  but 
very  delicate,  cellular  tissue  (with  more  homogeneous  contents),  which 
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lioweyer  are  still  wholly  pervaded  by  sap  (second  stage)  ;  lastly,  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  has  already  attained  a  greater  age,  in  the  black- 
ish appearance  which  is  produced  by  the  intercellular  passages  being 
freed  from  sap,  and  containing  merely  air  (third  stage).  When  these 
points  are  discriminated,  the  origin  of  the  forms  may  be  traced  pretty 
easily  in  most  axes. 

I.  The  arrangement  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  eifected  exclusively  in  the 
first  stage,  and,  in  all  probability,  is  conditioned: 

1.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  secondary  cells  in  the  mother-cells.  If 
they  mostly  lie  in  a  linear  arrangement  in  the  long  axis  of  t]ie  stem,  an 
elongated  internode  originates;  if  they  lie  mostly  towards  the  angles  of  a 
tetraedron,  an  undeveloped  internode ;  lastly,  if  tliey  lie  chiefly  in  one 
plane,  this  plane  may  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  the  inter- 
nodes  will  be  much  developed  in  breadth,  or,  it  may  be  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  thus  form  a  stem  flattened  on  two  sides. 

2.  By  the  form  of  the  process  itself,  since  this  ceases  in  some  situa- 
tions earlier  than  in  others. 

A,  The  first  distinction  to  be  seized  here  is  that  between  Monocotyledons 
and  Dicotyledons  in  general,  depending  on  the  division  into  definite  and  in- 
definite, or  closed  and  unlimited,  bundles.  In  the  Dicotyledons  the  process  of 
cell-formation  never  ceases  on  the  outside  of  the  vascular  bundle,  whence 
the  individual  internodes,  so  long  as  they  live,  continually  increase  in 
thickness;  while  in  the  Monocotyledons  the  process  of  cell-formation  1. 
ceases  regularly  from  below  upward,  in  the  individual  vascular  bundles, 
and  thus  a  thickening  of  the  individual  internode  by  their  means  becomes 
impossible  ;  but  the  increase  of  thickness  of  the  axis  itself  may  be 
attained  by  the  increasing  diameter  of  the  successive  internodes  (as  is 
shown  more  fully  under  2>),  and  thence,  when  it  rises  perpendicularly 
in  a  cylindrical  form  (if  it  be  such  as  is  represented  under  -5,  or  under 
Z>),  it  receives  no  increase  of  thickness  from  that  time:  or  2.  a  layer 
of  cells  beneath  the  periphery  of  the  axis  retains  its  capacity  of  develop- 
ment, and  these  continually  increase  the  thickness  of  the  axis  by  tlieir 
uninterrupted  production  of  new  cells,  since  in  the  newly-formed  tissue 
vascular  bundles  are  simultaneously  continually  developed.  This  pro- 
cess occurs,  however,  only  in  the  Monocotyledons  with  undeveloped 
internodes  of  a  branching  type,  in  DraccBna^  some  Palms  {Cttcifera 
thebaica),  and  AloinoB.  This  second  process  of  formation  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Dicotyledons,  in  so  far  that  in  both  a  connected 
layer  of  cells  remains  capable  of  development  around  the  wliole  periphery. 
In  both,  the  newly  originating  cells  assume  two  forms,  one  portion  join- 
ing the  cellular  tissue  between  the  vascular  bundles,  while  another 
portion  belongs  to  the  vascular  bundle  structure.  But  the  essential  dis- 
tinction remains  in  this,  that  this  latter  portion  only  increases  the 
existing  vascular  bundles  on  the  outside  in  the  Dicotyledons,  wliile  in 
tlie  Monocotyledons,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  transformed  into  new 
isolated  bundles. 

B.  J£  the  process  of  formation  progresses  regularly  from  below  up- 
wards, while  a  definite  plane  of  the  basis  ceases  to  produce  cells,  a  cy- 
lindrical ascending  axis  is  produced.  In  elongated  internodes  this  is 
always  the  case  ;  therefore  every  internode  may  be  clearly  separated 
from  the  axis  by  two  cuts. 

C  If  the  process  of  cell-formation  ceases  somewhat  earlier  in  par- 
ticular situations  in  the  circumference  than  in  others,  the  result  is 
the  formation  of  axes  with  projecting  angles;  for  instance,  three-edged. 
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trunk  (adventitious  buds) ;  from  these,  as  from  the  embryo,  pro- 
ceed perfect  plants  with  axis  and  leaves,  but,  by  reason  of  their 
origin,  without  radicle  extremity ;  therefore,  if  they  become  inde- 
pendent, they  become  possessed  exclusively  of  adventitious  roots. 
Connected  with  the  main  axis  these  are  called  secondary  axes; 
when  annual,  twigs  or  shoots ;  when  perennial,  branches ;  and  the 
kind  of  combination  in  general,  the  ramification  of  the  plant.* 
There  arc  very  few  perfectly  simple  plants  (of  the  second  order) ; 
most  are  compound,  at  least  in  this  way,  that  their  buds  produce 
flowers ;  but  as  every  inflorescence  arrests  the  further  development 
of  the  axis,  we  may  call  those  plants  simple  the  axillary  buds  of 
which  are  exclusively  flowers.  The  mode  of  ramification  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  whole  plant 
(the  habit,  habitus).  There  is  no  regularity  in  the  adventitious 
buds ;  but  the  position  of  the  axillary  buds  is  conditioned  by  the 
position  of  the  leaves,  and  follows  at  once  from  this  when  all  the 
buds  are  uniformly  developed.  But  this  does  not  often  take  place, 
since  regularly  appointed  buds  either  remain  wholly  undeveloped, 
or  form  only  transitory  flowers,  and  thus  are  the  same  as  unde- 
veloped buds,  at  least  to  perennial  plants.  Thus  in  Lemna  no 
terminal  bud  is  formed,  but  only  two  lateral  buds ;  these  usually 
soon  divide  from  the  parent  plant,  and  become  developed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on.  Viscum  album  forms  a  flower- bud  in 
every  terminal  bud ;  and  as  the  leaves,  and  therefore  the  buds, 
stand  in  pairs  upon  the  axis,  the  stem  appears  to  be  repeatedly 
bifurcated.  In  very  many,  especially  of  the  perennial.  Monoco- 
tyledons, it  is  regular  for  no  axillary  buds,  except  those  growing 
into  inflorescence,  to  come  to  perfection ;  thus,  in  most  Palm- 
stems,  and  the  so-called  arborescent  LiliacecB^  Yucca^  Aletrisy  &c 
The  same  occurs  in  some  Dicotyledons,  e.  g.,  Caricay  Theophrasta^ 
Further,  the  varying  rapidity  and  force  of  development  determines 
peculiar  forms.  If  the  main  axis  is  developed  little  or  not  at  all, 
in  proportion  to  the  secondary  axes,  the  so-called  caulis  deliquescens, 
the  vanishing  stem,  is  formed  (as  in  Prunus  spinosa) ;  if  all  the 
secondary  axes  are  developed  with  proportionately  equal  force  with 
the  main  axis,  the  plant  exhibits  commonly  a  very  long,  ovate 
shape  (^axis  ramosus),  as  in  the  Lombardy  Poplar;  if  the  lower 
branches  are  developed  more  quickly  than  the  upper,  so  that  all 
the  points  lie  in  one  plane,  the  fastigiate  plant  {axis  fastigiatus) 
results,  and  so  forth.  But  the  especially  important  point,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  landscape,  is  the  death  of  all  the  lower  branches 
in  perennial  plants,  whereby  is  effected  the  so  characteristic  sepa- 
ration of  the  tree  into  trunk  and  crown,  or  simple  and  ramified 
axis. 

Finally,  I  have  to  mention  here  that  the  main  axis  very  often 
dies  scon  after  it  has  become  developed  out  of  the  embryonal  con- 

♦  Inflorescence  and  fructification  are  really  quite  the  same,  namely,  ramifications ; 
inasmuch  as  the  terminal  slioots  or  twigs  bear  flowers,  &c. 
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dition,  while  one  or  more  of  the  lowest  lateral  buds  grow  on,  and 
horizontally  beneath  or  above,  the  surface  of  the  soil,  without  ever 
erecting  themselves,  the  axes  proceeding  from  their  lateral  buds  alone 
rising  up  free  into  the  wr.  These  horizontal  axes  proceeding  from 
lateral  buds,  I  name,  exclusively,  root-stocks  or  rhizomes  (rhizoma). 
Examples  are  found  in  Pteris  aquilinay  Equisetum  arvense,  Phrag^ 
mites  communis^  Carex  arenaria,  Gratiola  officinalis  (1^)^  Dentaria 
bulbifera  (?)f  &c. 

The  buds  have  to  be  treated  at  length  hereafter ;  here  merely  the  for- 
mation of  axes  was  in  question.  On  the  relation  of  lateral  parts  (here 
the  secondary  axes)  to  an  axis  (here  the  main  axis),  what  is  requisite 
has  abeady  been  stated  and  remarked  in  the  General  Morphology,  as  the 
forms  arising  out  of  it  denote  nothing  exclusively  botanical.  Here  it  was 
merely  necessary  to  mention  what  laws  of  development  the  varieties  may 
depend  upon.  Very  important  it  was,  accurately  to  define  the  concep- 
tion of  a  true  rhizome,  since,  heretofore,  the  word  has  been  so  played 
with,  that  pretty  nearly  every  possible  part  of  a  plant  that  ever  is  subter- 
raneous has  been  understood  by  it,  and  at  last  no  one  knows  what  a  rhi- 
zome really  is,  although  the  word  is  in  general  use.  I  think  it  is  conve- 
nient to  define  and  restrict  the  expression  as  in  the  paragraph.  By  this 
we  shall  have  a  name  for  a  definite  peculiarity  in  the  mode  in  which 
many  plants  survive  for  a  number  of  years,  which  certainly  deserves  a 
special  name.  The  development  of  the  rhizome  is  easiest  to  trace  in 
germinating  Asparagus,  The  systematists  will  object  that  they  cannot 
b^in  with  such  distinctions  in  their  dried  plants.  I  cannot  help  them. 
The  living  plant  is  the  object  of  our  science,  not  the  hay  which  we  pre- 
serve as  a  miserable  make-shift  in  our  blotting  paper ;  and  a  living, 
scientific  principle,  like  the  history  of  the  course  of  development,  can 
alone  give  Botany  a  value.  Many,  indeed,  there  may  be  to  whom  Botany 
is  nothing  but  the  science  of  the  Herbarium :  with  these  I  have  no 
concern. 

d.     Of  the  Structure  of  Axes, 

§  129.  Like  all  other  parts  of  a  plant,  every  axis,  in  its  earliest 
condition,  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue ;  in  this  are  gradually 
formed  the  vascular  bundles,  closed  or  unlimited  (see  §  26.).  This 
is  common  to  all  Phanerogamia,  I  know  of  no  Phanerogamous 
plant  (except  JVolffia  Hork.*)  without  vascular  bundles  (even  if 
without  vessels.    §  26.). 

Besides  these,  are  formed,  in  different  arrangements  in  different 
plants  (§  27.),  liber-cells,  sometimes  as  bundles,  sometimes  as  a 
closed  ring,  or  scattered  singly  in  the  parenchyma,  intermediate 
forms  between  liber  and  parenchyma  (§  27.),  sometimes  isolated, 
sometimes  in  bundles;  milk- vessels  (§  27.),  and  reservoirs  for  pe- 
culiar secretions  (§  24.),  spiral-fibrous  and  porous  cells  (§  18.),  in 
groups  or  scattered;  lastly,  air  canals  and  cavities  (§  24.),  the 
former  frequently  regularly  arranged,  especially  in  aquatic  and 
bog  plants,  the  latter  mostly  occupying  the  axis  of  the  internodes,  as 

•   Wofffia  MieheUi  mihi  =  I.emna  arrhizn  Michcli.      IV.  Delilei  raihi  =  Lemvrt  hjnlina 
Delile. 
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in  the  Grasses,  UmbelUftrcKj  &c.  Every  axi«  is  originally  clothed 
with  epidermis  or  epiblema  (§  29.),  according  to  the  medium  in 
which  it  v^etates.  On  this,  ther^ore,  are  frequently  formed  all 
the  appendages  of  epidermoid  tissue,  especially  glands,  hairs,  &c. 
and  corky  matter  (§  29.).  The  varieties  resulting  from  these 
are  so  manifold,  that,  at  present,  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty,  if 
at  all,  that  they  can  be  treated  generally ;  the  varieties  which  re- 
sult from  the  difierent  arrangement  and  nature  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  are  of  more  importance,  and  may  be  subjected  to  a  more 
general  examination.  All  vascular  bundles  are  usually  separated 
from  their  fellows  by  parenchyma ;  more  rarely  they  form  a  per- 
fectly closed  circle.  The  separate  bundles  are  either  placed  in 
a  single  circle  (as  iq  most  Dicotyledons),  or  scattered  in  the  paren- 
chyma. The  latter,  again,  collectively  form  a  circle,  which,  like 
the  preceding,  encloses  a  definite  portion  of  cellular  tissue  (pith) 
in  the  centre  (e.  g.  in  most  Grasses,  many  UmbellifertByNyctaffinetB, 
ChenopodiacecBy  Amarantacea),  or  such  an  arrangement  does  not  ma- 
nifest itself  (in  cane -like  Palms,  Grasses  with  solid  stems).  The 
latter  distinction  seems  to  me  very  unimportant,  since  it  varies  in 
closely  related  plants,  in  one  and  the  same  fanuly,  e.  g.  in  Mays 
(vascular  bundles  scattered  throughout  the  parenchyma)  and  Pha^ 
laris  (scattered  vascular  bundles  enclosing  a  pith).  In  all  cases 
where  the  arranccement  of  vascular  bundles  indicates  such  a  boun- 
dary  between  included  and  excluded  parenchyma,  the  inner  is  called 
pith  {medulla),  the  outer  bark  (cortex).  The  portions  of  cellular 
tissue  between  the  vascuLu"  bundles,  maintaining  the  connexion 
between  the  pith  and  bark,  are  termed  great  medullary  rays.  In 
the  simplest  plants  merely  a  central  vascular  bundle  occurs,  or  a 
I)erfectly  closed  ring  of  elongated  (vascular  bundle)  cells,  like  that 
in  the  Mosses,  which,  however,  asrain  encloses  parenchyma  in  the 
centre  (e.  g.  in  Ceratophi/llum),  In  flat  stems,  as  in  Spirodela,  Ruscus, 
they  lie  in  one  plane  (in  a  line  on  the  transverse  section).  Con- 
sequently they  both  have  merely  bark  and  no  pith. 

The  bark  is  composed,  in  addition  to  epidermis,  of  cellular  tissue, 
in  which  we  can  in  general  distinguish  merely  an  uniform  paren- 
chyma, but  sometimes,  especially  in  perennial  axes,  two  layers; 

1.  the  outer,  which  consists  of  elongated  cells,  with  thick  but 
almost  gelatinous  and  generally  {)orous  walls,  the  boundaries  be- 
tween which  are  often  quite  undistinguishable,  and  the  interoellu- 
liir  spaces  of  which  are  filled   with  intercellular  substance;  and 

2.  the  inner  layer,  which  is  generally  formed  of  roundish,  thin- 
w  III  led,  lax  parenchyma.  In  the  latter  alone  occur  reservoirs  for 
secretions,  milk -vessels,  special  forms  of  cells  with  special  contents; 
in  the  former,  scarcely  anything  but  cells,  containing  homogeneous, 
colourless  or  red  juices,  and  sometimes  crystals.  The  two  layers 
occur  most  distinctly  defined  in  the  trunks  of  which  the  cuticle 
does  not  form  cork  until  a  late  period  (as  in  the  Cactace€t) ;  in  other 
trunks  and  stems  they  very  often  pass  gradually  into  each  other. 

front  of  the  vascular  bundles,  in  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark,  fre- 
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quently  lie  either  liber-bund  lee,  or  liLer-bundles  carrying  milk-sap, 
Hctual  mi  Ik- vessels,  ormilk-siip  passages.  Since  these  uften  respect- 
ively exclude  each  other,  while  ofleu  there  is  no  trace  of  any  of 
them,  the  liber  certainly  cannot  be  called  an  essential  constituent 
of  bark  (aa  the  innermost  layer) ;  still  more  inaccurate  would  it  be 
to  term  the  cambium-layer,  which  inucli  rather  appertains  to  the 
vascular  bundles,  the  innermost  layer  of  the  bark. 

In  trunks  (Stiimtuen)  the  epidermis  sooner  or  later  forms  corky 
f  ubstance,  which  is  either  gradually  cast  off  in  layers,  as  at  first  in 
the  Birch,  often  merely  becomes  destroyed  gradually  by  atmuspherie 
influences,  and  thus,  in  part,  acquires  considerable  thickness,  as  iu 
tlie  Oak,  or,  as  often  happens,  tlie  outer  part  of  the  inner  layer  of 
the  bark  and  the  outennost  liber  layer  arc  thrown  off  togetlier,  anil 
never  reproduced.  In  the  last  case,  new  liber  and  internal  cortical 
layers  are  formed  annually,  but  with  a  peculiar  form  of  cells  resem- 
bliDg  corky  tissue;  and  the  outermost  are  in  like  manner  annually 
thrown  oiF,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Vine. 

The  pith,  lastly,  is  composed  of  purenchyma  alone,  which,  in  its 
older  condition,  becomes  thiek-walle<l  and  porous.  It  often  coii- 
tuus,  also,  solitary  ramified  Hber-cellB  ( Rhizophora  Mangle),  milk- 
vessels,  reservoirs  for  peculiar  secretions,  &C, 

The  vascular  bundles  originate  after  the  cellular  tissue,  tn  the 
same  order  as  the  latter;  or  rather,  oa  the  cellular  tissue  is  gradually 
formed,  n  part  of  it  ;iasses  gradually  into  vascular  tissue.  I'he 
direction  of  the  vascular  bundles  wholly  depends,  therefore,  upon 
the  direction  of  the  oi^anising  force.  On  account  of  this,  also,  the 
distinction  between  developed  and  undeveloped  internodes,  ex- 
plained in  §  126.,  forms  the  chief  basis  for  the  course  of  the  vascular 
bundles.  In  the  former,  when  the  process  of  formation  proceed^t 
from  below  upward,  in  horizontal  discs,  the  vascular  bundles  aic 
straight,  tolerably  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  internode,  c.  g.  in  Tru- 
deicantia,  TropcEolum  ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  one  hollow  cone  is 
set  upon  another,  as  it  were,  in  the  terminal  bud,  the  vasculai' 
bundles  at  their  first  development  hold  a  course  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  cone,  therefore  from  the  circumference  of  the  in- 
ternode to  its  centre,  and  afterwards,  as  new  internodes  are  super- 
posed, the  vascular  bundles  of  the  first  cone  are  develo|)ed  forward 
through  the  succeeding  ones,  to  the  circumference,  where  they  enter 
the  leaves  or  buds  They  make,  therefore,  a  curve  convex  toward 
the  interior,  the  length  and  convexity  depending  on  tlie  form  of 
the  terminal  bud.  The  curve  is  very  convex  in  Yucca,  Mammillaria, 
&C. ;  more  elongated  in  the  I'alms,  Dractena,  Iris,  &c.  Since  ail 
new  portions  in  the  axis  are  formed  outside  the  primary  vascular 
bundles,  whether  they  be  increase  of  thickness  to  the  vascular 
bundles,  as  in  Dicotyledons,  or  the  rudiments  of  new  bundles,  in 
Monocotyledons,  the  older  and  deeper  vascular  bundles,  running 
towards  the  periphery  to  the  leaves  and  buds,  nuiat  necessarily  cross 
the  more  superficial,  ascending  bundles,  or  their  developing  masses, 
which  have  originated  outside  tliem.     This  condition  is  natur.illy 
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most  distinct  when  the  vascular  bundles  are  closed;  but  we  see 
plainly  enough,  in  Mammillaria  or  MelocactuSy  the  bundles  going  to 
the  basis  of  the  lowest  leaves,  coming  out  from  the  most  internal 
parts  of  the  wood,  and  running  past  in  a  curve  across  all  the  subse- 
quently developed  parts. 

At  the  point  where  a  leaf  is  given  off,  in  the  Dicotyledons  always, 
in  Monocotyledons  at  most  indistinctly,  often  not  at  all,  several 
neighbouring  vascular  bundles  become  applied  together,  to  form  a 
loop  {ansa\  from  the  circumference  of  which  pass  off  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  leaf  and  the  axillary  buds. 

Wood  is  formed  from  the  unlimited  vascular  bundles  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, by  their  longer  duration.  The  new  cells  originating  be- 
tween them,  which  correspond  to  the  medullary  rays,  become 
again  parenchymatous  or  medullary-ray  cells,  for  these  latter 
becoming  compressed  at  the  sides,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles,  deviate  somewhat  in  form  from  the  common  paren- 
chymatous cells. 

Frequently,  however,  one  or  more  cells  remain  as  parenchy- 
matous cells,  and  so  begin  to  form  medullary  rays  in  the  midst  of  the 
wood  (called  small  medullary  rai/s),  which  sometimes  go  on  develop- 
ing for  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  cease  at  an  early  period.  The 
wood  does  not  generally  grow  uniformly  continuously;  in  those 
parts,  especially  where,  owing  to  climatal  conditions,  an  alterna- 
tion occurs  every  year  between  the  active  and  dormant  periods  of 
vegetation,  more  vessels  are  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
vegetation,  and  at  its  close  wood-cells  which  are  naiTOwer  and  have 
stronger  and  thicker  walls.  By  this  means  a  division  of  the  wood 
into  more  or  less  concentric  hollow  cylinders  is  occasioned,  or 
those  circles  on  the  transverse  section  which  are  commonly  termed 
annular  rings. 

In  the  Dicotyledons,  where  the  vascular  bundles  are  situated  in 
several  circles,  they  gradually  unite  together  as  they  are  succes- 
sively developed,  and  form  a  close  mass  of  wood,  in  which  run 
then  the  separate  vertical  cords  of  the  separate  vascular  bundles 
belonging  to  the  cambium,  ^ving  the  wood  a  peculiar  appearance, 
which  is  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  species  of  the  Pisonia, 

There  is  but  little  that  can  be  said  generally  of  the  composition  of  the 
axis  from  the  separate  forms  of  the  elementary  parts  and  of  the  tissue ; 
all  forms  orcur  in  the  stem,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  individual 
groups  of  plants  that  we  meet  with  certain  forms  or  combinations 
specially  or  exclusively.  Thus  the  Labiatte  are  distinguished  by  having 
a  square  stem,  the  margins  of  which  are  formed  by  four  strips  of  distinctly 
characterised  cortical  substance.  The  majority  of  the  Euphorbiace<e 
have  milk- vessels,  as  the  Asclepiadacecs  and  Apocynacece  are  provided 
with  their  peculiar  intermediate  form  between  milk-vessels  and  liber- 
cells.  Nepenthes  \s  distinguished  by  having  elongated  spiral  cells,  which 
occur  scattered  in  large  numbers  over  every  part  of  the  stem.  The 
distinction  between  pith  and  bark  is  not  an  universal  essential  charac- 
teristic for  plants,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  innumerable  transition  stages 
occurring  between  them.     The  two  continually  merge  into  one  another. 
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That  we  only  epenk  of  medullnry  rnys  in  the  caae  of  Dicotyledons  arises 
from  mere  want  of  exactness  of  language,  since  the  cellular  tissue  between 
the  vascular  hundles  of  the  Monoeotyledons  is  juat  as  much  a  medullnry 
ray  as  between  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  Dicotyledons,  and  as  little 
changed  in  its  cellnlar  formniion  as  in  those  Dicotyledons  where  the 
vascular  bundles  are  very  far  removed  Crom  one  another.  Moreover,  the 
cells  in  highly  compressed  vascular  bundles,  especially  iti  the  external 
parts  of  the  stem  of  the  Monocotyledons  having  a  cambium  circle,  assume 
precisely  the  same  form  and  arrangement  as  the  medullary  cells  ranged 
in  radial  horizontal  rows  in  the  Dicotyledons,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stem 
of  Aletris  fragraits. 

We  are  able  to  assert  very  little  generally  concerning  the  structure  of 
the  bark,  since  nothing  is  u  n  condition  til  ly  true,  with  the  exception  of  thi^ 
foundation  being  always  composed  of  ccllulnr  tissue.  No  comhinaiion  of 
definite  forms  of  the  elementary  organs  is  peculiar  to  all  harks;  some 
forms  occur,  however,  so  frequently,  that  it  would  appear  desirable  to 
draw  attention  to  them.  Here  I  must,  however,  distinguish  between 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons. 

A.  Jtonocohfledoru.  I  am  unable,  from  deficiency  of  a  sufficient 
nnmber  of  investigations,  to  say  anything  important  of  the  structural 
relations  of  this  group.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  bark  constantly  consists 
exclusively  of  parencbymn,  which  is  more  elongated  in  the  interior  thnn 
towards  the  exterior  —  having  more  chlorophyll  towards  the  exterior, 
but  gradually  losing  it  towards  the  interior,  so  that  the  cortical  paren- 
ehyraa  constantly  merges  into  the  pith,  wherever  there  ia  no  sharp  line 
drawn  by  the  formation  of  a  wholly  closed  circle  of  strongly  thickened 
parenchymatous  cells,  which  connects  a  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Pathos.  According  to  Molil*,  most  Palms  have  a  peculiar 
layer,  varying  in  thickness  at  different  times,  composed  of  thick-walled 
parenchymatous  eells,  placed  immediately  under  the  epidermis.  In 
Grasses  and  the  Ci/peracea  we  find  immediately  helow  the  epidermis 
separate  bundles  of  liber-cells.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  above  these 
generally  continue  to  have  thin  walls  ;  whilst  in  those  ports  where 
parenchyma  lies  below,  their  walls  become  extremely  thick,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Pnjij/rm  antU/tiorum. 

B.  DicotyledoriM.  1.  Annual  Bark.  In  this  we  may,  besides  the 
epidermis,  distinguish  three  parts  of  the  hark  ;  they  do  not,  however, 
constitute  anything  essentially  characteristic  of  the  bark,  which  fre- 
quently only  consists  of  a  parenchymn,  which  at  most  merges  gradually 
into  a  tissue  similar  to  the  external  cortical  layer  towards  the  exterior. 
The  three  portions  are  the  external  and  internal  cortical  layer,  and  the 
liber-layer. 

Of  the  latter  there  is  frequently  not  the  smallest  trace  present,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Cheiranlhus  Cheiri,  m  a  few  species  of  Solanum,  and  most 
oftheRibef,  mHedera{?),  ViburTiiim  L.antana,  Me»embryanlhemum,  in 
moat  of  the  CrastulaceiE,  C/ienopodiaeetP,  &c.  Where  this  liber-layer  ia 
presentt  it  consists  of  isolated  liber-cells  (as,  for  instance,  in  Comus  alba), 
or  liber-bundles  (as  in  most  Dicotyledonous  trees),  both  being  distributed 
in  the  cortical  parenchyma,  and  generally  in  such  a  manner  that  tlieir 
course  cnrresjionds  accurately  to  that  of  the  vascular  bundles,  or  else  it  is 
composed  of  a  more  or  less  accurately  closed  circle  of  liher-cella  (as,  for 
mrtance,  in   Syringa,  Fruxinua).      Together  with  the   liber-cells  we 

•  Dl-  I'almnrun.  Sttiielur,!,  §  12. 
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occasionallj  find  milk  vessels  or  passages,  as,  for  instance,  in  Rhus, 
More  frequently,  liber-cells  containing  milk  (in  Apocynac€iB\  or  true  milk 
vessels  (as  in  Ficus  Carted),  or  milk  passages  (as  in  Mammillaria  qua^ 
drispina),  take  the  place  of  the  simple  liber-cells. 

The  middle  cortical  layer,  which  is  properly  only  traversed  by  the 
liber-cells  and  the  parts  by  which  they  are  represented,  consists  mostly 
of  roundish,  very  loose  cellular  tissue,  generally  containing  much  chloro- 
phyll. Here  and  there  we  find  it  ranged  in  vertical  rows.  Individual 
ceils,  or  rows  of  cells,  with  crystalline  accumulations,  coloured  juices,  oils, 
&c.,  or  with  disproportionately  thickened  walls,  are  frequently  inter- 
spersed :  occasionally  three  or  more  cells,  the  uppermost  and  lowermost 
of  which,  being  acutely  pointed,  form  peculiar  fusiform  groups,  and  then 
usually  contain  peculiar  substances  (as,  for  instance,  Pinus  fylvestris). 

The  external  cortical  layer  has  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  entirely 
overlooked* ;  it  appears,  nevertheless,  seldom  to  be  wholly  absent,  and 
in  a  large  number  of  plants,  and  groups  of  plants,  it  is  so  distinctly 
characterised,  that  it  quite  forces  itself  upon  one's  notice.  It  is  only  in 
a  few  plants  that  it  has  met  with  any  attention,  and  there  it  has  been 
described  as  a  liber-bundle,  although  it  really  differs  very  materially 
from  liber.  The  following  are  the  characteristic  marks  of  this  tissue,  as 
distinctive  from  cortical  parenchyma.  The  cells  of  this  layer  are  always 
vertical,  elongated,  very  thick  walled,  but  soft,  and  so  far  similar  to 
liber-cells ;  they  are,  however,  always  applied  upon  one  another  by  hori- 
zontal walls,  seldom  exceeding  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  almost 
invariably  exhibit  more  or  less  large  pores,  which  frequently  form  dis- 
tinct, beautifully  ramified  canals  in  the  thick  walls ;  they  contain  little  or 
no  chlorophyll,  but  merely  homogeneous,  colourless,  or  sometimes  reddish 
juices,  and  here  and  tliere  crystals.  The  cells  are  always  connected 
together  by  intercellular  substance,  and  their  limits  therefore  frequently 
obliterated,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  like  apertures  in  a  soft  pulpy 
mass ;  when  the  cells  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  intercellular 
substance  shows  itself  with  remarkable  distinctness  between  them,  as  a 
secretion  from  them  (§  59.).  This  layer  is  found  in  many  plants 
most  strikingly  developed,  and  sharply  defined  from  cortical  paren- 
chyma, although  in  various  modes  of  distribution:  —  1.  As  a  per- 
j)erfectly  closed  layer  (penetrated  in  some  cases  only  by  small  canals 
opening  into  stomata),  as  in  most  of  the  Cacti\,  Melianthus  major. 
Euphorbia  splendeiis,  Syringa  vulgaris.  Begonia  argyrostigma,  Auan* 
thus  glandulosa,  Rosa,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Piper  rugosum,  CacaUa 
Jicoides,  Cotyledon  coccinea,  2.  Divided  into  many  bundles,  so  that  the 
green  cortical  parenchyma  reaches  tiie  epidermis  between  them  (in  which 
case  we  find  stomata  there),  as  in  the  Chenopodeaca,  Amaranthace<B,  Mai' 
vacecB,  Solanacece,  UmbellifercB\,  Justicia,  Eranthemum,  &c  3.  Where  it 
may  be  quite  distinctly  recognised  as  a  special  layer,  but  still  passing 
quite  into  parenchyma  at  the  borders,  as  in  Carya,  Pyrtis  Malus,  Pavioj 
Iledera,  Acer,  Daphne,  Ptelea,  Rhus,  Viburnum^  Cornus,  Ficus,  Semper' 
vivum  globifervm  et  laxum,  Sedum  pallidum.  Cotyledon  arboretcens, 
4.  More  completely  merging  into  cortical  parenchyma,  and  therefore  less 

*  Hartig  maintains  that  lie  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  tissue ;  as.  how- 
ever, the  researches  on  which  he  grounds  this  claim  are  at  present  unknown  to  me,  I 
nm  unahle  to  say  with  what  justice.  However,  I  attach  less  to  being  the  Hrst  to  observe 
a  thing,  than  to  observing  it  correctly. 

f  St'c  my  papers  on  the  Physiology  and  Anatomy  of  the  Cncti. 

\  Till'  so-called  liber-bundles  are  l)cneath  the  epidermis  in  these  five  families. 
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distinct,  as  in  R&ei,  Alnut,  Elaagnus,  Juglans,  Populua,  Salix,  Carpi 
Ctutanea,  Corylua,  Querela,  Cylisus,  Cornns  maseula,  Sambucttt,  Sham- 
nut,  Tilui.  5.  Fioalty,  I  hate  found  this  Inyer  either  entirely  absent, 
or  only  to  he  recognised  in  the  external  cellular  layer,  as  in  Cbeiranthui, 
Hippophae,  Metemhrifanlkemum,  and  the  so-called  tree-carnations.  On  the 
nhole,  the  external  cortical  layer  seema  to  stand  in  a  detinite  relation  to 
the  formation  of  cork,  and  to  be  more  sharply  defined  in  proportion  to  the 
tardiness  with  which  the  Utter  appears  (us,  for  instance,  in  Cactacea, 
Aristolachia  Sipho,  Cacalia  Jieoidfi) :  the  contrary,  however,  also  occurs, 
as,  for  instance,  io  Metembri/anthemttTn, 

2,  Perennial  Bark.  The  development  of  the  vascular  bunilles  from 
the  cambium  is  always  accompanied  by  a  similar  developini;nt  of  the 
bark,  since  a  part  of  the  cells  that  have  newly  originated  in  the  cambium 
attach  themselves,  towards  the  interior,  to  the  vascular  bundle,  a  second 
part  continues  to  develop  as  cambium,  and  the  remainder  attaches  itself 
externally  to  the  old  bark.  Thus  we  find  that,  similarly  to  the  iinnual 
rings  of  the  wood,  detinite  layers  of  bark  are  formed  in  every  period  of 
vegetation,  being  composed,  according  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
primary  bark,  of  mere  parenchyma,  liber  and  parenchyma,  or  of  alternate 
layers  of  parenchyma  and  Hber,  or  of  alternating  layers  of  true  pareO' 
chyma  and  such  as  is  interrupted  by  liber-bundles.  From  this  the  layer 
of  liber  frequently  becomes  broader  towards  its  inner  side,  in  proportion 
as  the  wood  thickens,  so  that  the  liber-bundles  exhibit  a  beautiful  wedge- 
like appearance  in  a  cross-section.  This  new  formation  of  bark  is, 
however,  marked  by  great  specific  diflTerences :  in  some  plants  it  is  rapid 
and  decided,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Lime-tree;  in  others  very  slow  and 
partial,  as  in  the  Beech.  The  thickness  of  the  bark  depends  partly 
upon  this,  and  partly  upon  the  fullowing  causes :  sometimes,  even  in  Ibe 
first  period  of  vegetation,  and  then  generally  uniformly,  the  epidermis 
is  developed  into  a  cork-tissue  (as  in  most  trees) ;  less  frequently  this 
occurs  later,  in  that  cose  beginning  at  separate  spots,  and  extending 
itself  hy  degrees,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Cacti  and  leafless  Euphorbiucea 
{%  29.).  The  cark-tiasue  varies  in  hardness  and  durability.  It 
most  frequently  consists  of  tabular  cells,  alreaiiy  described  in  the 
First  Book,  which  are  sometimes  thickened  in  alternate  layers,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Cacti;  and  more  rarely  somewhat  radially  elongated,  as 
in  the  Cork  Oak,  or  Cork  Elm.  In  the  last  named,  and  in  the  Maple,  it 
acquires  considerable  thickness,  but  at  the  same  time  is  easily  destroyed 
by  atmospheric  intlueneee  in  the  case  of  the  Maple.  In  its  usual  form  it 
generally  lasts  longer,  and  becomes  frequently  very  thick,  constituting 
the  eo-called  bark  of  the  tree,  as,  for  instance,  in  Quereiis  Robur. 
Occasionally  the  cork  is  found  iu  the  bark,  in  the  condition  of  separate 
layers  of  an  easily  destroyed  tissue,  in  wliich  case  it  falls  off  in  horizontal 
bands,  or  shreds,  having  a  specitically  definite  form. 

In  some  stems  new  layers  of  a  parenchyma,  very  similar  to  cork-tissue, 
are  developed  from  the  cambium  (?)  with  cortical  parenchyma  (in  liibeu), 
or  alternately  with  coi'tical  parenchyma  and  liber  (as  in  the  Vine) ;  this 
parenchyma  (termed  periderma  hy  H.  Mohl)  likewise  contains  easily 
destroyed  layers,  so  that  the  whole  external  bark  drops  oflT,  and  then, 
as  in  the  case  of  cork -format!  on,  layers  of  periderma  and  liber  are 
saccessively  shed,  (This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  Pinut  syheMtrit.) 
We  are,  however,  very  deficient  in  the  necessary  investigations.  We 
have  to  thank  H.  Mohl  for  the  first  exact  work  on  this  point.*     I  have 

•   On  ihe  Orinin  of  Cnrk  and  D»rk.   Tilliinftcn,  ISS.I. 
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myself  endeavoured  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  origin  of  the 
cork-layer.*  The  first  formation  of  the  periderma  is  still,  however,  very 
ohscure. 

The  pith  consists  essentially,  and  very  generally,  of  parenchyma, 
without  any  manifestation  of  special  layers  in  it  'Wlien  old  it  becomes 
either  very  thick-walled  and  porous,  or  it  is  destroyed,  and  then  leaves 
large  air-cavities,  as,  for  instance,  in  many  Grasses,  UmbeUiferm^  &c. 
There  frequently  remain  alternate,  isolated,  firmer  layers  of  pith,  and 
thus  form  an  air-cavity  divided  off  into  chambers  placed  horizontally  one 
upon  the  other,  as,  for  instance,  in  Juglans  regia.  Interspersed  in  the 
pith  we  find  spiral  cells,  thick-walled  porous  cells,  cells  with  peculiar 
juices,  milk-vessels,  air-passages,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  Rhizophara 
Mangle,  peculiarly-branched  Uber-cells.  t  In  many  of  the  woody  Ro* 
sacecB  there  are  peculiar  vertical  and  horizontal  rows  of  very  thick 
porous  cells,  &c.,  in  the  pith.  Innumerable  plants  yet  remain  to  be  in- 
vestigated. Many  more  isolated  phenomena  might  be  noticed,  but  nothing 
can  be  made  of  them  at  present.  \  Vascular  bundles  alone,  with  one 
exception,  are  found  in  every  axis,  and,  consequently,  these  are  almost 
the  only  parts  of  which  the  distribution  and  nature  are  susceptible  of 
general  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  mention  one  common  dif- 
ference affecting  the  nature  of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  their  relative  mass 
compared  with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  axis.  The  vascular  bundles  either 
preponderate  in  mass,  and  their  elementary  parts  are  generally  very 
much  thickened,  and  the  axis,  having  thus  greater  firmness,  is  termed  a 
woody  stem  or  stalk  ;  or  the  vascular  bundles  are  present  only  in  a  pro- 
portionately small  mass,  sepai*ated  from  each  other  by  larger  quantities  of 
cellular  tissue,  and  their  component  elementary  parts,  in  a  great  degree, 
or  principally,  have  thinner  walls,  and  then  the  whole  mass  of  the  axis  is 
softer,  the  thinner  lax  or  still  flexible,  and  the  stem  or  stalk  is  termed 
succulent :  the  last-mentioned  is  also,  with  superfluous  diffuseness,  called 
herbaceotts.  In  the  succulent  axes  the  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  is 
generally  much  more  simple  and  regular,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  diflferent 
internodes  of  the  one  and  the  same  axis  (which  may  be  woody  below  and 
succulent  above).  The  distinction  between  a  woody  and  a  succulent  axis 
agrees  still  less  with  that  of  stem  and  stalk.  We  often  find  in  the  same 
class  some  species  having  succulent,  and  others  woody  stalks ;  and  not  an- 
frequently  a  whole  family  have  exclusively  succulent  stems. 

The  arrangement  and  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  are,  however,  the 
most  important  points  to  be  considered.  In  the  main  paragraphs  I  have 
given  the  general  features,  but  I  will  here  enter  somewhat  more  specially 
into  the  question,  as,  at  the  same  time,  I  separate  the  individual  groups. 
I  add  the  following  particulars  as  the  general  result  of  my  awn  researches 
on  this  subject,  without,  however,  maintaining  that  they  are  to  be  received 
as  the  ultimate  expressions  of  a  natural  law  :  — 

1.  The  origin  of  any  vascular  bundle,  as  well  as  the  development  of 
one  already  extant,  presupposes,  without  exception,  the  presence  of  a 
cambium-layer,  as  every  new  formation  of  structure,  in  and  upon  the  plant, 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  process  of  cell-formation.  By  cambiiiiii» 
cambium-layers,  formative  layers,  we  understand  nothing  more  than 
a  cellular  tissue,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  develope  new  cells,  in  contra* 

•   On  the  Cacti,  loc.  cit. 

t   Wiegmann's  Archiv.  Jahrg.  v.  (1839),  part  i.  p.  232. 

X  As,  for  instance,  the  remarkable  gelatinous  (?)  masses,  beset  with  crystals,  lying  in 
special  cells,  found  in  the  epidermis  of  Justicia,  and  in  the  bark  and  pith  in  Ermi^U' 
mum. 
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tion  to  those  tissues  in  which  th«re  15  no  longer  normally  nnj 
process  of  cell-rormation  going  on.  The  latter  consist  in  suck  cases 
either  of  living  parenchymBtous  cells,  in  whieh,  under  favourable  in- 
fluences, such  a  process  of  cell -formation  may  recur,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  germination  on  Monocotyledonous  leaves,  &c^  or  of  relatively  dead, 
very  woody  cells,  in  which  such  a  process  of  development  can  never  b« 
rerived,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  older  part  of  a  vaacukr  bundle,  wood,  &c. 

2.  In  all  cases  we  find  that  the  new  cells  in  the  cambium -layer,  and  the 
new  vascular  bundles,  or  the  thickening  mass  of  the  older  vascular  bundles, 
are  developed  from  the  base  towards  the  apex  of  the  axis,  from  the  older 
into  the  new  internode,  and  from  the  main  to  the  secondary  axes,  but 
never  the  reverse. 

3.  Only  in  the  GymnospernuE,  Monocotyledons,  and  Dicotyledons  does 
a  cambium-layer  occur  in  the  circumference  of  the  axis  ;  and  where  this  is 
present  it  forms  the  limits  between  baric  and  pith  or  medullary  cellular 
tissue.  In  the  Monocotyledons  this  carabium-layer  only  occurs  as  an 
exception,  and  is,  of  course,  independent  of  the  separate,  invariably 
definite,  vascular  bundles  ;  in  the  GymnospernuB  and  Dicotyledons  this 
layer  is  never  wanting,  and  is  so  constituted  that  the  cambium  of  each 
separate  vascular  bundle  of  the  simple  or  outermost  ring  also  belongs  to 
the  general  cambium -layer,  and  is  connected  by  the  cambium  masses,  in 
front  of  the  medullary  rays,  into  one  continuous  layer.  Moreover,  every 
individual,  unconnected,  isolated  vascular  bundle,  has  its  own  cambium. 

4.  The  main  difference  must  still  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 
vascular  bundle,  which  corresponds  with  the  great  natural  divisions  of 
plants.  Other  distinctions  that  have  been  advanced  are  untenable,  and 
are  based  upon  deficient  observation  of  all  existing  conditions. 

5.  All  asexual  Gymaoitporie  can  grow  upward  only,  owing  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  acambium-layer.  All  Gi/mnosperma  imA  Dicotyledons  grow  in 
thickness  as  well  as  height.  In  the  Monocotyledons  we  find  both  condi- 
tions, sometimes  manifested  exclusively  as  terminal  growth,  and  then, 
again,  the  latter  combined  with  continuous  increase  in  thickness.  From 
this  we  cannot,  however,  deduce  any  classification  of  the  Monocotyledons, 
since  both  conditions  are  met  with  in  the  name  family,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Lilinceie  and  in  branched  Palms  (?). 

I.  A$exual  Gi/mnoiporiF, 

These  alt  agree  in  having  simultaneous  vascular  bundles,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  in  that  no  cambium-layer  occurs  in  any  stem,  by  which  the  latter 
might  be  further  thickened  when  once  formed,  rhe  structure  is  in  general 
very  simple.  Liverworts  and  Mosses  have  only  a  simple  central  vascular 
bundle,  without  so-called  vessels.  The  Lycopodiacete  have  only  a  central 
vascular  bundle,  generally  forming  an  irregular ly-lobed  figure  in  the 
transverse  section,  this  being  occasioned  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels. 
The  TMCuiar  bundles,  going  into  the  leaves,  run  for  a  time  upward  in  the 
bark  before  they  enter  the  leaf.  The  stem  of  Isoetes  is  formed  in  a  very 
different  manner,  and  here  we  find  a  ring  ef  vascular  bundles,  undeveloped 
intcmodes,  and  a  constant  and  successive  dying  off  from  below.  Mohl  has 
made  very  exact  observations  on  this  subject. 

Ferns  have  an  extremely  deficient  stem- for  mat  ion,  exhibiting  soraetiraea 
developed,  and  sometimes  undeveloped,  internodes ;  in  all,  however,  there 
is  but  a  simple  ring  of  vascular  bundles.  The  vascular  bundles  rise 
vertically  in  the  developed  internodes,  and,  at  the  starting  point  of  the 
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vessels  of  the  leaves,  form  loops  hj  their  mutual  combination,  from  whieh 
these  are  given  off.  In  the  undeveloped  Internodes  the;  rise  up  in  eer- 
pentine  lines,  forming,  by  their  alternate  approach  and  retreat,  longer  ot 
sborter,  narrower  or  broader,  meshes,  irom  the  edges  of  which  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  leaves  branch  off.  These  latter  not  nnfrequently  run  for 
a  time  upwards  in  the  pith,  before  they  pass  through  the  meshes  and  enter 
into  the  leaves.  H.  Mohl  has  given  us  minute  anatomical  observations  on 
the  Fern-stems,  but  we  are  unfortunately  still  wholly  deficient  in  a 
history  of  their  development. 

The  Equitetacea  have  all  developed  internodes  and  a  simple  ring  of 
vascular  bundles.  We  are  still  without  any  very  exact  observations,  or 
special  history,  of  their  development. 


n.  Sexual  FUmi*. 

A.  Rbizogahpe£. 

These,  again,  have  an  extremely  simple  structure  of  stalk  and  stem, 
together  with  a  centra)  vascular  bundle,  which  contains  only  a  few 
weakly-developed  vessels. 

B.  Gyhnobpekii*. 

The  whole  of  this  division  is  devoid  of  stalks,  having  only  stems.  The 
C^eatiaMisbaveDnlyundeveloped,  andthe  Cont^ene  and  ZoranlAacRB  only 
developed,  internodes.  All  have  a  cambium'layer  under  the  bark  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  simple  vascular  bundle  ring,  and  the  stems  are  conse- 
quently capable  of  being  indefinitely  thickened  ;  the  vascular  bundlesare 
indefinite.  In  the  Conifera  we  find  a  ring  of  vas- 
cular bundles  (the  medullary  sheath  of  older  bota-  1^57 
nists)  surrounding  a  pith,  which  even  in  Ihe  first 
year  close  into  a  woody  cylinder  (fig.  157.  A,  k).  The 
portions  of  wood  corresponding  to  the  vascular  bun- 
dles run  quite  perpendicularly,  and  only  leave  very 
narrow  crevices  for  the  escape  of  the  little  bundles, 
branching  from  the  inner  part  of  the  vascular  bun- 
dles, which  intersect  the  wood  obliquely,  and  ascend 
for  a  time  into  the  bark  before  they  pass  into  the 
leaves  (fig.  157.  A,  i).  These  points  will  be  mode  more 
piMn  by  means  of  the  accompanying  diagram  of  a 
section  of  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  the  Fir.  The 
LoranthaceiE  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  their  ar- 
rangement from  the  Conifrree. 

InCycofreno^utowe  find  also  a  simple  ring  of  vas- 
cular bundles,  from  the  innermost  part  of  which  the 
vascular  bundles  for  the  lateral  ports  run  through 
long  meshes  (which  are  formed  by  the  alternate 
retreat  and  closing  together  of  the  vascular  bundles, 

"■  Ainu  txctlia.  A  longitudinal  •ection  of  the  apex  of  a  tree,  of  t«o  jttit'  gnrwlb 
in  tha  lover  pari,  and  only  one  jearV  growth  aboTe  the  lateral  branch.  a,  Tlw  mod 
diTided  into  tvo  annual  portion!  (annual  ring)),  b,  The  medullary  •heath  )  that  ia  W 
•ay,  the  oldeil  portion  of  the  first  annual  ring,  or  original  Taieular  bundle*.  DetwM* 
a  and  b,  (he  pith,  shaded  with  cnns  lines,  i.  Cambium -layer,  d.  Bark.  /  Lawnl 
bnnch.    >,  A  leaf,  from  the  aiil  of  which  the  lateral  branch  hu  originated,    f  f ,  R*- 
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ruing  in  undulating  lines),  into  the  bark,  ilescribing  an  arc  eomewhal 
convex  upward  and  towards  the  interior  ;  these  vascular  bundles  do  not, 
however,  pass  directly  into  the  leaves,  or  leaf-scales,  but  first  compose, 
parallel  with  the  periphery,  arcs  of  vascular  bundles,  running  horizontally: 
from  these,  distinct  vascular  bundles  branch  off  for  the  leaves.  The  very 
unimportant  materiala  at  my  disposal  did  not  allow  of  my  extending 
my  observatioDS  further. 

C.  MONOCOTTLEDONa. 

The  most  simple  plants  of  this  division  have  no  vascular  buDdles,  as, 
for  instance,  fVolffia  :  those  nearest  allied  amongst  tlie  Lcmnacere  first 
exhibit  definite  indications  of  these ;  io  Spirodela  we  even  find  them 
combined  with  spiral  vessels,  but  distributed  in  a  plain  surface  aa  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  a  flat  stalk.  Many  of  the  NajadetE,  as,  for 
iustance,  Najits,  Zanicheliia,  liu/rpia,  have  only  a  central  vascular  bundle. 
In  the  remainder  we  meet  with  the  following  modifications  :  — 

1-  Developed  Internodes. 
The  stalks  and  stems  have  always  several  rings  of  vascular  bundles 
(fig.  158.  d),  which  occasionally  enclose  a  pith,  where  a  circle  of  vascular 
bundles  are  connected  by  a  ring  of  thickened  parenchyma.  This  is  often 
the  most  external  (usually)  (fig.  lo8.  c),  often  a  more  internal  one,  as  in 
Fothot.    A  portion  of  the  vascular  bundle  passes  through  the  nodes  into 


the  leaf,  whilst  a  part  rises  into  the  next  infernode  (fig.  159.dj.  Small  twigs 
branch  off  from  all  the  vascular  bundles  that  pass  through  the  nodes, 


Urmbnl  bud  of  tba 
buU,  fiom  which  (he 
em,  together  with  Ihe 


the  scaUi  of  the  bud  :   the  one  to  the  right  o 
;  ;ear  ;  to  the  left  Tor  this,  and  also   fi>r  tt 

u  iriien.     h,  A  leiif  at  the  one  year  old  portian  of  the  stem,  together  w 
nucuUr  bundle,      i.  Bate  of  the  leaf  on  the  second  year's  portion  ot  Ihi 
•■Kular  bundle  appertaining  to  it.     A  *,  Wuod  of  one  year's  groirlh. 
"■  Aueiu  aaltatia.     Tranivene  section  of  the  •talk,      n.  The  epidermis,    i 
bark.    c.  A  ring  of  thickened  cells,  by  which  the  eilcrnal  rawular  bundles  are  con 
1  thus  separate  the  pith  and  bark,     d.  Vascular  bundli 


Ivred  Ibrougb  Ihe  pith. 

"  Zm  Mag,,  natural  liu.     A  section  made  lengthwi 
of  Ihe  lUlk.     1,  The  leaC     b.  The  atillary  bud.     r,  AQventitious  r< 
biuullB,  in  their  course  Irom  below  upward :   they  giio  one  branch 
axotlier,  or  several,  to  the  nodal  pleiui  (t),  and  to  tht  bud  (b). 


macerated  portion 
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forming  t  confuBed  plexus  in  the  node,  which,  for  the  moat  part,  merge* 
into  the  azillaiy  bnd  (fig.  159.  e).  The  inoenncMt  vaacular  bundles  in  the 
nodes  supply  the  lowest  leaves,  the  external  bundles  the  upper  ones,  as  in 
Grasses,  the  cane-stemmed  Palms,  and  the  Commelinaeea.  There  are 
man;  groups  that  have  not  yet  been  examined.  The  whole  of  the  vas- 
cular bundles  in  the  same  intemode  are  simultaneously  formed  and 
developed,  and  the  intemode  itself,  when  perennial,  does  not  continue  to 
increase  in  thickness,  whether  the  plant  becomes  branched  or  not.  The 
primary,  like  the  secondary,  axes  only  grow  upwards ;  in  fact,  they  are 
devoid  of  a  cambium-layer. 


-n'r^r^' 


2.  Undeveloped  Intemodes. 

The  stalks  (in  PUtta  obovata,  for  instance),  and  the  sterna  of  Falms, 
herbaceous  LiUacecE,  bulbs  of  Allium^  LiKum,  he.,  have  a  conical  terminal 
bud,  sometimes  longer,  and 
sometimes  shorter,  f  n  eccord- 
ance  with  which  the  vascular 
bundles  run  from  beloiv  and 
the  exterior,  upward  and 
towards  the  interior,  and  then 
from  thence  upwards  and  ex* 
tenislly,  to  pass  into  a  leaf 
(fig.  16a  (i  and  e).  The  arc, 
which  is  convex  towards  the 
interior,  is  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  length  of  the 
terminal  bud ;  and  the  vaS' 
cular  bundle  likewise  passes 
through  a  lunger  or  shorter 
portion  of  the  whole  axis, 
according  to  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  full-grown  stems  of 
the  Falms,  the  vascular  bun- 
dles connected  with  the  upper 
leaves  do  not  reach  the  base 
of  the  stem,  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  the  arc.  In 
the  simplest  cose  the  vascu- 
lar bundles  are  wholly 
isolated ;  they  are,  however, 
more  frequently  connected 
by  intermediate  branches, 
seldom  from  within  exter- 
nally, but  often  laterally  with 


"*  DUgram  of  the  ooune  of  the  lucuUr  bundla  In 
undeveloped  intemode*.  and  muadiifa,  oonieal,  lermiiul  bud.  a — b,  'Die  lower,  fullj  ds- 
veloped,  part  of  tbe  itsm.  c  e,  Eilamal  ftriaer  portion  of  Iha  item  femMd  1^  Ac 
closer  coune  of  the  vueular  bundte.  ddd,  Vavular  bundlea  running  m  Air  a*  th( 
cicatrice*  of  lesvea  Ibat  hiTe  died  oSl  etttt,  Leatei  in  the  bud  in  tbe  otdn-  in  vUcta 
they  are  daieloptd,  with  tbe  taacular  boodlei  belonging  to  Ibem.  //,  The  ktot- 
formed  leaves :  all  that  ii  cut  off  by  the  line  x — y  above  Ibc  ticm  has  originated  at  Ibt 
«me  lime  with  tbe  pair  of  leavci  (x  x). 
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one  anotber.  From  this  cause,  aa  well  as  fram  a  more  ot  le 
vertical  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  beJoru  they  form  the  are,  the  er- 
temal  part  of  the  stem  is  composed  of  a  thicker  cyliudei'  of  vascular 
bundles  (fig.  160.  c  c),  whilst  the  inner  portion,  composed  only  of  arcs, 
becoming  more  and  more  isolated  toward  the  centre,  and  cellular  tissue 
iucreaaing  in  quantity  in  the  inverse  proportion,  appears  much  looser. 
However  simple  we  may  consider  the  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  in 
the  Monocotyledons  in  judging  of  them  according  to  H,  Mohl's  re- 
searches •.  it  is,  in  fact,  but  seldom  so  ;  nevertheless,  H.  Mohl's  repre- 
sentation affords  the  simplest  and  clearest  delineation, 
16  L  and  gives  the  type  from  which  all  the  analogous  struc- 

tures must  be  deduced.  OcciiHionally,  however,  the 
course  actually  appears  as  direct  as  that  indicated  by 
the  diagram,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  aubterranean  stem 
of  Iris  chinentia  (fig.  161.).  The  separate  vaacukr 
bundles,  especially  so  far  as  they  form  the  arc,  by  no 
means  always  run  in  one  and  the  same  vertical  plane, 
their  emergence  deviating  frequently  about  50°  and 


lithe  t 


.■oft  I 


I,  luterally,  from 

18  may  be  easily  ob- 

(o.  The  Xantho- 

0  me  to  differ  most 


the  vertical  of  their  starting  point,  ai 
served,  for  instance,  in  I'acca  glori 
rhaa  anttralig  (fig.  162.)appearslc 
strikingly  from  tlie  simple  type  of  the  stem.  Here  the 
fascicles  of  the  vascular  bundles,  emerging  into  the 
leaves  {e,  e,  e),  evidently  have  a  threefold  origin  from 
three  different  eones  of  the  stem  {aa,  bb,  cc).  Quito 
in  the  interior  another  plexus  of  vascular  bundles 

•   De  lUniaruin  tlniclan. 


"'  Irit  cAi'imiu.  natural  liie.  Longitudinal  section  aP  the  ii 
a  a.  Cortical  layer,  b  IS  b".  Three  kaf  cicatrices,  b  "  &""  A',  Itcmu 
•bieb  baTB  b«n  cut  oflfl  with  the  vascular  bundlM  running  to  nil  aii  li 
l*a£  itilt  in  the  bud  atage:  to  the  right  ma;  be  wen  the  lermWI 
fwrocptiblB  elevation,  at  the  right  lide  of  which  Ihe  next  leaf  nil)  be  I 

"*  XzHlAarAiiHi  aufni/ii,  lutuTal  siu.  LAngitudinal  i«tion  Ihn 
amctcr  of*  piece  of  tlem  (t — y).  The  arroir  indicatea  the  dim 
aotvanU.  liw  coune  of  the  acparale  tiacular  bundles  hai  been  cai 
wliEcial  preparation,      a,  b.  c,  The  three  regions  of  the  eiternal  pari 


t.  Youn^t 
9  a  Karcely 

half  the  di- 


HindteK  I 
t   of  Ihc  Item,   wil 
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appears,  the  coarse  of  which,  however,  I  could  not  make  out,  as  the  piece 
in  my  possession  was  not  sufficiently  large  for  me  to  trace  it.  Still 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  vascular  bundles,]/^  ^  had  not  yet  quite  reached 
the  middle  of  the  stem.  It  will  at  least  suffice  to  draw  the  attention  of 
more  favoured  observers  to  this  striking  structure,  and  will  give  a  better 
representation  of  it  than  the  miserable  trash  of  Gkiudichaud  (Plate  X. 
figs.  10.  to  15.).  Perhaps  the  history  ofthe  development  of  «42ff/myra^raiw 
will  afford  the  first  some  conclusions  on  the  point : —  An  old  stem  of  about 
4*25  Paris  inches  in  diameter  consists  of  two  parts :  the  primary  stem, 
about  7  lines  in  diameter,  in  which  the  vascular  bundles  exhibit  the 
usual  arc-like  course  ;  and  an  external,  much  more  solid  zone,  gradually 
formed  by  the  cambium-layer.  The  vascular  bundles  passing  from  within 
to  the  leaf-cicatrices  permeate  this  external  layer  in  a  perfectly  horizon- 
tal direction.  The  external  layer  becomes  divided,  however,  again  into 
four  zones,  which  produce  the  appearance  of  annual  rings  when  seen  in 
the  transverse  section.  The  three  external  ones  are,  when  taken  together, 
of  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  fourth  internal  one :  they  differ  in  this, 
that  in  the  external  ones  the  fibres  do  not  ascend  vertically  but  obliquely, 
consequently  in  a  spiral  round  the  axis,  and  wind  towards  the  left ;  in  the 
second  in  like  manner,  but  winding  towards  the  right ;  in  the  third, 
again,  turned  towards  the  left,  and  finally  becoming  gradually  horizontal 
in  the  fourth.  I  may  remark  here,  that  whilst  the  parenchyma  is 
arranged  in  vertical  rows  in  the  primary  stem,  it  appears  to  be  in  hori- 
zontal rows  between  the  external  vascular  bundles,  in  the  manner  of  the 
medullary  rays. 

An  essential  difft^rence  presents  itself  here,  according  as  the  formative 
layer  is  limited  to  the  terminal  bud  (above  the  line  a?,  y,  in  the  woodcut  fig. 
160.),  or  whether  there  is  a  continuous  layer  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  stem  below  the  rind,  which  is  then  bounded  internally  by  it  The 
latter  occurs  in  the  case  of  normally-branching  stems,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  DraccencB^  Aloinece^  and  Aroidets,  the  former  in  normally -simple  stems, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  TulipacecB,  and  Palms  with  undeveloped  inter- 
nodcs.  Beautiful  investigations  on  this  subject  may  be  found,  accompa- 
nied by  the  carefully  selected  results  of  earlier  observations,  in  Unger 
(see  his  Bau  und  Wachsthum  des  Dikotyledonenstammes,  Petersburg, 
1840,  page  34.). 

I  must  finally  make  mention  of  the  singular  stem-formation  in  the 
tropicul  OrchidacecB.  A  large  portion  of  these,  such,  for  instance,  as  are 
commonly  described  as  having  tubers,  have  not  very  thick  stems  (gene- 
rally branched),  with  abbreviated  intemodes.  Those  branches,  however, 
which  come  to  blossom,  produce  a  peculiar  form  that  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  tuber  (knolle).  Either  one  of  the  more  central  intemodes  of 
the  blossom-bearing  branch  swells  into  a  disproportionate  mass  of  very 
varying  shape,  or  all  the  lower  intemodes  of  the  branch  form  a  longer  or 
shorter,  more  or  less  thick,  fleshy  mass.  In  both,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Epidendrum  cochleatum  and  Bletia  TankervilluBi  the  regular  course  of 
tlie  vascular  bundles  may  be  distinctly  observed,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
last-named  plant  (I  know  not  whether  the  same  holds  good  for  all  simi- 
larly formed)  there  is  a  peculiar  vascular  system  intended  for  the  new 
lateral  buds.     Little  branches  pass  from  the  external  vascular  bundles, 

Appears  most  enigmatical  in  tho  case  of  those  which,  like  //,  have  not  yet  reached  the 
miHdle  of  the  stem,  when  they  cease,  as  in  the  drawing. 
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and  run  together  in  a  horizontal  direction  below  the  rind,  from  both  sides 
op  to  the  buds.  On  cutting  vertically  through  one  of  these  stems,  we  find 
a  transversely  severed,  strikingly  large  group  of  vascular  bundles  below 
the  rind,  corresponding  to  each  internode.  It  unfortunately  happens  with 
the  OrchidacecRy  as  with  the  CacH,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  to  ascertain  the  anatomy  or  its  history  of 
development. 


D.  Dicotyledons. 

I.  Stalks. 

The  stalks  frequently  exhibit  no  essential  differences  from  those  apper- 
taining to  Monocotyledonous  plants,  since  the  distinction  of  the  unlimited 
or  indefinite  vascular  bundles  is  often  imperceptible  in  the  growth  of  one 
year.  But  the  vascular  bundles  generally  close  in  the  first  year  into  a 
simple  circle,  and  the  external  parts  in  several  circles  to  form  a  ring,  so 
that  the  parenchymatous  masses  separating  the  individual  bundles  are 
compressed  together  into  medullary  rays.  In  most  cases  the^  vascular 
bundles  run  from  below  upward  in  straight  parallel  lines.  They  form  a 
loop  where  the  leaf  begins,  the  edges  of  which  furnish  vascular  bundles 
for  the  leaf  and  the  axillary  bud,  and  the  pith  of  the  bud  is  thus  brought 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  stem  by  means  of  their  opening,  as  in  the  case 
of  TroptEolum.  The  vascular  bundles  supplying  the  leaves  and  buds  gene- 
rally separate  from  this  loop  exactly  at  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
leaf.  Sometimes,  however,  they  first  pass  through  a  longer  portion  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  pith  or  the  bark  (as  in  the  Amaranthace<B  and  Cheno- 
padiac4s)J*  In  perfect  nodes,  loops  of  vascular  bundles  are  seldom  found 
passing  across  the  stem ;  in  general  the  parenchyma  merely  appears  to  be 
tougher  and  closer  at  these  points.  We  are  here,  on  the  whole,  very 
destitute  of  accurate  investigations,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
first  year's  stalk  with  undeveloped  internodes. 


II.  Stems. 
1.  Developed  Internodes. 

A.    WUh  a  nmpk  Ring  of  wucular  Bundles, 

Here  the  vascular  bundles  very  seldom  run  parallel,  but  generally  in 
serpentine  lines,  alternately  approximating  and  retreating  from  each 
other ;  the  meshes  thus  formed  are  filled  by  the  medullary  rays.  Where 
liber-bundles  lie  in  front  of  the  vascular  bundles  they  follow  the  same 
course-t  Large  and  small  medullary  rays,  and  annual  rings,  are  formed  in 
the  manner  indicated.     Wherever  there  is  a  leaf,  one  large  or  several 

*  Very  admirable  obsenrations  on  this  last-named  point  may  be  found  in  Unger, 
Bau,  Ac,  dcs  Dikotyledonenstammes,  Petersburg,  1840. 

f  In  this  manner  is  formed  that  beautiful  network  whicli  used  formerly  to  serre  the 
West  Indian  beauties  as  a  natural  lace  veil,  and  which  was  derived  from  Daphne  Lagetta 
{Palo  di  Laghetto,  Laoe-bark  tree,  Boit  de  dentelte). 
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■mailer  loops  are  formed  (fig.  163.  B), 
from  whose  circumference  the  vascular 
bundles  are  given  off  for  the  leaf  and 
axillary  bud,  while  the  openings  furnish 
parenchyma  for  the  formation  of  the 
bud.  The  vascular  bundles  of  every 
newly  developed  intemode  stand  in 
immediate  connection  with,  and  are  im- 
mediate prolongations  of,  that  portion  of 
the  vascular  bundle  of  the  preceding 
intemode  still  capable  of  development, 
and  thus  the  cambium  of  the  vascular 
bundles  forma  a  continuous  net  through 
the  stem  and  branches  of  the  whole  plant. 
During  the  developments  of  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  stem,  and  those  con- 
nected with  them,  and  belonging  to  an 
axillary  bud  that  grows  into  a  branch, 
the  base  of  this  branch  becomes  more 
and  more  covered  with  newly  farmed 
wood.  We  thus  see  the  same  condition 
established  as  in  the  Monocotyledons  r 
an  under  lateral  branch  crosses  all  the 
layers  of  wood  passing  to  the  upper 
parts.  The  difference  is  merely,  that  in 
the  Dicotyledons  they  are  portions  of 
the  continuous  mass  of  the  progressively 
developing  vascular  bundles ;  while  in 
the  case  of  Monocotyledons  they  are 
discrete  parts,  new  vascular  bundles. 
The  wood  is  very  various  in  its  composition  (§  26.). 


K    WithMteeral 


Rimgi 


As  far  as  I  know,  this  condition  is  only  met  with  in  Piper  (f)  and 
Pitonia ;  and,  perhaps,  in  a  few  of  the  Cratsulacece,  as  in  Crtumla. 
The  separate  vascular  bundles  continlie  to  grow,  and  finally  close  into  a 
firm  woody  mass ;  each,  however,  retains  its  own  cambium,  and  likewise 
a  small  portion  of  parenchyma,  not  perfectly  dislodged :  such,  at  any  rate, 

'•■  £taJv  Jii^oraHanim,  tutunl  uk.  A,  A  longitudinal  lectioTi  of  the  nd  of  a 
tvig  sometime  before  the  bunting  oT  Ibc  bud:  a,  the  pith  ;  b,  the  wood;  e,  IbcliBAi 
d  d,  cicatrices  of  the  uppennoM  leaieii  of  the  Toriner  jext ;  e  t,  tfae  tascuUr  buodla  of 
these  lesveii  //,  tbe  iiiJlar;  buds  of  theie  leaves,  with  their  icalei,  and  the  tbiduUi 
bundles  belonging  to  them ;  jp,  terminal  bud  of  the  tirig.  ending  in  a  UoNoming 
panicle  ;  A  A,  cicatrices  of  tbe  lowest  scales  of  the  bud  which  have  Mien  oK,  together 
with  the  aiillarj  buds  already  visible:  somewhat  above  thia,  the  stilL-doaed  acalea. 
together  with  their  vascular  bundles  ;  i,  medullary  mass,  wbieh  enters  into  tbe  aiillar; 
bud.  B,  Deeper  part  of  ■  twig  in  the  region  of  a  leaf  cicatrix,  and  a  (severed) 
axillary  bud,  the  bark  removed  from  it  on  the  nde  turned  towards  the  speetator : 
i.  crevice  between  the  portions  of  tbe  wood  for  the  passage  of  the  medulla  iaio  tbe 
bud.  Below  this  crevice  there  are  seven  others,  lying  in  a  scmiciTcle,  for  the  escape 
of  the  vascular  bundles  destined  for  the  leaf. 
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is  certainly  tLe  case  in  PUonia.  An  old  atem  of  Crassiila  (?)  which  I 
once  examined  seemed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  this.  Here  the 
wood  consisted  entirely  of  wood-cell^.  Muny  separate  verticul  cords  of 
parenchyma  were  seen  scattered  througli  tliis  niaee,  each  having  from 
two  to  three  spiral  veaseU. 

All  the  conditions  touched  upon  here  still  require  a  minute  study  of 
the  history  of  their  development. 


C.    Slimi  of  ClitnUnt,  Plunli. 

The  stems  of  many  tropical  climbers  {Linnet,  Llano$)  exhibit  a  pecu- 
bar  stracture,  which  has  long  been  misunderstood.  Even  in  our  own 
indigenous  plants  we  meet  with  some  indications  of  it  In  the  first  year, 
roost  of  them  exhibit  nothing  striking,  if  we  do  not  regard  the  generally 
square  stalk  as  Euch ;  and  we  find  that  they  have  a  simple  ring  of  vas- 
cular bundles,  which  closes  towards  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  vege- 
tation into  an  ordinary  wood  cylinder.  In  the  following  years,  li 
the  peculiarities  are  more  and  more 
strikingly  manifested,  consisting  in  the 
wood  not  being  uniformly  developed  to 
wards  the  exterior  throughout  its  whole 
circumference,  but  ceasing  to  grow  at 
definite  parts,  often  regularly,  and  as 
frequently  in  a  fantastically  irregular 
nunner,  allowing  the  substance  (f  the 
bark  to  replace  it.  In  this  manner  stein-« 
are  produced,  which,  in  a  tran^verRC 
section,  exhibit  the  most  varied  distii 
bution  of  the  wood.  We  meet  with  the 
first  indications  of  this  peculiarity  in 
our  indigenous  species  of  Clematis 
formin g stems  (lig.  164.),  in  the  strikingly 
broad  and  regularly  arranged  large  me- 
dullary rays  {a)\  and  in  the  six 


portions  of  wood  (6),  which 
neariy  so  fully  developed  towards  the  exterior  as  the  six  broader 
(rf).     To  these  \  ,...«- 


16o— 


I  may  add  the 
tuacea:.     After   the    wood    has   contin 
some  time  to  be  regularly  de\  doped  i 
growing  in  four  different  places  (figs 
167.  a),  BO  that  the  bark  is  no  longer   pu«hi.il 
outward  ;  and  on  the  further  development  of 
the  wood   in   the  remaining  places    the  1 
forme,    in  the  Irans^erne   section     four       ; 
of  variable  thickness  between  the  four  port 
of  wood. 

In  some  species  these  cortical  masses  become 
a  definite  degree  broader  in  each  succeeding 


'"  CItmati.  I 
vaod-bundlci. 
Iwk. 


,^n^ 
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annual  ring,  so  that  a  sharply 
marked  Btep  is  formed  on 
each  aide  (fig.  166.);  in  an- 
other epecies  all  that  ia 
formed  are  four  very  thin,  flat 
plat«3,  wholly  separated  (in 
consequence  of  drying)  from 
the  wood  (fig.  167.).  Gau- 
dichaud*  collected  this  stem, 
and  has  drawn  it,  like  the 
rest,  very  rudely.  Link  |  saya, 
"  In  order  to  form  a  branch, 
a  portion  of  the  wood  accompanying  the  pith  turns  to  the  aide,  and,  by 
its  increase,  forms  the  branch.  Sometimes  the  young  branch  goes  oat 
from  a  three  or  four  year-old  stem  or  branch,  separates  the  layers,  and 
thus  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  It  is  then  seen  as  a  wedge  in 
the  wood  of  the  old  branch,  which  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the 
modification  of  the  branches.  If  the  nodes  stand  in  a  cross  [how  can 
the  nodes  stand  in  a  cross?!  four  wedges  are  seen  standing  opposed  to 
each  other.  Very  large  wedges  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  stems  of 
the  BiffTioniacea  from  Rio  Janeiro,  Buch  as  I  now  have  before  me."  If 
Link  here  means  the  portions  of  stem  mentioned,  coming  from  Gandi- 
chaud,  this  ia  but  an  evidence  of  ead  superfidality.  Still  more  striking 
is  the  cross-section  of  many  climbers  of  the  family  of  SapindaeoK.  A 
hasty  glance  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  we  had  here  a  cylinder  of 
wood  surrounded  with  bark  in  which  other  stems  or  branches  with  their 
II  their  growth  (figs.  168,  169.)-  A  minute 
'  iw  at  once  from  the  absence  of  pith 
3  especially  peculiar  here,  tha^  as 
appears  from  Gaudichaud's  showy  pictures,  this  separation  of  the  wood 
is  not  continued  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  but 


bark  had  become  blended  i 
observation,  however,  refute 
I  the  exterior  woody  n 


•  I.OC.  cit.  tab.  »viiL  fig.  4.  ; 
the  same  phenomenaa  ;  and  this  i 
of  the  deielopmeat  of  this  pecul'u 

t  Elcmenu  Phil.  Bat.  ed.  3.  i 


cording  to  him,  BigiuMia  capmAaUt  vould  cihiint 
to  be  found  in  saau  botanical  gardens.  A  hiMorj 
[y  is  very  desirable, 

,  L  p.  273. 


cally  minnged  bundles  of  TCiy  much  tbiokaicd 
10  annual  rings.  The  nicdulUrv  njaars 
verc,  (he  continuation  tit  the  intapond 
ispicuoui.      'Hie  vood,  besides  tb*  wood- 

u  &om  the  baA, 


The)  consist  of  pareDchyma, 
gold-coloured  liber-cells  :   the  vrood  exhibi 

present  in  the  wood-wedges,  which  form,  a 
portions  of  the  bark  ;  but  they  sre  br  less 

'••  The  tissue  of  the  wedges  {a,  a),  passing  in  by  slep-Uke  gndatioi 
is  very  remarkable.  It  exhibits  distinct  medullary  rays,  which  are  eoniiiiuca  trooi  n 
to  the  pith,  whilst  tbcy  are  very  indistinct  in  the  rest  of  the  wood.  Between  tba  ni»- 
dullary  rays  there  are  bundles  of  Ihick-walled  and  densely  porous  parenchymatous  cell) 
(similar  to  many  liber-cells  i  as,  for  instance,  in  Cnrw),  and  a  great  Dumber  of  tsij 
broad,  thin-wnlled,  scarcely  perceptible,  porous  cells,  whose  steeply  ascending  tranrrcne 
septa  eihibit  strikingly  evident  reticulated  fibres,  the  interstices  of  which  are  fillod  with 
a  membrane,  closely  beict  with  fine  pores. 

'"  The  narrow  intenening  pieces  of  bark  (a  a)  consist  here  of  hut  little  eelluhr 
tissue,  and  a  greatly  preponderating  quantity  of  liber.      Annual  rings  tm  not  lUitiiMilljp 
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ID  places  (nt  the  nodes?)  the  woodyit 
while  the  separation  occurs  again  in 
Finally,  the  most  astoniahing  phe- 
nomena are  seen  in  the  fumilica 
of  the  ArislolocfiiaceiB  (fig.  170.), 
A»clepiadacete,  Malpighiacea,  and 
the  Bauhinia  (fig.  171.).  in 
which,  in  the  transversa  section, 
the  woody  mass  appears  diviilt.i] 
in  the  strangest  nays  by  corti'-al 
snbstance,  separated  into  various 
portions,  and  often  elegantly 
lobed.  A  great  port  of  iln'se 
aberrant  forms  of  stem  were 
brought  home  by  GauJichaud 
fix»m  his  voyages,  and  he  has 
represented  moat  of  them  in  a 
rery  negligent  manner  in  iiis 
superficial  book.  A.  de  Jnsaien  has  made  better  use  of  these  mate- 
rials, having  inserted  a  most  excellent  investigation  of  the  Lianes  in 
his  monograph  of  the  Malpighiacea,  in  which  he  has,  b;  ingenious  use 
of  the  few  materials  for  the  history  of  development  that  were  at  his  com- 
mand, at  least  traced  up  these  singularities  to  the  general  type  of  the 
Dicotyledons.  I  pass  by  here  a  few  other  abnormal  condition^  as,  for 
instance,  the  Pkytocrene,  described  by  Walbch  (PI   Aaiaticie  rariores). 


\^^ 


'■*  '"-  Transverse  sections  of  stems  from  the  femlly  of  Sapia-lacnr,  natural  tiie. 
a,  b.  Woody  masse*,  wholly  Mpomtcil  by  bark  from  the  main  slcm  (i).  In  fig.  16H. 
Ihe»  arc  homogeneous  Ihtoughout ;  but  in  Gg.  I60„  on  the  contrary,  arranged  radially 
■round  a  cellular  litisue  occupying  Ihe  middle,  intermediate  in  oharacter  between  pilh 
■ad  medullary  ray  cells. 

~  —  ■    *  e  wanting  in  (ho  central  portion,  as  in   "'       '  ■   .      ■     . 


ry  rays  ( 


Tlie 


pberi<^  portions  have  poinU  (in  one  lying  eicentricolly)  from  which  medullary  rays 
pua  out,  but  arc  without  trace  of  pith. 

**  Here,  also,  the  cresceutic  marks  in  the-  Rte  pcriphetical  wood-masses  are  the 
plaeea  whence  medullary  rays  set  out ;  but  these  places  are  not  composed  o(  cellular 
tiaue  :  the  liacat  arrangement  of  the  wood-cells  is  continued  through  them,  and  even 
porous  tubes  occur  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  lme^  however,  in  which  the  wood- 
cells  lie,  make  ■  slight  curve  at  their  entrance  mnd  exit  from  the  crescenCic  tnitk  ;  and 
thui  this  originates  as  a  mere  optical  phenomenon. 

"*  Arittolochia  bUoba  Transverse  section  at  the  stem,  d.  Considerably  developed, 
jaaply  lorn  cork,  magnified  about  fbur  timei; 
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because,  from  want  of  material,  I  could  say  nothing  of  imporlante  about 
them,  and  1  louk  upon  meie  guessing  tta  a  most  objuelionable  method  in 
Botany. 

The  great  diameter  of  the  porous  tubes  may,  apparently,  be  regarded 
aa  a  general  peculiarity  in  the  ligneous  structure  of  all  climbing  plants. 
These  have  also  striitingly  large  porea  which  (as  I  have  never  yet  Been 
in  vessels)  form  even  ramilied  canals,  as  is  seen  particularly  well  in 
Bau/iinia. 


2.  Unde 


eloped   In 


These  have  scarcely  been  investigated  at  all  in  the  Dicotyledons. 
Most  of  them  remain  very  short,  since  they  die  below  as  they  increase 
upward.      Tliey    belong    principally  to  the   subterraneous   steins    and 

"■  Baiihiula  $ptc.  Crou-sectian  oFm  stem  one-thirJ  of  (he  natural  <iie.  a.  Wood- 
mauo,  paitl;  vith  strikingly  large  porous  Eubps.  b.  Cortical  nubstance.  c.  Bun- 
dles of  true  wood,  arranged  io  a  litnple  circle,  very  etident  on  sccount  of  tbdr  »1iiiiih 
colour,  with  straight  radial  meiiulUrv  rajs.  The  principal  manes  form  eight  Utver 
portions  of  wood,  the  cross-Hction  of  which  Tcsemhlei  more  or  lets  a  Japanese  fan,  with 
an  almoH  always  dialinguiihable  pedicle  of  cortical  parenchyma,  and  ai  the  lama  time 
traiened  in  the  interior  by  annslomos  ing  streaks  of  cortical  subsunee.  With  the 
exeeptioa  of  the  circle  of  vascular  bundles  (e),  the  rest  of  the  wood  in  chiefly  cornpaaad 
of  parenchyma ;  and  the  medullary  rays  run  in  curving  lines.  The  corlioal  liiaue  oon- 
laini  libcr-eells  and  liber-bundles,  even  lo  (he  very  interior  uf  the  stem.  The  wood. 
bundles  (c)  do  not  nm   vertlcslly,   but  ablir|u<'(y  laterally  i    yet   the  section   in   ny 
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rhizomes.  Thu  leaHeNS  Euphorbiacea,  Carica,  Tfuoyhratla, 
phtea.  and  Napkar,  as  well  as  many  Citctacem,  afford  excellent  material. 
I  at  present  know  of  no  other  researches  in  i-eference  to  thia  |>oint,  ex- 
cept my  own  very  imperfect  ones  into  the  stems  of  Cactacea,  especially 
Mammillaria,  Echinocactiia,  ami  MeJocactas.  The  vascular  bundles  at 
first  make  an  arc  of  considerable  curvature ;  by  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  pilh  the  curvature  becomes  almost  effaced,  and  it  only  re- 
mains in  the  upper  part,  where  the  vascular  bundles  pass  off  to  the  leaves. 
The  first  succeeding  layer  developed  in  the  vascular  bundle  is  applied 
over  and  ap  beyond  thia,  dividing  at  the  point  where  the  primary  vas- 
cular bundle  goes  off  to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  uniting  again  above  to 
pass  up  to  the  base  of  a  leaf  situated  higher  up.  The  next  layer  of 
structure  forms  in  the  same  way,  by  splitting  and  reuniting,  two  meshes, 
one  for  the  primary  vascular  bundle,  an<l  one  for  the  portion  of  the  Srst 
layer  of  increase  running  to  the  upper  leaf,  then  above  this  it  runs  up 
to  the  base  of  another  leaf.  This  structure  is  continued  up  throughout 
the  whole  stem,  which  thus  possesses  a  form  of  wood  exhibiting  perfectly 
regular  meshes  or  areols,  which  appear  to  be  formed  by  an  alternating 
superposition  of  vascular  bundles,  aud  each  give  passage  to  a  bundle 
coming  from  the  innermost  part  of  the  wood.  Of  course,  there  is  here 
a  perfect  crossing  of  the  vascular  bundl{?s  going  to  the  lower  leaves  by 
all  the  subsequently  formed  portions  of  vascular  structure,  and  by  a 
little  care  we  may  make  preparations  not  very  unlike  the  structure  of  a 
Monocotyledonous  stem  with  undeveloped  internodes.  The  whole  struc- 
ture bears  great  similarity  to  that  of  the  arborescent  Ferns,  allowing 
for  the  different  natui-e  of  the  vascular  bundles  and  the  difference  of 
dimension. 

Many  inleresllng  varieties  in  the  structure  of  the  wood  occur  here 
also;  and  the  wood  of  the  JUammillarice  and  Meiocacti,  composed  en- 
tirely of  peculiar  spiral-fibrous  ceils,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

The  stems  of  the  Rhizanthea  (Illume)  appear  to  be  altogether  aber- 
rant and  irregular  in  their  structure ;  I  cannot  say  anything  about  them, 
since  I  have  no  material,  and  I  refer  to  the  researches  of  linger  and 
Giippert  presently  to  be  named. 

Even  Moldenhauer  *  remarked,  that  one  and  the  same  vascular 
bundle  varied  in  its  structure  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  may  say  that  in  the  Monocotyledons  the  vascular 
bundles  are  simplest  in  their  lower  part,  often,  for  instance,  in  the 
Palms,  composed  at  that  port  solely  of  elongated  parenchyma  (liber) ; 
in  the  middle  becoming  more  complicated  from  within  outward,  exhi- 
biting almost  all  the  forms  corresponding  to  the  varied  expansion  of  the 
cell  ;  above,  they  become  sim;der  again,  particularly  where  they  pass  off 
into  a  leaf  or  branch,  and  consist  frequently  merely  of  such  elements  as 
correspond  to  a  considerable  expansion  in  the  longitudinal  direction  after 
the  appearance  of  layers  of  thickening.  In  the  Dicotyledons  the  vas- 
cular bundles  appear  to  have  a  tolerably  uniform  structure  below  and  in 
the  middle,  but  toward  ihe  upper  end  the  onward  developing  portion  of 
each  older  bundle  posses  into  the  form  of  a  primary  bundle,  or,  in  other 
words,  every  primary  vascular  bundle  of  a  new  internode  appears  as  the 
immediate  prolongation,  not  of  the  primary  bundle  of  the  preceding 
internode  (which  rather  rune  to  a  leaf),  but  of  the  layer  of  ii 

•  J.  J.  P.  Moldcnhauei-.  Beitrli'gr,  &c, 
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tlii^  Um  elemenUrj  portions  of  which  do  not  comBpood  to  mnj  expan- 
9M4I  in  the  longitadinal  direction. 

Literaturty  History^  and  Criticism, 

We  possess  few  or  even  no  general  fundamental  researches  into  the 
history  of  development  of  axifd  structure.  Most  authors  present  merely 
anatomical  investigation  of  dead  specimens.  I  refer  here  to  the  following 
as  the  only  important  essays  that  I  know  of:  — 

J,  J,  P.  Moldenhauevy  Beitrage  zur  Anatomic  der  Pflanzen.  Kiel,  1812. 
An  analysis  of  the  stalk  of  Maize,  masterly  in  every  respect,  considering 

its  time. 

H,  Mohly  De  Palmarum  Structure.  Monachi,  1831. 

H.  MohU  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Mittelstock  von  Tamus  elephan- 
tipes  L.    Tubingen,  1836. 

Unger,  Ueber  den  Bau  und  das  Wachsthum  des  Dikotyledonen- 
Stammes.    St.  Petersburg,  1840. 

Unger,  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  der  parasitischen  Pflanzen.  Ann.  des 
Wiener  Museum,  vol.  iu  1841. 

Gopperty  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Balanophoren,  &c.  Act.  Acad.  L.  C.  N.  C 
vol.  xviii.  Suppl.  1841. 

Gopperty  De  Coniferarum  Structura  Anatomica.  Breslau,  1841.  (See 
my  review  in  the  Neuen  Jenaer  Allg.  Lit.  Zeit.  1842,  No.  15. 

Schleiden,  Beitrage  zur  Anatomic  der  Cacteen.  From  the  Mem.  de 
TAcad.  Imp.  des  Sc.  de  St.  Petersbourg  p.  div.  Sav.  vi.  ser.  t.  iv.  (Leip- 
sic,  Engelmann,  1842). 

Miguel,  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Melocacteen,  Linnsea,  Bd.  16.  (1842), 
p.  465. 

Harting,  Bydrage  tot  de  Anatomic  der  Cacteen  (Tydschriffl  voor  na- 
turlyke  Geschiedeniss  an  Physiologie  door  van  Hoeven  en  de  Vriese, 
Bd.  IX.  1842). 

A.  de  Jussieu,  Monographie  des  Malpighiacdes.  Paris,  1843.  (Con- 
tains excellent  investigations  on  the  structure  of  stems  in  climbing 
plants.) 

Naudin,  On  the  Rhizome  of  Narcissus  Pseudonarcissus  in  the  Ann. 
des  Sc.  Nat.  1844.  Ser.  iii.  t.  i.  Botanique,  p.  162 — 176. 

F.  MartiuSy  Ueber  den  Structur  des  Palmenstammes,  Miinchn.  gel. 
Anz.  1845. 

Many  isolated  notices,  not  connected  or  compared  according  to  any 
leading  principle,  are  to  be  found  in  Meyen  (Physiologie),  Bischoif 
(Botanik) ;  and  in  Treviranus  (Physiologic),  especial  abundance  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 

Almost  all  that  has  been  said  by  isolated  authors  is  wholly  useless, 
either  because  they  have  had  no  regard  to  the  history  of  development,  or, 
if  they  have  noticed  this,  have  spoken  so  indiscriminately  of  growth, 
increase  and  enlargement,  without  distinguishing  whether  new  cells  have 
originated,  cells  already  existing  expanded,  or  merely  become  trans- 
formed into  different  tissues  by  the  alteration  of  the  form  and  configura- 
tion of  their  walls. 

Two  notions  there  are  especially  which  have  long  sadly  confused  our 
science,  from  which  a  correct  method  would  have  completely  saved  us, 
*^uce  both  were,  at  least  at  the  time,  and  in  the  species  on  which  they 

ve  built  up,  wholly  unfounded  fables,  having  no  connection  with  any 

Uing  principles,  and  consequently  never  should  have  assumed  scientific 
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perspicuity,  much  leas,  as  did  happen,  have  served  na  a,  temporary  basis 
for  theoriea  pervading  the  whole  science  of  Botany- 

The  first  in  tlie  idea  of  Desfonlaines  of  the  distinction  between  Mono- 
cotyledons and  Dicotyledons,  that  the  former  develope  new  structure  in 
the  centre  of  the  axi^  and  grow  in  the  inside  {planttE  endogena),  while 
the  latter  produce  ligneous  substance  close  under  the  bark,  and  deposit 
it  on  the  inner  side,  and  thus  grow  on  the  outside  {pi.  exogena).  All 
this  had  no  greater  foundation  than  the  fact  that  in  the  Monocotyle- 
donouB  axis  the  vascular  bundles  are  fartlier  apart  in  the  centre ;  conse- 
quently, in  the  preponderance  of  parencliyma,  the  substance  ia  more  lax. 
It  was  not  ever  attempted  to  moke  even  a  superficial  observation  of  the 
process  ofgrowth;  if  it  had  been  merely  observed  that  the  vascular  bundles 
going  to  the  loner  leaves,  consequently  the  older,  crossed  those  going 
to  the  upper  leaves,  which  must  be  the  younger,  a  child  might  have 
been  made  to  understand  at  once  that  a  growth  of  new  vascular  bundles 
in  the  interior  was  an  ab8>)lute  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  upon  this 
empty  fancy,  which  a  child  might  have  refuted,  De  Candolle  built  a  grand 
system  of  vegetables,  which  it  never  did  require  the  distinguished  aud 
comprehensive  researches  of  Mohl  to  overthrow. 

liie  second  notion  is  that  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  which  waa  not  leas 
ill-grounded,  which,  as  expressed  by  liim,  would  be  upsi^t  by  every, 
even  the  most  superficial  observation,  and  even  in  its  more  refined  subse- 
quent statement  is  by  no  means  established,  but  has  important  and  ap- 
parently  irresistible  objections  against  it.  Du  Petit  Thouars  thought 
that  all  increase  of  thiclcness  of  the  axis  resulted  from  the  descent  of 
roota  from  the  buds-  Such  a  crude  notion  scarcely  required  refutation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  afterwards  stated  that  the  formless  but  or- 
ganisable  substance  (the  cambium)  was  gradually  organised  from  the 
buds  downwards.  The  only  possible  foundation  for  this  view,  namely, 
evidence  obtained  by  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  of  develop- 
ment, is  still  due  from  all  its  assertors,  the  latest,  Gaudichaud,  Stc,  in- 
eluded.  Therefore  it  is  already  to  be  set  aside  as  devoid  ol'  foundation. 
Hut  the  contrary  con  be  made  good,  that,  in  the  first  place,  no  cambium 
ever  exists  as  a  formless  fluid  in  the  plant,  unices  we  would  so  call  the 
cytoblaatema  enclosed  in  the  celts ;  secondly,  that,  so  far  as  observation  at 
present  reaches,  cells  are  always  formed  in  cells,  that  this  cell- format! on, 
according  to  the  observations  I  have  made  in  tlie  Caclacea,  &c.,  pro- 
presses  from  below  upward ;  thirdly,  that  the  axillary  bud  is  already 
formed  in  the  terminal  bud  before  the  axis  begins  to  increase  in  thickness, 
and  that  certainly  the'celle  of  the  bud  are  organised  into  vascular  bundles 
from  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  tipwanl  into  the  bud,  and  not  in 
the  reverse  direction.  By  these  remarks  the  whole  notion  seems  to  me 
to  be  for  the  present  set  aside,  and  it  would  require  quite  other  support 
than  that  which  Gaudichuud's  impei'fect  attempts  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology could  give  it. 

Lastly,  I  must  notice  the  most  recent  views  of  Mortius  on  the  struc- 
Inre  of  the  stems  of  Palms,  fcc.  Martius  asserts,  that  here  thevaseular 
handles,  the  primary  structure  of  which  is  sketched  out  in  the  conical 
terminal  bud,  on  the  whole,  as  I  have  alreody  explained  it  (Wicgmann's 
Archiv,  1839,  219,*),  do  not  merely  grow  upwards  into  the  leaves,  but 
also  downward,  by  their  lower  end,  in   the  stem.     These  facts  I  must 

•  Beittlige  lur  BoUnik,  vol.  i.  (i.  29, 
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.  ^«  .  ^yc.H;  t'ruiu  my  own  observations.     Hitherto  I  have  never  had 
^*  ;  i..;i;tv  v>t*  investigating  living  Palms,  or  more  than  small  frag- 
..^    1*  tlcaJ  ones.     But  from  what  I  saw  I  believe  I  may  venture  to 
■  !ikIo  lUut  tlie  stem  of  Palms  does  not  essentially  deviate  in  such  a 
Voiu  tlkode  of  other  Monocotyledons,  that  one  may  not  transfer  to 
tiK*  pMhu.<4,  til  the  main  points,  the  laws  of  structure  found  there.     Now, 
>o  i':ir  ;i»  I  know,  such  a  process  of  growth  does  not  occur  in  antf  Mono- 
v'oi^  lodi>iiuus  plant.     According  to  my  observations  the  newly  produced 
vascular  bundles  merely  grow  continuously  upward.     In  advancing  the 
ilistinction  of  limited  and  unlimited  bundles  Martius  follows  me,  but  in 
\\\y  opinion,  he  has  not  conceived  nearly  clearly  enough  the  distinction 
l>ctween  developed  and  undeveloped  internodes,  and  in  particular  he  has 
nut  formed  a  clear  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  stem  with  un- 
developed internodes,  and  the  conditions  of  structure  resulting  there- 
from.    Moreover,  he  has  left  the  meaning  of  the  term  onward  growth 
(Kortwachsen)  of  a  vascular  bundle  equivocal.      If  it  means  that  the 
already  existing  elongated  cells  become  transformed  into  vascular  bundles, 
it  describes  no  peculiar  process  of  growth,  —  the  vascular  bundles  were 
already  to  be  distinguished  in  their  elementary  condition  ;  but  if  it  means 
that  the  cells  themselves,  of  which  the  vascular  bundles  are  composed, 
are  produced  subsequently,  originating  above  first  and  proceeding  down- 
ward, this  is,  I  believe,  erroneous.     It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
essential  distinction  between  Monocotyledonous  axes  with  and  without  a 
cambium  circle,  in  order  to   understand  these   structures.     Where  no 
cambium  exists  there  are  no  other  new  cells  formed  besides  those  in  the 
point  of  the  bud.     But  where  there  is  cambium,  all  development,  and  so 
also  tlie  development  of  new  vascular  bundles  in  the  stem,  proceeds  up- 
wards and  outwards,  never,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  down- 
wards or  toward  tlie  interior.     The  lowest  and  innermost  cells  are  always 
the  oldest,  never  the  upper  or  outer  (of  course  excluding  the  bark,  to 
wliicli  alone  an  endogenous  growth  can  be  ascribed).     I  must  therefore 
distinctly  assert,  that  in  the  Palms,  as  in  all  Monocotyledons,  the  lower 
end  of  an  older  vascular  bundle  never  reaches  down  into  an  internode 
lower  than  that  in  which  the  lower  end  of  its  first  rudiment  originated. 


e.  Revieio  of  Axial  Structures  and  Terminology, 

§  1 30.  The  following  distinctions  appear  to  me  to  be  of  impor- 
tance from  the  points  of  view  treated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

1.  Duration. 

A.     Annual.     Stem  (caub's). 
Internodes  {internodia). 
a.  Only  existing  in  the   beginning  of  the  period  of  vegetation, 

fugacious  (internodia  fugacia), 
h.  P^nduring  the  whole  period  {int  annua), 
c.  Only  existing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  vegetation 
{i7it.  serotina), 
IJ.      Perennial.     Trunk  (Jruncus). 
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2.  Position  on  the  Soil, 

A.  Above  ground  {epigtBus), 

B.  Under  ground  {hi/pogtBiui). 

3.  Form, 

A.  Developed  intemodes  {int.  elongatay 

B.  Undeveloped  internodes  (inL  abbreviata). 

C.  Disciform  expanded  internodes  {int  disciformia). 

D.  Concavely  expanded  intemodes  {int  concava), 

N.  B.  Rigid,  pointed,  leafless,  or  defoliated  intemodes  are 
called  spines  (spince) ;  soft,  curling,  and  thus  climbing  round 
foreign  objects,  tendrils  (cirrhiy  capreoli), 

4.    Various  Intemodes  of  the  same  Axis, 

A.  Bearing  true  leaves  and  branches  (caiilis  and  truncus). 

N.  B.  Sometimes  no  leaves  are  developed  {axis  aphgllus), 
or  they  fall  off  from  the  ti'uncusy  mostly  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  (axis  denudatus).  The  stem  may  grow  out  from  the 
terminal  bud  of  an  embryo,  as  in  the  simple  stem,  or  out  of 
a  trunk.  A  stem  produced  from  a  trunk  might  be  called 
scapus  ;  but  this  is  a  wholly  superfluous  term. 

B.  B^iring  only  bracts,  bracteoles,  or  flowers,  peduncle  (pedunculi) ; 

in  a  compound  inflorescence  the  internode  bearing  a  single 
flower  is  called  the  pedicel  (pedicellus),  Receptaculum  is  a 
superfluous  expression  in  the  SynantherecBy  pedunculus  dis" 
cifarmis,  conicuSy  &c.,  is  simpler  and  more  correct.  Also  in 
FictLSy  pedunculus  coneavus. 

C.  Intemodes  between  calyx  and  pistil,  receptacle  (torus),  e.  g., 

in  some  RosacecBy  torus  disciformis  (in  Potentilla)y  torus  con- 
eavus (in  Rosa). 

a,  Intemodes  between  calyx  and  stamens  (e.  g.,  in  Rubus)y  or 

calyx  and  corolla  (e.  g.,  in  Passi/lora),  the  disc  {disc2is)y 
e.  g.,  planus  (in  Geum)y  d,  tubulosus  (in  Cereus  grandiflorus). 

b,  Intemodes   between   corolla    and    stamens,   androphore  (an* 

drophorum)y  e.  g.,  a.  elongatum  (in  Cleotne). 

c,  Intemodes  between    stamens   and    pistil,   gynophore  {ggno- 

phorum\  e.  g.,  g,  r.onicum  (in  Rubus), 

D.  Intemodes  between  calyx  and  seed-buds,  as  a  hollow  disc 

enclosing  the  seed-buds,  inferior  germen  (germen  inferum)y 
e.  g.,  in  SynantheretBy  OrchidacecB, 

E.  Intemodes  between  stamens  and  seed-buds,  as  a  plate  with  the 

borders  curved  inward  together,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the 
seed-buds  occur,  stalk-pistil  {pistillum  cauligenum).  In 
LiliacecB  and  Leguminosce  (?). 

F.  End  of  the  stalk  in  the  germen,  as  support  of  the  seeds,  sper- 

mophore  {$permopharum)y  in  seed-buds  (gemmulcB).  (For  the 
parts  of  these  see  below,  under  the  Seed-bud.) 

s  2 
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5.  As  to  the  Nodes. 

A.  With  imperfect  nodes  (cavlisy  truncus). 

B.  With  perfect  nodes. 

a.  Stalk  {culmus). 

b.  Stem  {calamus), 

N.  B.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  to  mark  this  distinction  by 
definite  terms :  but  then  we  must  name  the  stalk  of  the  Caryo- 
phyllaceiey  most  UmhellifercB  and  LahiatcB^  culmus ;  the  stem 
of  Bambusa,  Calamusy  Pipers  Aristolochia,  &c,  calamus.  In 
other  respects  the  expressions  culmus  and  calamus  have  no 
sense,  since  it  could  only  be  defined  as  a  stalk,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  plants  to  which  such  a  stalk  ia  ascribed, 
the  former,  namely,  in  some  Grasses,  the  latter  in  some  Cy- 
peracecB,* 

6.  Different  Axes  of  Compound  Plants. 

A.  Main  axis  produced  from  the  terminal  bud  of  the  embryo 

{caulis  vel  truncus  primarius), 

B.  Secondary  axis,  produced  from  axillary  or  adventitious  buds 

(c.  vel  tr.  secundarius), 

N.  B.  Still  connected  with  the  main  axis,  called  branch  or 
twig  (ramus). 

C.  Kamification  of  the  axis  {ramificatio).     Ramification  of  the 

pedunculus  (injlorescentici). 

D.  Secondary  axis  growing  along  underground,  and  its  second- 

ary axes  alone  rising  above  the  soil,  root- stock,  rhizome 

(rhizoma), 

N.  B.  For  secondary  axes  which  lie  upon  the  earth,  because 
they  are  too  weak  to  stand  erect,  there  are  some  special  terms, 
but  these  appear  to  me  superfluous :  — Jlagellumj  stoloy  sar^ 
mentum,  runner,  sucker,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  foliation,  sometimes  by  the  rooting,  now  one  way  and 
now  another,  and  again  may  be  diflferent  from  the  caulis 
repenSy  humijusus,  prostratus,  procumbens,  decumbenSy  sarmen- 
taceusy  and  all  the  rest  of  this  manufactory  of  words,  and  yet 
cannot  be  separated  by  any  characters. 

E.  It  is  useful  to  discriminate,  according  to  the  ramification  and 

duration, 

a.  The  simple  plant,  the  lateral  buds  of  which  are  flowers  (her* 

bula)y  e.  g.,  Cuscutay  Myosvrus : 

b.  The  branched  stalk,  herb  (Jierba)y  e.  g.,  Anagallisy  Veronica 

verna  : 

*  How  thoughtlessly  a  part  of  the  terminology  was  made  and  applied  cannot  be  seen 
more  strikingly  than  if  we  ascribe  a  calamus  to  most  of  the  species  of  Scirput,  Cares, 
Sec,  which,  if  $capu»  had  any  meaning,  would  fall  altogether  within  its  definition. 
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c.  With  underground  sterns^  stalks  above  ground^  undershrub 

{8uffrutex\  e.  g.,  Aconitum  NapelluSy  PcBonia  officinalis : 

d.  Stem  branched  from  below,  without  predominance  of  the  main 

stem,  bush  {frutex\  e.  g.,  Prunus  spinosa^  Juniperus  Sahina : 

e.  Trunk,  the  lower  branches  of  which  soon  die,  and  which  only 

bears  a  crown,  tree  {arbor\  e.  g.,  Pyrus  torminalisy  Fagus 

sylvatica. 

N.  B.  We  also  reckon  among  trees  those  stems  also  which 
branch  from  below  upward,  but  in  which  the  main  axis  is 
developed  in  far  the  greatest  proportion,  and  may  readily  be 
traced  to  the  summit,  e.  g.,  Populus  dilatata^  Abies  excelsa. 
These  might  even  be  called  arbores  fruticosce. 


C.    Foliar  Organs. 

a.  Foliar  Organs  in  general. 

§  131.  The  leaves  {folia)  also  may  be  divided  into  annual  {folia 
annua)  and  perennial  (f  ptrennia) ;  the  former  again  into  deci- 
duous {f.  decidua)^  which  live  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  period 
of  vegetation ;  yearling  leaves  {f  annua  sensu  stricto)^  which  live 
through  the  whole  period ;  and  late  leaves  {f,  serotina),  which  are 
not  perfected  till  toward  the  close  of  the  period.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions every  plant  has  temporary  leaves,  namely,  the  cotyledons 
and  frequently  those  next  following  them.  The  OrchidacecBy  some 
species  of  Cuscuta*,  and  some  CactacecB^  are  the  only  plants  at  pre- 
sent known  with  certainty  to  be  destitute  of  cotyledons.  Others, 
for  instance  the  Rhizanthece^  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated. Many  plants  are  wholly  destitute  of  foliar  organs  between 
the  cotyledons  and  the  peduncles  of  the  flowers,  as,  for  instance,  all 
the  CactacecBy  excepting  Peireskia,  and  some  species  of  Opuntia  ; 
in  others  these  are  annual,  as  in  Alnusy  or  perennial,  as  in  Pinus, 
The  floral  parts,  the  leaves  last  perfected,  exist  in  all  Phanero- 
gamous plants. 

L  The  general  character  of  all  foliar  organs  lies  solely  in  the 
history  of  development,  as  already  has  been  shown  (§  120.).  It 
follows  from  what  was  said  there,  that  the  leaf  is,  as  it  were,  pushed 
out  from  the  axis;  that  the  summit  is  its  oldest,  the  base  its 
youngest  part.  It  follows,  moreover,  that  the  power  of  develop- 
ment in  a  leaf  is  limited,  and  never  persists  long  when' the  terminal 
shoot  becomes  removed  from  it  by  onward  growth.  Finally, 
obeervation  of  the  course  of  development  also  shows  that  the  foliar 
organ  is  altogether  determined  by  the  axis,  as  a  definite  product  of 
the  fashioning  organisation, — that  a  protracted  duration  of  the  pro- 
cess of  development  may  indeed  somewhat  increase  the  volume 

*  In  Cuteuta  momogyna,  for  instance,  the  embryo  has  distinct  foliar  organs. 
C.  amerieana,  arvensh,  eongeitOt  epiUnum,  tpithymum,  europtca,  nitidut  umbrosOt  have  no 
trace  of  them. 
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and  influence  the  internal  structure^  but  never  can  change  the 
destined  form.  Thus,  consequently,  the  leaf  is  the  form,  deter- 
minate in  its  growth,  and  therefore  morphologically,  which  proceeds 
from  the  fundamental  element  of  the  plant,  the  axis,  indeterminate 
in  its  growth,  and  therefore  morphologically  indeterminate :  this 
definition  includes  all  foliar  organs,  and  excludes  all  axes. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  possible,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  a  more 
Btrict  expression  of  the  distinction  between  leaf  and  axis  than  is  here 
given,  yet  I  feel  deeply  that  it  is  very  far  from  being  the  only  correct 
and  sufficient  one  :  but  here  again  we  require  a  much  deeper  penetration 
into  the  history  of  development  than  up  to  this  time  has  or  could  have 
been  attained  (see  Plate  HI.,  figs.  1 — 11.).  Progress  will  first  become  pos- 
sible when  we  have  resolved  the  whole  process  of  formation  in  the  leaf  into 
the  history  of  the  formation  of  its  individual  cells,  which,  as  the  most 
<lifficult  task  in  all  Botany,  will  yet  remain  long  unperformed.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  distinction  between  leaf  and 
nxis  is  the  sole  scientific  basis  for  the  whole  morphology  of  the  Phane^ 
rogamia.  It  has  certainly  been  more  easy  to  comprehend  this  since 
Goethe's  Metamorphosis  of  Plants  has  conjured  up  a  presentiment  of  the 
morphological  unity  of  the  law  of  formation,  but  little  has  yet  been  done 
for  the  strict  and  scientific  comprehension  of  the  matter.  As  I  have 
already  observed,  the  cause  of  this  is  the  want  of  philosophical,  especially 
logical,  exposition  ;  for  it  is  not  noticed  that  the  obscure  ideals  of  the 
imagination  must  be  elevated  into  conceptions  capable  of  definition  by 
inductive  method,  to  fit  them  for  a  properly  scientific  treatment.  How 
little  our  text-books  fulfil  this  purpose  has  been  already  remarked. 
Let  us  take  another  example  :  Link  ♦  says,  "  *  A  leaf,'  says  Joachim 
Junge,  *  is  that  which  expands  upward,  or  in  length  and  breadth,  from 
tlie  place  at  which  it  occurs,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  third  di- 
mension of  which,  that  is.  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  leaf,  are 
difierent  from  each  other.'  This  definition  excellently  marks  all  foliar 
parts."  That  this  pretended  excellent  definition  does  not  at  all  apply  to 
the  parts  of  the  flower  (which  certainly  are  foliar  parts)  is  clear,  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  any  leaves  of  Pines,  of  Mesembryanthemum^  Sedum^ 
Opuntia,  nor  to  the  scarious  stipules  of  the  ParonychiacetB,  &c.  Link 
says,  further :  "  The  main  distinctive  character  of  leaves  is  the  position 
beneath  the  buds.  Every  true  branch  originating  from  a  bud,"  (yet 
only  from  an  axillary  bud,)  "is  supported  at  its  baije  by  a  leaf.  .  .  but 
\i\\  leaves  do  not  support  branches."  How,  then,  does  Link  know  that 
these  are  leaves,  when  they  are  deprived  of  their  principal  distinctive 
character?  No  science  will  be  advanced  in  this  way,  but  merely  ground- 
less chattering  stereotyped. 

II.  When  the  leaf  emerges  from  the  axis  it  is  a  little  conical 
body,  the  base  of  which  gradually  comes  to  occupy  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  axis,  a  stem-embracing  or  amplexicaul  leaf  (/I  ain- 
plexicaule) ;  or  it  shares  the  circumference  of  the  axis  with  one  or 
more  other  leaves,  which  have  originated  with  it  on  the  axis  in  the 
same  plane,  whorled  leaves  {f,  verticUlata) ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  circumference,  without  any  other  leaves 
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arising  from  tlie  axis  in  the  same  plane,  ecattercd  leaves  (,/.  sparsa). 
Tlieae  three  positions  of  the  leaves  upon  the  axia  arc,  most  un- 
doubtedly, the  [irituary  ones  occurring  in  the  pinnt.  We  find  the 
first  in  the  cotyledon  of  the  Monocotyledons ;  the  second  in  the 
cotyledons  of  the  Dicotyledons.  But  if  we  disregard,  in  the  Mo- 
nocotyledons, the  character  of  embracing  the  stem,  only  looking  to 
the  fact  that  one  leaf  alone  ia  formed  at  one  level  on  the  stem — 
if  we  trace  the  furtiicr  development  of  the  leaves  of  Monocoty- 
ledons, and  of  those  of  most  Dicotyledons,  since  Jn  the  latter  it  ia 
only  in  a  few  groups  that  the  later  leaves  arc  formed  in  whorls, — 
we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  planis  have  scattered  leaves. 
If  every  v^ctable  axis  be  regarded  as  a  cylinder,  the  bases  of 
the  leaves  must  admit  of  being  connected  by  a  spiral  lino.  More 
minate  investigation,  then,  shows  that  the  distances  of  the  bases  of 
the  leaves  on  this  spiral  are  not  without  law ;  but  a  certain  regu- 
larity may  be  observed,  and,  in  fact,  the  angle  {angle  of  divergence) 
ninde  by  two  planes,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  axia  and 
the  bases  of  two  adjacent  leaves,  which  angle  therefore  is  the 
meiisure  of  the  distance  of  these  leaves  from  each  other,  is  on  an 
average  137°  30'  28",  consequently  a  number  bearing  no  ratio  to 
the  circumference  of  the  stem  (360°);  so  that  no  two  leaves  ever 
can  be  exactly  in  the  same  vertical  line.  In  the  course  of  the 
entire  axis  the  distances  of  the  turns  of  the  spiral  alter,  but  always 
regularly,  sometimes  even  on  account  of  accidental  influences;  and 
time  iTom  the  simplest  fundamental  condition  proceeds  an  infinite 
multiplicity  of  modes  of  manifestation,  even  when  the  various  forms 
of  the  axis  do  not  interfere.  Compare  but  the  rosette  of  leaves  of 
Sempervivnm  lectomm,  the  stalk  of  Lilium  Martagon,  a  shoot  of 
Papului  dilatata,  a  cone  of  Abies  excelsa,  and  the  fruit  peduncle 
of  Jlclianthu$  annuus,  which  latter  exhibits  the  regular  position 
of  the  leaves  even  ihi'ough  its  fruit  which  originate  from  axillary 
buds. 

The  study  of  the  position  of  leaves  has  recently  occupied  so  mnuy 
eseellent  labourers,  that  it  indeed  cannot  be  attributeJ  to  tlie  want  of 
talent  or  applied  industry  if  the  reBuits  obtained  are  at  present  so  little 
iatisfsctory  or  certain.  Rather  have  we  lo  seek  the  cause  in  the  inac' 
eurate  methods,  and,  secondly,  in  our  as  yet  eo  imperfect  knowledge  of 
tlie  nature  of  plants  generally,  especially  of  the  laws  of  their  morpho- 
logical development.  In  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  observation  and  research  have  been  restricted  wholly  to  isolated, 
di-teniiinate  conditions  of  the  developed  plant,  when  the  abortion  of 
))artici:liir  parts  lins  su  frequently  already  destroyed  the  regularity  of  ttie 
rudiment,  while  at  the  snine  time  tlie  recognition  of  this  fact  bos  opened 
ihe  door  (o  fancy,  so  that  wlien  the  phenomena  would  not  esactly  suit 
theiuselves  lo  a  preconceived  hypothesis,  this  has  been  supported  by  a 
si-pposed  nbortion  of  the  parts.  Two  very  opposite  patlis  have  been 
(Struck  out,  one  by  the  Germans,  Schimper  and  llraun,  the  other  by  thn 
French,  the  brothers  Bravais.  Schimper  and  Brauu  examined  a  count- 
less multitude  of  cases,  sought  by  th«  most  accurate  measuremeiila 
[lossible  to  obtain  a  series  of  results,  wliich  ihcy  used  as  a  basis  for  an 
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induction,  and  believed  that  they  thus  discovered  that,  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  plants,  spirals  were  the  basis  of  the  position  of  leaves,  and 
that  the  angles  of  divergence  were  rational  parts  of  the  circumference  in 
the  series  of  fractions  ^,  ^^  f,  f,  -^,  ^  •  •  •  •>  the  law  of  which  is  at  once 
evident,  since  every  succeeding  member  originates  from  the  sum  of  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  two  preceding  members.  In  all 
these  spirals  it  naturally  holds,  since  the  angle  of  divergence  is  a  rational 
fraction  of  the  circumference,  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  leaves,  one 
will  again  be  exactly  vertically  over  the  first  leaf.  They  found  a 
number  of  other  laws  for  the  sequence  of  the  individual  spirals  of  the 
same  axis,  as  well  as  on  different  axes  of  the  compound  plants ;  at  the 
same  time  they  observed  other  aberrant  conditions,  which  were  neglected, 
partly  as  exceptions,  partly  as  independent  occurrences,  in  turn,  of  a 
peculiar  regularity.  The  brothers  Bravais  started  from  the  consideration 
of  a  mathematical  spiral  described  about  a  cylinder,  investigated  the 
laws  of  position  of  points  marked  upon  this  at  equal  distances,  and  of 
deviations  from  them,  when  the  distances  of  the  turns  of  the  spiral 
decreased  and  increased,  when  the  cylinder  was  supposed  to  be  an  acute 
or  obtuse  cone,  when  a  plane  or  concave  surface.  Then  they  sought  to 
apply  the  laws  thus  found  to  actual  plants,  in  instituting  a  multitude  of 
very  accurate  and  well-imagined  measurements,  defined  the  limits  of 
error  in  these  measurements,  and  finally  showed  that  there  was  nothing 
to  oppose  their  assumption  of  a  single  constant  angle  of  divergence  for 
all  spirals,  since  the  deviations  of  Schimper  and  Braun's  discoveries  fell 
within  the  limits  of  the  possible  error  in  the  measurements.  On  account 
of  the  irrationality  of  the  angle  of  divergence  to  the  circumference  here, 
no  leaf  ever  stands  exactly  vertically  over  another  throughout  the  whole 
axis.  The  spiral  is  from  its  nature  infinite,  and  only  comes  to  a  ter- 
mination by  cessation  of  growth  of  the  axis.  Under  this  law  they 
include  all  the  cases  of  Schimper's  series,  above  given,  and  many  others 
besides,  which  Schimper  could  only  take  cognizance  of  through  the 
assumption  of  a  different  kind  of  regularity.  They  call  these  leaves 
curviserial  {feuilles  curviseriees).  Beside  these  remains  a  series  of 
different  cases,  in  which  the  leaf  undoubtedly  stands  perpendicularly 
over  a  preceding  one  ;  these  they  call  rectiserial  {feuilles  rectiseriees\ 
of  which  they  have  not  yet  given  their  development  of  the  laws :  they 
intimate,  however,  in  their  published  views,  that  transitions  from  one 
system  to  the  other  occur,  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  perhaps 
both  may  admit  of  deduction  from  one  law. 

Neither  of  the  theories  as  yet  possesses  a  safe  foundation,  since  both 
regard  only  the  developed  plant,  instead  of  tracing  the  course  of  develop- 
ment. The  developed  plant  does  not  present  itself  as  a  mathematiod 
body,  and  none  of  its  leaves  exhibit  a  mathematically  equal  divergence ; 
we  cannot  come  to  the  point  here  without  a  certain  amount  of  setting 
right,  and  the  admission  of  a  pretty  wide  margin  for  errors  of  observa- 
tion. The  brothers  Bravais  say  themselves,  mathematical  accuracy 
is  almost  superfluous  in  such  researches,  which  admit  of  it  so  little ;  bat 
they  are  certainly  too  good  mathematicians  not  to  admit,  that  mathema- 
tical laws  which  are  not  true  to  the  hair's  breadth  are  good  for  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  development  would  of  course  place  in 
our  hands  the  power  to  find  the  mathematical  laws  confirmed  with 
perfect  exactness  by  experience.  It  only  needs  to  observe  the  leaf-  and 
flower-buds  of  Conifer  (By  SynantherecB,  &c.  beneath  the  microscope,  to  be 
astonished  at  the  elegant  and  exact  regularity  which  they  here  so  strik- 
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iiiglj  exhibit  in  their  rudimentary  condition.  Here  careful  preparatiun 
and  well-diri!Cted  tnanipulalion  will  aafely  admit  of  the  mensureinenls, 
which  must  conlirin  the  laws  with  complete  esnctness,  or  oTcrturn  them. 
Moreover,  the  historj'  of  development  aluoe  can  decide  whether  or  not  an 
nbortion  has  ever  occurred,  which  expedient  in  particular  the  brothers 
llravaia,  like  the  whole  French  school  since  De  Candolle,  use  rather 
loo  liberally.  Finally,  the  whole  matter  can  only  aojuire  especial 
importance  in  botany,  when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  show,  in  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  the  cause  why  the  leaves  arrange  themselves  in  n  certain 
spiral,  why  necessarily  in  this,  and  why  they  deviate  therefrom  under 
certain  conditions.  Then  will  the  matter  first  come  forward  as  something 
actually  appertaining  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  organism,  since,  for  the 
present,  we  really  possess  nothing  but  the  examination  of  the  nature 
of  the  spirals  in  general,  and  the  demonstration  that,  under  certain  pre- 
tiitppoaitions,  these  laws  found  for  spirals  admit  of  confirmation  in  the 
IMwition  of  leaves. 

Setting  aside  this  want  of  more  complete  scientific  establishment, 
the  theory  of  the  brothers  Bravaia  is  undoubtedly  far  preferable. 
Above  all,  the  simplicity  of  the  law  is  made  good,  and,  according 
to  n  sound  method,  that  mode  of  explanation  is  always  preferred,  which, 
under  equal  posaibilitics,  traces  back  the  greatest  number  of  cases  to 
a  single  point  of  view.  Under  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  Bmvais' 
theory  may  even  indicatehow,  one  timeor  other,  the  regularity  of  the  posi- 
tion of  leaves  may  possibly  be  deduced.  If  we  recollect  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  usually  greater  development  of  root,  on  account  of  better  soil 
on  one  side  of  a  tree,  also  corresponds  to  a  stronger  development  of  the 
annual  rings  and  branches  on  this  side,  —  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  so  fre- 
quently isolated  course  of  vascular  bundles,  which,  in  that  ease,  iniUcate 
the  path  of  the  influx  of  sap  from  the  root  to  the  leaves,  —  it  seema  to 
follow  from  this,  as  from  a  regard  to  what  has  been  stated  generally 
above  in  reference  to  the  independence  ol'  the  vitality  of  the  cells,  tliat  also 
the  separate  perpendicular  portions  of  ttie  axis,  lying  horizontally  side  by 
side,  have  on  the  whole  little  influence  upon  each  other,  and  are  tolerably 
independent  in  themselves.  If,  then,  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
leaves  be  placed  upon  the  axis,  and  their  most  uniform  possible  distribu- 
tion round  the  whole  periphery,  and  thence  the  most  uniform  possible 
nutrition  be  effected,  two  leaves,  one  following  the  other,  must  necessarily 
have  the  greatest  possible,  and,  in  relation  to  the  circumfwence,  irrational 
angle  of  divergence,  which  demand  the  angle  found  by  the  Bravaia, 
137°  30'  28",  completely  answers.  Of  course  this  is  at  present  but  a 
teleological  ground  of  explanation,  but  such  an  one  may  serve  until  a 
better,  and  the  true  one,  be  found,  and  it  miy  even  be  the  index  pointing 
where  to  sack  the  trnth, 

^nce  the  buds  become  abortive  much  more  rejidily  than  the  leaves,  and 
often  become  quite  displaced  from  their  natural  position  by  unequally  rapid 
maturation,  the  application  wliich  both  the  German  and  French  iavans 
have  made  of  their  views  to  the  inflorescence,  seems  to  me  to  be  so  much 
the  leas  admissible,  in  the  entire  neglect  of  the  history  of  development  at 
present,  that  it  does  not  recommend  itself  by  simplicity,  but  even  deters 
us  by  a  rather  complicated  terminology.  I  will  not  by  any  means  assert 
that  the  authors  have  not  succeeded  in  man)- instances  in  interpreting 
nature  correctly,  but  they  have  neglected  the  only  possible  and  accurate 
foundation  —  the  course  of  development;  and,  therefore,  there  is  too 
great  a  danger,  in  accepting  these  doctrincii,  of  introducing  something 
perhaps  wholly  false  iolo  science. 


■ 
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I       More  details  will  ba  found  in  the  following  works :  —  | 

I       Dr.  Soliimper,  Description  of  Symphyttun  Ztyheri,  &c.,  la  Geiger's   J 

W  Mng.  far  Fharmacie,  B.  XXIX.  p.  1.  et  seq. 

I      Dr.  A.  Braun,  Compnrative  Roeearcfies  into  the  Arrangement  of  tbe    I 

W  Scuies  in  tlie  Fir  Cones,  &c     (  Verffl.  Unter*.  Ub.  die  Ordn.  der  Sehup-    | 

BjMn  an  den  Tanttemap/iin,  ifc.)     Nov.  Act.  Acnd.  C.  L.  N.  C.  T,  xiv., 

I  Tol.  i.  pp.  195 — 402. 

I       Dr.  Schimper,  Esaaya  on  the  Possibility  of  a  Scietilifio  Comprplieiialon 

I  of  the  Fosition  of  Leaves,  &c.     (  Vortrage  ub.  die  Moglichkeit  tinet 

I  wigsenseh.  Verslandnisiei  der  BlattsteUimg,  Sfc.)     Published  by  Or.  A> 

I  Braun,  Flora  Jahrg.  xviii..  No.  10,  II,  12  (1835). 

I       L.  and  A.  iiravaja,    Memoiret  sur  la  Dispoailton  giomitrique  de* 

I   Feuilhs  et   dfs  Iiifloregcencet,  precede*  d'vH  Resume  den  Travaur  rf« 

I  MM.  Schimper  el  Braun  tur  le  nteme  Sujel,  par  Cli-  Martins  et  A. 

I  Bravait.     Purls,  1838. 

I  III.  The  primary  form  in  wliich  the  leaf  makea  its  apiR'anince 
19,  aa  I  have  above  stated,  al  ways  that  of  a  little  conical  bouy  w)i!ch 
is  pushed  out  from  the  nxis ;  ita  ulterior  form  depends  entirely 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  newly  originating,  nnd  the  expon&ioa 
of  nlready  existing  cells,  and  the  leaf  is  as  little  confined  to  « 
definite  circle  of  forms  aa  any  other  of  the  organs,  except  the  soed- 
bud.  It  may  be  globular,  ovate,  elliptical,  and  prisinatio,  a§  well 
fts  filiform,  strap-like,  and  fiuttened  in  its  expansion,  and,  by  the 
greater  accumulation  of  the  cells  in  the  middle  than  r>n  tiio 
borders,  or  more  flattened  mode  of  expansion  in  the  middle  than 
on  the  borders,  the  plane  surface  may  alflo  produce  concave  formB. 
Tiie  most  strilcing  forma  of  tins  kind  are  called  pouches  {aaci),  as 
in  Sarracenia,  Cephalotiu,  Utricularia.  In  all  these  forms  occur  the 
inodificatioDB  mentioned  in  the  general  morphology ;  lu  the  plane 
leaves,  especially  the  divisions  and  slight  indentations  of  the  border. 
( )nc  of  the  most  frequent  forms,  which  is  usually  laid  down  as  the 
normal  form,  is  this,  —  the  upper  part  is  developed  into  ii  plane,  the 
blade  of  tbe  leaf  (lamina),  the  lower  into  a  filiform  part,  the  [letiole 
or  Icaf-etalk  (petiolus),  and  in  the  latter  may  frequently  be  dis- 
tinftuished,  still  lower  down,  a  somewhat  thickened  or  expanded 
portion,  a  sheathing  portion  (pars  vaginalis),  with  which  Ine  le^ 
partly  or  wholly  embraces  the  axis.  This  latter  portion  is  6ne> 
(piently,  especially  in  compound  leaves,  swollen  into  a  greater 
thickness  (fleshy),  and  is  then  coiled  the  cushion  (puloinus)  of  the 
leaf  or  petiole.  As  a  general  rule,  the  flat  leaf  is  so  devehipwl  that 
its  surfaces  look  more  or  less  upward  nnd  downward,  rarely  ro  tliat 
lis  borders  have  these  directions,  so  that  the  axis  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  leaf,  as,  for  instance,  in  many  New  Holland  Myrtacete.  It 
very  different  from  this  when  a  flat  leaf  of  the  usual  development 
makes  a  half  turn  on  its  base,  so  that  its  surfaces  are  thus  oUo 
phiccd  vertically,  as,  for  example,  in  Luctuea  Seariola.  One  condi- 
tion, which  has  already  been  mentioned  wlieii  speaking  of  the  axis, 
ccurs  also  in  the  leaf,  and  here  liccomes  of  ninoh  grcuti-r  impurl- 
A  joint  {(irliculatio)  is  formed  rarely  (or  never  F)  in  the 
[onocotyledous,  frequently  in  the  nioolyledtin]*,  belweun  the  Ic«f 
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and  the  axis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  leaf  is,  after  a  certain  time, 
thrown  off  from  the  axis,  while  in  other  cases  it  gradually  dies  and 
decays  on  the  axis  itself.  This  true  articulation  is  often  repeated 
in  the  continuity  of  one  and  the  same  leaf,  either  only  so  that  a 
joint  is  formed  between  the  petiole  and  the  lamina  (e.  g.  in  CitruSy 
Dion(Ba\  or  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the  flat  sub-divided  leaves 
(e.  g.  f.  pifinatisecia,  pahnatisectay  &c.),  every  lobe  is  connected  to 
the  main  body  by  a  joint.  These  latter  are  called  compound  leaves 
(yi  composita),  and,  according  to  the  subdivision,  digitate  or 
pinnate  {f,  digitata^  pinnata,  &c.).  The  separate  parts  are  named 
leaflets  {JfoUola\  and  the  part  connecting  all  these  is  the  common 
jKtiole  {petiolus  communis).  The  leaflets  can  of  course  assume  all 
the  forms  of  the  leaf,  in  particular  they  may  be  again  separated  into 
lamina,  petiole,  and  pulvinus.  In  some  New  Holland  Acacias 
(c.  g.  Ac,  heterophylla)  the  first  leaves  are  compound ;  they  gradually 
form  fewer  and  fewer  leaflets,  till  at  last  the  part  C3rresponding  to 
the  common  petiole  alone  remains,  which  then  appears  as  a  perpen- 
dicular plate,  and  is  called  a  phyllodium^  to  distiuguish  it  from  the 
other  perfect  leaves  of  the  same  plant. 

Botanists  who  imagine  that  the  object  of  Botany  is  merely  the  correct 
definition  of  many  species  for  their  herbaria,  will  blame  me  for  super- 
ficiality and  want  of  profundity,  in  that  I  have  so  briefly  and  roughly 
treated  the  forms  of  leaves,  which  are  the  most  essential  grounds  for  the 
definition  of  species.  I  cannot  help  this :  I  merely  find  in  these,  as  it 
may  happen,  good  and  bad  methods  of  nomenclature  for  various  partly 
<»r  wholly  divided  surfaces  or  borders,  for  filiform  or  solid  forms, — nothing 
at  all  botanical,  much  less,  therefore,  the  properly  scientific  part  of 
botany.  If  a  slender  filiform  leaf  be  called  a  petiole,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  if  nothing  else  be  called  by  this  name  but  a  stalk-like  leaf;  but 
when  it  is  superadded  that  the  lamina  is  suppressed  here,  this  is  unscien- 
tific and  false :  if  a  leaf  merely  developed  into  a  plate  be  alone  called 
folium  sessilcy  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  term ;  but  when,  in 
addition,  it  is  said  that  the  petiole  is  abortive  here,  this  is  again  pure 
imagination.  Whence  in  all  the  world  does  it  follow  from  the  essence  of 
a  plant  that  a  leaf  must  regularly  consist  of  lamina  and  petiole  ?  The 
entire  method  in  use  up  to  this  time,  of  describing  the  leaf  according  to 
blade  and  stalk,  and  of  reducing  all  other  forms  under  this  conception, 
might  so  far  have  value,  if  we  would,  from  the  analogy  of  zoology,  hold 
by  the  most  perfect  form,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ty|)e,  with  which  to  connect 
all  others  as  deviations ;  then,  however,  we  must  start  from  the  com- 
pound leaf,  as  evidently  the  most  perfect.  But  it  is  as  false  to  call  all 
deviations,  abortions,  and  Nature's  unsuccessful  attempts  at  forma- 
tion, as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  in  Monas  lens  the  toes  and 
nails,  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  &c.  were  abortive.  Expressions  sucli  as 
•*  Nature  has  here  attempted,  she  has  here  deviated  from  her  type,"  are 
altogether  unscientific,  and  no  better  than  childish  anthropopathy.  In 
Mesembtyanthemum,  for  instance,  Nature  has  not  deviated  from  the  type 
of  leaf-formation,  but  her  type  is  difierent  here  from  what  it  is  in  other 
plants ;  each  in  its  kind  is  perfect,  attaining  the  grand  purpose  of  all  ve- 
getable development,  the  development  of  the  most  manifold  construction 
of  form  from  the  very  simplest  elements. 
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I  must  here  particularlj  remark,  that  there  is  do  sense  in  explaining^ 
the  triangalar  leaves,  e.  g.  in  some  species  of  Mesembryanthemumy  as 
leaves  originally  plane,  which  were  then  folded  back  and  grew  toge- 
ther bj  the  posterior  surface,  or  in  r^arding  the  leaf  of  the  Iris  as  one 
folded  together  on  the  upper  face,  and  with  the  sides  grown  together. 
The  onlj  proof  which  could  be  given  of  this  would  be  the  history  of  de- 
velopment, and  this  shows  that  such  folds  and  growings  together  do  not 
occur,  but  that,  formed  originally  like  all  other  leaves,  the  latter  leaf  ex- 
pands into  a  vertical  plate,  the  former  into  a  triangular  one,  and  nothing 
more.  Through  nothing  else  whatever  can  natural  laws  be  established, 
but  we  must  trace  back  all  forms  to  one,  or  rather  deduce  all  from  one. 
That  assertion  would  have  a  meaning  only  under  the  presupposition  of 
such  a  natural  law.  But  the  mere  fiction  of  such  a  natural  law  may  be 
unconditionally  repulsed.  According  to  a  fiction  of  Link's,  in  the  same 
way  arbitrarily  manufactured,  the  leaves  of  Abies  excelsa^  oUkLj  &c.  ori- 
ginate from  two  with  the  upper  faces  grown  together,  which  one  sees 
in  the  two  mid-nerves  projecting  above  and  below.  Truly  Abies  pecti' 
nata  and  Pintis  sylvestris  have  an  indication  of  two  free,  parallel,  vascular 
bundles,  but  Abies  excelsoy  alha,  &c.  only  of  one,  and  in  the  latter  the 
upper  and  under  halves  are  of  a  totally  different  structure ;  finally,  the 
history  of  development  shows  decisively  that  only  one  leaf  exists  here, 
and  not  two  grown  together. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  pouches  or  pitchers  which  occur 
in  Nepenthes^  Sarracenia^  Cephalotus,  Dischidia  Rafflesiana  and  c/a- 
ra/a,  Marcgravia,  Norantea,  Utricularia,  &c.  At  present  we  have  not 
a  complete  history  of  development  of  a  single  species.  The  researches 
which  I  made  formerly  into  Utricuiaria  unfortunately  still  remain  very 
imperfect.  The  pouches  apparently  present  three  different  types: — a. 
In  Sarracenia  it  is  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf  which  exhibits  a  form  resem- 
bling a  cornucopia,  while  at  the  upper  border  runs  out  a  flat  expansion 
(the  lamina  of  the  leaf)  separated  from  the  pouch  by  a  deep  incision  on 
each  side.  The  lower  half  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  pouch  is  clothed 
with  hairs,  directed  downwards;  the  upper  part  is  smooth.  In  Nepen- 
thes a  pitcher-shaped  structure  is  borne  upon  a  long  petiole,  winged 
below,  then  often  tendril-like,  and  carries  upon  its  upper  border  an 
articulated  (?)  lamina,  which  originally  closes  the  pitcher  like  a  lid.  The 
inner  surface  is  clothed  in  the  lower  part  with  little  papillae  of  very  de- 
licate, succulent  cellular  tissue,  while  above  the  epidermis  projects  down 
over  these  like  the  eaves  of  a  house.  In  both,  the  cavity  is  formed  from 
the  leaf  in  such  a  manner  that  the  closed  base  of  the  pouch  corresponds 
to  the  base  of  the  leaf  (Sarracenia),  or  lies  quite  close  to  it  {Nepenthes), 
In  Dischidia  Rafflesiana  and  clavata,  on  the  contrary,  the  opening  of  the 
pouch  is  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  leaf;  Cephalotus  appears  to 
possess  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  Sarracenia.*  In  all  the  plants  men- 
tioned the  pouch  constitutes  the  main  body  of  the  leaf.  (Some  have 
found  pleasure  in  debating  whether  the  lid  in  Sarraeenia  and  Nepenthes 
is  the  blade  of  the  leaf  or  not,  and  how  the  individual  parts  are  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  supposed  normal  leaf.)  b.  In  Marcgravia  and  No- 
rantea, on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Lindley,  the  pouches  are  formed 
by  the  stipules,  c.  Lastly,  in  Utricuiaria,  many  separate  little  portions 
of  the  greatly  divided  leaf  unite  to  assume  a  very  complicated  form  of 
pouch.     Originally  these  form  a  little,  shortly-stalked,  somewhat  cornet- 

*   I  only  know  Cephalotus  and  Dischidia  fronx  descriptions. 
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shaped  body,  in  the  angles  of  the  divisions  of  llie  leaves.  In  this  li 
body  Bre  especially  developed  the  under  side  nnd  the  inner  border  of 
the  orifice  (which  does  not  increase  nnuch  in  size),  so  that  the  full- 
grown  pouch  presents  itself  as  a  roundish  and  somewhat  laterally 
(compressed  body,  v,  hich  above  ia  continuous  by  one  angle  with  the  stem, 
while  the  other  exhibits  ao  orifice,  which  forms  a  little  funnel  projecting 
inwards.  Tlie  external  orifice  of  this  funnel  is  closed  by  a.  kind  of 
beard  growing  on  the  upper  border  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  funnel  is  clothed  with  elegant  hnirs  of  various  forms,  but 
very  regnlnrly  arranged,  while  the  internal  surface  of  the  pouch  exhibits 
peculiar  hairs,  consisting  of  two  cells,  each  running  out  into  a  longer  or 
shorter  arm. 

In  leaves,  as  in  plants  in  general,  all  forms  are  possib[i>,  and  nlmost 
all  actually  existing,  strict  stereometric  forms  excepted.  Tlio  termi- 
nology depends  either  on  comparison  with  mathematical  figures,  or  with 
objects  presupposed  to  be  familiar  in  common  life.  We  have  no  sci- 
entific rule  for  this,  esthetic  tact  alone  must  be  our  guide.  But  within 
the  limits  of  certain  vegetable  groups,  certain  circles  of  forms  do  exclu- 
sively occur ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  accurate  observation,  we  can 
here  establish  more  definite  modes  of  nomenclature,  which,  however,  are 
only  valid  for  these  definite  groups.  But  this  belongs  to  special  botany. 
Lastly,  it  is  wholly  useless  to  teach  the  learner  all  the  individual  expres- 
sions, since  most  of  them,  from  the  facts  that  they  are  merely  figurative, 
and  that  their  correct  application  depends  upon  the  degree  of  tact  of  the 
individual,  are  differently  explained  anil  applied  by  almost  every  botan- 
ist. I  have  adduced  a  stupid  instance  of  this  in  the  first  part,  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  examples  might  be  collected  in  reference  to  almost  every 
plant  from  the  definitions  of  diU'erent  botanists,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  for  the  student  but,  for  every  author  that  he  wishes  to  use,  to 
begin  the  whole  matter  over  again,  and  learn  what  is  the  exact  sense  in 
which  he  uses  tlie  expressions.* 

The  most  important  point  evidently  would  be  the  laying  down  of  mor- 
phological laws  for  the  development  of  the  forms  of  the  leaf  on  one  and 
the  same  axis  of  one  and  the  same  plant,  genus,  family,  &c. ;  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  towards  this.  The  following  alone  can  be  expressed 
in  very  general  terms  : — 1.  The  forms  of  the  leaf  low  down  on  the  pri- 
mary axis  are  the  simplest ;  they  exhibit  gradually  upward  greater  and 
more  manifold  combinations,  and  return  finally  at  the  extremity  to 
greater  simplicity.  The  secondary  (lateral)  axes  usually  begin  in  the 
same  way  with  imperfectly  developed  leaves  (scales  of  buds),  the  forms 
then  becoming  more  complicated,  and  finally  simpler  again.  The  end  of 
the  axis  is  here  always  known  by  the  inflorescence.  Both  in  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  axes,  the  transition  from  the  simpler  earlier  forms  (the 
cotyledons  and  bud-scules)  into  the  variously  developed  leaves,  is  some- 
times sudden,  and  sometimes  very  gradual  through  a  number  of  interme- 
diate forms. 

2.  Leaves  which  are  formed  under  ground  are  always  more  simjile 

•  If  wc  went  through  the  works  of  our  moit  imporlant  sys!  cms  lists,  we  should,  per- 
Irapi,  Dot  Had  one  single  definition  In  nhich  two  difFbrent  totalled  technical  ternis  are 
t»l  applied  In  the  mrne  laci  (  and  I  belietc  that  I  am  rigiit  in  sayin);  lliat  all  ibcsu 
lAlin  and  earrcspondidj;  German  dencriptiTe  terms  mark  no  clear,  and,  in  particular, 
1  tofnaieo',  dellnitions,  but  nrte  fur  description  of  ha  Impressions,  according  to 
and  ikill  of  rich  individual,  at  well  as  an;  others  which  he  might  select ; 
IT  Icctum  with  German  iranslationB  of  these  Latin  lernu  is  a  most 
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than  those  produced  upon  the  axis  above  the  surface.     The  former  hare 
usually  the  form  of  scales  or  spines. 

3.  Leaves  which  bear  leaf-buds  in  their  axils  are  generally  more  varied 
in  form  than  such  (bracts)  as  bear  flower-buds  in  their  axils. 

4.  The  forms  of  leaves  on  one  and  the  same  axis  are  commonly  of 
similar  kind,  or  pass  continuously  into  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
one  definite  series.  Yet  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this,  as 
in  some  Aracete,  and  especially  in  the  CycadacetB,  In  these  plants  two 
forms  of  leaf  occur  regularly  upon  the  same  axis :  in  the  Aracea  very 
short  membranous  sheaths  alternate  quite  regularly  with  leaves  having 
sheath,  petiole,  and  lamina ;  in  Cf/cadace€B  most  of  the  leaves  are  mere 
broad  fleshy  scales,  which  are  placed  spirally  round  the  thick  undeveloped 
stem,  but  among  these  occur,  at  first  isolated,  in  well-grown  stems  more 
frequently,  the  great,  handsomely  pinnate  or  variously  divided  leaves, 
which  regularly  continue  the  spiral,  taking  the  place  of  those  scales:  the 
sheathing  portion  of  these  leaves  corresponds  exactly  to  one  of  the 
scales ;  instead  of  a  developed  petiole  and  lamina,  the  scale  bears  only  a 
little  slender  process.  Only  through  most  superficial  observation  could 
Link  have  asserted  that  the  leaves  spring  from  the  axil  of  a  scale.* 

IV.  If  we  examine  the  cotyledon  of  most  Monocotyledons  we 
find  that,  in  its  gradual  development,  it  completely  encloses  the 
terminal  bud  (plumuia) ;  indeed  that  the  exceedingly  delicate,  soft 
cells  of  the  two  borders  of  it  become  in  part  so  finnly  united,  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  grown  together,  only  a  little  fissure,  which 
exists  in  all  Monocotyledons,  remaining.  In  germination  the  de- 
veloping bud  has  not  room  to  protrude  through  the  little  fissure, 
so  that  it  pushes  the  borders  of  it  more  or  less  forward,  and  then 
these  appear  as  a  peculiar  appendage  on  the  middle  of  the  coty- 
ledon, as  a  membranous  expansion  of  the  border  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaf,  or  as  lobes  on  its  base.  Similar  conditions  also  occur 
frequently  in  the  later  leaves.  In  the  Dicotyledons,  a  like  con- 
dition presents  itself  not  unfrequently ;  either  the  borders  become 
expanded  like  a  membrane  on  the  base  of  a  petiole  or  stalk-like 
leaf,  or  the  emerging  bud  lifts  up  a  longer  or  shorter  membranous 
sheath,  or  peculiar  lobules  are  formed  on  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  leaflets,  and  even  connected  with 
the  petiole  by  an  articulation.  In  all  cases,  without  exception, 
they  are,  from  the  course  of  the  development,  parts  of  a  leaf  de- 
veloped principally  at  its  base,  and  in  their  essential  nature,  wholly 
identical  structures  throughout  all  fhe  Phanerogamia,  though  they 
may  vary  most  abundantly  in  their  appearance.  They  have  ac- 
quired very  different  names,  which  have  been  created,  partly  merely 
for  particular  families,  partly  solely  for  particular  foliar  organs.  In 
the  Grasses  these  parts  are  called  the  ligule  {ligula) :  in  other  Mo- 
nocotyledons, sometimes  vagina  stipulajis,  if  large  and  rising  free 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  leaf;  vagina  petiolaris,  if  small  and 
showing  itself  first  higher  up  the  leaf:  in  the  Dicotyledons  petioliu 
alatus,  stipulcB  adnatcBy  if  on  the  margins  of  the  leaf-stalk ;  ochrea^ 

*  WiegninnnVs  Arcbiv,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 
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if  sheathing,  as  in  the  Poli/gonacea ;  or  stipules  {stipufit),  if  appear- 
ing like  special  leaflets  stationed  beside  the  base  of  the  peiiulc; 
laatly,  in  the  floral  leaves,  fornix,  corona,  nectarium,  &c.,  aa  in 
Lyehnii,  BorttginaceiE,  Narcissus,  &c.  They  occur  as  stipules,  es- 
pecially in  compound  leaves,  where,  sometimes,  they  alone  are 
developed  into  a  flat  surface,  while  the  leaf  itself  merely  forms  a 
Bliform  process,  e.  g.  in  Lathyrua  Aphaca.  At  the  bt^  of  the 
lenlleta  of  compound  leaves  also  little  lobes  sometimes  occur, 
which,  perhaps  originating  in  the  satuc  manner,  are  called  stipelles 
(stipelhe). 

The  organs  just  mentioned  are  developed  l<isC  of  nil  the  parts  of  the 
leaf,  as  follows  from  the  regular  development  of  the  leaf,  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  but  which  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  observation  of 
any  bud  of  a  plant  whiL-h  has  but  any  stipules  sulliciently  perfect  to  faci- 
litate the  investigation,  as  in  Rosacea:,  e.  g.  Sorbtts  aucuparta,  in  Legu- 
minata,  Emum  niffricaJis,  Orobtis  alius,  Lathyrus  sphiericvs,  IHsum 
sativum  (plate  77.  flg.  1.  et  seq.),  Robinia  Pseudacacia,  Psoralea  a_ffinis 
aai Jrulivosa,  &c.  Link*  asserts  the  contrary,  evidently  because  he  bos 
never  minutely  examined  the  development  of  a  bud,  otherwise  such  an 
assertion  would  be  impossible.  Subsequently,  their  development  of 
course  goes  forward  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  other  parts,  and  they 
not  unfrequentty  envelope  the  leaf  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  bud, 
this  acquiriuj?  its  relatively  large  si^c  at  a  later  period  by  the  expansion 
of  its  cells.  The  terminology  of  the  parts  is  quite  endless,  for  every  single 
variation  in  the  perfect  plant  is  marked  with  a  new  name,  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  organ  ;  nay,  a  ditferent  origin  is 
somedmea  designedly  indicated  by  the  name,  where  the  most  superficial 
investigation  would  have  shown  that  only  one  and  the  same  part  was  in 
question,  e.  g.  vagina  atipularis  and  peiiolarU.'[  Fancy  has  also  been 
busy  here  in  lilliag  up  the  vacuities,  which  no  one  had  an  inclination  to 
explain  by  fuadaraenlal  investigation  Growing  togelhor  of  the  stipules 
with  the  petiole,  &c,,  are  quite  current  e^tpressions,  but  without  the  least 
meaning ;  there  is  no  growing  together  in  the  matter :  petiolus  alatus 
and  tlipula  adnatee  do  not  differ  the  least  iu  the  world  from  each  other, 
beyond  the  so-called  wings  running  out  into  a  little  point  above,  in  tbe 
Inlier.  Arbitrary  playing  with  words  without  any  scientific  foundation, 
has  here,  as  almost  everywhere,  made  mere  patch-work  of  tbe  termi- 
nology. 

If  we  trace  tbe  ilevclopment  of  these  parts  in  the  most  ditTerent 
families  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  we  readily  become  con- 
vinced that  alt  are  really  one  and  the  eanie  part, — a  greater  development 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  leaf  or  leaf-stalk  j  and,  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
particularly  distinctly  in  the  Monocotyledons,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  tbe  foliar  organs  in  the  developing  bud,  and  tbe  pressure  thus  exercised 


dtSErcnt  thiiigi  ire  inch^ded  under  one 
il  nol  unfrcquenlty  occuci  thai  the  lea 
nga\xi\j;  one  conaiating  of  lamina,  |iet 
iurec«iting  one  appeariog  as  n  inere  thin 
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upon  the  lower  portions,  in  the  Monocotyledons  especially,  on  the  vaginal 
portion  of  the  leaf.  A  plant  of  the  Oat  maj  be  examined  just  after 
germination.  Here  there  is  a  lanceolate,  some- 
what fleshy  leaf  {scutellufn^  Auct.)  {^g,  172.  c),  a 
vaginal  portion  (a  to  b\  which  includes  about  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
free  border  of  this  vaginal  portion  which  is 
pushed  forward  {ligula,  b)  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  bud.  With  no  imaginable  pains  can  one 
discover  a  cause  which  shall  exclude  this  entire 
organ  from  the  definition  of  a  leaf,  or  even  make 
its  foliar  nature  doubtful ;  and,  disregarding  ab- 
solute size,  colour,  and  fleshy  consistence,  which 
vary  so  abundantly  in  all  foliar  organs,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  distinction  to  be  found  between 
the  cotyledon  and  the  succeeding  leaves  of  the  Oat, 
in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  parts.  If  the 
vaginal  portion  is  shorter,  the  protruded  border 
somewhat  larger,  the  thing  has  quite  a  different 
name  (vagina  petiolaris),  and  yet  is  altogether 
the  same :  finally,  if  the  vaginal  portion  is  very 
short,  and  the  protruded  border  very  long,  it 
must  be  called  vagina  stipularis,  without  anything  different  from  tbcTore- 
going  being  signified.  The  last  two  parts  are  best  found,  in  every 
possible  state  of  transition,  and  with  them  the  petioltis  alatus^  which  is 
also  just  the  same,  in  the  familiea  of  the  HydrocharacecB,  Aracea^  Sci' 
taminecB,  &c.,  in  which  I  have  analysed  a  suflficient  number  of  sources  of 
development.  In  the  bud,  where  the  leaf  is  only  a  line,  and  the  vaginal 
portion  half  a  line  long,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the 
so-called  vagina  stipularis;  but  when  the  leaf  with  the  petiole  has 
become  two  feet  long,  the  vagina  stipularis  is  several  inches  long,  and 
the  vaginal  portion,  which  unites  the  two,  which  has  remained  at  only 
half  a  line  long,  gets  wholly  overlooked  in  the  usual  way  of  examin- 
ing these  things,  and  the  petiole  and  vagina  are  taken  for  two  wholly 
distinct  organs.  What  I  have  observed  in  the  above-named  L^guminasa, 
in  RosacecBj  Poli/gonacecB,  and  some  other  families,  leads  immediately  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  organs  called  the  sheath  of  the  petiole,  winged 
petiole,  ochrea,  adherent  and  free  stipules,  in  the  Dicotyledons,  are  all 
various  forms  of  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
border  of  the  petiole  or  leaf,  and  again  are  wholly  identical  in  nature  and 
development  with  the  parts  named  in  the  Monocotyledons.  The  so- 
called  free  separate  stipules  have  no  existence  at  all ;  and,  just  as  in  the 
vagina  stipularis,  their  connection  with  the  petiole  is  overlooked, 
because  the  little  piece  by  which  they  are  connected  is  so  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  leaf,  and  even  to  the  stipule,  that  it  falls  quite  into  the 
background.  But  when  the  leaf  is  examined  before  its  cells  expand,  in 
the  bud,  the  point  of  union  of  the  leaf  and  stipules  forms  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf,  that  there  can  be  no  more 
doubt  on  the  subject,  that  the  stipule  is  a  mere  appendage  of  the  border 


^'*  Aetna  sativa.  Germ  plant,  freed  from  the  albumen,  &c.  ;  viewed  in  front  (left 
fig.)  and  at  the  side  in  longitudinal  section  (right  fig.),  a*  Body  of  the  plant  (stalk). 
b,  c.  Cotyledon.  Between  a  and  6,  vaginal  portion  of  the  cotyledonary  leaf;  above 
this  the  ligule.  c,  Blade  of  the  cotyledon.  <f.  Outermost  leaf  of  the  bud,  or  plumubu 
€f  Adventitious  root,  which  breaks  through  the  very  slightly  elongated  radicle. 
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of  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  careful  observation  of  the  geritiioalion  of  rt 
leguminoDs  plant  with  greatly  deTeloped  stipules  would  suffice  to  esta- 
blish this  opinion  without  any  application  of  more  fundamental  re- 
searches into  the  course  of  development.  For  exnraple,  in  Orobus  albus, 
Lathyrui  tphtertcta,  the  first  leaf  after  ihe  ootjIeUon  is  n  simply  lanceolate 
lejif  passing  immediately  into  a  broadly  winged  petiole.  The  second  leaf 
is  somewhat  longer,  yet  still  simple,  and  the  two  appendages  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  petiole  must  be  called  stipules  ;  the  third  leaf  is  tripartite 
(/  trijidum),  with  stipules,  the  connection  of  which  with  the  petiole  still 
appeara  very  considerable ;  litstly,  the  fourth  leaf  is  a  compound  leaf 
with  two  leaflets,  a  terminal  point  and  stipules,  the  connection  of  which 
with  the  long  petiole  is  in  proportions  almost  too  slight  to  be  noticed. 
The  condition  is  similar  in  Pisam  sativum  (Plate  III.  fig.  I.j,  and  every- 
where ;  and  from  this  nlone  it  may  be  seen  that  peliolus  alalus,  itipula 
adnata,  and  itipula  liberte  are  one  and  the  same  part  in  different 
degrees  of  development.  The  snme  gradual  development  occurs  in  moat 
buds ;  and,  for  instance,  in  Pruniit  Padiis  the  leaves  of  the  bud  run 
through  exactly  the  some  series  of  forms  from  below  upward  as  the 
germinating  Leffnminosie.  If  this  liad  been  looked  into,  more  than  hnlf 
of  that  terminology  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  even  for  De- 
scriptive Botany,  if,  as  a  general  rule,  all  those  processes  which  go  off, 
not  merely  from  the  borders,  but  at  the  same  time  from  tlie  surface,  of 
the  leaf,  were  called  liffula  ;  all  disiinci  appendages  of  the  border,  petiotus 
alatu*(e.  g.  stijnilit  adnata,  lanreola(eF=^pet>ohin  alatvs,  n/it  lanceolalU); 
finally,  all  parts  which  appear  to  be  entirely  free,  ttipulir  (e.  g.  ochrra^ 
slipula  vaginan*),  &c.  In  all  tlic.se  there  are  many  further  investi- 
gations still  to  be  made^  since,  when  I  can  even  say  that  I  have  minutely 
traced  the  development  in  some  fifty  jtlnnts,  this  is  far  too  lew  to  carry 
back  the  so  various  phenomena,  with  coin]jlete  certainty,  to  their  funda- 
mental structure ;  and  there  are  still  many  families  remaining  in  which 
I  have  not  hitherto  had  opportunity  to  examine  any  pUnt.  A  kt^e 
Aeld  for  inquiry  is  especially  left  in  the  related  parts  of  the  floral  leaves. 
In  t.yehnU  the  course  of  development,  in  Narciiguti  both  this  and  mon- 
strosities (e.g.  the  double  A'  poelicus\s\n>w  that  this  part  exists  as  Ugnla; 
wholly  similar  results  may  certainly  lie  expected  lor  tlie  fornix  of  the 
Boraginea,  and  other  similar  phenomenH.  Lastly,  the  nature  u(  slipeUm 
has  yet  to  be  cleared  np  by  the  history  of  their  course  of  developraer.t. 

V.  Every  leaf,  as  already  observet],  originates  a.s  u  little  conical 
pftpills  at  a  definite  jwint  nn  the  circumference  of  the  nxis.  E\-en 
the  sheathing  leaves  are  produced  in  this  mnntier,  and  at  the  point 
which  oorresiHinde  to  the  middle  line  (the  mid-nerve)  of  the  futnre 
leaf  by  degrees,  and  as  it  is  pushed  up  further  from  the  axis,  the 
parts  of  its  circumference  take  part  more  and  more  in  the  develop- 
,  and  thus  the  base  of  the  leaf  gradually  becomes  broader,  until 
npletely  surrounds  the  axis.  If  the  development  of  oells,  or 
Bpaneion  of  existing  ones,  continues  on  the  borders  of  the  base 
w  leaf,  beyond  the  degree  required  to  suri^und  the  axis,  the 
wly-formed,  still  soft  and  almost  gelatinous  cells  of  the  two 
bordeiB  ui  the  base  of  the  leaf  become  applied  upon  one  anotlier, 
umI  become  united  as  firmly  as  the  cells  of  a  continuous  tissue ;  in 
thia  way  the  lower  jjart  of  a  leaf  then  becomes  a  closed,  undivided 
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wIk4i\  surrounding  the  axis.    If  the  lateral  production  of  cells 
U  «iiudl,  and  the  union  takes  place  relatively  early,  this  closed  por- 
tion Itomis  a  longer  or  shorter  sheath,  closely  embracing  the  axis 
(nii/rina  clausa)y  as  in  many  Grasses.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lateral 
cell-production  or  expansion  is  considerable,  and  occurs  relatively 
late,  so  that  merely  the  base  of  the  leaf  forms  a  flat  projecting 
bi>rder  round  the  axis,  the  leaf  is  said  to  have  the  stem  growing 
through    it    (folium  perfoUatum\    e.  g.   Bupleurum  perfoKatunu 
When  the  axis  is  angular,  and  produces  thin,  more  or  less  projecting 
plates  upon  these  angles  (the  so-called  winged  axis,  axis  alatus),  a 
similar  process  may  enter  into  the  bud  in  such  a  way  that  a  flat  leaf 
is  connected  at  its  base  with  the  simultaneously-developed  wing  or 
angle  of  the  axis,  so  that  the  full-grown  leaf  appears  to  be  directly 
continuous  with  this.     Such  a  leaf  is  said  to  run  down  the  axis 
(folium  decurrens),   e.  g.  in  Carduus^  or,  by  a  wholly  unfounded 
fiction,  a  leaf  blended  by  growth  with  the  axis  (axis  folio  adnatus)* 
Where  several  leaves  arise  simultaneously,  or  almost  simultaneously, 
at  about  the  same  height  upon  the  axis,  the  bases  of  the  leaves  be- 
come gradually  approximated  during  development ;  and  here  it  may 
readily  happen  that  they  approach  so  close  that  the  same  process 
occurs  l)ctween  the  bases  of   two  different   leaves,  as  has   been 
already  described  in  the  two  borders  of  one  and  the  same  leaf. 
Thus  it  happens,  then,  that  leaves,  which  in  their  origin  and  at  their 
summits  are  free  and  isolated,  in  their  ulterior  development  and  at 
their  bases  form  an  undivided  whole  (leaves  grown  together,  foUa 
connata).      The  leaves  of  Lonicera  Caprifolium  afford  one  of  the 
examples  simplest  and  easiest  to  trace.      Two  foliaceous  organs 
which  originate  one  above  the  other  on  the  same  axis  (e.  g.  petal 
and  stamen),  or  a  leaf  and  the  bud  developed  in  its  axil  (e.g.  the 
bract  with  the  flower- stalk  in  the  Lime),  may  grow  together  one 
above  the  other,  in  the  same  way. 

Lastly,  a  process  almost  diametrically  opposite  to  this  may  occur, 
where,  namely,  a  leaf  is  developed,  but  becomes  suddenly  arrested 
in  its  development  in  a  way  yet  unknown,  whether  through  mere 
mechanical  pressure  or  some  other  cause,  by  the  more  rapid  and 
powerful  development  of  the  contiguous  leaves ;  so  that  either  the 
little  original  papilla  escapes  notice,  on  account  of  its  relatively 
minute  size  in  the  full-grown  part,  or  the  little  prominence  actually 
becomes  effaced  by  the  subsequent  development  of  the  part,  or, 
finally,  the  little  rudiment  of  a  leaf  dies  and  gradually  decays.  In 
this  case  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  abortive :  an  instance  easily  traced  is 
afforded  by  the  third  perigonial  leaf  of  Carex,  which  aborts  in  this 
way,  while  the  two  others  form  the  so-called  utriculus.  And  not  only 
may  whole  leaves  become  abortive  in  this  way,  but  even  individual 
portions  of  a  leaf  of  which  the  rudiments  already  exist :  thus  it  is 
not  at  all  rare  for  the  so-called  stipules  to  become  disproportionately 
developed  in  the  rudimentary  leaf,  while  the  proper  leaf,  restraint 
in  its  growth,  gradually  disappears  from  sight.  The  bud-scales 
(ramenta)  on  the  perennial  buds  of  Corylus  avellana  may  serve  as 
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examples,  being  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  stipules  of  an  abortive 
principal  leaf. 

Finally,  the  same  influence  to  which  the  i)art8  closely  crowded 
in  the  bud  are  subject,  may  merely  cause  the  unsymmetrical  deve- 
lopment of  the  two  halves  a  particular  foliar  organ,  so  that  one 
side,  or  that  part  of  the  leaf  lying  on  one  side  of  the  mid-nerve, 
assumea  a  form  different  from  that  of  the  other  half,  of  which  the 
species  of  Begonia  afford  a  striking  example. 

The  processes  of  development  sketched  here  are  the  only  ones  in  the  life 
of  the  plant  to  which  the  words  "growing  togetlier"  or  "abortion**  can  be 
applied,  if  we  would  confine  ourselves  within  the  boundaries  of  a  circum- 
spect, scientific  activity.  "  Growing  together  **  only  1ms  a  meaning  when 
I  apply  it  to  the  union  of  two  originally  actually  distinct  parts,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  process  of  growth ;  "aliortion**  only  when  I  understand  by 
it  the  arrested  development  and  destruction  of  a  part  already  actually 
existing  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  Nothing,  certainly,  has  confused 
or  led  liotanists  more  from  their  point  than  tlio  misuse  of  these  two 
words.  That  many  take  it  to  be  much  easier  to  build  fancies  about  a 
phenomenon  according  to  an  arbitrarily  chosen  type,  and  to  settle  the 
question  by  a  word  thus  thrown  in,  than  to  be  compelled  to  see,  after 
weeks  and  months  of  painful  investigation,  that  their  so  beautifully 
imagined  type  is  nothing,  I  readily  believe  ;  but  must  nevertheless  assert 
that  in  the  latter  alone  lies  genuine  scientific  activity,  while  the  former 
arc  toys  of  such  who  neither  do  nor  wish  to  understand  that  the  aim  of 
our  endeavours  in  Natural  Science,  is  a  theory  of  the  actual  and  not  of 
our  imaginations.  The  misuse  also  depends  altogether  upon  an  empi. 
ricaland  methodical  faultiness, — upon  an  empirical,  in  so  far  that  we  are 
yet  wholly  without  the  facts  on  which  to  establish  scientifically  a  law  of 
the  position  of  leaves  for  Phanerogamic  plants  in  general,  as  for  the 
individual  groups,  while  abortion  and  growing  together  can,  in  any  case, 
only  be  used  for  the  explanation  of  exceptions  to  a  well-grounded  law  ; 
upon  a  methodical,  since  au  observed  regularity  may  indeed  serve  in 
many  cases  to  make  us  remark  upon  the  possibility  of  a  natural  law 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  still  is  not  the  law  itself,  the  actual  exist- 
ence, much  more  the  decision,  of  which  is  then  first  to  be  sought  for  and 
established.*  Here  we  have  the  misuse  of  the  comparative  method, 
on  which  I  have  before  animadverted.  If  we  find  five  leaves  in  a  definite 
position  in  definite  order  in  a  series  of  plants,  and  in  another  plant,  allied  in 
many  respects  to  the  former,  only  four,  comparison  will  of  course  lead 
OS  to  guess  that  one  leaf  is  abortive  here,  and  c^ll  upon  us  to  investigate;  but 
it  is  this  very  investigation  alone  which  can  decide  as  to  actual  abortion. 
Any  other  mode  of  inquiry  is  as  impossible  as  it  w^ould  be  unscientific.  The 
individual  case  would  have  to  be  excluded  if,  in  mathematical  development 
from  constituent  metaphysical  principles,  we  could  deduce  a  law  accord- 
ing to  which  exactly  five  leaves  must  stand  in  this  position,  where  then 
the  necessity  conditioned  by  an  exceptionless  mathematically  definite 
law  would  sufiice  to  establish  the  decision  ;  "  for  this  appearance  a  leaf 
muMt  have  been  obliterated  here.*'     We  have  no  such  laws  at  all  in  our 


• 


i,  on  this  head,  the  excellent  elucidations  of  Fries,  Vcrsuch  einor  Kritik  dcr 

Principien  der  Wahrscheinlichkcitsrechnung,  Brunswick,  1842. 
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natural  science,  except  m  the  pure  study  of  motion,  least  of  all  in  the 
barren,  empirical  b^nnings  of  our  Botanical  efforts. 


b.     Structural  Condition  of  the  Foliar  Organs. 

§  132.  1.  The  nascent  leaf  consists,  like  all  nascent  parts  of 
vegetables,  of  cellular  tissue ;  determinate  cords  of  cellular  tissue 
are  first  gradually  organised  into  vascular  bundles,  and  in  fact  this 
process  proceeds  from  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  axis,  and  advances 
gradually  into  the  leaf.  In  many  foliar  organs,  especially  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  no  vascular  bundles  are  ever  formed.  The 
vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves  are  distinguished  by  the  most  incon- 
veniently chosen  expressions,  nerves  or  veins  (nervi^  veme).  In 
Monocotyledons  with  undeveloped  intemodes,  the  whole  of  the 
vascular  bundles  together  (?)  of  the  intemode  bounded  above  by 
the  leaf,  pass  into  the  leaf.  In  all  other  plants,  many  at  least 
of  the  vascular  bundles  entering  the  leaf  are  minor  twigs  of  the 
vascular  bundles  of  the  axis ;  in  the  Dicotyledons  proceeding  exdu- 
sively,  in  great  part,  from  the  borders  of  the  loop  of  the  vascular 
bundles  of  the  axis.  The  course  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the 
leaf  depends  essentially  on  the  form  of  the  latter.  In  flat  leaves, 
petioles,  or  vaginal  portions,  the  vascular  bundles  lie  in  one  plane ;  ia 
relatively  thick  leaves,  &c.,  they  lie  scattered  (Palms)  or  in  a  circle 
(species  ofAlde^  Mesembryanthemum).  The  vascular  bundles  rarely 
run  separately  through  the  whole  1^  (as  in  the  last  named) :  they 
mostly  anastomose  in  various  ways  with  each  other  by  lateral 
branches ;  frequently  in  the  petiole,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the 
vascular  bundles  entering  it  unite  into  a  single  one,  and  then 
Separate  again  in  the  blade  of  the  leaf.  The  form  of  the  combina- 
tions is  very  varied:  in  many  Monocotyledons  the  branches  are 
short,  going  off"  at  right  angles ;  in  others,  and  in  most  Dicotyledons, 
more  varied,  so  that  a  net  with  polygonal  meshes  is  formed. 

De  Candolle*,  in  particular,  has  devoted  great  pains  to  tracing  up  the 
distribution  of  vascular  bundles  in  the  leaf  to  certain  types,  and  to  the 
application  of  these  to  the  division  of  plants  into  definite  groups.  I  can- 
not perceive  any  regularity  in  it.  The  mode  of  distribution  is  as  manifold 
as  the  form  itself  of  the  leaf  upon  which  it  is  dependent,  although  De 
Candolle  strangely  takes  the  matter  in  the  opposite  way.  The  nearest 
allied  plants  often  exhibit  a  different  form  of  leaf,  as  also  wholly  different 
modes  of  distribution  of  the  vascular  bundles,  e.  g.  Alisma  natans  and 
Plantngo^  Funhia  and  Hemerocallis^  Hi/drocharis  and  Vallisneria^  Taxu$ 
and  Salisburia,  Dortmanna  and  Isotoma^  Sedum  and  Bryophyllmmy 
Peireskia  and  Opuntia,  Salicomia  and  BetOy  Diantkus  and  JLychniSf 
&c.  No  general  laws,  tlierefore,  can  be  deduced  from  these  facts, 
although  it  is  rij»ht  and  useful  most  minutely  to  investigate  and  charac- 
terise the  individual  groups,  families,  genera,  and  species,  in  this  respect 
as  in  all  others.     In  many  fiat  leaves  we  may  distinguish  one  principal 

*  Organographie  v^g^tale,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  et  seq. 
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nerve  traversing  the  middle  line  of  the  l«af,  and  principal  lateral  nerves 
passing  off  from  this.  According  as  the  latter  make  an  acute  angle,  or 
are  convex,  toward  the  central  nerve  in  their  departure  from  it,  Se 
Candolle*  distinguished  folia  angulinervia  and  curvinervia ;  the  latter 
he  claimed  for  the  Monocotyledons,  but  they  also  occur  frequently  enough 
in  Dicotyledons.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaf  is  traversed  by 
Heveral  equally  strong  nerves  starting  from  its  base,  De  Candolle  called 
it  folium  reclinerviutn.  These  principal  divisions  were  then  further 
subdivided.  Others,  for  instance  Link  n  nd  Lindley,  have  other  division^ 
because  they  make  the  principal  distinctions  depend  on  other  forms. 
These  various,  equally  valid,  opinions,  show  that  there  can  be  no  law 
here.  These  conditions  are  also  quite  inapplicable  to  the  characterisa- 
tion of  plants  and  vegetable  groups,  excepting  in  isolated  cases,  where 
certain  conditions  are  constant  within  the  limits  of  certain  groups,  e.  g. 
io  MelaHomacfte,  ScitaminetE,  &C;  which,  on  the  whole,  are  very  rare. 

2,  The  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves  arc  progressive  bundles, 
and  they  are  so  formed  that  (regarding  the  leaf  as  passing  oft'  hori- 
zontally from  the  axis)  the  olilest  parts  He  above,  the  jouDgest 
below.  In  the  lower  part  also  a  cambium  layer  exists  in  the 
Dicotyledons ;  in  the  lower  pnrt  Hher-bundlea  accompany  the  vas- 
cular bundles,  and  in  the  under  part  the  vascular  bundles,  in  rela^- 
tively  thin  and  flat  leaves,  project  above  the  surface  (probably  in 
consequence  of  gradual  development),  wliile  the  upper  part  of  the 
leaf  appears  level. 

We  are  at  present  wholly  destitute  of  investigations  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  leaf,  and  need  more  minute  obser- 
TBtion  of  the  condition  of  the  unlimited  bundles  of  Dicotyledons,  and 
their  condition  in  lengthened  duration  of  the  leaf.  In  Pinus  aad  Abie$ 
I  believe  that  1  have  been  able  to  distinguish,  in  leaves  two  years  old, 
two  layers  of  the  vascular  bundle  (umilar  to  the  annual  rings). 

3.  The  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  is  developed  in  the  most  varied 
manner ;  in  general,  in  thick,  solid  leaves,  it  is  com[K>sed  externally 
of  email  crowded  cells  containing  mure  chlorophyll,  internally,  of 
Lirger  and  looser  cells  filled  with  aqueous  juices.  Very  often  the 
outer  layer  passes  into  a  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  arc  elongated  in 
a  direction  vertical  to  the  surfaee  of  the  leaf,  are  applied  closely, 
almost  without  trace  of  intercellular  passages,  and  thus  are  pretty 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  parenchyma,  and  occur 
in  the  whole  of  the  periphery  of  the  leaf,  not  only  in  round  and 
triangular  leaves,  but  also  in  flat  ones,  as  in  many  New  Holland 
Myrtacea.  In  flat  leaves,  especially  of  Dicotyledons,  there  is  very 
often  a  separation  into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  has  the  cells 
elongated  perpendicularly  to  the  eurface,aB  just  mentioned, filled  with 
much  chlorophyll,  whilethelower  is  composed  of  looser,  globular,  or, 
still  more  frequently,  spongiform  parenchyma  containing  little  chlo- 
rophylL  In  thick  coriaceous  or  fleshy  leaves,  for  instance,  in  species 
of  FicuB  and  Peperomia,  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  containing  little 
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but  watery  juices,  often  lie  between  the  upper  layer  and  the  epi- 
dermis :  more  rarely,  in  like  manner,  at  the  under  surface  of  the  I&eS, 
Besides  these,  there  appear  at  given  places,  or  dispersed  in  the 
])arenchyma,  according  to  special  peculiarities  of  the  plant,  spiral 
fibrous  celk,  very  thick,  and  closely  porous  cells,  and  cells  contain- 
ing peculiar  juices  and  crystals.  We  find  also  milk-vessels  and 
passages,  receptacles  for  gum,  oil,  and  resin,  also  isolated  liber- 
bundles,  the  last  especially  in  the  thin  elongated  leaves  of  Mono- 
cotyledons. Air-canals  and  air  cavities  are  also  found  in  the 
leaves ;  the  last  very  regularly  and  beautifully  arranged. 

Here  it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  in  the  axis,  to  make  any  general  state- 
ments. Almost  all  combinations  of  forms  of  the  elementary  organs,  and 
of  the  several  tissues,  are  preseuted  in  the  leaves ;  and  much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  attempts  wliicli  have  been  made  to  seize  arbitrarily 
upon  some  conditions,  which,  though  frequently  exhibited,  are  not  in- 
variable, and  to  assume  these  as  the  type  from  which  aU  deviations  are 
to  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

Let  but  the  leaves  of  the  Orchidacea  be  subjected  to  a  complete  and 
close  investigation,  and  such  a  multiplicity  of  combinations  will  be  dis- 
covered, that  the  attempt  to  account  for  them  all  by  laws  will  be  quickly 
laid  aside.  The  Aloinece,  CrassulacetBy  FicoidecB,  Piperacea^  Proteacea^ 
and  others,  afford  similar  examples.  In  many  plants  we  certainly  find 
that  division  into  a  parenchyma  more  elongated,  dense  and  green ;  and 
one  expanded  in  all  directions,  looser  and  paler,  strongly  marked ;  but 
there  are  innumerable  plants  in  which  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Dicotyledons,  but  particularly  in  the  Monocotyledons :  hence  it  is  al- 
together wrong  to  assume  it  to  be  the  regular  structure  of  the  leaf.  This 
too  could  only  be  done  by  assuming,  in  an  equally  arbitrary  manner,  that 
the  flat  leaf  is  the  regular  form.  Amongst  specialities,  which  cannot  be 
brought  under  the  general  laws,  may  be  enumerated  the  following  :  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  spiral  fibrous  cells  in  the  leaves  of  the  Orchidacea 
of  the  tropics,  and  in  Gesnera  latifolia  ;  *  —  the  same  in  the  stipules  of 
the  Paronychiacece ;  the  peculiar  stellate  hairs  which  are  projected  into  the 
air  canals  of  Nymphcea,  Nvphar^  Euryale^  &c.t,  the  similar  very  sin- 
gular layer  of  clavate,  sometimes  ramified,  and  greatly  thickened  cells, 
traversing  the  layer  of  elongated  parenchyma  in  the  species  of  NymphaOy 
Nuphavy  and  Ilakea  ;  —  the  thicker  or  thinner  layer  of  almost  colourless 
cellular  tissue,  which  covers  the  layer  of  elongated  cellular  tissue  in 
many  species  of  Peperomia^  and  some  of  Ficus^  whilst  plants  nearly  re- 
lated to  them  present  nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  monstrous  crystals  often 
extending  almost  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  leaf  in  the  Agaves 
and  in  Pontederia  crassipes  ;  the  cells  often  projecting  into  the  air-canals 
on  both  sides  of  the  septa  containing  bundles  of  crystals  (Turpin's  btfo» 
rines)  in  Aroidete^  single  large  crystals  in  PontederacecBy  or  groups  of  crjrs- 
tals  in  Myriophyllum  and  Proserpinaca ;  the  air-canals  often  arranged 
with  such  elegant  regularity  in  water  and  bog  plants;  and  tlie air  cavities 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Grasses  J,  &c. 

*  But  in  nunc  uf  its  allies  which  I  have  l)ecn  able  to  investigate.  Here  we  may 
most  easily  trace  the  gradual  conversion  of  true  spirals  into  porous  structures  with  slit- 
like pores. 

t  In  a  similar  strange  manner,  also,  in  a  rhizome  of  Rumex  crisput  (f), 

\   Even  in  the  very  young  leaves  of  the  group  we  find  very  delicate  transparent 
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When  milk-vesselfl  are  present,  they  for  the  most  part  follow  the  vas- 
cukr  bundles,  lying  on  their  under  side ;  yet  isolated  milk-vessels  are  to 
be  found  dispersed  through  the  parenchyma.  If  we  compare  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves  with  those  of  the  axis, 
we  shall  find,  as  the  natural  connection  of  the  leaf  and  axis  indicates,  that 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  corresponds  to  the  bark ;  and,  agreeably 
with  this,  we  find  at  times  the  external  layer  of  bark  extending  ouj;  for 
some  distance  into  the  leaf. 

We  have  little  to  say  respecting  the  structure  of  the  pouchy  for  inves- 
tigation is  yet  wanting  to  us  here.  In  Nepenthes,  as  in  many  other 
plants,  the  walls  of  the  pitcher  contain  a  large  number  of  fine  spiral 
fibrous  cells.  In  Utricwaria^  the  intercellular  spaces  in  the  walls  of 
the  pouch  are  strikingly  large,  and  would  be  open,  both  internally  and 
externally,  were  they  not  always  closed  by  one  or  two  cells,  like  a  stopper, 
which  bear  upon  their  inner  side  peculiar  four-armed  hairs,  and  upon 
their  outer  one  or  two  plano-convex  cells. 

4.  All  foliar  organs^  soon  after  their  origin^  exhibit  a  delicate 
epithelium,  which,  in  plants  vegetating  under  the  earth  or  und6r 
water,  is  converted  in  time  into  epiblema,  and  in  those  vegetating 
above  the  surface  is  converted  into  epidermis.  Some  parts  of 
flowers  are  clothed  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  covering,  holding  an  in- 
termediate station  between  epithelium  and  epidermis.  We  shall 
have  subsequently  to  speak  of  this.  To  the  epiblema  stomata  are 
wanting.  The  epidermis  is  commonly  provided  with  them.  In  flat 
horizontal  leaves  they  are  very  frequently  wanting  on  the  epider- 
mis of  the  upper  side,  and  they  arc  usually  only  found  where  a  thin 
or  spongiform  cellular  tissue  is  present  beneath  the  epidermis ;  in 
floatingleaves,  on  the  contrary,  the  upper  epidermis  only  has  stomata, 
and  through  the  upper  layer  of  condensed  elongated  parenchyma, 
air-canals  pass  into  the  imder  and  thinner  layer  of  parenchyma;  as 
occurs  also  in  leaves  that  are  surrounded  with  dense,  elongated  cel- 
lular tissue.  All  parts  usually  known  as  appendages  to  the  epi- 
dermis are  also  found  occasionally  on  the  leaves:  even  the  cork 
structure  is  sometimes  found  on  the  petioles  of  long-enduring 
leaves,  as,  for  example,  in  some  species  of  Potlios  and  Ficus,  as 
well  as  on  the  leaves  of  Crasstda,  Bryophyllum^  &c 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  usually  filled  with  a  clear  watery 
fluid,  which  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  is  sometimes  colored 
(red).  They  more  rarely  present  crystals,  and  yet  more  seldom 
offer  any  peculiar  matter,  as  resin,  or  the  like.  The  form  of  the 
epidcrmis-ceUs  is  determined  by  the  form  of  the  leaf;  long,  slender 
leaves  usually  present  their  epidermis  cells  elongated  in  the  same 
direction.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  epidermis-ceUs  are  often  curved 
in  the  form  of  waves,  but  this  peculiarity  has  been  too  little  in- 
vestigated to  be  explained  at  present. 

On  the  structure  of  the  epidermis  and  stomata,  enough  has  been  said  in 
the  first  part.    Respecting  the  occurrence  of  the  particular  appendages  of 

parenchyma,  formed  of  large  cells;  and  this  is  destined  by  its  laceration  to  form  the 
air-eauals,  e.  g.  Atundo  Donax. 

T  4 
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ikiti  <;j>jd«niiifir  Xkuliuik^  if  lo  \tt  Buad  is  ^atenl  lemu,  bat  that  hiin  are 
infr«^ju<fnt  oxi  tht  (jiurfacie^  cif  ItvTCfr  in  MonooaljledaQft.  It  is^  however, 
to  \m:  reuiairktd,  liiai  iImt  ltwT<^  in  tbe  bud  aa^  sometiines  famished  with 
huhn,  wUii:h  on  further  deT^opuDent  <^  the  <vpm  fall  away,  and  leave 
ut'Mn  which  are  M>fi>etime§  nu^aaken  fcr  onginal  peculiarities.  Smpkar 
luUum  *  iMnn  an  ezampkr  of  this.  Hairs  corosiaing  (rf*  a  cylindrical  cell, 
Utaririff  a  b|ih<rrical  cell  above,  and  attached  npon  litde  indentadons  in 
thii  if|ii(l4;rfiiitf  which  thej  almost  eover,  are  sdU  more  ireqoait :  these 
aliMi  an;  ire<{ueiitlj  destroved,  and  leave  dereptive  scars  behind.  The 
4iiM«l<;i'iiiiH  ill  their  vicinitj  always  presents  some  pecaliarities.  Of  this 
tint  KittKM'ulity  of  tropical  Orckidaettt  (PJemrotkaOit  ruscifolia),  and  many 
ui'  thn  Piperaceee  (Piper  obtusifoUuMU  are  instances.  As  has  been  men- 
tloiicul  umlur  the  subject  of  the  epidermis,  some  leaves  present  peculiarities 
III  \\u*.  Hloiimtu.  In  Nerium^  Banksia,  and  Dryamdra^  small  pits  clothed 
wllh  («)il(h*niiiri,  beset  at  the  edges  with  hain,  are  found  upon  the  leaf, 
mill  ll  U  only  at  the  bottom  of  tliese  pits  that  the  stomata  occur.  In 
St9*rij'nif/ti  Murmentosa  and  cuscutaformisy  the  stomata  are  ranged  in 
liroM|iM,  1111(1  ihuy  are  set  closely  together.  The  longer  diameter  of  the 
Mliiliiiitu  U  Houiotinies  turned  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  another.  In  leaves 
|ihi|iiniluiially  vory  long,  it  is  parallel  to  the  longer  diameter  of  the  leaf, 
MM  in  ilruMHoit  llAliacefB^  Conifera),  In  some  leaves,  and  especially  in 
lli»ii)i,V  oiioM  witli  leathery  integument,  the  peculiar  layer  of  secretion  as- 
»iiini^  u  vory  ooiiriiderable  thickness,  and  even  causes  the  leathery  con- 
nialonoo  of  tno  intogunuMit.  This  secreted  substance  is  in  rare  cases  of  a 
\«u\Y  Hoti  ^olutinuuH  nature,  as  in  Hydropeltis.  Some  leaves,  as,  for  in* 
Hliuioo,  luini)'  of  tho  H|H'oies  of  Saxifraga^  have  at  their  edges  small  groups 
of  vol')'  ilolioato  walknl  colls,  filled  with  opaque  contents,  over  which  the 
ophloniiiH  JH  iioviT  piM'footed,  but  persists  in  the  original  condition  of  epi- 
tlioliuiu.  hi  tliosu  groups  is  secreted  the  great  abundance  of  carbonate 
of  limo  wliii'h  occurs  in  these  plants. 

1  (thall  speak  of  the  development  of  individual  cells  or  groups  of  cells 
of  tlie  leaves  into  new  plants  further  on,  in  connection  with  propagation. 


c.     Complete  Review  of  the  Foliar  Organs. 

§  133.  The  floral  parts  of  a  plant  are  here  advantageously  dis- 
tiiiguislicd  from  all  other  foliar  oi'gans,  and  are  termed  flower- 
leaves  (phi/Ua),  whilst  other  leaves  are  termed  true-leaves  {foUa 
sensu  stricto). 

1.     True  Leaves  (Folia). 

A,  Seed-leaves  {cotyledons)^  generally  round  or  flat,  fleshy, 
little  divided,  and  never  compound.     (See  under  Embryo,) 

/i.  Stalk  or  stem-leaves  {folia  caulina^).  Their  forms  are 
very  various,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 
Those  immediately  following  the  cotyledons  are  usually  simple ;  the 

•    VViegmann's  Archiv,  Jahrg.  iv.  (1838),  vol.  L  p.  51. 

t  The  term  is  allowable  here.      As  opposed  to  /.  radictdia  it  has  no  meaning,  since 
the  root  never  producer  leaves. 
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next  more  perfect ;  and  agfdn,  as  they  rise  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
blossoms,  they  become  again  more  simple.  Filiform  leaves,  or 
parts  of  leaves,  when  they  twine  around  foreign  objects,  are  termed 
tendrils  {cirrhi),  as  in  Pisuniy  Clematis^  &c  ;  those  which  are  stiff 
and  pointed  are  termed  spines  {spincB) ;  very  concave  leaves  that 
exhibit  the  form  of  a  cup  or  pitcner  are  termed  pouches  {asci),  as  in 
NepentheSy  Sarracenia,  Utriculariay  &c.  According  to  their  various 
positions  are  again  distinguished  from  the  true  leaves  generally :  — 

a.  Leaves  of  the  inflorescence  { folia  Jloralia).  Indistinguishable 
from  the  stem-leaves,  but  bearing  in  their  axils  a  blossom  or  a 
simple  inflorescence. 

b.  Bracts  {bracteeey  Leaves  different  from  the  stem-leaves,  and 
bearing  in  their  axils  a  blossom  or  a  simple  inflorescence ;  for  in- 
stance, the  scarlet-red  leaves  of  the  Salvia  Horminum,  To  these 
belong  the  fflumtB  of  Grasses,  which  are  simply  two  bracts  (which 
have  commonly  no  blossoms  in  their  axils),  and  the  leaves  which 
surround  the  capitula  of  the  CompositcB.  A  number  of  bracts,  in- 
closing an  inflorescence,  are  also  termed  an  involucre  (involucrum). 
The  quickly-drying  bractesd  of  the  CompositcB  are  termed  scales, 
or  chaff  (paleee)^  a  word  altogether  superfluous. 

c.  Bracteoles  (bracteolcB),  distinct  from  the  stem-leaves,  and 
standing  beneath  the  blossom,  but  upon  its  axis ;  for  example,  the 
two  leaves  under  the  blossom  of  the  Aconitum^  &c. 

CI  Bud-scales  {tegmenta).  The  very  simple,  mostly  membra- 
nous, and  quickly-falling  outer  leaves  of  a  bud  which  remains  for 
a  length  of  time  imexpanded.     (See  hereafter,  under  the  Bud.) 

2.    Flower 'Leaves  (Fhjlla).     See  the  Blossom, 

A.  Perigonial  leaves  (jphylla  perigenii). 

B.  Sepals  of  the  epi-calyx  {phylla  epicalycis). 

C.  Sepals  (sepala). 

D.  Petals  (petala). 

JE.  Pseudo-petab  (parapetala). 

F.  Stamens  {stamina). 

G.  Pseudo-stamens  {varastemones). 
H.  Carpels  {carpella). 


D.    Of  THE  Bud  Organs  {Gemmte). 

a.  Of  Buds  in  general. 

§  134.  1.  The  bud  is  the  end  of  a  main  or  secondary  axis,  as  yet 
undeveloped,  but  capable  of  development.  We  may  distinguish  : 
1.  The  terminal  bud  {gemma  terminalis),  the  end  of  a  developed 
axis,  itself  capable  of  development.  2.  The  axillary  bud  {gemma 
axiUaris)fthe  end,  capable  of  development,  of  a  secondary  axis  newly 
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ari^iDgy  accofding  to  law^  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf;  since  several  buds 
maj  arise,  without  irr^ularity,  in  one  axil,  that  which  devclopcs 
most  vigorooslj  is  tenned  the  main  bud,  the  others  accessory  buds 
{pemmta  ariUarU  primaria  and  accessoria),  3.  Lastly,  the  ad- 
Tentitious  bud$(y.  adventiti(B\  formed  at  the  end  of  any  (secondary) 
axis  capable  of  development,  ari^ng  irregularly  on  the  plant.  In 
all  these  we  distinguish  buds  continually  progressing  in  develop- 
ment iff.  vtpeiaiume  amtinua) ;  from  buds  whose  vegetating  activity 
rests  for  a  time  after  their  development  into  a  bud  (^.  vegetatione 
mirrrmptd),^  Agun,  buds  are  distinguished  into  those  wliich,  in 
the  natural  course  of  vegetation,  separate  themselves  from  the 
parent  plant  and  become  independent  plants  (g.  plantipartB)^  and 
tboee  which  always  remain  in  connection  with  the  parent  plant 
(^.  mnf/Nrnr).  Finally,  buds  are  distinguished  according  to  their 
contents:  there  are  the  ^oiwex-huAs  {g.  JloriparcBy  alabastrus);  the 
leaf-buds  {jg.Jbliiparai);  and  mixed-buds  (g.  mixtce). 

The  bod  is  the  yet  undeveloped  rudiment  of  the  elongation  of  an  axis 
already  prtf^ent,  or  for  the  formation  of  a  new  axis  upon  one  already 
exi$liiig.     Since  it   is  not  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  Phanerogamic 
pLuits  to  bear  true  leaves,  so  it  is  not  necessarily  in  the  idea  of  a  bud 
that  it  should  contain  the  rudiments  of  leaves,  much  less  that  the  rudi- 
Meiit  of  a  leaf  precedes  that  of  an  axial  organ ;  therefore  the  youngest 
conditioD  of  a  bud  is  merely  one  in  which  no  rudiments  of  leaves  exist. 
I  have  styled  the  axillary  and  adventitious  buds  ends  of  an  axis  capable 
ctf*  development,  instead  of  describing  them  as  the  axis  itself  in  unde- 
veloped circumstances,  for  this  seems  to  me  a  simpler  and  more  universal 
deliBition  ;  and  the  first  origin  of  such  bud  appears  to  me  to  take  place 
within  the  parenchyma,  so  that  that  which  pix>jects  as  the  visible  bud 
might,  with  equal  right,  be  considered  as  the  end  of  a  particular  mass  of 
oflluUr  tisj^ue.     I  shall  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  axillary  and  adven- 
titious buds  when  I  come  to  the  subject  of  propagation.    One  peculiarity 
I  must  not  omit  here  to  mention,  namely,  the  total  absence  of  terminal 
buds«  capable  of  development,  in  certain  plants.     This  occurs  without 
exception  in  the  Lemnace^s  whose  flat  stem  never  forms  more  than  two 
axillary  buds,  and  has  no  terminal  bud.     The  same  remarkable  circum  * 
stance  is  observable  of  the  stems  of  Ruscus^  developed  above  ground, 
where  every   branch   spreads   out   into  a  flat  leaflike  expansion,  and 
terminates  in  a  spine  instead  of  a  terminal  bud.     This  holds  for  the 
short  flower>l)earing  side  branches,  as  well  as  for  the  thin,  long,  main 
branches,  out  of  angles  of  the  leaves  of  which  those  flower-bearing  branches 
spring.     This  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  cases  wherein  a  ter- 
minal bud  is  indeed  originally  presented,  but  is  very  frequently  abortive, 
•s  in  S^rii^go  rttigaris:  nor  with  those  where  it  is  always  developed  as 
a  flower-bud,  as  in  ViscMm  album.     The  accessory  buds  so  frequently 
occurring  in  the  axils  of  leaves  (see  Roeper  in  the  Linntea,  vol.  i.  p.  461.), 
for  instance,  in  Aristolorhia  Sipho,  Gymnocladus  canadensisy  &c,  cer- 
tainly merit  a  more  minute  investigation  of  their  development ;  they 
foav  of  ooorae  often  merely  represent  collectively  the  secondary  axillary 
iQioil  buds  of  a  solitary,  the  proper  primary  axillary  bud,  for 
I   certainly  in  Cdmms  maseula^  Pteiea  trifoliatOy  Saiix  capntOy 

*  Whitb  UiUHrvB  called  AyArraonAr. 
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and  the  Malvacea  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  at  least  probable,  as  in  Aristolo' 
ckia  Siphoy  though  in  others,  at  least  in  the  perfect  condition,  highly 
improbable,  as  in  Gymnocladus.  Everj  terminal  bud  is  but  the  progres- 
sivelj  developing  end  of  a  simple  axis,  and  may  have  unlimited  growth  ; 
the  only  limits  arc  found  in  the  completion  of  the  last  foliaceous  and  axial 
organ  into  normal  flowering  parts,  and  apparently  in  the  impossibility  of 
further  endosmosis  and  of  further  nourishment,  when  the  terminal  bud 
has  become  removed  very  far  from  its  source  of  nourishment  (the  earth). 
That  the  first  determination  does  not  necessarily  ensue  at  a  definite 
epoch,  on  account  of  morphological  laws  of  the  elementary  organs,  is 
ahown  by  continuance  of  growth  through  fiowers  ;  that  the  second  limi- 
tation of  the  longitudinal  growth  is  an  external  one,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  possibility  of  producing  longitudinal  growth  in  the  utmost  extremities 
of  an  old  stem  by  making  slips  of  them.  Links's  distinction  between 
closed  and  open  buds  is  quite  useless ;  all  buds  are  originally  closed ; 
all  buds  are  open  during  development.  The  only  cases  in  which  such 
distinctions  can  apply,  are  wlien  they  develope  immediately,  and  when 
they  remain  closed  for  some  time. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  true  tuber  in  Solanmn  and  He- 
Santhtu  (?),  and  of  the  tuber  buds  (tubercula),  all  buds  have  a  de- 
terminate number  of  rudimentary  foliar  organs.  These  foliar 
organs  are  folded  in  specific  ways  (vematio),  and  have  a  definite 
position  in  relation  to  each  other.*  From  the  origin  of  the  foliar 
organs,  it  follows  that  when  several  arise  at  the  same  height,  tliey 
will  always  be  at  some  time  in  such  a  position  that  their  edges 
will  be  in  contact  {yematio  simplex ^  foliatio  valvata).^  This  posi- 
tion often  persists  during  the  whole  period  of  the  bud  remaining 
as  such ;  it  is,  however,  changed  by  various  circumstimces,  not  yet 
clearly  understood,  but  which  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  indi- 
vidual development  of  the  separate  leaves.  In  the  vernatio  the 
following  main  forms  may  be  distinguished  :  the  foliar  organs  are 
either  curled  up  in  the  direction  of  their  length  or  their  breadth,  or 
they  are  compressed  together  in  irregular  folds  {yern.  corrugativa). 
In  those  leaves  that  are  curled  up  lengthways,  we  distinguish  sharp 
folds  from  those  which  make  rounder  curves. 

173 


*  Liaiunu  used  the  exprewion  foliatio  io  the  way  I  do.  Subsequentlj,  and  unneces- 
sarily, the  words  prafdUatio  in  the  leaf-buds  prafloratio  in  the  flower-bu(k,  were  substi- 
tuted for  vernatio  and  attivatio*  I  here  restrict  vernatio  in  the  manner  stated.  The 
matter  required  a  name,  and  that  word  already  exists.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
here  an  examine  at  the  completely  unseientific  character  of  terminology.  The  four  last 
terms  are  altogether  superfluous  since  in  this  condition  it  is  all  one  whether  the  foli- 
aceous organ  be  modified  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  the  folding  of  a  single  leaf  by 
itwif,  and  its  position  in  relation  to  others,  which  arc  clearly  two  very  distinct  things 
are  called  by  the  same  name. 

f  When  there  are  only  two  leaves,  a  superfluous  term,  foliatio  applicativa,  is 
appliccL 
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A,  Sharp  folds. 

a.  Vematio  duplicativa.    Simply  folded  together  (forwards)  upon 

the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Quercus^  Tilia^  and  the 
lamina  of  Liriodendron, 

b.  Verru  replicativa.    Folded  in  the  same  way  backward  upon 

the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 

c.  Vem.  implicativa.     The  two  borders  folded  in  sharply  for- 

wards, as  in  the  perigone  of  Clematis. 

d.  Verru  plicativcu     Many  longitudinal  folds,  as  b  seen,  though 

not  quite  perfectly,  in  Fagus  and  Carpinus,  but  better  in 
Alchemillaf  and  best  of  all  in  Panicum  plicatum. 

B.  Rounded  folds. 

a.  Vem,  convoluiiva.    Simply  rolled  up,  as  in  Calla  and  Prunus. 

b.  Vem.  involufiva.     With  both  edges   equally  rolled  up  for- 

wards, as  in  Alisma  and  Populus, 

c.  Vern,  revolutiva.     Rolled  backwards  in  a  similar  manner,  as 

seen  in  Salix  and  Nerium. 
In  leaves  curled  and  folded  together  the  cross  way,  the  roost 
important  distinctions  occur. 

a,  Vem.  inclinativa.     Incurved  forwards,  as  in  the  petiole  of 

Liriodendron  and  Hepatica. 

b,  Vern.  reclinativa.     Recurved  backwards,  as  in  Aconttum. 

c,  Vern.  circinata.     Rolled  up  forwards  from  the  point  to  the 

base,  as  in  Cj/cos, 
In  the  foliatio  we  distinguish  the  position  of  the  foliar  organs  in 
relation  to  one  another,  in  general,  from  the  position  of  individual 
circles  of  foliar  organs  with  respect  to  each  other.     With  r^ard 
to  the  first  of  these,  the  conditions  have  been  pointed  out. 


A.  Foliatio  valvata.    When  the  leaves  only  touch  without  cover- 

ing each  other  with  their  borders. 

a.  FoL  valvata  sensu  strictOy  in   vernatio  simplex.      Flower  in 

Stapelia. 

b.  Fol.  induplicativa  (?),  in  vern.  duplicativa. 

c.  FoL  implicativay  in  vern.  implicativa^  as  in  the   perigone   of 

Clematis. 

B.  Foliatio  amplexa.    When  each  leaf  embraces  all  those  within  it. 

a.  FoL  convolutivay  in   vernatio   convolutivay  as  in  Prunus   ar* 

meniaca. 

b.  Fol.  equitansy  in  vernatio  duplicativay  as  in  Iris, 

C.  Foliatio  semiamplexa.     When  each  leaf  embraces  with  one 

edge,  and  is  embraced  on  the  other. 
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^^^H^o/.  contorta,  in   vernaiia   simplex  (more  tlian  three  leaves), 

^^Hr      as  in  the  flower  of  Dianthus  and  Linum, 

^^^^.  Fol.  obooluliva.      In  vernalio  dupUcativa,  as  in  l.ychnls. 

D.    Foliatio  quincuncialis.     When  five  leaves  ao  lie  that  between 
two  external,  quite  uncovered  ones,  and  two  inner,  quite 

t       covered  ones,  the  fifth  is  bo  interposed  as  to  cover  one  of 
the  inner  leaves  with  one  edge,  nod  to  be  covered  at  ita 
other  edge  by  one  of  the  external  leaves,  as  in  the  flower 
of  Rosa. 
Foliatio  connata.     When   the  leaves  of  a  circle  are  so  per- 
fectly and  intimately  grown  together  that  on  the  full  de- 
velopment they  become  ruptured  from  their  common  basis, 
and  fall  away  like  a  cap,  aa  in  some  ealices,  for  instance, 
Eucalyptut,    Eschsckolzia ;    and    bracts,  as    in  Aporwgeton 
distarhyon,  &c. 
Finally.    In  respect  to  the  position  of  individual  circles  of  foliar 
organs  with  respect  to  one  another,  the  following  have  been  distin- 
guished ;  — 

A,  Foliatio  alternatioa.      When   the   members  of  the  one   circle 

stand  before  the  interspaces  occmring  between  the  members 
of  another  circle,  as  in  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamina  of 
Lt/simachia. 

B.  Foliatio  oppositiva.     When  the  members  of  one  circle  stand 

before  the  nicmbera  of  another  circle.* 

From  tliia  review,  arranged  as  logically  as  possible,  it  is  evident  at  the 
first  glance,  that  here,  as  almost  everywhere,  in  the  position  of  tlie 
foliar  organs  in  the  bud,  tlie  terminology  bos  been  patcheil  together 
without  the  least  reviewal  and  aiTangement  of  the  possible  conditions, 
vrithout  complete  investigation  of  the  actual,  and  therefore  altogether 
without  any  principles ;  just  as  one  or  other  inquirer  lighted  upon  this 
or  that  form,  and  gave  it  a  new  technical  name,  without  reference  to 
those  already  existing,  and  without  any  scientific  relations  We  are 
destitute,  therefore,  of  certainly  established  technical  naiiies  for  some  of 
the  most  important  distinctions,  and  in  other  cases  have  a  number  of 
different  words  to  express  the  same  fact :  such  I  have  omitted,  as  alto- 
gether superfluous. 

Some  other  words  which  are  chosen  to  designate  peculiar  forms  in 
certain  plants  of  particular  families  are  of  no  geueral  value,  and  belong 
evidently  to  special  descriptions  of  particular  groupx :  such  are  foliatio 
eochlearii,  in  the  flowers  oi  Aeonitum  and  Lamiiim,  and  foliatio  vexil- 
laris,  in  the  flowers  of  the  Papilionacea.  I  have  retained  Linnsus' 
term  foliatio,  by  which  lo  designate  the  position  of  the  leaves  in  relation 
to  each  other  m  the  bud,  as  being  tlie  oldest  and  best;  and  for  the 
position  of  the  individual  leaves  I  have  used  the  term  vernalio,  which 
was  before  superfluous,  as  a  dii<tinction  between  the  two  conditions  is 
indispensable. 

•  Periiaps  not  »clii«lly  riutent  in  nMure.  Most  of  Ihe  inilBnecii  vliich  *re  uBU»l1y 
lirDUBlit  furward,  e.  g.  the  paiU  orihc  Hoirgr  of  Berhrracr,r,   Thgmrhmt.  Sic.  hiYe  only 
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3.  Since  in  the  uninterrupted  development  of  buds  they  become 
axes  and  leaves,  there  is  nothing  general  to  be  said  further  on  the 
subject  which  has  not  been  mentioned  already  under  those  par- 
ticular organs.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  buds  with  un- 
interrupt^  vegetation,  since  they  appear  to  hold  a  place  as  a 
peculiar  organ  of  the  plant.  In  these  we  find  that  the  external 
(undermost)  leaves  are  modified  in  peculiar  ways,  their  forms  ap- 
pearing simpler  than  those  later  developed  (higher  up)  from  the 
same  bud.  They  may  be  termed  in  general  bud-scales*  (^^^men to), 
and,  according  to  their  various  origins,  tegmenta  foUacea^  as  in 
Fagus  and  JEscultis ;  t  stipulaceoy  as  in  CarpinuSf  Corylusy  and 
Betula  ;  and,  lastly,  t,  vaginaliay  as  in  the  bulbs  of  Allium^  Lilium^ 
&c  Again,  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  the  pro- 
])agative  and  branch  buds :  the  first  are  developed  in  a  very  solid 
and  fleshy  manner,  either  in  all  their  parts,  as  in  the  generality  of 
bulbs  and  bulblets,  e.  g.  in  Lilium  candidum ;  or  in  their  axial 
oi^ans,  as  in  the  true  tubers,  e.  g.  in  Solanum  tuberosum;  or 
in  the  foliar  organs,  as  in  the  so-called  solid  bulb  of  AUium 
ursinum ;  or,  lastly,  in  certain  determined  parts  of  the  axis,  as  in 
the  European  OrchidetB^  and  the  Dahlias;  but  in  the  branch 
buds  this  fleshy  development  does  not  occur.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  development  of  the  latter  buds  to  branches  their  bud- 
scales  fall  away ;  but  in  the  propagative  bud  they  gradually  die 
away  from  without  inwards,  and  envelope  the  bud  with  a  thinner 
or  thicker  layer  of  dry  membranes. 

Since  it  is  most  evident  that  bulbs  are  not  roots,  as  many  treat  them, 
but  buds,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  term  tegmenta  should  not  be  applied 
to  those  parts  which,  inasmuch  as  tliey  are  modified  leaves,  or  parts  of 
leaves,  and  have  essentially  the  function  of  shielding  and  covering  that 
part  of  the  bud  really  capable  of  development,  during  the  time  of  its  rest 
from  vegetation,  are  clearly  morphologically  and  physiologically  the 
same  organs  as  the  bud-scales.  By  applying  the  term  tegmenta  to  these 
also,  we  divest  ourselves  of  one  useless  expression  in  terminology,  which 
is  certainly  again.  Perula  is  a  term  wholly  without  etymological  sense; 
and  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  discriminate  between  tegmenta  and  ramenta, 
since  both  are  parts  of  a  leaf,  or,  more  correctly,  imperfectly- formed 
leaves. 

b.    Structure  of  the  Bud. 

§  135.  The  structure  of  the  bud  has  in  part  been  sufficiently 
discussed  in  the  examination  of  the  axis  and  leaf,  but  the  several 
peculiar  kinds  of  bud  .require  special  treatment  We  may,  how- 
ever, first  make  the  general  remark,  that  all  buds  consist  originally 

*  Link's  (Eletn.  Phil.  Bot  ed.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  467.)  comparison  of  the  bud-scales  wiUi 
the  cotyledons  is  either  very  idle,  if  it  means  merely  that  both  are  foliar  organs,  like 
other  leaves,  or  distinctly  wrong*  since  the  cotyledons  have  the  function  solefy  of  nou-* 
rishing  the  embryo,  and  the  coats  of  the  seed  effect  the  protection  during  the  rest 
from  vegetation,  while  the  ttgmenta  have  only  the  function  of  protection.  The  nutrition 
is  carried  on  by  the  axLs  on  which  the  bud  is  situated. 
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of  parenchyma  with  very  delicate  walls,  and  that  the  vascular 
bundles  are  subsequently  prolonged  in  this :  the  thickening  of  the 
cell-walls  begins  in  those  cells  lying  adjacent  to  the  vascular 
bundles  of  those  parts  on  which  the  bud  arises,  and  gradually  pro- 
ceeds into  the  bud. 

So  far  as  my  observations  extend,  though  they  are,  I  must  Ctonfess, 
insufficient,  the  conversion  of  the  cells  of  the  buds  into  vascular  cells 
proceeds  in  all  cases  from  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  part  on  which  the 
bud  arises.  But  it  is  easy  to  be  deceived  here,  since  the  parenchyma  of 
the  pith  of  the  bud  always  is  in  continuity  with  the  parenchyma  of  the 
part  on  which  the  bud  arises,  and  since  the  vascular  bundles  going  to 
the  bud  more  frequently  unite  with  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  part 
forming  the  bud,  at  the  sides  than  in  the  upper  and  under  part  (where, 
at  least  in  axillary  buds,  the  lower  vascular  bundles  of  the  axis  are 
received  by  the  leaf),  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  whole 
of  the  relations  correctly  in  one  section,  particularly  as  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  very  earliest  condition.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
vascular  bundles  of  the  terminal  bud  are  but  a  continuation  of  the 
vascular  bundles  of  the  axis.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  this  investiga- 
tion, I  by  no  means  set  up  my  observations  as  affi^rding  conclusive  argu- 
ments against  views  opposed  to  them.  I  shall  return  again  to  this  point 
when  I  speak  of  propagation. 

c.   Of  the  particular  Forms  of  Buds. 

§  136.  A.  Buds  developing  in  uninterrupted  vegetation.  These 
may  also  be  termed  open  budis,  because  they  seldom  or  never  exhibit 
a  dosed  form,  since  in  these  the  leaves  are  gradually  developed  to 
the  perfect  form  and  size,  from  the  perfect  rudiments  contained  in 
the  bud.  Yet  in  these  buds  the  foliatio  is  always  such,  that  the 
youngest  and  tenderest  parts  are  defended  from  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere^  and  almost  wholly  enclosed. 

In  tropical  Monocotyledons,  such  buds  are  presented,  with  few  excep- 
tions, only  as  terminal  buds ;  in  all  other  stems  they  are  both  terminal 
and  axillary :  in  this  case  they  approach  most  nearly  to  the  closed  buds 
of  the  following  divisions.  They  occur  also,  though  seldom,  as  adventi- 
tious buds  on  the  stalks  and  on  the  stems  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty- 
ledons, perhaps  only  in  consequence  of  artificial  means  used  thereto,  by 
cutting  or  wounding  the  barks :  as  an  example  of  this,  I  may  name  here 
the  wounded  stems  of  the  species  of  Draccena  and  Cactus,  with  neither 
of  which,  however,  I  had  opportunity  to  convince  myself  fully,  whether 
the  developing  buds  were  truly  adventitious  buds,  or  rather  axillary  buds 
coming  into  development,  which,  in  Monocotyledons  generaUy,  especially 
on  main  stems,  but  also  in  most  CactetB,  persist  for  a  very  long  time  in 
the  rudimentary  condition. 

A  Butls  with  vegetation  dormant  for  a  certain  time. 

1.   Buds  of  Shoots. 

a.  Terminal  and  axillary  buds  of  perennial  plants,  with  periodi- 
cally  dormant   vegetation.      Of  these    we    arc    only    intimately 
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acquainted  with  the  native  trees  of  our  woods  and  forests.  It  is 
characteristic  of  these,  that  the  young  leaves,  which  subsequently 
come  to  perfection  in  the  more  developed  axis,  are  enveloped  whilst 
in  the  bud  by  stipules,  which,  soon  after  the  development  of  their 
leaf,  fall  away  (siipultB  deciduce),  as  in  Liriodendron,  or  in  leaves 
or  stipules  of  simple  structure,  of  which  the  laminar  portion  is 
abortive  {tegmenta) :  and  there  are  varieties  amongst  these,  so  far 
that  either  only  the  external  or  inferior  leaves,  or  stipules,  appear 
as  coverings  of  the  buds,  as  in  Fagtis ;  or  the  coverings  of  the  bud 
seem  to  be  continued  into  the  interior  of  the  bud,  but  alternate 
with  leaves  capable  of  perfect  development,  which  lie  between  and 
are  covered  by  them,  as  in  Acer.  The  coverings  of  the  bud  are 
for  the  most  part  tough,  and  almost  leathery;  they  are  often  filled 
and  coated  over  with  resinous  juices,  and  then  mostly  fall  off  in  the 
development  of  the  bud,  but  they  also  occur  thin  and  herbaceous 
in  texture,  and  even  change  quickly  into  dry  thin  membranes,  which 
mostly  remain  upon  the  plant :  these  last  are  seen  in  Pintts, 

The  study  of  the  bud  is  yet  far  from  being  complete :  it  requires  much 
comprehensive  investigation.  The  best  works  which  we  possess  upon 
the  subject  are  two  essays  of  A.  Henry.*  But  we  want  here  the  full 
history  of  the  development,  without  which  nothing  important  can  be 
accomplished.  The  coverings  of  the  bud  are  the  undermost  or  inferior 
leaves  of  the  bud  which  is  developing  to  an  axis ;  they  are  sometimes 
many,  sometimes  few.  Sometimes  the  internodes  between  the  decidu- 
ous {Fagus  sylvaticd)  or  persistent  {Abies  excelsa)  bud-scales  remain 
undeveloped.  All  (?)  plants  here  referred  to  develope  yearly  only  one 
simple  bud,  which  was  formed  in  the  preceding  year.  A  few  plants 
deviate  from  this  rule  in  a  manner  which,  after  Linnaeus,  may  very 
properly  be  called  prolepsis.  Tliis  occurs  in  some  degree  in  Ainus^  in 
which  the  under-leaves  of  the  axillary  buds  are  developed  in  the  same 
year  that  they  are  formed :  hence  the  buds  coming  to  development  in  the 
tipring  are  properly  only  terminal  buds.  Pinu^  deviates  from  the  rule  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner,  in  which  all  the  leaves  of  the  axillary  and  terminal 
buds,  gemma  primarus,  appear  as  bud-scales  {tegmenta  primaria\  and  in 
the  next  year,  on  the  development  of  the  bud,  they  fall  away,  all  except 
one  little  scalef,  whilst  the  already  formed  rudimentary  axillary  buds, 
igemmce  secundaria),  which  should  only  reach  development  in  the  third 
year,  are  now  developed ;  on  these  secondary  buds  also  the  inferior 
leaves  are  membranous  bud-scales  {tegmenta  secundaria) ;  and  only  the 
two  to  seven  of  the  upper  leaves  directly  beneath  the  secondary  terminal 
hud,  which  almost  always  remain  in  a  most  rudimentary  condition, 
become  developed  into  perfect  leaves,  and  thus  these,  as  the  internodes 
of  the  secondary  bud  do  not  develope,  appear  to  arise,  from  two  to  seven 

*   Nova  Aetii  A.  L.  C.  N.  C.  t.  xviii.  p.  1.  and  v.  x'ljc.  p.  I 

t  lliis  is  then  of  nithcr  tough  texture,  and  is  merely  the  lower  (in  the  bud  con- 
dition green)  portion  of  the  otherwise  dry  and  mennbranous  bud-scale.  Thit  is 
remarkable  for  an  interesting  structure.  The  cells  are  nil  elongated,  and  in  the  middle 
thickened  by  indistinctly  porous  deposits  almost  to  the  filling  up  of  the  cavities.  Ute 
cells  of  the  margins  on  the  contrary,  where  the  bud-scale  appears  laccTated,  exhibit  a 
very  thin  membrane,  with  a  spiral  striation  of  ihe  utmost  delicacy ;  and  the  cells,  which 
appear  on  the  border  in  the  form  of  single  hairs  tear,  when  pulled  out,  into  a  spiral 
band,  just  like  the  hairs  of  the  MamiUariie  and  Melocacti, 
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ID  namber,  and  surrotinded  at  the  base  by  a  membranous  sheath,  imme- 
dinlely  from  the  branch  on  which  the  primary  bud  was  devebped.  Puiui 
tii\A.  Abies  exhibit  the  furthev  peculiarity  that  tliey  developo  two,  three, 
or  more  primary  axillary  buds  to  true  branch  buds  only  at  lengthened 
intervals ;  otherwise,  in  Abies,  the  axillary  buds  only  exist  potentially. 
In  Pinut,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  leaves  never  form  the  end  imme- 
diately continuing  the  axis,  but  between  thera  is  always  found  a  very 
small  rudimentary  terminal  bud,  which  is  often  merely  indicated  by  a 
little  flattened  papilla  composed  of  a  few  cells.  Some  botanists,  and  that 
even  recently,  have  esteemed  these  leaves  as  a  part  of  the  divided  axis ; 
a  view  which  does  not  involve  an  impossibility,  since  in  the  Rhizo- 
carpea  a  ramification  of  the  axis  occurs  without  antecedent  formation  of 
buds,  but  which,  in  the  way  it  was  put  forward,  was  a  mere  fancy,  in 
which  the  question  was  not  once  examined  by  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  fully  developed  parts,  much  less  by  a  study  of  the  course  of 
development. 

b.  Adventitious  buds  of  perennial  plants,  with  vegetation  periodi- 
cally dormnnt.  They  are  only  distinguished  from  the  foregoing 
by  the  mode  of  development.  Each  stem,  whether  a  common  one 
or  a  root  stein,  can  develop  a  bud.  These  buds  are  caused,  not 
only  by  accidental  and  intentional  wounding  of  tJic  stem,  but 
also  by  the  inclination  of  plants  to  develop  buda  at  certain  places. 
Many  plants  exhibit  upon  their  bark  pccidiar  little  groups  of 
lax,  roundish  cells,  which  originally  lie  under  the  epidermis, 
which,  however,  is  soon  destroyed  above  tliem,  leaving  them  bare 
(lentieeUa).  The  result  of  this  exposure  is,  that  at  these  places 
the  bark  is  rent  by  the  distension  of  the  bough  or  stem ;  hence  the 
newly  vegetating  part  of  the  bark  cornea  in  contact  with  the  air. 
It  ia  principally  at  the  edges  of  the  rent  bark  that  the  adventitious 
buds  are  found. 

Link  says  (1.  c.  337.),  the  adventitious  buds  are  distinguished  from  the 
axillary  buds  by  their  structure;  in  the  latter  the  greati.-r  part  of  the  pith 
goes  with  the  wood  into  the  supporting  leaf,  and  in  the  former  the  entire 
amount  of  pith  passes  into  the  bud.  Accurate  observation  shows  that 
the  supporting  leaf  stands  in  no  connection  with  the  pith,  and  that  from 
the  wood  into  these  only  small  vascular  bundles  enter ;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  a  thick  cylinder  of  pith,  and  at  a  later  period,  a  complete 
circle  of  vascular  bundles,  subsequently  forming  wood,  enter  into  the 
axillary  buds ;  and  that  further,  the  adventitious  buds  stand  in  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  pith,  but  only  with  tlie  medullary  rays ; 
of  Ibis  every  twig  of  the  Lime  will  aSbrd  an  example. 

Respecting  the  import  of  the  adventitious  buds,  I  shall  have  to  speak 
■gain  wore  fully  when  I  come  to  the  subject  of  reproduction.  Here  we 
have  merely  to  state  in  general  terms  the  cause  of  their  origination.  It 
ia  well  known  that  injuries,  such  as  the  breaking  or  cutting  olT  of  a 
branch,  usually  call  forth  a  number  of  adventitious  buds.  Very  little, 
indeed,  is  yet  kuown  of  the  import  of  the  lenticels  in  relation  to  this 
point.  That  these  are  not,  as  De  Candolle*  supposed,  root'buds,  Du 
Petit  Thouars  and  H.  Mohl  (Flora,  1832,  No.  6.)  have  proved  beyond 
oU  question,  and  as  every  attentive  observer  is  aware.  I  believe  that  I 
have  obtained  a  pretty  sure  conclusion  as  to  the  import  of  these  (perhaps  a 

*  Organ ograpl lie.  v.  i.  p.  5B. 
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very  insignificant  and  accidental  one),  as  above  given,  by  close  compari- 
son of  the  shoots  and  stems  of  the  Italian  Poplar  and  the  black  Poplar 
through  all  their  steps.  My  knowledge  goes  no  further,  and  there  is 
here  again  a  hiatus,  which  certainly  would  have  been  partly  filled  up 
already,  had  the  time  spent  in  useless  ratiocination  and  writing  about 
these  objects  been  rather  applied  to  true  investigation  of  nature. 

2.  Propagative  Buds. 

a.  Bulbs  (bulbi)  are  Monocotyledonous  sterns^  with  undeveloped 
intemodes,  which  gradually  die  away  from  below  upwards,  and 
therefore  remain  always  very  short,  with  perennial  leaves,  whose 
vaginal  parts  die  away  and  enclose  as  thin  membranes,  the  sheaths 
of  the  inner  leaves  still  living,,  and  always  fleshy  and  thick  (bulb 
scales),  or  more  rarely  die  away  speedily  and  leave  bare  the  latter, 
as  in  Lilium.  They  are  formed  either  immediately  from  the  em- 
bryo, and  then  the  sheathing  part  of  the  cotyledonary  leaf  becomes 
the  first  bulb  scale ;  or  they  are  formed  from  the  axillary  buds  of 
the  bulb,  or  from  the  axillary  buds  of  the  stems  which  have  sprung 
from  the  bulbs,  as  in  Lilium  buUnferum :  less  frequently  they  are 
from  adventitious  buds  on  leaves  or  other  parts.   We  distinguish  :— 

A,  The  leafy  bulb  (bulbus  foliosus), 

1.  The  tunicated  bulb  (b.  tunicatus),  where  many  sheathing  parts 
are  closed  round,  or  embrace  the  axis  pretty  broadly,  as  in 
Hyadnthus  orientalis. 

2.  The  scaly  bulb  {b,  squamosus),  where  many  sheathing  parts, 
relatively  slender  and  short,  are  seated  on  the  axis,  as  in  Lilium 
candidum, 

B.  The  solid  bulb  {b.  solidus),  when  the  bulb  is  formed  of  one 
single  living  sheathing  part. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  Dicotyledonous  plant  presents  a 
true  bulb,  although  there  is  nothing  impossible  nor  improbable  in  such 
a  thing  ;  since  if  we  disregard  the  character  of  the  undeveloped  inter- 
nodes,  and  thus  make  the  definition  more  general,  the  subterranean  stems 
of  LathrcBa  squamaria,  Dentaria  bulbifera,  etc.  are  bulbi  sguamoti.  I 
would,  however,  the  less  recommend  such  an  innovation,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  a  true  Dicotyledonous  bulb  would  make  the  definition  pro- 
posed appear  more  to  the  purpose.  Another  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  reckon  the  bulbels  of  some  of  the  species  of  Oxalis  here.  I  have 
not  myself  found  opportunity  sufficiently  to  examine  them,  and  therefore 
leave  them  for  the  present  among  Dicotyledonous  bulbels,  since  I  make 
the  persistence  of  the  bulb,  as  such,  a  character  of  its  definition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  separate  the  axillary  bulb  of  LiHum 
bulbiferum  from  bulbs :  since  it  is  a  bulb  in  its  structure,  it  always  re- 
mains a  bulb,  and  it  is  formed  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  of  a  bulbous  plant, 
whether  on  the  stem  or  the  stalk,  appears  to  be  quite  unimportant. 

The  three  divisions  of  bulbs  which  we  have  given  are  practical  sub- 
divisions of  bulbs,  as  such,  according  to  their  composition  out  of  the 
parts  necessarily  present  to  make  them  fall  within  the  definitions. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  the  reticular  bulb  can  be  arranged  as 
A  3.,  simply  because  in  some  tunicated  bulbs  the  external  decaying  coats 
become  at  last  fibrous.    K  this  mode  of  classification  were  correct,  we 
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mnst,  on  the  buds  principle,  liave  class  4  brown,  5  yellow,  6  red  bulbi, 
&c.  -,  we  must  class  others,  as  containing  Btarch,  or  gum,  because  their 
inner  scales  sometimes  contain  starch  and  sometimes  gum.  In  the 
solid  bulbs  we  have  also  heard  of  blending  of  tbc  coats  of  the  bulb ;  a 
sufficient  proof  that  no  one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  the  well 
known  examples  of  bulbus  solidua,  and  to  compare  them  together,  much 
less  thoroughly  studied  the  history  of  development.  Each  germi- 
nating bulbous  plant  has,  during  the  first  year,  a  bulbus  solidus  (fig. 
175.)  on  an  infantine  scale,  because  then  only  the  thickened  sheathing 
part  of  the  cotyledonary  leaf  is  present  (fig.  t7S.  c). 


Whether  a  bulb  shall  later  be  known  as  bulbus  solidus  or  bulbus 
foliosus  depends  upon  the  time  required  before  the  external  sheathing 
parts  b^io  to  die  away,  and  upon  the  greater  or  less  moss  to  which  the 
sheathing  part  enlarges.  The  distinction  is  not  of  vast  importance,  since 
in  the  same  genus  are  fonnd  the  leafy  bulb  (Allium  Cepa)  and  the  solid 
bulb  {Allium  urtinvni)  (fig.  176.).  In  families  there  is  little  or  no  con- 
stancy of  this  character.  I  have  traced  the  history  of  the  development  of 
AUium  Moiy,  acutangulum,  urtinum  (fig.  176.)-,  Gagea  lulea,  arventu  ; 
Hjiaeinthuiorientalu,  Ulium  pttmilumifig.  175.);  and  Tulipa  ttflveslrii. 
There  is  yet  another  point,  which  makes  the  precise  definition  of  a  bulb 
T^y  difficult.  If  we  compare  the  series  of  gradations  of  the  bulb  from 
Amum  Cepa  to  Alhum  I^mim,  and  from  this,  through  Allium  sativum, 
to  tbe  commcm  Monocotyledon  bud,  especially  to  that  with  uninterrupted 
▼fetation,  for  instance,  in  Pkormium  lenax,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  dmr  •  line  of  distinction,  which  indeed  scarcely  seems  to  exist  in 
nature. 
,  In  treating  upon  axes  and  leaves,  the  most  important  matters  con- 

"*  Laimm  pamUiat.     Gmniution.      A,  NUunl  aiie ;  a,  Kcd  ;  h,  sheathing  part  of 
the  eMjimioOMzj  luf ;  c,  tbe  ihMthing  psrt  rxhibiling  a  itnall  lolid  bulb  ;  d,  the  radi- 
B,  A  longitudiiud  MCtiim  through   the  under  part  of  the  cotjledou,  loineirhat 
':  Kt,d,mtiiiA,  a,  the  body  of  the  plant  (italk),  and  raundalion  of  the  bud. 
'    ""         -•        --  ■    -  t,  the  largest  (eiternal)  leaf 

in  through  the  solid  bultk 
ma,  mtbercd  leaf,  dothii^  tbe  bulb  as  a "menibruie ;  h,  flowcr-nalk ;  c,  freih  leaf, 
*  Ne  itiaaHiiiiu,  part  edeloaea  the  nell  jear's  bud  (if)i  «hieh  ii  the  tetminal  bud  of  the 
B  (■)■  whidi  >i  continual];  djring  away  beneath. 
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nected  with  the  structure  of  buds  were  discussed.  There  is  little  peculiar 
to  the  bulb.  The  epidermis  of  the  bulb-scales  in  Allium  Moly  covers  a 
cellular  lajer^  flat  cells  of  which  exhibit  the  strangest  and  most  irregular 
forms,  and  seem  to  be  interspersed  between  each  other,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  the  parts  of  the  well-known  child's  toy,  where  a  picture  is 
glued  upon  thin  board  and  sawn  up  into  irregular,  variously-shaped 
pieces,  which  fit  into  each  other.  These  cells  are  thick-walled,  and  very 
porous.  In  Gagea  lutea  and  arvensis  a  layer  of  spiral  fibrous  cells  is 
found  in  the  same  part.  In  Allium  ursinum  and  Colchicum  auiumnale 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  observed  this ;  nor  have  I  seen  it  in  any  bulbs 
with  many  leaves. 

b.  Bulbels  (bulbilli).  To  plants  not  perennial  by  means  of  a  bulb 
(only  Dicotyledonous?),  the  axillary  buds  are  sometimes  developed 
into  bulb-like  forms,  in  which  the  leaves  are  only  developed  as 
thickened,  sheathing  parts,  and  the  buds  separate  from  the  parent 
plant  by  the  dying  away  of  the  supporting  stem  or  stalk,  and  become 
independent  plants,  as  with  Dentaria  bulbifera. 

From  the  want  of  personal  investigation,  and  accurate  ones  from  other 
quarters,  I  am  unable  to  say  much  upon  these  structures.  I  cannot 
decide  whether  the  bulbels  of  some  species  of  Oxalis  belong  here.  Bvl" 
billi  ought  to  be  definitely  distinguished  from  true  bulbs,  in  the  manner 
above  stated. 

c.  Tubers  (tubera).  On  underground  stems  the  axillary  buds 
(of  attenuated  scaly  leaves)  are  sometimes  developed  in  such 
fashion  that  the  entire  axis  of  the  bud  becomes  thickened,  fleshy, 
and  of  a  knobby  form ;  the  leaves  are  quite  in  rudimentary  con- 
dition, or  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  whilst  the  axillary  and 
terminal  buds  remain  capable  of  development,  and  after  the  dying 
away  of  the  stems  of  the  parent  plant  form  new  stems,  as  in 
Solanum  tuberosum. 

The  growth  of  the  potato  from  an  axillary 
bud  of  an  underground  stem  is  easy  to  trace  ^ 

(tig.  177.) ;  and  if  we  grow  the  potato  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  stem 
must  remain  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  (a 
circumstance  which  occurs  continually  with  po- 
tatoes badly  earthed  up),  we  shall  see  all  the 
stages  and  degrees  which  exist  between  a  per- 
fectly normal  axillary  bud  and  a  normal  potato. 
From  want  of  the  entire  history  of  the  develop- 
ment, I  cannot  here  decide  whether  the  tubers 
of  the  Helianthus  tuberosus  should  be  reckoned 
here  or  not.  Tubers  of  Cyclamen  and  others 
certainly  do  not  belong  to  this  class  :  they  are 
stems. 

d.  Tuber  buds,  tubercles  (tubercula).  Many  plants  form  small 
tubers  above  the  earth  ;  seldom  (if  ever  ?),  indeed,  as  axillary  buds, 
but  frequently  as  adventitious  buds,  and  especially  on  foliaceoos 

"''  Solatium  tuberosum.  Bark  of  a  filiform  subterranean  stem  (a),  cut  into  at  b  dotm 
to  the  bottom  of  the  axillary  bud.  c,  The  young  potato ;  dj  scale-like  lea^  which 
bears  the  potato  as  an  axillary  bud ;  x,  outline,  of  the  natural  siie. 
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oigona,  from  which  new  independent  plants  develope  so  soon  as  they 
sre  separated  from  the  parent  [>hinte :  sometimes  this  is  a  specific 
pecnliarity  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tubers  of  the  species  of  Amorpho- 
phaBta  And  otiier  Aracea:  sometimes  they  arise  in  certain  plants 
pwrticularlj  readily  in  consequence  of  injuries ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Getneriacea  on  the  broken  surface,  after  cutting  a  leaf  nerve 
at  the  edge  or  the  point  of  the  leaf. 

Tlieae  tubercles  hold  the  same  relatioo  to  the  tubers  that  the  bulhela 
do  to  bulbs,  at  least  so  it  appears  from  what  baa  been  already  made 
fcnown  upon  the  subject ;  for  again,  all  of  the  plants  belonging  here 
■re  far  too  insufficiently  known  in  their  development  to  admit  of 
<mr  defining  the  relations  of  the  tubercles  to  the  occasionally  equally 
tdbercukted  stem. 

e.  Pseudo-tubers  {tuberidia).  In  some  plants  a  single,  frequently 

■o  axillary,  bud  is  transformed  in  a  peculiar  manner.     The  paren- 

K   diyma  of  the  axis  of  the  bud,  which  is  situated  over  the  vascular 

■or&ce,  suddenly  becomes  exceedingly  expanded  in  a  solid  and 

[    tnbercnlated  form,  by  means  of  the  sudden  commencement  of  new 

■  '■   fittmation  of  cells  in  isolated  groups  of  cells ;  in  the  axillary  bud 

^    thia  only  occurs  on  one  side  (as  in  our  native  Orckidea),  since,  on 

^   the  other  side,  the  pressure  of  the  stem  prevents  such  distension. 

i    in  Aponogeton  distachyon,  the  thick  fleshy  cotyledon  with  the  end 

i   of  the  root  proves  a  corresponding  obstruction  ;  hence  here,  also, 

tbe  development  of  the  pseudo-tuber  is  only  one-sided.     In  the 

Dihliaa,  on  the  contrary,  the  tubercular  development  is  equal  on 

both  ndes.     The  mass  of  cells  enters  between  the  base  of  the 

QOtyledon  and  the  new  advcn- 

titaons  roots,  arising,  at  a  very  ^''^ 

ariy  period,  almost  imme- 
diately under  the  cotyledon, 
■ad  which,  through  the  form- 
ation of  the  pseudo-tubers,  be- 
oome  gradiudly  removed  far 
amy  from  the  cotyledon. 

Tbe  process  of  formation  of 
the  pseudo-tubers  in  the  indige- 
noos  Orchidaceee,  especially  Or- 
ekiw,  Anacamptii,  Gymnadtnia, 
Platanthtra,  and  Opkryt,  which 
I  have  investigated  in  regard  to 
this  pcnn^  so  far  as  the  species 
were  at  my  command,  ia  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting;  I 
■ketch  it  here,  after  examples 
easily  to  be  verified  in  Orckit 
Morio  (fig.  178.)  and  laHfolia. 
In  tbe  axils  of  the  lower 
leavea    {A,    d,)   occur    axillary 
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buds  (^  c,  b).  Soon  alter  Tegetatioti  has  oommeiioed  in  spring  the  bu^ 
of  the  second  leaf  b^ns  to  develop,  the  portion  immediately  above  its 
point  of  attachment  first  expanding  and  pushing  its  waj  downward  (fig. 
178.  B) ;  in  Mario  in  a  roondish,  in  laiifoHa  in  a  very  early  recognisable, 
two-lobed  form.  This  expansion  soon  breaks  its  way  through  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  in  the  axil  of  which  the  bud  occurs,  as  well  as  through  the  va- 
ginal border  of  the  lowest  leaf,  and  thus  it  becomes  visible  externally. 
The  part  by  which  the  bud  is  connected  with  the  stalk  does  not  increase 
in  thickness,  but  merely  elongates,  whereby  the  pseudo-tuber,  bearing  the 
bud  above  upon  its  sunmiit,  becomes  continually  removed  further  from 
the  parent  plant  Toward  the  dose  of  summer,  the  pseudo-tuber  which 
has  vegetated  in  the  preceding  year  has  become  wholly  destroyed;  that 
of  the  current  year  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  one  newly  produced,  and 
still  bears  the  remains  of  its  stalk  and  leaves :  the  new  pseudo-tuber  is 
at  least  so  far  perfected  that  in  the  following  year  it  is  capable  of  forming 
roots  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  In  consequence  of  this  kind  of  de- 
velopment of  buds,  every  Orchis  plant  alters  its  place  annually ;  and,  since 
the  lower  leaves  have  an  angle  of  divergence  of  about  129°,  this  occurs 
in  such  a  way,  that  in  the  fourth  year  it  returns  pretty  nearly  to  its 
original  situation.  These  pseudo-tubers  are  decidedly  not  roots  in  a 
morphological  sense,  in  all  probability  not  in  a  physiological;  but  at  present 
we  have  no  facts  on  which  to  found  a  decision  on  this  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  many  adventitious  roots,  which 
subsequently  take  upon  themselves  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  are  always 
formed  from  the  stem  above  the  pseudo-tuber,  and  below  the  first  leaf.  I 
have  no  accurate  researches  yet  on  the  mode  of  cell-formation  in  all  this 
process.  The  pseudo-tubers  are  traversed  by  vascular  bundles,  which  run 
in  great  numbers,  mostly  in  arcs,  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  lax,  large  meshed,  cellular  tissue,  which  in  an  early  condition  ex- 
hibits upon  its  walls  reticular  currents  of  sap  proceeding  from  a  cytoblast ; 
cells  from  six  to  eight  times  larger  lie  embedded  in  the  above,  forming 
circles  round  the  vascular  bundles.  In  very  young  pseudo-tubers  the 
homogeneous,  colourless,  and  gelatinous  contents  of  these  larger  cells  is 
tinged  of  a  violet  blue  by  iodine ;  as  the  pseudo-bulb  grows  older,  this 
colour  passes  through  the  colour  of  red  wine  to  yellow,  and  at  last  the 
gelatinous  matter  exhibits  no  reaction  to  iodine.  But  during  the  v^- 
tation  of  the  same  in  the  following  year,  the  gelatinous  matter  changes 
again  in  the  reverse  way,  till  at  last,  in  the  decaying  pseudo-tuber,  a  con- 
dition once  more  appears  when  the  gelatinous  substance  is  not  coloured 
by  iodine.  The  surface  of  the  gelatinous  mass  manifests  in  its  perfect 
stage  of  development  markings  of  minute  retriculations,  almost  granular, 
somewhat  like  the  starch  in  the  cells  of  a  boiled  potato.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  cells  a  very  finely  grained  starch  is  gradually  formed,  which  dis- 
appears almost  totally  during  the  vegetation  of  the  pseudo-tuber,  so  that 
at  last  only  isolated  granules  remain  in  each  cell,  adhering  to  the  persistent 
cytoblast.  This  peculiar  structure  in  our  OrchidacecB  is  to  be  paralleled 
with  some  tubers  in  the  tropical  kinds,  in  which,  in  like  manner,  the  form- 
ation of  a  tuber  only  changes  one  single  internode;  for  instance,  jBoMopAy/- 
lum  (fig.  179.  A),  Gongora,  liodriguezia,  Epidendrum  (fig.  179.  B)> 
But  in  the  tropical  OrchidacecB  this  structure  passes  through  forms  such 

next  year's  tuber  ;  dy  lowest  leaf  of  the  plant ;  e,  second  leaf,  in  the  axil  of  which  the 
plant  and  tuber  of  the  next  year  are  formed  ;  f,  adventitious  roots  cut  ofi*.  J7,  LoDgi> 
tudinal  section  through  c  of  the  preceding  figure :  a,  lower  part  of  the  leaf;  6,  rudi- 
ment of  the  tuber  which  is  formed  out  of  the  base  of  the  axillary  bud ;  c,  axillary  bud, 
the  rudiment  of  the  next  year's  plant. 
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u  occur  in  Blelia  into  the  true  tuber,  through  Moriachanthut,  Calatelum, 
Dendrobium,  £k^  into  the  usual  structure  of  stems.  In  an  exactly  similar 
manner  to  that  in  Orckit  is  formed  the  pseudo-tuber  of  Aponogelon 
dutaehyon.  The  embryouary  bud  is  attached  laterally  and  free  upon  the 
thick,  fleshy  cotyledon  ;  the  radictila  is  developed  quite  regularly  at  first, 
in  germination ;  but  the  portion  of  the  embryonary  bud  betveen  the 
cotyledonary  leaf  and  the  following  soon  ewelts  up  into  a  fleshy  body  on 
the  free  side,  and  then  the  full-grown,  round  paeudo'tuber  becomes  sepa- 
rated from  the  cotyledon,  while  adventitious  roots  have  been  gradually 
developed  between  the  pseudo-tuber  and  the  lowest  leaf  of  the  young 
plaoL"  I  do  not  know  whether  new  pseudo-tubers  can  develope  in 
Aponogeton  as  axillary  buds  of  the  plant. 

Lastly,  in  reference  to  the  Dahlias,  my  investigations  are  still  very 
imperfect.  The  matter  appears  to  me  to  stand  thus  :  Two  adventitious 
roots  are  formed  on  the  base  of  the  cotyledon  soon  after  germination.  In 
later  conditions  I  found  the  young  pscudo'tuber  (no  trace  of  adventitious 
roots)  under  the  cotyledon,  but  two  of  them  pretty  low  down  upon  the 
psendo-tuber :  I  think  these  must  have  been  developed  between  the 
former  adventitious  roots  and  the  cotyledon.  I  have  given  at  length,  in 
mj  already  often-quoted  treatise  on  the  Cactea,  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  young  tubers,  contemporaneously  with 
the  onginatioQ  of  oil  passages.     It  consists  in  constant  formation  of  cells 


*  What  PlancboD  (Add.  d«*  Sc.  Nil.  1844,  Bolanique,  p.  107,  e 
OD  thii  I*  altogether  ineorrect,  aDd,  lilie  b  good  ivt^  else  in  the  « 
*ct7  fupeT6cial  otMerration. 


,  SMophj/Bam  buKfinm,  natural  liic : 


I,  tubercular  internade,  the  terminal 
1  of  which  become)  the  iDflomcence i    b,  leaf  j   c,  dry,  old  iheathiiig  leaTcs;   an 
•diantitioui  root  ia  bteatii^  (brth  through  the  lonesl ;  d,  older  and  non-lubercuUr  in- 
ie.    B,  Epidadmrn  nektealum,  two-lbirdi  of  the  natural  aUe  :  a,  b,  t,d,ai  before  ; 


r,  tba  floirer-tulk,  e 
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within  cells  and  absorption  of  the  parent-cells.  In  verj  joong  tubers  this 
process  of  development  goes  on  in  a  zone  outside  the  vascular  bundles ; 
at  a  later  period  it  enters  into  manj  situations  throughout  the  whole 
tuber — ^in  vertical  rajs  in  the  pith,  in  horizontal  ones  in  the  rind.  In  all 
the  young  pseudo-tubers  all  the  cells  exhibit  most  beautifully  a  circu- 
lation branching  out  in  reticulated  currents  from  the  cytoblasts,  and 
running  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

All  these  forms  here  sketched  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
tubercular  thickenings  of  a  portion  of  an  internode,  at  most  of  a  whole 
one  (in  the  Dahlia),  this  alteration  not  contemporaneously  affecting 
the  foliaceous  organs  or  buds ;  by  this  they  all  fall  within  a  common 
definition,  and  are  at  the  same  time  clearly  distinguished  from  the  true 
tubers,  which  always  comprehend  an  entire  axillary  bud,  u  e.,  all  the  in- 
ternodes  of  an  entire  axis  with  its  foliaceous  organs  and  buds.  The 
so->called  bulbs  of  Crocus  belong  here :  they  are  nothing  but  the  fleshily- 
thickened  bases  of  the  axis  of  the  bud. 


In  the  great  abundance  of  so-called  tubercular  plants,  it  is  very  possible 
that  other  and  quite  different  forms  of  peculiar  modifications  of  buds 
occur ;  on  account  of  the  great  dearth  of  our  knowledge  of  their  develop- 
ment nothing  more  can  be  said  about  them  —  nay,  the  examples  of  the 
forms  noticed  cannot  be  increased.  A  time  must  first  come  when  the  now 
usually  so  dry  and  spiritless  systematic  works  will  give  something  more 
than  Planta  ttiberibus  perennans  or  Radix  tuberosa^  &c.  Such  inves- 
tigations are  in  the  power  of  every  one  who  has  a  tolerably  good  simple 
microscope,  which  may  be  bought  for  a  very  little  money ;  and  they 
would  further  science  more  than  the  description  of  one  hundred  new 
species  in  the  superficial  way  just  adverted  to,  from  which  one  in  fact 
learns  nothing  more  than  that  they  exist  upon  the  earth. 

Seed-buds  (ovules,  gemmulai).  The  last  terminal  and  axillary  buds 
in  the  interior  of  the  blossom  assume  a  wholly  peculiar  form,  of 
which,  however,  I  cannot  speak  until  I  come  to  the  examination 
of  the  apparatus  for  propagation. 

E.    THE   FLOWERS. 

§  137.  We  include  both:  «,  every  single  organ  of  propagation  by 
itself,  wherever  unconnected  with  others  on  the  same  axis,  through 
a  circle  (or  compressed  spiral)  of  modified  foliar  organs  (floral 
envelopes),  and  ^,  every  combination  of  several  organs  of  propaga- 
tion, collected  within  one  floral  envelope,  and  separated  by  this 
from  others,  —  under  the  name  of  flower  {Jlos) ;  on  the  other  hand 
every  collection  of  single  flowers  is  an  inflorescence  {inflorescentia\ 

If  we  review  the  whole  kingdom  of  Phanerogamous  plants,  and  seek  in 
the  multiplicity  of  forms  for  a  guiding  clue,  our  impressions  will  lead  us 
to  something  like  the  following  ideas : — 

Two  morphologically  fundamental  organs,  axis  and  leaf,  modified 
toward  this  object  in  the  preceding  groups  of  plants ;  and  two  physioh' 
gically  determinate  organs,  serving  for  reproduction,  propagative  cell,  and 
seed-bud  {ovule),  gradually  developed ;  the  formative  force  of  nature  now 
connects  the  propagative  cell  (pollen)  with  the  leaf  (anther),  and  the 
seed-bud  with  the  axis.     We  thus  obtain  two  organs  of  reproduction  at 
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once  morphologically  aad  pliyaiologicalty  determiDate,  two  sexes  (le^rus). 
But  these  have  no  dolinite  relation  to  each  other  in  space;  this  or  that 
leaf  may  be  trAtmrormed  into  a  stamen,  this  or  that  axis  into  a  seed-bud, 
on  any  individual  plant.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  we  may  yet  dig- 
cover  a  plant  in  which,  without  any  apparent  arrangement,  here  eome- 
times  only  a  stamen,  there  sometimes  only  a  common  terminal  bud,  is  de- 
veloped into  a  Eeed-bud.  But  Nature  seeks  gradually  to  unite  the  tno 
parts  continually  closer,  and  thus  we  obtain,  on  a  general  survey,  the 
following  stages  of  development  in  the  PhancTogamia. 

1.  Isolated  stamens  and  seed'budii,  at  first  in  different  individuals, 
tben  united  in  one  individual,  constituting  in  their  forms  the  gradual 
transition  from  the  Cryptogantia  to  the  Phanerogamta,  become  finally 
united  in  great  numbers  upon  one  axis.  With  exception  of  the  very 
simplest,  yet  to  be  discovered  case,  we  have  this  in  the  Cycadaeeet,  Cota- 

ferer,  and  Loranthaeeie. 

2.  Inflorescences  of  this  kind,  in  tlie  simplest  form,  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  foliar  organ  of  a  peculiar  form  {spathe),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  seed-buds  become  enclosed  in  a  peculiar  case  (the  geiTaen  in 
Lrmnacea).  Gradually,  at  first  through  the  position,  then  through  the 
addition  of  bracts  (?)  groups  of  stamens  become  collected  around  the 
germen  {Aracea,  Nainiiaca,  Onmllaceec). 

3.  A  circle  of  definitely  modilied  foliar  organs,  encloses  as  floral 
envelopes,  the  stamens  or  germens  into  monosexual  flowers  (Hydrocha- 
ridea'),  or  finally  both  into  hermaphrodite  flowers  {Liliacea;'). 

4.  Now  succeeds  the  development  of  the  complete  flower  into  the 
greatest  multiplicity  of  combinations  of  the  different  parts  and  their 
forms  '1  a  great  number  of  Mono-  and  Di-  eotyledonous  families. 

5.  The  single  flowers  approach  closer  together  in  the  manifold  forms 
of  the  infloresence,  in  many  other  families. 

6.  Finally,  the  entire  inflortjscences  contract  so  closely,  and  into  such  a 
limited  form,  that  they  again  appear  like  one  simple  whole ;  the  so-called 
compound  (towers,  the  highest  st^e  of  development  of  Phanerogamic 
structure,  on  one  side  rising  according  to  the  Monocotyledonous  type 
through  the  Palms  ,to  the  Grasses,  on  the  other,  acconling  to  the  Di- 
cotyledonous type,  preceded  by  the  inflorescence  partly  of  the  Umbel- 
Ufera,  partly  of  the  Leguminosm,  to  the  Composite. 

Thus  we  receive  the  impression  of  an  incessant  gathering  of  a  greater 
number  of  individual  parts,  under  continually  closer  morphological  con- 
nection, into  a  unity,  and  of  an  unbroken  series  of  gradually  increasing 
complications  of  fundamental  organs,  which  are  naturally  divided  ac- 
cording to  their  principal  stages,  into  imperfect  flower,  flower,  inflores- 
cence, and  compound  flower.  But  this  is  merely  the  aisthetic  conception 
which  gives  us  the  idea  of  Nature  working  like  a  human  being,  according 
to  a  certain  plan,  and  continually  conceniratiug  this.  In  the  s<'ientific 
treatment  of  the  matter  we  require  very  different  and  more  accurate  limit- 
ations, of  the  definitions,  in  which  no  transitions,  confusing  the  distinc- 
tions, are  possible. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  hitherto  much  pains  have  been  taken  about 
tlie  accurate  perception  of  the  definition  of  a  ftowcr,  or  that  we  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  the  discovery  of  the  correct  expression.  Ac- 
cording to  most  definitions  yet  given,  it  would  he  rather  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  flower  and  inflorescence.  Kunth,  in  his  Botany, 
speaks  of  the  flower,  without  anywhere  saying  what  this  may  be, 
wherein  its  essential  characters  consist,  ami  what  are  the  limits  of 
the  definition  of  it.     Bisch off' docs  the 
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Link  says :  '^  Flower  is  a  bud  altered  through  metamorphosis :  it  be- 
longs to  the  terminal  parts,  and  is  known  by  the  stamens  and  pistils." 
Ho>v  Link  will  by  this  means  distinguish  the  inflorescence  of  the  Arace4B, 
of  the  CompositcBj  &c.  from  a  flower,  I  do  not  see ;  both  are  metamor- 
phosed terminal  buds,  with  stamens  and  pistils ;  no  investigation  can 
establish  that  the  bud  is  a  compound  one  in  the  former,  which,  indeed, 
is  not  set  up  by  Link ;  for  every  leaf-bud,  for  instance,  in  the  Lime, 
has  lateral  buds ;  and  the  greater  or  smaller  development  of  lateral  buds 
cannot  at  all  come  into  consideration  in  a  metamorphosed  bud. 

Lindley  calls  the  flower  a  terminal  bud  which  encloses  the  propaga- 
ting organs,  and  the  foregoing  objection  is  so  much  the  more  applicable 
to  his  definition. 

A.  Richard  says,  '*  The  flower  is  essentially  constituted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  one  of  the  sexual  organs,  or  of  both  sexual  organs  united  on  a 
common  organic  receptacle ;  they  may,  or  may  not,  be  furnished  with  a 
definite  envelope  to  protect  them."  This  suits  so  excellently  the  cones  of 
the  Conifer (B  and  the  spadix  of  true  Aroidea,  that  Richard  cannot  truly 
deduce  from  his  definition  of  the  flower  why,  by  his  rule,  those  are 
inflorescences  and  these  flowers. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  make  good  the  reproof,  that  hitherto 
Botany  has  never  raised  the  question  how  the  flower  is  distinguished 
from  the  inflorescence,  and  yet  the  answer  to  this  question  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  language  of  common  life,  starting  from  the  unprejudiced  impres- 
sion, calls  the  spadix,  with  its  spathe,  the  flower  of  the  Aracea  :  it  speaks 
of  the  flower  of  the  Clover,  and  means  the  entire  head ;  it  says  the  Conu 
flower,  and  applies  this  name  to  the  whole  capUulum  of  Centauria,  The 
simple  impression  is  at  first  always  right ;  and  if  science,  in  opposition  to 
it,  calls  those  flowers  not  flowers  but  inflorescences,  it  must  prove  this 
against  the  simple  impression.  This  may,  of  course,  be  done  satisfacto- 
rily, but  has  hitherto  been  altogether  neglected.  Link*  even  sought  to 
defend  the  popular  term  in  the  ComposittB,  against  Cassini ;  when  he  says, 
however,  that  the  people  appear  to  have  had  a  better  ktiowledge  of  the 
essential  of  the  inflorescence  of  the  Composites  than  Cassini,  it  is  indeed 
merely  a  jest.  The  people  call  the  thing  a  flower  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  what  is  essential  in  the  matter, 
but  refer  merely  to  the  impression  of  first  sight.  An  obscure  presenti- 
ment of  something  true  does,  indeed,  lie  in  this  unprejudiced  percep- 
tion, as  in  the  natural  piety  of  the  clown  is  indicated,  even  though  in 
obscure  features,  the  Divine  faith  resting  deep  in  the  human  spirit ;  but 
he  who  would  endeavour  to  develope  a  philosophy  of  religion  with  the 
limited  insight  and  confused  conceptions  of  a  clown,  would  arrive  merely 
at  confined  and  obscure  mysticism.  Science,  in  order  to  gain  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  that  which  lies  dark  and  hidden  in  impression  and  feel- 
ing, requires  scientific  instruments,  accurate  abstractions,  definite  con- 
ceptions, &c.  Undoubtedly  there  lies  in  that  complication  of  single 
flowers  into  that  which  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  whole,  with  definite 
limitation  in  the  Compositce,  &c,  something  which  marks  it  as  a  higher 
morphological  stage  of  development  of  Phanerogamic  plants;  and  it  is 
ju3t  this  new  combination  of  isolated  parts  into  a  collective  form  of  a 
higher  order  which  the  unprejudiced  popular  sense  at  once  compre- 
hends. But  these  forms  do  not  thereby  stand  nearer  to  the  solitary 
flower  than  to  the  inflorescence,  as  Link  supposesf,  but  are,  on  the  con- 

•   Elcm.  Phil.  Bot.  cd.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

t  'ITiis  would  be  the  same  as  saying  1000  sUnds  nearer  to  1  than  to  999. 
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trary,  sepsrated  from  that  by  the  entire  series  of  different  inflorescences, 
and  are  gradoallj  prefigured  through  these  until  they  form,  themselves, 
.a  thoroughly  new  and  more  elevated  unity.  Of  this  unity  of  an  entire 
inflorescence  we  not  only  have,  as  yet,  no  scientific  characterisation,  but  it 
is  even  impossible  at  present,  because  we  do  not  know  sufficient  of  the 
morphological  laws  of  the  plant  in  general,  on  which  that  unity  also  de- 
pends. One  thing,  however,  I  am  firmly  convinced  of;  namely,  that  we 
have,  as  De  CandoUe  has  already  half  done,  to  regard  the  CompositcB  as 
the  completion  of  the  morphological  development  of  the  Dicotyledonous 
plant,  and  the  Grasses,  which  Link  very  sensibly  places  by  the  side 
of  these,  as  the  highest  stage  of  the  Monocotyledons.  In  this  view,  also, 
have  I  described  the  higher  gradations  of  the  Phanerogamia  as  continua- 
tions, as  it  were,  of  those  previously  given. 

But  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  as  I  have  already  said,  has^  at 
present,  merely  an  aesthetic  value,  and  such  mingling  of  aesthetics  with 
science  inevitably  turns  the  latter  from  its  purpose,  and  paralyses  its 
progress;  therefore  I  must  oppose  to  this  survey  the  rigid  scientific 
definition  of  the  paragraph.  We  cannot  enter  at  all  upon  that  mode  of 
development,  because  its  stages  are  not  distinct  divisions ;  they  rather  rise 
gradually  from  one  to  another,  and  thus  cannot  be  kept  apart  with  strict 
scientific  accuracy.  In  the  examination  of  the  heads  of  the  UmbellifercB^ 
the  LeguminostBy  Stc,^  especially,  the  distinction  between  inflorescence 
and  compound  flower  so  completely  confuses  us,  that  it  appears  totally 
impossible  tPobtain  a  definition  which  will  strictly  distinguish  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  flower  and  inflorescence,  above  given, 
famishes  us  with  quite  strict  distinctions,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
readily  comprehend  each  other  in  all  scientific  doings  ;  but  this  compre- 
hension is  useful  solely  in  scientific  terminology.  If  now,  after  this  dis- 
cussion,  we  consider  some  of  the  doubtful  phenomena,  we  very  readily 
come  to  a  decision  whether  we  shall  call  any  thing  a  flower  or  an  inflo- 
rescence. In  the  first  place,  I  will  present  the  case  of  the  male  flowers 
of  the  Canifera.  In  Abies  we  find  a  bud,  of  which  the  lower  leaves  are 
developed,  as  in  every  leaf-bud,  while  the  upper  are  converted  at  once 
into  stamens^;  here  we  have  the  simplest  flowers  connected  with  the  sim- 
plest inflorescence,  not,  however,  forming  altogether  a  solitary  flower  : 
the  only  analogue  is  the  inflorescence  of  the  female  flower,  f  Here  is  a 
bud  the  leaves  of  which  cannot  bear  seed-buds,  from  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  leaves ;  but  in  every  axil  of  such  a  leaf  (bract)  an  axis} 
ariseSy  and  produces  two  seed-buds.  In  all  the  Cupressinece  the  forma- 
tion of  the  male  inflorescence  is  the  same  ;  in  the  female  the  seed-buds 
appear  to  be  axillary  buds  (with  adventitious  buds)  of  the  bracts. 

According  to  the  definitions  given  the  proof  is  further  afforded  at 
once,  that  the  spadix  of  the  AracecB  is  to  be  explained  as  an  inflores- 
cence, because  it  has  no  bract  (and  even  in  the  simplest  case,  where  only 
one  germen,  with  one  stamen,  on  a  spadix  developed  merely  as  a  little  node, 
are  enclosed  in  a  scarcely  visible  membranous  spathe,  as  in  Wolffia). 

*  That  the  anther  is  here  adherent  to  the  hack  of  a  bract  is  another  of  the  purely 
ideal  fietioiis ;  as  if  there  were  not  hundreds  of  anthera  extroria,  or  of  anthera  crit^ 
tatm 

f  In  Abies  alba  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
female  inflorescence  become  converted  directly  into  stamens ;  but  then  no  axillary  buds 
are  developed, 

I  In  Juniperus  I  guess,  from  yet  imperfect  researches,  that  tlie  conditions  arc  wholly 
identical,  and  only  vary  by  the  seed-bud  standing  upright,  instead  of  l>eing  suspended, 
as  in  Abut, 
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Lastly,  I  will  just  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  enigmatical  family  of  Po- 
dostemacecBj  in  which  we  cannot  yet  well  decide  whether  the  complication 
of  germens  and  stamens  together  is  to  be  accounted  a  flower  or  an  inflo- 
rescence. The  history  of  development  is  altogether  unknown ;  young 
buds  of  Podostemon  ceratophyllumy  preserved  in  spirits  exhibited  to 
me  the  two  stamens  so  closely  approximated  to  the  germen  on  the 
scarcely  perceptible  stem,  that  the  bract  (?)  standing  on  its  base  almost 
formed  a  regular  ternary  circle  with  the  two  situated  on  the  germen ; 
it  may  be  that  the  parts  of  a  solitary  flower  are  here  thus  separated  by 
eccentric  development,  since,  in  some  others,  e.  g.  TrisHcha  Thou.  (Z>m- 
fourea  Willd.),  a  regular  ternary  floral  envelope  encloses  a  germen  and  a 
stamen,  and  the  flower  appears  tolerably  regular  in  almost  all  the  remain- 
ing genera. 

§  138.  The  following  points  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
flower,  deserving  a  more  minute  discussion,  and  they  will,  there- 
fore, constitute  the  next  sections:  1.  The  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  upon  the  plant,  inflorescence,  and  the  foliar  or^ns 
standing  in  relation  thereto,  the  bracts  and  bi*acteoles ;  2.  The 
parts  of  the  flower  at  the  epoch  of  blooming ;  3.  The  transform- 
ation and  development  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  into  fruit; 
4.  The  parts  of  the  flower  at  the  time  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Many  matters  I  shall  relate  briefly,  because  they  have|)>een  treated 
previously  in  the  proper  places,  and  may  conveniently  be  left  out  here. 
I  had  rather,  however,  be  useful  in  indicating  a  necessary  reform  of 
science,  than  bring  confusion  and  injury  upon  it  by  an  ill-timed  radical 
revolution. 

I.    The  Inflorescence, 

§  139.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  inflorescence  is 
nothing  else  than  the  axis  and  its  ramification  where  all  the  buds 
are  flower-buds.  We  here  distinguish  the  solitary  flower,  either  as 
a  terminal  flower  {flos  terminalis)^  or  as  an  axillary  or  lateral  flower 
{flos  axillaris).  The  latter  is  sometimes  naked  (nudus\  on  account 
of  the  suppression  of  the  folia  floralia^  or  bractece.  if  the  lateral 
branch  bears  only  one  flower  and  bracteoles  besides,  it  is  called  a  pe- 
dicel (pedicelius)  below  the  flower,  and  the  axis,  to  which  the  pedicel 
is  an  axillary  shoot,  is  called  the  peduncle  (pedunculus).  The  as- 
sumption of  a  pedicel  to  the  terminal  flower  is  purely  arbitrary, 
and  at  most  to  be  maintained  only  by  the  presence  of  bracteoles, 
and  an  articulation  of  the  axis.  The  accumulated  flowers  always 
stand,  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  in  a  capitulum.  From  this,  by 
extension  of  the  flower-stalk  (pedunculus^  here  called  rachis\  comes 
a  spike  {spica\  by  development  of  the  pedicels  an  umbel  {umbeUd)\ 
by  development  of  both,  a  raceme  (racemus) :  these  are  called  the 
simple  forms  of  inflorescence,  and  in  reality  there  are,  and  can  be, 
no  others.  If  an  inflorescence  be  enclosed  in  a  single  large  bract, 
this  is  called  a  spathe  (spatha) ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  enclosed 
in  a  circle  or  contracted  spiral  of  bracts,  the  envelope  formed  by  this 
circle  of  bracts  is  called  the  involucre  {involucrum).  The  simple 
inflorescences  may  become  combined  in  manifold  w^ays,  on  which  a 
number  of  useless  terms  have  been  founded,  with  reference  to  the 
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course  of  development,  and  composition,  mostly  merely  naming  the 
peculiar  mode  of  appearance  in  particular  families ;  e.  g.  anthela  of 
the  JuHcacea,  glomerulus  of  the  Cyperacea ;  according  to  others,  also, 
of  the  Amarantacea  and  Chenopodlacete,  moreover  panicula,  fasci- 
culus, thymus,  cyma,  &c.  with  altogether  indeterminate  definitions. 

If  the  manafacture  of  words,  without  priaciplea  of  definition,  without 
thorough  iDveEtigation  of  particulars,  has  prevailed  anywhere,  it  has  in 
tlie  study  of  the  inflorescence.  The  study  of  the  fruit  perhaps  excepted, 
there  is  uo  part  of  Botany  in  which  prevail  such  confusion,  such  a  wild 
waste  of  Byponymea,  and  yet  such  imperfection  and  incompleteness  of 
the  whole  subject,  as  here.  Perhaps  Linnseus  even  shares  the  blame  here  ; 
for  certainly  no  part  was  bo  superBcially  treated  by  him  as  the  inflores- 
cence which  he  named,  without  starting,  as  elsewhere,  from  accurate  de- 
finitions, merely  according  the  superficial  impression  of  some  few  condi- 
tions with  some  words  not  even  defined,  but  explained  by  examples.  In 
this  path  others  followed,  and  only  Roper,  opening  a  new  way,  furthered 
the  study  in  many  respects,  yet  without  finding  or  ensuring  accurate 
results.  As  yet  we  have  not  the  history  of  development  of  one  single 
inflorescence,  though  many  fancies  indeed,  as  they  have  originated  one 
out  of  another.  Since  no  principles  cun  be  laid  down  for  such  play  of 
imagination,  every  one  has  his  own,  and  every  one  takes  the  matter  in  a 
different  way,  not  merely  in  the  more  complicated,  but,  in  some  measure, 
in  the  simpler  forms  of  inflorescence.  What  a  quantity  of  paper  has  been 
written  over  during  the  last  fifty  years,  on  the  import  of  the  estra- 
axiUary  inflorescence  of  the  species  of  Solannm,  on  the  spirally  coiled 
inflorescence  of  the  Boraginacete  .'  but  has  one  single  botanist  made  an 
attempt  to  look  how  they  are  formed,  in  order  thus  to  explain  their 
nature  ?  And,  disregarding  this,  what  illogical  confusion  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  common  classification  of  inflorescences  by  almost  all 
authors !  The  inflorescence,  say  most,  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  upon  the  stalk.  The  division,  therefore,  can  only  be  founded 
on  the  difiereuce  of  arrangement.  But  very  few  inflorescences  are  de- 
fined according  to  this;  the  spndix  is  distinguished  by  the  substantiality 
of  the  rachis  ;  the  catkin,  by  the  articulation  with  the  plant,  or  with 
Bischofi"  by  the  nature  of  the  flowers  ;  the  corymbua  and  fasciculus, 
panictila  and  cymui,  according  to  Lindley,  by  the  order  of  blossoming. 
LJnk,  on  account  of  the  imaginary  want  of  bracts  in  the  Picux,  makes  a 
new  word,  in  opposition  to  the  ealalhium  of  Composite ;  but  he  calls 
the  bractless  raceme  of  the  Cruciferee  a  raceme.  Forms  of  inflorescence 
are  distinguished  by  the  order  of  opening  of  the  flowers;  but  the  inflo- 
rescence of  iPip«acus,  which  opens  its  flower  from  the  middle  upward  and 
downward,  is  a  capitulnm,  hke  those  wliich  open  the  flowers  from  below 
upward.  Here  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  one  individual  to  devise 
meansi  only  the  earnest  co-operation  of  many,  especially  of  those  who 
have  authority  in  science,  will  be  sufficient  to  introduce  gradually  a 
better  and  simpler,  consequently  an  easier,  treatment  of  the  subject. 
But  when  will  the  time  come  wherein  the  majority  of  botanists  will, 
not  seemingly,  but  according  to  the  spirit  and  the  truth,  keep  science 
steadily  in  view,  instead  of  themselves  and  the  gratiflcation  of  their 

Starting  from  the  simplest  case,  we  gain  the  following  mode  of  view- 
ing the  subject.  Flowers  originate  from  buds,  and  these  originate, 
except  the  terminal  bud,  normally  only  from  the  axils  of  leaves, 
first  and  simplest  inflorescence  is,  consequently,  the  solitary  flower 
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end  of  the  axis,  or  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves.  In  the  terminal  flower  the 
axes  of  the  flower  and  of  the  stem  are  identical ;  therefore  a  pedicel  is 
only  to  be  distinguished  when  true  articulation  warrants  a  division  of  the 
axis,  or  the  true  leaves  suddenly  pass  into  bracteoles.  In  a  gradual 
transition  no  distinction  is  possible.  The  leaf,  where  the  axillary  bud 
becomes  a  flower,  is  called  a  floral  leaf ;  if  it  deviates  importantly  in 
form  and  substance  from  the  common  leaves  of  its  plant,  it  is  cidled 
a  bract.  But  this  transition  from  floral  leaf  into  bract  is  not  sudden, 
as  both,  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  are  exactly  similar  foliar  organs, 
so  we  often  find  on  one  and  the  same  stalk  all  intermediate  forms 
between  them ;  and,  for  instance,  in  Veronica  fruHculouiy  Delphinium 
AjaciSy  EpUobium  angustifoliumj  Verbascum  thapsus,  &c,  no  one  can 
declare  where  the  flor^  leaves  cease  and  the  bracts  commence :  thus  the 
distinction  between  many  solitary  axillary  flowers  and  a  spike  or  raceme 
becomes  already  a  very  uncertain  one,  which  in  the  perfect  plant  cannot, 
indeed,  be  strictly  sustained  in  the  examples  referred  to.  But  the  devia- 
tion from  the  common  leaf  often  goes  still  further :  the  leaflets  (bracts)^ 
distinct  and  green  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  e.  g.  in  the  Dahlias^ 
become  little  dry  shreds  of  membrane  in  their  perfect  development, 
and  are  caXLed paleie*;  or  they  are  altogether  stunted,  so  that  no  trace  of 
them  can  be  perceived  in  the  perfect  inflorescence  (as  in  the  CompodUt 
to  which  is  ascribed  a  recepteiculum  nudum).  In  like  manner  we  find 
a  stunting  and  final  disappearance  of  the  bracts  in  the  UmbeOiferm  and 
BoraginacecB.  Among  the  former,  in  which  the  entire  complication  of 
bracts  in  the  simple  umbel  is  usually  called  an  involucel*^  in  the  com- 
pound one  involitcrelfy  Scandix  Pecten^  Astrantia  cauceuica^  JSupleU' 
rum^  and  Eryngium  have  true  floral  leaves,  which  pass  gradually  into 
bracts,  such  as  alone  exist  in  Dau^us  hispidus  and  Hasselquistia  cordatOy 
Oreomyrrhis  eriopoda.  In  Petroselinum  sativum  and  Heracleum  spe- 
ciosum  the  bracts  of  the  compound  umbel  are  already  stunted ;  in  Caucalis 
pulcherrima,  wholly  gone :  in  Chcerophyllum  aromaticum^  also,  the  bracts 
of  the  simple  umbel  are  small ;  in  Anthriscus,  quite  stunted  internally : 
finally,  in  Pastinaca,  Anethumy  and  Pimpinelloy  almost  all  have  dis- 
appeared. In  the  BoraginacecB  the  floral  leaves  pass  gradually  into 
bracts  in  Cerinthsy  iviLycopsis  the  bracts  are  arrested  in  development  up- 
wards, finally,  absent  in  Symphytum, 

The  CupulifercB  exhibit  another  peculiarity :  one  or  more  circles  of 
bracts  (e.  g.  in  Fagu$\  or  bracteoles  (e.  g.  in  Quercus)^  become  blended 
with  each  other,  and  continue  to  grow  with  the  ripening  fruit.  This  has 
been  called  a  cupula,\  Something  similar  occurs  in  the  bracts  oiEuphoT" 
hiacecBy  where  ten  bracts  are  usually  blended  together,  the  free  apices  of 
the  five  inner  being  usually  different  and  bent  inwards,  while  in  the 
outer  the  perfectly  free  apices,  or  the  bases  of  them,  become  developed  in 
a  fleshy  (glandular)  manner.  Both  phenomena  fall  completely  within 
the  definition  of  the  spathe.  In  the  Cruciferce  there  appear  to  be  scarcely 
any  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  no  bracts  exist ;  and  yet  I  believe  I  may 

*  Altogether  superfluous  terms. 

t  Better  partial  and  general  involucre. 

\  Link  (Elem.  Phil.  Bot.  ed.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.)  says  the  cupula  does  not  yet  exist 
in  the  flower.  He  has  apparently  never  looked  into  a  flowering  Cupuliferout  plant. 
Moreover,  there  is  not  here  any  peculiar  part  with  leaves  grown  to  it,  as  he  says,  but 
the  cupula  originates  toiely  from  blended  leaves.  The  cupula  has  no  similarity  to  the 
succulent  coat  of  the  seed  of  TaxuSy  and  is  not,  as  Link  says,  proper  to  the  Ama^aeut, 
since,  in  the  true  Amentacea,  it  does  not  occur  at  all ;  only  in  the  CupuUferttf  which 
hence  derive  their  name. 
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e  to  assume,  from  Bome  inveBtigationB  (but  few,  I  own),  tliat  they 
uo  PKist  everywhere  in  rudiment,  as,  i'or  iastance,  in  Iberu. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  very  crowded  inflorescences  become  stunted, 
especially  in  the  internal  part,  so  in  the  «xccssive  development  of  bracte, 
the  flowers  in  their  asils  are  frequently  abortive,  cbi^y  in  the  outer 
parta  of  a  very  crowded  infloreacence  (sterile  bract,  bracfea  sicrilu). 
To  this  are  referable  the  common  calyx  {calyx  communif,  anthodium,  &c.) 
of  the  Compotitie,  the  similar  circle  of  leaves  which  close  the  mouth  of 
the  Pig,  the  outer  scnles  of  the  Grasses  {gluma  Juss.,  cnlyr  Linn.,  lepi- 
cena  Rich.,  legmen  PaliHot,  fflvmar  valvie  Link),  which  either  both  or 
one,  sometimes  the  upper — sometimes  the  lower — have  no  flower  in  the 
axil.  Linh  acutely  remarks  on  this  point,  that  the  Grasses  have  a 
compound  flower  in  respect  of  this,  or  more  correctly  an  inflorescence, 
similar  to  that  of  the  CompoiittB.  We  may  apply  to  oU  these  combina- 
tions of  bracts  the  general  term  blossom- envelope  (Bhithenhiille),  which 
will  then  comprehend  the  involucmm.  of  the  Umhellifertc,  the  calyx 
commuttit  of  the  ComposittB,  the  cupula  of  the  CupulifertB,  the  invo- 
lutrum  of  the  Euphorbiacea,  the  givma  of  the  Grasses,  &c. ;  and,  by 
joining  a  clearer  and  more  accurate  distinctive  name  to  the  definition,  at 
once  free  us  from  a  vast  waste  of  terminology. 

From  these  considerations  the  general  law  may  be  expressed,  that, 
excepting  as  a  terminal  flower,  the  solitary  flower  always,  and  only^ 
appears  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  or  in  the  place  corresponding  to  that  axil. 

As  in  the  branch-buds  the  distinction  was  re<|uired  between  principal 
and  secondary  bud,  so  also  here;  of  which  condition  I  believe  no  one  has 
hitherto  ihonglit ;  yet  such  secondary  buds  distinctly  exist,  for  instance, 
in  the  inflorescence  of  Apoeynvm  andTHsamifolium,  hypericifnlium,  tic 
It  is  very  difBcult  to  say  whether  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  in- 
florescence, e.  g.  ill  PenstemoH,  belongs  here,  whove,  instead  of  one 
(terminal)  flower  in  the  bifurcating  division  of  the  peduncle,  there  are 
two,  of  which  one  with  a  longer  pedicel  projects  beyond  the  other, 
la  like  manner,  the  position  of  the  flower  of  Helianlhemum  variabile 
seems  to  nie  to  be  diverted  toward  one  side  of  the  pedicel,  because  it 
originotes  from  a  secondary  bud,  while  the  terminal  bud  docs  not  become 
developed. 

Another  peculiar  condition  esists  ia  the  bract  of  the  Limes.  The 
axillary  bud,  formed  every  year  to  persist  through  the  winter,  has  two 
opposite  lateral  bud-scales  quite  to  the  outer  side,  one  of  which  remains 
in  this  condition.  But  a  bud  is  formed  in  the  axil  of  the  other,  develop* 
ing  the  same  year,  and  becoming  blended  with  tlie  bud-scale,  which 
grows  Dp  with  it,  forms  the  peduncle,  and  thus  exhibits  a  very  decided 
example  of  proUptis,  which  outstrips  the  komolngous  organic  parts  of 
the  plant  at  least  by  three  years.  An  actual  blending  of  the  pedicel 
with  the  bracts,  like  this,  occurs  also  in  the  male  flowers  of  many  C«- 
puliferis,  e.  g.  in  Corylus,  and  in  the  flowers  of  Sawrurus. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  it  very  often  happens,  especially  in 
the  peduncle,  that  the  substance  expands  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  points 
which  are  not  the  bases  of  the  parts  seated  on  it,  and  swells  up  around 
those  bases.  Tlius  the  parts  attached  upon  it  appear  to  have  their  base 
sonk  in  little  pita  (e.  g.  in  the  receplaculum/oreolatum  of  the  Composit^\ 
or  completely  imbedded  in  little  cavities  in  the  uniform  mass,  as  in  the 
female  flowers  of  Dorsfenia.  This  condition  occurs  naturally  most 
freqaently  on  VC17  thick  peduncles,  developed  into  a  woody  or  fleshy 
sabatance. 
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A  number  of  flowers,  again,  maj  be  so  collected  together  that  thej 
appear  more  closelj  grouped,  and  assume  a  collective  form.  We  must 
first  look  at  the  simplest  case  as  the  basis,  and  this  is  afforded  by  the 
progressive  development.  In  a  bud  are  formed  intemodes,  which  are 
parts  of  one  axis  (here  called  rcichiSy  or  better  peduncUy  wherebj  one 
useless  word  will  be  got  rid  of),  together  with  the  leaves  belonging  to 
them,  and  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf  a  bud  which  develops  into  a 
simple  flower.  In  the  rudimentary  condition  the  intemodes  are  unde- 
veloped, but  this  development  is  something  coming  into  action  at  a  sub- 
sequent period ;  consequently,  the  inflorescence  which  is  simplest  and 
nearest  to  the  solitary  flower,  is  the  capiiulumj  an  axis  composed  of 
undeveloped  intemodes,  with  an  axillary  (flower)  bud,  the  first  internode 
of  which  is  not  elongated.  From  this  basis  are  developed  all  other 
simple  forms  of  infiorescence.  The  slightest  possible  alteration  is  the 
development  of  the  intemodes  of  the  peduncle.  If  this  happen  in  the 
longitudinal  direction,  the  inflorescence  is  a  spike  (/lores  in  pedunculo 
eUmgato) ;  if  horizontally,  a  calathium  {Jlores  in  peaunculo  discifomu) ; 
if  the  expansion  take  the  form  of  a  cup,  it  is  a  Fig  {Jlores  in  pedunculo 
eoncavo)*  ;  lastly,  if  the  peduncle  elongate  and  become  at  the  same  time 
very  fleshy,  it  is  a  club,  spadix  (Jlores  in  pedunculo  elongato  camoso). 
But  these  forms  do  not  constitute  distinct  members  of  a  series :  they  pass 
almost  insensibly  one  into  the  other ;  even  the  distinction  between  capi* 
iulum  and  calathium  is  not  capable  of  being  maintained,  and  those 
between  spike,  spadix,  and  capitulum  (e.  g.  the  capitulum  elongatum) 
are  just  as  uncertain. 

The  second  are  the  intemodes  of  each  single  flower,  which  may  be 
developed  in  the  same  way ;  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  only  to  the 
one  condition  of  development  in  lengthf,  in  the  first  internode  between  the 
axis  and  floral  parts  (the  pedicel^).  By  this  a  capitulum  becomes  an 
umbel ;  a  spike,  a  raceme.  The  raceme  and  spike  may  then  be  again  more 
closely  defined,  according  as  the  flowers  stand  spirally  (e.  g.  spica  spiralis 
in  Gymnadenia  odoratissima) ;  in  whorls  (e.  g.  spica  vertidllata^  in 
Myriophyllum  verticillatum)  \  pinnate  or  two-ranked  (?) ;  one-ranked 
(e.  g.  racemus  monostichus  in  Myosotis  palustris) ;  or  lastly,  all  turned 
in  one  direction  (e.  g.  racemus  secundus  in  Digitalis  purpurea),  &c. 

The  pedicel  is  an  internode  of  the  floral  axis,  and  in  fact  the  one  or 
more  occurring  between  the  axil  of  the  leaf  of  the  axis,  on  which  the 
flower  is  situated,  and  the  first  foliar  organs  of  the  flower,  or  the  last 
internode  between  the  last  leaf  or  bracteole  and  the  terminal  flower-bud. 
This  internode  may  remain  undeveloped  just  like  a  branch-bud  (Jlos 
sessilis),  or  become  more  or  less  elongated,  or  even  acquire  a  fleshy  con- 

*  This  only  differs  in  a  relative  manner  from  the  calathium.  Link  (£1.  Ph.  Bot.  edL  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  75.)  gives  as  the  distinction,  that  in  the  Fig  the  calyx  communit  is  wanting, 
whence  it  would  appear  that  he  has  never  examined  one ;  and  when  he  says  that  it 
originates  from  blended  inferior  calyces  (that  is,  inferior  ovaries),  the  words  have  no 
sense ;  since  FicuSj  like  all  its  allies,  has  perfectly  superior  ovaries,  and  the  flower  is 
even  stalked  inside  the  Fig.  Nothing  whatever  is  blended  here.  The  cup-shaped 
peduncle  in  the  Fig  is  simple  from  its  origin,  and  is  so  for  a  long  time  before  any  tnee 
of  a  flower  can  be  seen.  When  the  flowers  are  in  the  condition  of  buds,  it  is  still 
smooth,  and  only  closely  covered  by  the  involucrum,  as  in  the  Composite. 

t  Whether  any  other  occurs  at  the  time  of  flowering  I  do  not  know. 

\  Another  proof  of  the  want  of  logical  acuteness  which  one  meets  with  in  all 
manuals.  It  is  the  gravest  error  in  seientiflc  terminology  to  have  two  words  for  one 
thing  (peduncttlus  and  pecUcellus  for  the  internode  beneath  a  flower),  and  then  to  apply 
one  of  these  words  to  a  widely  different  object  {pedunculuM  to  the  axis  on  which  flowers 
are  situated). 
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sistence  at  a  later  period,  e.  g.  Anacardium^  &c.  It  difiPers  still  less  from 
the  lowest  intemode  of  an  axillary  twig  *  than  the  flower-bud  does  from 
the  leaf-bud.  Both  are  developed  sometimes  before  the  unfolding  of  the 
bud  (e.  g.  in  the  so-called  gemmce  stipitatcB  in  Liriodendroriy  and  the 
flower-buds  in  Asclepias),  sometimes  during  its  unfolding  (e.  g.  leaf-buds 
in  7\'£fa),  sometimes  not  at  all  (e.  g.  lateral  branch  of  Ligustrum  vvlgare 
and  eyeryjios  sessilis). 

The  simple  forms  of  inflorescence  just  mentioned,  may  combine 
again  in  manifold  ways  into  compound  inflorescenci^s.  We  have 
here  to  distinguish  the  homomorphous  (pure)  from  the  heteromor- 
phous  (mixed),  e.  g.  the  so-called  spica  of  the  Grasses  is  a  spica 
composUa ;  the  umbella  of  the  UmbelUferfe  an  umbella  composita  = 
pure  inflorescences.  But  here  we  must  necessarily  distinguish  between 
a  capitulum  and  an  umbel,  originating  from  the  combination  of  several, 
and  yet  similar  to  a  simple  inflorescence,  both  from  the  actually  simple 
and  the  properly  compound  {capitulis  capifatis,  umhellis  umbeUatis).  I 
would  propose  for  this  the  name  polycentric,  since  in  capitula  and  umbels 
the  undeveloped  axis  represents,  as  it  were,  a  centre  from  which  the 
flowers  go  out.  Such  polycentric  capitula  and  umbels  occur  in  most 
Labiatigy  e.  g.  in  Marrubium  infloresc,  capitula  poh/centrica  spicata. 
The  panicles  of  most  of  the  species  of  Bromus  and  Festuca  are  spictB 
umbeUaUB  umbellis  spicatisy  or  spiccB  racemoscs  racemis  umbellaiiSy 
umbelhs  spicatis.  The  anthuri  of  Rumex  are  (polycentric  ?)  umbellcB 
(capitula)  spicata  spicis  racemosis ;  the  inflorescence  of  many  LabiaUe, 
umbelliB  (or  capitula)  spicata  =  heteromorphous  inflorescences,  &c. 
But  here  the  mistake  of  the  present  mode  of  treating  the  inflorescence 
comes  in,  that  definite  forms  of  inflorescence  are  predicated  fully  of 
particular  families,  and  thus  combinations  of  the  most  varied  nature 
included  under  one  name.  Under  panicle  are  comprehended  the  most 
heterogeneous  inflorescences  possible,  and  the  definition  can  only  be  such 
as  "  All  inflorescences  of  the  Grasses  which  are  fwt  spica  composita 
(tpica)^  therefore  a  definition  logically  incorrect.  So  in  many  systematic 
works  every  inflorescence  among  the  Junceec  is  called  an  anthela ;  but 
bow  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  this  multiplicity  of  inflorescences  by  one 
name,  if  we  hold  views  at  all  sound  of  scientific  terminology  ?  Is  it  not 
the  most  frivolous  trifling  with  words  to  name  umbels,  capitula,  spikes, 
racemes,  and  all  their  combinations,  anthela,  and  yet  to  distinguish 
aniheloy  capituliformiSy  spicte/ormiSf  &c.,  when  anthela  cannot  here  mean 
anything  but  injflorescentia  Juncearum  ?  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  man 
scientifically  educated  (not  merely  taught)  can  seek  and  find  science  in 
sach  ringing  changes  on  words.  And  this  not  all :  the  term  anthela, 
although  it  has  no  meaning,  must  also  be  ap])lied  to  the  inflorescence  of 
the  CyperacecBy  which,  with  its  stunted  flowers  combined  into  a  spike, 
is  entirely  different  in  its  essential  nature.  The  cause,  indeed,  lies  in 
this :  —  It  is  found  too  troublesome,  in   the  cases  of  very   complicated 

*  Link  says  it  grows  forth  after  and  beneath  the  flower,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  twigs.  If  he  had  actually  traced  the  development  of  a  few  flower-buds,  he 
woold  know  that  there  is  nothing  in  this.  Every  branch-bud  is  formed,  like  the 
flower-bud,  as  a  gemma  Messilis ;  whether  it  developes  single  internodes  longitudinally 
afterwards  is  a  matter  which  varies  equally  in  both.  Link  says  further,  that  it  wholly 
or  partially  withers  with  the  flower  (he  should  have  said  with  the  fruit  or  male  flower), 
and*  indeed,  fSUls  off;  a  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  all  annual  stems  (e.  g.  with 
Aigtnkgioj  Aeonitum,  umbelliferous  plants,  &c.),  which  therefore  does  not  distin- 
giush  it. 
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inflorescences  in  particular  families,  to  investigate  minutely  their  com- 
position from  simple  inflorescences ;  and  it  is  found  more  pleasant  to  make 
a  collective  word,  which  may  then  be  defined  a  little  closer  (although 
very  superficially)  by  a  few  adjectives.  To  this  want  of  profundity  we 
owe  the  catalogue  of  sins  of  synonymy*;  since  in  the  total  want  of 
scientific  ground  for  such  modes  of  naming,  every  one  has  an  equal  right 
to  assert  his  imaginary  wisdom. 

§  140.  Both  peduncle  and  pedicel  may  fall  off  soon  after  the 
development  of  the  flower  ( p.  caducus),  e.  g.  the  male  flowers  of 
SaliXy  &c.,  or  with  the  ripe  fruit  (/?.  deciduus)^  e.  g,  in  Cerasus 
avium;  or  remain  upon  the  axis  after  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
and  scattering  of  the  seed  ( p, persistens),  e.  g.  Aquilegia  vulgaris; 
or  even  become  altered  in  various  ways  by  growth,  during  the 
rij>ening  of  the  fruit  (/?.  excrescens)^  e.  g.  Anacardiuniy  Havenia 
dulciSf  &c. 

That  each  part  of  a  plant  may  endure  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
may  remain  in  connection  with  the  entire  structure  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  and  undergo  alteration  in  various  ways  subsequently  to  its 
first  appearance,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  peduncle  and  pedicel ;  and,  instead 
of  saying  this  once  and  for  all,  it  is  superfluously  repeated  for  every  part 
in  botanical  manuals,  as  though  there  were  a  lack  of  matter.  In  the 
study  of  the  inflorescence,  however,  a  special  import  has  been  at- 
taclied  to  this  universal  property,  and  the  spica  and  amentum  have  been 
distinguished  according  to  it.  The  three  first  conditions  do  not  belong 
at  all  to  morphology,  but  are  vital  phenomena ;  the  last  is  referable  to  the 
morphology  of  the  axial  organs,  not  of  the  inflorescence.  But  I  was 
obliged  to  mention  the  matter  here  to  prevent  obscurity  in  the  following 
review  of  the  kinds  of  inflorescence  usually  admitted. 

§  141.  It  is  dependent  on  some  peculiarities  connected  with  the 
vitality  of  the  plant,  the  causes  of  which  are  unfortunately  still 
quite  unknown  to  us,  and  can  only  be  perceived  as  special  proper- 
ties, that  sometimes  this,  sometimes  that,  portion  of  the  whole  plant, 
but  in  a  specifically  regular  course,  is  advanced  in  growth  and 
development  toward  perfection.  This  is  seen  in  the  flower-buds, 
which  open  and  blow  in  regular  procession,  according  to  definite 
laws.    On  the  simple  axis  only,  the  following  conditions  occur:  — 

1.  The  unfolding  of  the  flowers  follows  the  order  of  their  age. 
The  older  flowers,  lying  undermost,  bloom  first ;  and  the  upper  ones 
gradually  follow.     This  is  termed  a  centripetal  inflorescence  {in- 

jlorescentia  centripetal    It  occurs  in  Philadelphus^  Isotoma  axillaris. 

2.  The  unfolding  of  the  flowers  follows  the  reverse  order,  so 
that  the  upper  and  latest-formed  buds  open  first,  and  the  older 
ones  follow  in  regular  course.  This  is  termed  a  centrifugal  in- 
florescence (injl.  centrifuga);  it  occurs  in  Clematis  integrifolia, 
Saxijraga^  &c. 

•  The  v.'iniiy  of  wishing  to  be  referred  to  is  the  parent  of  most  useless  words ;  and 
this  disease  will  not  come  to  an  end  until  the  catalogue  of  synonyraes  is  understood  to 
be  a  botanical  pillory,  wherein  a  man  becomes  abased  lower  for  every  time  he  stands  in 
it :  then  people  will  be  careful  of  making  new  words,  without  suflficient  scientific 
grounds.  Of  such  men  as  Robert  Brown  I  am  not  afraid ;  for  those  people  always 
make  the  most  new  words  who  are  least  capable  of  doing  actual  work  in  science. 
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3.  The  blooming  follows  no  such  simple  order;  it  may  com- 
mence in  the  centre^  and  proceed  both  upwards  and  downwards 
simultaneously^  as  in  the  capitula  of  Dipsacus;  or  the  upper  and 
middle  buds  may  begin  to  open  simultaneously,  and  the  blooming 
proceed  downward  in  two  divisions,  as  in  Campanula  Medium, 
This  may  be  termed  indefinite  inflorescence  {infl.  vaga). 

In  compound  axes  the  same  condition  occurs  with  respect  to 
main  axes  and  adventitious  axes,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
uniform  with  the  law  for  the  simple  axis.  Thus,  in  most  Com- 
pasitcB  the  in/l,  centripeta  frequently  occurs  in  the  single  capitula ; 
and  in/i.  centrifuga  in  the  side  branches,  in  relation  to  one  another, 
as  occurs  in  Centaurea  calocephala:  in  Sanguisorba^  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  main  capitula,  as  well  as  the  side  branches,  exhibit  infl. 
centrifuga.  The  generality  of  the  Lahiatm  exhibit  in  the  inflo- 
rescence of  the  individual  side  branches,  an  infl,  centrifuga^  whilst 
the  branches  themselves  are  centripe tally  developed. 

This  relation  of  condition,  as  is  self-evident,  is  one  altogether  foreign 
to  the  inflorescence,  i.  e.  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  and  belongs  to 
the  vital  phenomena  of  the  plant  as  a  whole ;  unfortunately,  however, 
through  want  of  clear  logic,  it  has  become  entangled  in  the  study  of  the 
inflorescence,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  refer  to  it  here.  Any  brain 
with  a  little  logic  in  it,  will  readily  see  that  the  course  of  the  unfolding 
of  the  flowers  does  not  possess  equal  importance  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  single  flowers,  in  establishing  the  various  kinds  of  inflorescence ; 
but  at  most  may  subordinately  contribute,  in  one  and  the  same  species  of 
inflorescence,  specific  distinctions  for  single  groups,  genera,  or  species 
of  plants. 

§  142.  Upon  the  condition  of  structure  we  have  here  little  to 
say,  since  this  subject  was  necessarily  forestalled  in  the  axis  and  leaf; 
and  here  only  relations  of  position  alone  come  into  the  question. 
The  bracts  and  bracteoles  are  commonly  formed  of  thin-walled 
cellular  tissue,  delicate,  and  often  coloured  * ;  sometimes  in  entire 
families  of  plants,  they  are  perfectly  dry  and  sapless.  Tlie  vascular 
bundles  of  the  pedicels  sometimes  stand  in  definite  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  floral  leaves. 

REVIEW   OP   THE   INFLORESCENCE   IN   GENERAL. 

§  143.  A,  The  solitary  flower,  as  terminal  or  axillary  flower  {flos 
soUtariuSi  term,  vel  axill).  The  latter  may  be  situated  in  whorls, 
and  then  form  a  verticil  (yerticillus), 

B.     Simple  Inflorescence, 

a,  Inflorescentia  centripeta. 

1.  The  eapitulum.  The  undeveloped  axis  is  here  usually  en- 
larged upward,  with  a  fleshy  or  spongy  substance,  and  the  more 

*  CohnUHs^  i.  e.  of  some  other  colour  than  green. 
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80  if  the  number  of  flowers  is  very  great.  .  It  may  be  more  mi- 
nutely designated  as  simple,  discoid,  cupulate,  lageniform,  conical, 
and  cylindrical,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  one  or  another.  The 
last  form  then  passes  gi^ually  into  the  spadix. 

Special  varieties  are :  — 

a.  The  calathium  {anthodium  Ehrh.,j^<0«  compositus  Linn.)  A 
many-flowered  capitulum,  whose  single  flowers  stand  in  the  axils 
of  more  or  fewer  stunted  bracts,  and  are  surrounded  with  one  or 
more  circles  of  sterile  bracts,  as  in  the  family  of  the  CampositcB, 

h.  The  caenanthium  Nees,  hypanthodium  Link,  exactly  like 
the  preceding  inflorescence,  in  some  UrticeaccB,  The  cup-shape  of 
the  peduncle  in  Ficus  is  no  distinction,  since  it  is  wanting  in  Dor^ 
stenia  ;  and  it  exists  in  some  CompositcB ;  the  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  sterile  bracts,  which  are  as  much  stunt^  in  Dor- 
atenia  as  they  are  clearly  present  in  Ficus. 

2.  The  spike  (spica)  in  very  various  forms.     The  kinds  are :  — 

a.  The  catkin  {amentum),  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  falls 
off  entire  or  by  its  imperfect  flowers.  The  male  inflorescence  of 
CupulifercB,  SalicacetSy  Betulinets,  and  some  few  other  plants. 

b.  The  spadix.  A  closely  crowded  spike,  or  partially  a  cylin- 
drical capitulum  with  fleshy  peduncle;  in  AroidetB^  Maize,  and 
some  other  Grasses,  and  in  Palms,  in  the  last  of  which  it  is  often 
compound  {spadix  ramosus). 

c.  The  cone  {strohilus  or  conus).  A  cylindrical  capitulum  or 
solid  spike,  on  which  the  individual  foliar  organs  become  woody 
scales ;  as  in  the  ConifercBy  the  CasuarinacecBy  the  Betulinece,  and 
some  others. 

d.  The  spikelet  {spiculd).  The  simple  inflorescence  of  the 
Grasses  and  CyperacecB ;  namely,  a  few-flowered  spike,  whose 
flowers  have  no  bracts,  surrounded  at  the  basis  by  one  or  two 
sterile  bracts  {ylumce).* 

3.  The  umbel  {umbetta)  in  the  UmbellifercB ;  when  compound 
termed  umbellule  {umbellula), 

4.  The  raceme  {racemus)  occurs  in  very  different  forms ;  it  is 
usual  to  distinguish  in  it  — 

a.  The  corymb  {corymbus),  a  pyramidal  raceme. 


/3.  InfloresceiUia  centHfuga. 

5.  The  cyme  or  false  umbel  {cyma\  a  corymb  with  inflor.  cert" 
trifuga. 

N.  B.  That  only  singular  cases  are  distinguishied  in  these  is 
a  proof  of  the  totally  imscientific  patching  together  of  termino- 
logy. The  compound,  raceme,  the  compound  umbel,  and  capitulum, 
with  inflor.  centrifuga,  are  all  called  a  cyme  {cyma\  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  commonest  scientific  laws.     DeCandoUe  has  further 

*  This,  as  Link  cleverly  observed,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  spike  as  the 
eedathium  to  the  capitulum. 
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applied  the  term  cyme  to  the  inflorescence  of  the  Borafftnacece,  which^ 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  unrolls  itself,  he 
terms  ct/ma  scorpiaides  ;  and  he  adds  the  fiction,  that  the  under- 
most, first-blooming  flower  is  really  the  terminal  blossom,  and  the 
second,  the  terminal  blossom  of  side  axis,  is  developed  in  a  dispro- 
portionate degree,  &c.  From  the  rolling  up  there  is  just  as  little 
to  be  deduced  as  from  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  leaves  of 
Ficus  and  CycadacetB.  The  position  of  the  bracts,  as  seen  in  Ce- 
rinthe^  contradicts  this  fiction ;  and  the  history  of  the  development, 
which  can  alone  determine  the  point,  appears  to  me  to  prove  (I 
own  from  a  few  very  imperfect  observations)  that  here  a  one-sided 
raceme  or  spike  is  present,  whose  unrolling  is  only  a  peculiar 
situation  of  the  buds. 


C.    Once  compound  Inflorescences, 

a.  Pure  or  homomorpbous. 
a.   Inflorescentia  centripeta. 

6.  The  spike  of  the  Grasses  (spica).  Several  spikes  united  in  a 
spicate  arrangement,  as  in  the  Grasses ;  the  component  spikes  are 
termed  spikelets  {spicules), 

7.  The  umbel  (umbella);  umbels  united  in  umbels;  the  com- 
ponents are  termed  umbellules  {umhellulai), 

N.B.  Sound  terminology  would  have  long  ago  rejected  these 
words,  and  exchanged  them  for  spica  and  umbella  composita, 

8.  The  panicle  (panicula);  see  No.  11. 

None  of  the  remaining  combinations  deserve  special  names,  and 
may  probably  be  classed  among  those  mentioned  under  9  and  11. 

b.  Inflorescentia  cenirifuga, 

9.  The  cyme  or  false  umbel  {cymd) ;  see  No.  5.  and  No.  14. 

10.  The  anthela;  see  No.  16. 

/3.  Mixed  or  heteromorphous. 
a.  Inflorescentia  centrifuga. 

b.  Inflorescentia  centripeta. 


See  No.  14. 


See  No.  11. 

D.   Many  times  compound  Inflorescences, 
a.    Inflorescentia  centripeta. 
11.  The   panicle  (panicula).      Every  many-branched   inflores- 
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I  Grasses  universally,  and  otherwise  only  in  dereloped 


cence ; 
peJic«U. 

12.  The  tbyrae  {thifrxua),  a  panicle,  with  very  short  pedicels;  i 
with  the  exception  of  Grasses,  found  almost  universally. 

Both  tenns  arc  applied  also  to  once  compound  iritloreMencee.  J 
DeCaudolie  uses  the  terra  thyrxus  for  Ihose  in  which  inflor.  cen- 
trifuga  and  centripcta  are  mingled;  others  differently;  all  Bri)itra-  \ 
rily.  I 

13.  The  antktirus,  an  inflorescence  that  has  the  kind  of  aspect  of  ' 
that  of  the  Amaranlhus  candatut  or  the  Chenopodiaee^. 

b.   Iiijlurticetitia  ceJitriJaga. 

14.  The  cyme  (ci/ma),  also  in  manifold  combinations,  in  wluch, 
however,  we  do  not  consider  whether  the  side  ramifications  follow 
the  inflor.  centripcta  or  centrifaga  in  longer  pediccU. 

\6.  The  buuch  (fasciculus),  a  uianituld  compoimd  cynWi  with 
short  pedicels,  and  rather  crowded. 

16.  The  Antitela,  all  kinds  of  inflorescences  in  the  Jitncete  and 
C>/perace(B. 

17.  The  glomerule  (t/hmcruhts),  many  inflorescences  that  ap- 
pear almost  like  a  capitulum,  and  consist  only  of  ill-furmed,  im-. 
perfect  flowers,  as  in  some  Chenopodiacea,  Urlicacca,  and  Juncaeea. 

I  leave  every  one  wilh  thinking  faculticB  to  draw  for  himself  the  sid 
concla^ions  which  tlie  preceding  survey  ntforda;  ami  I  think  thnt  1  ba«e 
not  to  defend  myself  to  any  one  who  ia  acquainted  with  our  littfrattm^ 
againnt  the  charge  that  the  foregoing  is  n  frivolous  vagary  of  tay 
humour.  Riiper  flrat  allempted  a  Bcientific.  development  of  the  inSo" 
rescencc.  No  one  that  I  know  of  has  followed  him,  exci^pt  Liodl^.. 
Phy»iologisU  seem  not  to  have  accounted  it  of  sufficient  importance.. 
Syatematiats  have  too  mui^h  to  do  with  their  herbaria,  and  it  is  mucll 
easier  to  coin  a  new  word  than  to  study  minutely  the  progressive  de- 
velopment through  a  large  series  of  plants.  For  the  sake  of  those  unac-' 
quaint«d  with  these  matters  I  will  insert  the  following  examples: — In 
I.nl'i$  cortiiculatus :  Koch  (Syn.  Fl.  Germ.),  a  capitulum.  Klinth  (Fl. 
Berol.),  an  umbella,  Rcichenbnch  (Fl.  Excurs.),  actually  &f<iscietdut.  To 
EriophoTum  vaginatum  Kunth  gives  B  tpiea  :  Koch,  a  spicula.  For  Cta- 
diunt  Maritcua  Kunth  bos  umbella  axillares  et  /crminatef ;  Koch,  AtUh^» 
axillarrg  et  terrain. ;  Keichenbuch.c^wffi  .4.c(  /. ;  in  Itolcpit  tuptna  :  Koeb 
tpiculis  in  Jascieulum  aggregatit :  Kunth,  gpioit  cotiglameratit.  I  hsvft 
here  omitted  the  French  and  English  bolanists,  or  the  matter  wouM 
have  been  stiU  more  glaring. 

I  have  also  omitted  the  great  crowd  of  synonymes  as  altogether  use- 
less, and  even  only  introduced  the  more  useful  of  the  names  of  peculiar 
inflorescences  i  otherwise  I  must  have  written  a  whole  book  upon  iheoti 
and  truly  one  upon  empty  words. 

II.    Of  the  Parts  of  the  Flowernt  the  Timr  of  Blooming. 


§  144.  The  flower  origiuatea  from  a  bud  {gfin 
^  termed  alahnstrux),  nod  ie  nothing  more  than  i 


in,  here  eoEumnid* 
particular  modi^* 
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cation  in  the  perfecting  of  the  parts  contained  in  the  bud ;  namely, 
the  several  foliar  organs  and  intemodes.  It  has  been  already 
shown^  that  only  two  essential  processes  of  development,  and  from 
those  only  two  essential  organs,  as  fundamental  organs,  can  exist 
in  the  plant ;  namely,  the  axis  and  leaf.  All  the  several  parts  of 
the  flower  must,  therefore,  be  referable  to  these  fundamental  organs, 
and  be  traced  back  to  them.  Since  Goethe's  time,  this  tracing 
back  has  been  termed  the  Metamorphosis  of  plants.  Originally, 
this  mode  of  considering  the  flower  rested  solely  on  comparative 
morphology,  and  the  observation  of  cases  in  which  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  usual  processes  of  development,  in  some  or  all  parts  of 
the  flower,  caused  those  parts  to  reassume  forms  in  which  it  was 
not  difficult  to  recognise  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  organ  from 
which  they  had  been  produced.  This  latter  has  been  termed  re- 
•  trogressive  metamorphosis ;  as  examples  of  it,  we  may  mention  the 
different  monstrosities,  the  doubling  of  a  flower  through  the  transi- 
tion of  the  stamens  into  petals,  the  transition  of  the  petals  and 
sepals  into  the  common  leaves  of  the  plant,  &c.  This  mode  of 
establishing  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  metamorphosis  has, 
however,  two  essential  faults :  since,  in  the  first  place,  it  seeks  to 
obtain  individual  facts  by  means  of  hypotheses  and  comparisons ; 
while,  secondly,  its  progress  depends  entirely  upon  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  only  correct  and  sure  ground  on  which  to  rest 
this  doctrine,  is  the  history  of  development,  and  this,  only  quite 
recently  recognised,  is  as  yet  pursued  by  few  investigators ;  hence 
the  doctrine  as  a  whole  still  exhibits  many  deficiencies,  imperfec- 
tions, and  uncertainties. 

The  doctrine  of  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  is  still  partially  treated 
as  a  special  section  of  Botany,  although  it  is  in  fact  no  other  than  an 
isolated  fragmentary  application  of  the  only  really  scientific  principle 
which  botany  can  at  present  possess ;  namely,  that  of  progressive  de- 
velopment. By  most  persons,  however,  the  matter  was  long,  by  some 
even  still,  regarded  as  an  agreeable  fantasy,  playing  round  science ;  the 
blame  of  this  rested  partly  upon  the  manner  in  which  Metamorphosis 
was  introduced  into  science. 

Kven  LinnaBus  had  a  presentiment  of  something  of  the  kind,  and  in 
his  Prolepsis  Plantarum  (Amocnit.  Academ.  vol.  vi.  p.  324. )  carried  it 
out  in  such  a  way,  that,  starting  from  the  consideration  of  a  perennial 
plant  with  regular  periodicity  of  vegetation  (as  in  our  forest  trees),  he 
explained  the  collective  floral  parts  from  the  bracts  onward,  as  the  col- 
lective foliar  product  of  a  five-ye.ar  old  shoot,  which,  by  anticipation 
and  modification,  was  developed  in  one  year.  This  view  is,  in  the  first 
place,  taken  from  the  most  limited  point  possible — from  the  examination 
of  a  plant  of  our  climate ;  and,  secondly,  imagined  and  carried  out  with 
great  want  of  clearness.  Up  to  the  formation  of  the  flower  in  the  axil 
of  the  bract,  the  matter  holds,  perhaps ;  but  from  thence  the  explanation 
18  restricted  to  the  laying  down  of  his  untenable,  and,  in  the  highest 
d^ree,  superficial  anatomical  notions  as  to  the  connection  of  tlie  floral 
parts  with  the  elements  of  the  stem ;  and  only  in  a  few  very  indefinite 
words  is  it  indicated  of  every  floral  part,  that  it  (for  instance^  the  stamen) 
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uorresponds  to  the  axilUry  bud  of  the  preceding  (tbe  petulX  and  no  >t* 
temjkt  is  made  to  elucidate  liow  it  Uappeua  that  the  axillary  hud  uf  tha 
calyx  appears  only  ia  one  leaf  (petal),  and  yet  developes  its  axillary  bud  ■ 
at  once,  which  again  is  stunted  to  a  single  leaf;  finally,  the  usual  al- 
tei'iiatu  posidon  of  tlje  floral  partd,  directly  cootradicting  the  whole  fictioi^ 
is  not  entered  into  at  all. 

C.  Fr.  Wolff  (Theoria  Generationis,  1764)  opened  the  true  and  only 
path  hy  which  this  doctrine  con  be  carried  through,  in  making  good  tli« 
study  of  development  as  the  true  principle  in  Botuny,  as  in  other  sci- 
ences. He  erred,  certainly,  in  pulicular  conclusions ;  for  instancCi  1 
determining  the  stamens  to  be  modified  axillary  buds  of  the  petii]«.  Bi4 
all  his  intelligent  activity  remained  altogether  lost  to  Uotany,  a  fact 
readily  e:(plained  by  the  scientitic  spirit  of  those  days.* 

Long  atVer  Wolff,  Goethe  wrote  his  "  Versuch,  die  Metamorphose  d 
Pflwuen  Ku  erklaren,"  (Gotha,  1790),  in  which  he  correctly  explainel 
most  of  the  floral  parts,  up  to  the  carpellary  leaves,  as  foliar  organs. 
With  his  method  of  mere  comparisons  and  references  to  nionstrofiitiei^ 
he  could  not,  of  course,  pronounce  any  thing  ori^nal  and  profound  m  M' 
the  structure  of  the  gcrmen.  There  he  introduced,  from  ScheUIng^ 
doctrines,  the  fantastic  comparison  with  an  nltemating  contrac.tioa  i 
expansion,  from  which,  in  connection  with  a  gradual  refinement,  p 
ceeded  the  difference  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  This  lust  was  soon 
diYipped.  Goetl>o  found  little  hearing  at  first  in  Botany,  especially  la 
Germany  where  the  very  stupidest  materialism  of  the  Linnscaa  adiool 
prevailed  ;  Jussieu  and  Usteri  first  mentioned  bis  ideas  in  scientific  Bo* 
tany.  Rut  it  was  DeCandolle  ( Organ ographie.  Purls,  1827)  who  first 
called  general  attention  lo  this  branch  (or  rather  main  trunk)  of  Botany, 
and  thus  the  so-called  metamorphosis  of  plants  gradually  come  to  its 
place  as  a  special  chapter  in  the  revision  of  the  science.  Wolff's  idea^ 
were  not  indicated  hy  a  single  syllable,  at  most  he  was  cited  with  philo^ 
logical  profundity  as  Goethe's  predecessor,  and  thus  the  whole  doctria^, 
in  the  absence  of  the  only  correct  method,  remained  without  any  easeii' 
tial  influence  for  the  advancement  of  Botany.  As  to  the  import  ol 
calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  and  carpel  as  foliar  organs  all,  except  a  fi~  ~ 
heretics,  were  soon  agreed.  The  seed-buds  (ovules)  were  left  to  orij 
nate  aa  buds  on  tlie  borders  of  the  carpellary  leaves,  and  no  great  trooU 
was  taken  about  the  thousand  contradictions  which  lay  close  at  hand  , 
The  parlicnlor  families,  more  complicated  in  their  structure,  the  piittb 
of  which  could  not  so  readily  bo  referred  to  carpellary  leaves,  &c^  tkea 

■  Eien  now  but  fev  baluiisti  have  an  idea  of  Ihe  jmportanoc  of  the  hiMacj 
deielopmeiit  -,  and  wl]i1e  animal  pliytjalogj  pra(;retHs  wiih  wondeiful  rapiiUlj  throi 
the  conitant  application  of  llie  corrKt  melhod  —  while  in  i(  erery  tiling  diSeMtiei 
npinioD  soon  becomes  obliteialed,  bccauae  the  principle,  u  lo  tbe  confctnca  of  >rt 
all  are  agreed,  Ihe  (kill  in  manipuliilion,  which  eierj  one  mual  acquire  aa  im  indiif 
■abttt  preparation  for  profonod  attidy.  cau«s  Fverj  qui^tion  lii  be  quickly  iind  aan 
Blly  decided  —  Botany  remains  hopelessly  behind  all  Ihe  tcieooea.  Endlei*  coM 
iboul  Iha  commonest  things  eonsutne  Die  bed  time,  and  the  scirace  motes  not ;  boet 
most  botanists  either  place  side  by  side,  as  of  equal  value,  or  mike  selection*  ft) 
vithout  Judgment  (and  lake  therefore,  according  lo  accident,  somellmci  untrtith.  Ml 
limes  truth),  all  thai  is  ipcen  them  by  (he  lev  inquirers  *ho  ha*e  taken  t''  '  ' 
Aa  to  critical  re-inireili|^tion,  it  is  not  lo  be  thought  uf  by  most.  Tbe  moi 
organ  in  Phanerogamous  plaouii  ll>e  anther :  how  many  botaoists  ate  then  who  kt 
Ihe  stnittura  of  an  snUier  perfectly  IVom  their  own  exp«riei>o«  ?  Hence  we  fioi)  in  iM 
■  of  botanists  of  the  greatest  reputation,  things  ilalcd  about  the  tuilher*  wl 
'  are  noi  a  whit  belter  Ilun  if  J.  MUUtr  were  lo  dc!^cribe  the  human  lungi 
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became  tlie  tilting-ground  for  wLat  were  in  part  most  adveotarou^ 
fantftsies  and  fictions.  The  unfortunate  seed  which  Goethe  sowed, 
sprang  up  with  sad  rapidity ;  and  next  to  SchelLingiBm,  we  owe  it  to 
ham  *  tLat,  in  Botany,  whims  of  the  imagination  have  taken  the  plaee  of 
earnest  and  acute  scientific  inveatigaHun.  In  that  unbounded  region 
every  individual's  imagiuation  had  naturally  equal  right ;  there  was  a 
total  want  of  any  acienti6c  prin<?iple  which  should  undertake  the  deci- 
Mon  between  differing  opinions  of  any  method,  tbe  recognised  accuracy 
of  which  could  give  security  for  the  results  of  an  investigation. 

I  iutvQ  striven,  in  my  methodological  introduction,  to  derelope  such  a 
principle  for  Botany,  out  of  the  coDtemplation  of  its  object  i  and  I  hero 
once  more  express  my  firm  conviction,  that  without  rigid  carrying 
through  of  the  investigation  of  development,  in  the  total  as  in  the  sin- 
gular. Botany  is.  and  will  remain,  an  unacientific  game  of  purely  arbi- 
trary arrangement  and  combination  of  uncomprehended  forms.  In  spite 
of  our  by  far  less  difficult  probleui.  Zoology  has  far  outstripped  us,  and 
has  shown  us  the  road  which  properly  she  should  have  learned  &om  us. 
We  must  follow  behind,  if  every  botanist  does  not  in  time  become  red 
with  aliame,  who  takes  in  band  a  work  of  Miiller,  Schwann,  Rcichert, 
fiaer,  Ratbke,  Siebold,  Wagner,  and  all  the  hundred  others,  by  the  side 
of  whom  we  can  scarce  place  half  a  dozen. 

Following  Robert  Brown,  I  first  sought  to  apjdy  the  investigation  of 
development  to  the  discovery  of  the  structure  of  flowers.  In  this  man- 
ner 1  found  the  ezplunaiion  of  the  flower  of  the  Grasses,  the  Carices,  the 
composition  of  the  involucre  in  Euphorbm,  Ac.  With  my  deceased  friend 
Vogel,  I  published  the  first  perfect  history  of  development  of  the  flower 
of  a  Lrffuminosa.     After  a  considerable  time  some  botanists  followed 
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aodTiibing™,  IB17.p.l2a.):— 

"  Huraboldl  Muds  me  bi«  ffork  *ilb  a  flattering  picture,  by  whiefa  he  indicaten  that  poetry 
taaj  indeed  altnin  lo  lIAing  Ihcveil  of  Nature  ;  and  if  he  admits  it.  who  will  deny  it?" 
Humboldt  certainly  meant  no  more  by  this  than  Ihal  a  poet,  who  by  his  iumoH  nature  ia 
led  to  it.  may,  in  parliculat  oases,  conceive  the  universal  (that  is,  the  univenwl  human), 
and  enn  may  succeed,  by  the  Eoalcmplali0n  of  Naiure  alone,  in  finding  ■  happy 
thought,  wilbout  that  thought  itself  being  alrendy  science,  and  without  admitting  th« 
posaibiUly  of  itv  becoming  an  integrant  part  of  it  uulil  further  carried  out  and  inve^ 
•  ligalcd.  The  tnisukcn  meaning  which  Goethe  attributed  to  the  words,  that  a  poetic 
tnuoKDt  of  nature  could  be  placed  on  ■  Icrel.  or  even  preferred,  to  the  rigidly  soien- 
liic  eould  not  have  existed  in  Humboldt'*  mind.  But  it  happened  juat  at  a  time 
when  the  misty  bnaticism  of  Sohclling's  •■  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  built  on  the  same 
want  oTpajchological  intestigstion.  stirred  up  together  imagination  and  intellect,  musingi 
and  thought,  poetry  and  science,  into  a  mixture  a.^  distasteful  to  tbc  true  poet  as  to  the 
dew  thinker.  Tliis  has  brought  much  trouble  upon  ut  in  science,  and.  especially  in 
Botany,  caused  a  gnawing  diseaut  of  develapment.  Zoology  soon  recovered  from  thii 
fever,  since  it  bad  it  that  time  already  devclogied  abundance  of  healthy  Julceai  but 
Bcrtany,  which  then  was  staggering  about  as  the  melancholy  LinitiEan  akelelun.  had 
longer  to  lutTer  ;  siuce,  judging  from  the  preceding  condition,  the  ruddy  hue  of  fever 
WH  taken  for  a  iign  of  health.  Poetry  and  science  are  two  regions  distinct  !□  their 
inmost  essence,  which  both  lose  their  whole  value  when  they  are  intermingled.  A 
pDMioal  treatment  of  Mience,  and  eapecially  of  philosophy,  the  most  strict  of  all  sciencea, 
a  B  repugnant  and  distasteful  to  Ibe  clearly  educated  mind,  as  if  one  should  strike  a 
bargain,  order  a  coat,  or  call  a  servant  in  a  poclicaJ  speech.  A  learned  poem  is  empty 
versified  prose  —  a  remnant  of  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages  —  poetical  science 
i*  a  troubled  mysticism  of  a  cloudy  fatiatie,  of  whom,  indeed,  in  the  impcrfccl  cduca- 
lioD  of  our  thinking  powers  in  youth,  there  will  long  exist  instances. 
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me,  and  have  in  part  confirmed  llie  I'orrecliiesa  of  my  views.  The  J 
waa  Geleznoff  in  Tradescantia  vinfintea  (Uuli.  de  la  Soc,  Imp^  des  N«l 
de  Moscau,  torn.  xvi.  1843).  lie  was  still  doubtful  whether  the  stamcB 
did  not  arise  earliur  than  the  porolla.  Duchnrtre  apakc  more  decided!' 
on  this  point,  with  ivgard  to  the  Afahacea  (Cooiple  rrndu,  1844,  afyuiO 
ISMars),  and  the/'rim«/ac«B  (ibid. s6ance,  IMJuiu).  On  tb<;  other  bi 
Barn6oud  confirmed  my  observations  compieleiy,  througli  the  inveat ._. 
tion  of  the  Hantar/inacea  and  JHtimlntginaeeee  (Compte  rendu,  1844 
30  Juli),  Strangely,  he  says*,  that  the  course  of  dcvdopmenl  of  tl 
flower  follows,  against  my  theory  (!),  from  uiitMotU  iMwariit,  which  < 
account  of  the  figures  given  by  Vogel  and  myself,  caimut 
even  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  German  language. 

It  has  often  been  attempted  to  develops  the  morphological  laws  of  tb 
structure  of  flowers  from  monstrous  formations.  I  believe  that  tbil 
attempt  is  altogether  faulty,  even  presupposes  a  total  ignurunce  of  th 
value  and  import  of  the  progressive  development.  If  up  to  this  poin 
one  must  reject  every  application  of  the  analogy  of  animals  to  plants,  i 
were  yet  very  desirable  that  most  botanists  should  go  through  a  thorougfe 
cours*!  of  zoological  physiology,  so  tliat  they  might,  at  least  in  some  de* 
gree,  learn  tnethod  in  the  treatment  of  organic  bodies.  Whoever  Ln 
traced  the  course  of  development  of  even  a  couple  of  only  rather  diflicut 
flowers,  will  have  certainly  become  convinced  that  every  conclusion  ft 
the  developed  flower  as  to  its  regular  rudiments,  and  the  import  of  ia 
parts,  must  inevitably  be  faulty,  and  that  monstrosities,  double  and  prii 
liferous  flowers,  such  as  are  transformed  into  leav^  &c.,  require  eluci 
datioD  by  the  history  of  development  just  as  much  as  the  normally 
formed  flower  itself.  Even  Mohl  might  have  spared  himself  hie  « 
acutely  carried  out  examination  of  Poa  vieipara,  and  the  cxplaaatioa  o 
the  flower  of  Grasses  deduced  from  it  (Botan.  Zeit.  b.  iii.  p.  33),  if  In 
hod  only  convinced  himself,  in  the  flower  of  a  single  Grass  or  of  a  singl 
Carex,  how  by  a  subiiequent  one-sided  development,  the  most  pcrf»cl 
symmetry  becomes  wholly  hidden.  I  have  thought  myself  obliged 
especially  for  a  better  understan^ng  of  the  importance  of  the  cout««^ 
development,  to  care  for  it  in  publishing  several  of  the  more  difficult  o 
more  instructive  instances  in  llie  accompanying  plates ;  namely,  in  PlftM 
IlL  the  course  of  development  of  the  leaf  of  Pitum  sHlivam,  of  Ui4 
flower  of  Agrostis  alba,  of  Carex  Lagapodioidrt  and  Cinna  i  „  ^ 
and  in  Plates  IV.  and  V.  a  more  complete  illustration  of  the  derolopiattil 
of  the  flower  of  Patsi/lora  princcps.  ^" 

§  145.  In  Fhiincrognmic  flowere  the  following  parU  arc  distiD- 
guiahed, proceeding  fromwitliout inwards:  1.  ThcflomJ  cnvelopea.ai 
the  estemnl  calyx  (rpicnitfi),  of  which  the  parts  arc  leaves  (p/ijfUa)i. 
the  calyx,  the  parts  of  which  are  sepals;  the  corolla,  tho  scpantft 
portions  of  which  arc  petals;  or,  instead  of  tliesc  tlm-e,  the  pcnMith 
l^perianthitim),  wh(i8o  separate  parts  arc  leavee  {p/iylla):  2.  Tho  eta* 
mena  (gtamina),  around  and  within  which  some  stunted  i 
eorv  foliar  organs  appear  under  very  various  uamett :  and,  hurtlyi 
3.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower,  the  pistil  (pistitlum),  the  eejianilc' 
foliar  organs  of  which  are  carpels  (carpfUa).  In  the  ^taineos  tW 
lower  thread-like  portion,  which  is  t«ruiMl  the  Elatneut  (,^£eutMii> 
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tttrn),  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  thick  and  hollow  part,  contain- 
ing the  dust  {pollen),  called  the  anther  (anthera).  In  the  pistil, 
the  lower  part  surrounding  the  seed-buds  (ffemmulce)  is  called  the 
germen*;  the  upper  free  part,  which  is  usually  covered  with 
papilltBj  is  termed  the  stigma,  and  between  these  two  frequently 
a  stalk-like  elongation  of  the  germen  occurs^  called  the  style. 

The  flower  of  Phanerogamia  is  the  only  physiologically  deter- 
minate organ  of  the  plant,  since  it  contains  the  apparatus  for  the 
r^ular  propagation.  But  to  this  only  two  forms  contribute: 
namely,  the  stamens,  as  generators  and  receptacles  of  the  pollen ; 
and  the  seed-bud,  as  the  place  in  which  the  pollen  is  developed 
into  the  embryo.  All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  flower ;  namely, 
the  envelopes  of  the  whole  perianth,  the  calyx,  and  corolla,  the 
receptacles  containing  the  seed-bud  (the  germens,  styles,  and 
stigma),  are  not,  in  a  physiological  sense,  essential,  and  they  may 
be  absent,  without  the  flower  losing  its  correspondence  to  the 
character  by  which  a  flower  is  defined. 

In  the  correct  (morphological)  view  of  the  flower,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  essential  and  inessential  forms,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  necessarily  more  proper  to  divide  into  axial  and  foliar  or- 
gans. The  following  relations  of  condition  must  be  borne  in 
mind :  —  The  axis  and  its  modifications  are  the  basis  of  the  flower, 
because  to  them  the  foliar  organs  are  attached.  Attached  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  axis  of  the  flower  occur  several  forms  of  true 
foliar  organs,  the  floral  envelopes,  accessory  leaflets,  and  stamens. 
The  innermost  part  is  occupied  by  organs  which  are  formed  from 
true  axial  organs,  or  an  intimate  blending  of  these  with  foliar 
oigans,  which  are  termed  the  female  a[)paratus,  or,  better,  the  ru- 
diment of  the  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  the  parts  of  the  flower 
are  usefully  grouped  together  and  treated  generally,  according  to 
the  relations  of  number  and  position,  as  well  as  of  duration ;  thus 
we  obtain  this  plan  for  our  following  investigations :  — 

A.  The  axial  organs  of  the  flower. 

B.  The  number,  relative  position,  and  duration  of  the  parts  of 
the  flower. 

C  The  true  foliar  organs  of  the  flower. 

a.  The  floral  envelopes. 

b.  The  stamens. 

*  The  term  hitherto  most  frequently  applied  to  the  seed-bud  is  ovule.     In  the  first 
volume  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work   I  proposed  that  botanists  sliould  agree  to 
baniab  from  their  science  all  expressions  which  have  a  definite  signification  in  Zoology, 
•o  that  for  the  future  we  miglit  avoid  the  continual  confusion  which  so  readily  arises 
through  the  conceptions  obscurely  introduced  from  that  science.     With  pleasure  I  saw 
that  a  better  man  than  myself,  A.  Endlichcr,  had  been  before  mc  in  this  in  his  *<  En- 
chiridion  Botanieum,"  and  throwing  aside  the  term   ovulum,  had    substituted  for  it 
ffwrnmla  s  and,  instead  of  the  customary  expression  ovarium^  had  used  the  old  word 
ganmtm  for  the  lowest  portion  of  the  pistil.     I  follow  him  here,  and  believe  that  I  have 
twiwlated  the  word  pemmtt/ia  tolerably  closely  by  seed-bud  (Samenknospe) ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  retain,  from  the  many  expressions  substituted  for  the  usual  name  of  placenta  for 
the  part  bearing  the  seed  (  Samentriiger),  the  term  spernwphorwn  in  preference  to  tropho- 
ipermimmf  which  is  grammatically  incorrect  in  its  construction,  and,  signifying  more,  is 
not  to  applicable  to  the  purpose. 
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c.  The  acceseory  foliar  oi^os. 
D,  The  rudimentary  fruit. 

a.  Of  the  pistil. 

b.  Of  the  spennophore. 

c.  Of  the  seed-buds. 

Hitherto  the  anthers  have  been  called  the  male  organs  of  a  plant 
(with  the  superfluous  collective  term  andrceceum) ;  the  aeed-buds 
and  their  receptacle  the  pistil,  the  female  parts  (together  the 
gynceceum).  A  flower  that  contains  both  parts  is  termed  herma- 
phrodite {Jlos  hermapkroditu*) ;  flowers  that  contain  only  one  of 
those  kinds  of  organs,  are  termed  unisexual  flowers  {fiores  unisexu- 
ales,  diclini).  When,  in  the  last  case,  male  and  femue  flowers  {mat 
etfemina)  appear  on  the  same  individual  plant,  such  plant  is  termed 
monoecious  {planta  monoica);  when  they  appear  on  separate  indi- 
viduals, the  plant  is  termed  dicecious  (^^n^a  dioica).  An  inflores- 
cence which  contains  both  male  and  female  flowers,  also  is  termed 
ittflorescentia  androgyna.  Here  again  it  must  be  distinguifdied 
whether  the  mole  and  female  blooms  are  formed  upon  different 
plans,  as  in  the  CupuUfera  (true  diclines);  or  whether,  through  tba 
suppression  of  one  or  other  part,  a  pseudo-dicliuous  condition 
appears  in  a  flower  formed  on  the  plan  of  a  hermaphrodite.  This 
latter  condition,  which  is  never  found  to  run  Uirough  all  the 
examples  of  any  species  of  plant,  brings  moncecious  and  dicecioua 
species  into  hermaphrodite  genera,  and  suggested  to  Linnffiue  the 
cstabliehmeiit  of  his  twenty-third  class,  Polygamia,  where  in  one 
and  the  same  species  male,  female,  and  hcrmophrodite  flowers  are 
present. 

Very  incorrectly,  the  pislil,  na  the  receptacle  of  the  seed-buds,  and  u 
the  apparatus  to  facilitate  impregnation,  is  usually  counted  among  the 
essential  parts  of  tlie  flower ;  for  it  may  be 
absent  as  well  as  the  floml  envelopes,  as  in  iso 

the  Conifera;,  Cycadacea,  and  Loranlhaceie, 
which  have  a  naked  seed-bud.  The  simplest 
form  of  the  flower  is  that  in  which  only  a 
few  foliar  organs  are  converted  into  anthers, 
and  between  them  the  simple  extremity 
of  the  axis  displays  itself  as  the  simplest 
form  of  seed-bud.  We  might  recXon  as 
exactly  such  an  ideal  flower  (primary  flower) 
that  of  Viscum  album  (fig.  180.),  were  not  the 
true  condition  interfere  with  here  by  the 
fact,  that  some  examples  constantly  develope 
only  anthers,  the  seed-bud  not  being  perfected 
for  its  function;  whilst  upon  others  the  axis 
alone  is  perfected  into  the  seed-bud  in  its 
most  simple  form,  and  the  four  foliar  or 
gans  persist    around   it  in  the  condition  ot  tf     r      « 

leaves.     Further,  I  have  to  observe  with  respect  to  f  ucum,  that  there  u 
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Dot  yet  any  distinction  or  divisioti  of  the  nxia  a 
seed-bud.  The  axis  terminates  immediately  in  tne 
flower,  with  a  scarcely  evident  rounding  of  the 
extremity,  and  all  that  gives  it  peculiar  import  to 
the  aeed-bud,  namely,  the  fonnatiou  of  rhe  embryo- 
sac,  as  weU  as  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
embryo,  is  carried  on  in  tbat  part  of  the  asis  beneath 
the  flower,  therefore  in  the  pedicel.  The  term 
gemmula  tnfera  would  in  fact  be  applicable  here. 
Amongst  the  Coni/era,  the  female  flower  of  Tarns 
(Sg.  180a.)  13  an  example  of  the  simplest  structure; 
here,  again,  we  see  nothing  of  floral  enrelopes  or 
seed-vessels,  but  the  seed-bud  no  longer  exists  in 

naked  nucleus  (nucieus  audiis) ;  it  has  a  coat  {integuvientum),  but  no  ger- 
men,  and  therefore  it  is  still  always  a  naked  seed-bud  {gemmula  mtda).' 

The  distribution  itito  essential  and  unessential  parts  of  the  flower  is, 
according  to  axj  manner  of  treating  th«  matter,  entirely  useless.  For 
the  morphological  consideration  of  the  plant  each  organ  is  equally  essen- 
tial, OS  a  deflnite  expression  of  the  form-ereating  power  of  the  plant,  and 
it  J9  in  this  point  of  view  unimportant,  whether  or  not  the  part  fulfil 
some  determinate  function,  or  what  this  be.  In  the  morphological  treat- 
ment of  the  flower  the  only  correct  division  is  into  axial  and  foliar  or- 
gans ;  but  I  most  not  carry  out  this  reform  with  unvarying  strictness, 
lest  I  depart  too  far  from  the  old  beaten  track,  and  thus,  perhaps,  become, 
if  not  incoDprehensible,  yet  apparently  too  difficult,  although  in  fact  the 
development  of  the  flower  would  thus  become  far  more  simple,  and  be 
freed  from  innumerable,  otherwise  inevitable,  repetitions.  In  the  almost 
total  neglect,  too,  of  investigation  of  development,  any  other  than  the 
usual  mode  of  treatment  bos  been  hitherto  impossible. 

There  are  a  few  more  points  to  notice.  Since  the  time  of  Lionxus  it 
has  been  usual  to  class  the  nectaries  with  the  parts  of  the  flower  charac- 
terised by  the  secretion  of  a  fluid  containing  much  sugar.  This  charac- 
teristic was  subsequently  laid  aside  and  more  regard  paid  to  its  external 
form,  so  that  at  last  all  possible  things  have  been  gathered  together  under 
this  name.     If  we  would  really  comprehend  the  structure  of  the  flower, 

•  Link  {LiniMco,  tol  xv.  1841  {!},  p.  ■isa.),  wiili  Ihe  oppearance  of  great  aculc- 
nts.  remark!,  agniiut  Robert  Brovrn-a  view  of  Ibc  ilructun-  of  die  Cuni&rous  A.xrer, 
"  Si  >d  micrnpykn  aperlam  respipii  aemcn  nudum  dioeri;  poli'tis,  >i  vero  od  iniogii- 
menU  (ei  quo  nigmsta  dua  eiccdunt)  tectum  eril."  Had  Link  more  than  liutil; 
■kimnied  tbe  wriiloKi  of  Robert  Brown,  BrognUrt,  and  Mirbel,  he  would  have  known 
thflt  the;  fery  «tric11y  disiinguiiih  a  ^^Himii'd  nurfu  from  a  nucfimi  nmtia-  Accordinj;  to 
the  comman  uw  of  langua)(e,  an  organ  u  nHdus  which  want*  the  iKtmcdiattlx  luecislinff 
covering;  the  nuclPUfitthercrpTe,  tBmiffbfwithout  tbe  jiifqn(ni0"NTa;  the  ^fimm/a,  without 
the  grrmtn.  Stmrn  means  nucteui  and  coals  together,  and  ean  only  be  colled  naked 
when  no  pericaTjiiam  exists ;  but  it  is  the  grmmiila  which  is  under  conaideratian  here  : 
the  nieropyle  is  a  part  of  the  coat  of  the  wed-  bud ;  the  ntigmo.  b  part  of  the  pistil. 
Either  Iba  integument  of  the  n<aItfM  in  the  Cmiifira  is  a  coal  of  the  secd-hud  —  then 
it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  a  stigma,  —  ot  il  is  a  gcntttyi,  and  then  no  micropylc  ciists.  But 
I  miut  return  to  iliii  hercafler. 
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we  must  distinguish  first  of  all  axial  and  foliar  organs,  and  then  in- 
dependent organs  and  mere  appendages  and  excrescences  of  particular 
organs.  In  all  these  parts  it  may,  and  sometimes  does,  happen,  that  a 
part  of  the  surface  does  not  develope  epidermis,  and  secretes  a  sac- 
charine or  often  other  kind  of  juice.  Neither  the  wholly  subordinate 
and  always  accidental  condition  of  structure,  nor  the  function,  and  this 
least  of  all,  justifies  the  assumption  of  its  being  a  special  organ.  To 
define  nectaries  according  to  form  has  not  been  attempted,  and  would, 
indeed,  be  an  impossibility.  I  reject  the  term  from  morphology,  as  alto- 
gether useless. 


A.    Of  the  Axial  Organs  of  the  Flower. 

§  146.  There  are  very  few  flowers  of  so  simple  a  structure  that 
they  consist  only  of  one  simple  essential  part^  so  that  no  formation 
of  internodes  is  possible  within  the  flower ;  and  the  extremity  of 
the  pedicels  immediately  supports  the  floral  parts  existing.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  male  flower  of  the  EuphorbicBy  where  the  end 
of  a  pedicel  bears  one  single  stamen ;  also  in  the  male  flower  of 
the  AhietinecBy  where  one  single  foliar  organ,  converted  into  a 
stamen,  constitutes  the  entire  flower :  It  is  the  case  in  the  female 
flower  Taxus^  where  the  small  pedicel,  clothed  with  bracts,  ter^ 
minates  immediately  in  the  naked  seed-bud.  In  the  generality  of 
flowers,  however,  several  parts  are  united  which  do  not  stand  at 
equal  heights  on  the  axis,  and  thus  more  or  fewer  internodes  take 
part  in  the  structure  of  the  flower.  The  original  condition  of  the 
internodes,  the  undeveloped,  is  here  also  most  frequently  perma- 
nent ;  and  the  pedicel,  after  the  detachment  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  flower,  frequently  ends  in  a  small,  slightly  thickened  knot, 
which  represents  the  collective  internodes  of  the  flower  in  undeve- 
loped condition,  the  simple  base  or  receptacle  of  the  flower  (tonuiy 
Examples  in  which  individual  internodes  become  elongated  are 
rather  rare.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  where  this  occurs 
between  the  floral  envelopes,  but  in  some  families  they  are  elon- 
gated between  the  inner  floral  envelopes  and  the  stamens  {andr(H 
phorum),  and  between  the  stamens  and  the  germen  {jgynophorwn). 
The  latter  is  generally  termed  germen  stipitatum.  There  are 
examples  of  both  in  the  Passiflorce  and  the  Capparide(B. 

A  considerably  longer  part,  without  elongation  of  the  indi- 
vidual internodes,  frequently  occurs  as  a  gynophore  in  flowers 
which  contain  many  germens  (as  in  the  RosacecBy  the  Ranuncu- 
lacecB,  MagnoliacecBy  &c.  Again,  the  gynophore  is  often  presented 
as  a  hemispherical  or  cushion-like  part,  as  in  some  other  Rosacea 
and  RanunculacecB ;  a  very  rare  form  of  it  is  that  of  a  reversed 
cone,  which  bears  the  germens  upon  a  base  turned  upward,  as  in 
Nelnmbium,  In  the  rarest  instances,  with  the  exception  of  this 
case,  the  axis  of  the  flower  is  elongated  within  the  floral  parts, 
even  without  ending  as  a  germen ;  but  this  does  sometimes  occur 
as  in  the  male  flowers  of  some  Palms  and  other  plants ;  for  ex- 
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ample,  Chameedarea,  where  the  points  of  the  petals  unite  with  the 
apex  of  the  axis  of  the  flower  which  passes  up  through  them.* 

In  very  crowded  inflorescences,  the  torus  of  an  axillary  bud  deve- 
loped obliquely,  and  rises  up  on  one  side,  especially  beneath  the  ger- 
men,  so  as  to  appear  as  a  part  of  its  side- wall ;  this  happens  with 
most  of  the  Grasses.  A  similar  circumstance,  arising  from  a  similar 
cause,  happens  when  many  single  germens  are  present  in  one 
flower,  by  the  division  of  the  torus,  which  forms  the  basis  of  each 
of  those  germens,  and  thus  assumes  the  appearance  of  forming  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  germen  (as  in  Potamof/eton  and  Dryadecsi). 

But  the  development  of  the  internodes  into  a  disc,  or  in  a  hollow 
cup,  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  flower.  If  the  collective  inter- 
nodes of  the  flower  form  a  hollow  body,  or  even  a  cylindrical 
elongated  tube,  which  encloses  only  seed-buds,  and  bears  all  the 
floral  parts  upon  its  upper  edge,  all  this  is  the  so-called  inferior 
germen,  or  ovary  (^germen  inferum). 

Every  other  similar  expansion  of  the  internodes  of  the  flowers 
which  does  not  immediately  bear  seed-buds,  is  called  the  disc 
{discus).  This  may  be  situated  beneath  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit 
(discus  hypofft/nus)y  and  then  may  be  flat,  as  in  PotentiUa  and 
Fragaria;  or  cup-shaped,  as  in  Rosay  Populus  (mas),  &c.  This 
latter  may  be  free  (Rosa)y  or  may  be  blended  with  the  germen 
situated  inside  it  (Pyrus)y  or  it  may  pass  off'  from  the  middle  of 
the  (half-inferior)  germen  (discus  perigynus),  as  in  many  MyrtacecB  ; 
or,  lastly,  it  may  rise  above  the  (inferior)  germen,  and  stand  upon  it 
(discus  epigynus).  Here  it  is  very  rarely  (or  never  ?)  flat,  but  funnel- 
shaped,  as  in  Godetia  ;  in  the  form  of  a  long  tube,  as  in  (Enothera  ; 
or  resembling  a  style,  as  in  the  Orchidacece  and  Aristolochiacece,  In 
these  cases,  the  foliar  organs  of  the  flower  may  be  situated  in  very 
different  places.  Usually,  indeed,  they  collectively  form  a  zone 
around  the  edge  of  the  flat  or  concave  discs ;  then  the  discs  may 
be  said  to  correspond  to  as  many  discs,  lying  one  above  the  other, 
as  there  are  internodes  implied  by  the  number  of  foliar  organs. 
Frequently  the  true  foliar  organs  stand  around  the  edge  of  the 
disc;  and  upon  its  inner  or  upper  surface  the  germens  are  ar- 
ranged in  one  or  more  circles  (as  in  Rosa,  Punica,  Onagracece). 
More  rarely  the  floral  envelopes  alone  stand  on  the  border,  while 
the  stamens  are  then  at  a  distance  from  them,  upon  an  internal 
prolongation  of  the  disc,  as  in  the  OrchidacecB. 

The  disc  is  by  no  means  always  regularly  developed,  but  some- 
times enlarged  at  one  side  only,  whereby  the  whole  flower  appears 
oblique,  thus  in  Reseda.  The  most  remarkable  structure  is  in 
Pelarganiumy  where  the  disc  forms  a  cavity  to  one  side  of  the 
peduncle,  and  in  TropcBoluniy  where  the  spur  is  formed  solely  by 
the  disc 

*  Here,  and  in  some  similar  cases,  this  portion  of  the  axis  is  falsely  called  an  abortive 
germen.  The  germen  in  these  cases  is  usually  composed  of  carpels,  and  these  never 
cziat  in  an  abortive  condition.  The  spermophore  differs  from  the  axis  solely  through 
the  preaence  of  the  seed-buds,  and  therefore  neither  does  it  exist  here. 
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There  are  but  few  special  obserratioiu  to  be  made  respecting 
the  structure  of  the  intemodes  of  the  flower;  it  is  in  general  like 
that  of  annual  stems ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  often 
poasese  fewer  vascular  bundles,  and  these  of  simpler  development. 
It  is  more  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  that  die  intemodes  (as 
also  some  of  the  foliar  organs)  within  the  fiotrer,-  frequently  do 


'"  Echiiiop$  mlhrHiea.  A  capitiilum  with  flower-buds  (a),  in  tertieal  aeetion.  Tlie 
•liadjr  p«rt  19  tlic  axial  urgui  (1^^  peduncle). 

'"  AoHiufB/Ni  procrnw.  A  flower  in  vertical  section,  a,  Caljx  ;  b,  eoToUa ;  c,  iti- 
incni;  d.  caipcls.      Thv  nhaded  part  ii  the  axial  organ  (peduncle,  foru). 

'"  Ep/irmtnim  ftaHkioli.  A  Hotct.  in  tctIIcbI  section,  a,  Cal^i ;  &  corolla  ;  t,  Xa- 
nKim ;  if,  carpeK  forming  the  germen.  pistil,  and  ttif(nia  (which  ii  cut  off) ;  e,  »ed- 
bud.      The  ahadeil  part  is  the  alia!  organ  ( spennophoie ). 

'■■  /Mianlkff  «■■•<•».  A  capitulum  in  vertical  section,  a.  Leant  of  the  inw 
lucre;  h,  bracts  (pn/nr)  ;  c,  flowen.  The  shaded  part  is  tbe  alia!  oi^ao  (dncoid 
|M>duncle). 

"'  (.'mia  rimh.  Fluwcr  in  vertical  section.  a.  Calji;  6,  corolla;  e,  rtampw; 
•U  car|<rK      The  shaded  part  ii  the  axial  organ  (discoid  receptacle-diic),  and  in  in 

™  Jritarmm  aufrufe.  Pistil  in  vertical  section,  a.  Cvpdi.  forming  tbc  aide  waOa 
tud  coveeing  of  the  gennen,  the  style,  and  the  siigma  ;  b,  aeed>bud>.  Tbe  diaded  pait 
ii  the  aiial  organ  ^discoid  ipennophore ),  forming  at  the  Bine  time  tbe  bait  of  tbe 
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not  have  the  eiridennia  developed,  but,  instead  of  this,  a  delicate, 
soft,  cellular  tissue,  somewhat  yellowish  in  colour,  and  often  con- 
tMning  a  sugary  secretion,  forma  the  investment  of  the  surface 
(Nectarium). 


"  SaadlMt  tuptr.  A  ea|utuluni  put  flowerinft,  in  vertic&l  lecliaTi.  a,  Inrolucrd 
bsTta;  1^  half-ripe  (hiita,  crowned  irith  Ifae  baii-like  calji  (pappus).  Tbe  shaded  part 
i*  the  Biia]  oif^  (cup-ahaped,  concaTe  peduncle). 

*"  Dr]^  octopttala.  Flown  in  lertical  tedion.  a,  CiAjx  ;  b,  corolla  ;  e,  atameni ; 
4  cupda.  The  ihaded  part  ia  the  axial  orgBD  (cup-ahaped,  concaie  receptacle- 
diac). 

*"  Rtudkera  viSota,  Flower  in  Terlical  leclion.  a,  Calyi ;  b,  eotoUa  -,  c,  stamen*  ; 
d,  eupeU,  fonning  the  eorering  of  the  geimen  and  the  iljle  i  t,  aeed-budi.  The 
ahadad  part  ia  the  aiial  organ,  fonning  the  baae  and  aidc-walli  ot  the  germen  and  a 
caiTow  perigjnoua  diic 

"*  fttmt  eariat.  Capitulum  in  TCrtlcal  uelion.  o.  Leaves  of  the  proper  LnTolucre ; 
1^  flowcn ;  c,  leaiea  of  the  outer  involucre.     The  ahoded  part  is  the  axial  organ  (vase- 


Flower  in  vertical  section,     a.  Calyx;  b,  cotolla ;  c,  stameni ; 
4  earpela.    The  ahaded  part  ia  the  axial  organ  (vase-shaped  receptacle-diH). 

"*  Ltac^am  vtmmm.  Flower  in  vertical  section,  o,  Calf  x  ;  b,  petals  ;  e,  stamens  ; 
4  earpals.  at  preacDl  only  fbrming  the  itjle  and  stigma ;  t,  seed-buda.  The  shaded  pact 
ii  Ibe  uial  organ  (an  inferior  germen). 


I2&  MOBPaOLOQT. 

With  the  BO  crowded  Btracturca  and  Ihe  many  blcndinga  of  orgtins 
the  flower,  it  was  not  easy  lo  comprehend  clearly  tlie  conditiatis  de- 
scribed in  the  paragrapha ;  and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower,  theta 
Btructures  have  been  the  latest  that  we  have  come  to  underHtand. 
seems  easiest  to  comprehend  them  when  we  place  in  parallel  rows,  sida 
by  side,  the  various  forms  which  the  axis  assumes,  as  has  been  done  in  the , 
nccompanying  figures  (figs.  181 — 192.).  We  here  trace  the  asia  from  fti 
simple  round  swelling,  through  the  flat  disc,  the  concave  disc,  and  until  it 
reaches  the  form  of  u  vuse,  and  this  in  three  parallel  series  ;  the  Erst  bear- 
ing the  entire  blossom  (figs.  181.  184.  187.  190.)  ■,  another  bearing  e«- 
mens,  that  is,  carpels  and  st:ed- buds  (tigs.  182. 185. 188. 191.);  and  alhird 
simply  bearing  seed-buds,  or  immediately  surrounding  the  cavity  in 
which  the  seed-buds  occur  (figs.  183.  186.  189.  192.).  I  know  of  no 
form  which  would  carry  the  first  series  further ;  on  the  other  baud, 
the  second  and  third  are  not  properly  completed  without  figs.  193.  oud 
194.     In  the  first  of  these  (fig.  192.)  the  cup-shaped  disk  is  carried  up  bo- 
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organs,  namely,  the  style  and  stigma.  Then,  to  create  all  possible 
combinations,  comes  the  interesting  structure  of  Siphonodon  celastri- 
neusy  described  by  Griffiths  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  where  the  carpels 
form  the  cavity  of  the  germen  and  the  canal  of  the  style ;  while  the 
axial  organ  forms  the  spermophore,  the  conducting  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  large  umbrella-shaped  stigma. 

All  those  structures  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  discs  in 
the  paragraphs  are  doubtless  of  the  same  nature ;  the  development 
distinctly  shows  them  to  be  flat  or  concave  expansions  of  the  internodes 
entering  into  the  flower  ;  sufficient  analogies  to  which  occur  in  the  flat  un- 
doubted internodes  of  many  Compositse  (e.  g.,  Ileliantkus,  fig.  184.),  in 
the  hollow  ones  of  Ficus  (fig.  190.),  and  so  forth.  The  assertion  of  the 
axial  nature  of  all  the  structures  mentioned  is,  in  remarkable  manner, 
*  inductively  proved  by  the  following  considerations ;  that  one  leaf 
actually  springs  from  another,  grows  forth  from  it,  contradicts  the 
definition,  and  is  therefore  impossible.  The  assumption  of  a  calyx- 
tube,  therefore,  of  blended  foliar  organs  in  the  Onagracea*,  Bosacea, 
&C.,  from  which  free  petals  should  spring,  was  altogether  an  uncon- 
sidered and  absurd  fiction.  An  axial  structure  must  necessarily  have 
been  presupposed  here ;  and  then  it  was  completely  unwarrantable,  and 
clumsy  prolixity,  to  superadd  an  imagined  coherence  of  sepals  into  a 
tube,  and  adherence  of  this  tube  to  the  discoid  receptacle,  for  instance, 
in  Jfosa  (fig.  191.),  Geum  (fig.  185.),  &c.  (while  not  the  most  distant 
attempt  to  demonstrate  such  a  condition  was  thought  of).  In  these 
cases  (the  so-called  CalyciflortB)  the  sepals  are  no  more  grown  together 
than  the  petals,  and  they  stand  quite  free  upon  the  border  of  the  in- 
ferior (fig.  185.),  surrounding  (figs.  188.  191.),  or  superior  disc.  But 
the  course  of  development  speaks  with  equal  decision  in  favour  of 
the  view  propounded  in  the  paragraphs,  since  often  the  structures,  and 
especially  the  inferior  germen,  exist  complete,  or  almost  so,  and  at  least 
clearly  perceptible,  before  even  a  trace  of  tlie  leaves  which  grow  out 
of  them  is  evident.  (See,  in  regard  to  this,  the  development  of  the  flower 
of  Canna  exifftta,  Plate  III.,  with  the  explanation.) 

In  all  discs,  the  sudden  change  of  texture,  and  commonly  also  a  dis- 
tinctly projecting  rim,  show  the  boundary  of  the  disc,  and  the  point  of 
connection  between  it  and  the  foliar  organs  standing  upon  it ;  and  by 
these  marks,  in  the  generality  of  CalyctflortBy  the  calyx  is  characterised 
as  composed  of  free  foliar  organs  not  coherent  by  growth.  I  recall 
it  to  recollection  here  that,  in  these  forms  of  the  axis,  the  middle  of  the 
lower  or  outer  surface  corresponds  to  the  lowest  portions  of  the  axis, 
the  lower  or  outer  and  the  upper  or  inner  surfaces,  together,  to  the  sides  of 
the  axis,  and  the  central  point  of  the  upper  or  inner  surface  to  the  apex 
of  the  axis.  On  this  axis  the  individual  foliar  organs,  or  circles  of 
leaves,  may  be  very  variously  arranged,  as  is  seen  by  comparing  together 
figs.  188.  191.  193.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  all  attached 
around  in  one  zone,  for  in  the  discoid  axis  a  condition  is  possible 
which,  as  in  the  elongation  of  the  axis,  separates  the  individual  foliar 
organs  or  circles  from  one  another,  and  corresponds  to  one  or  more 
developed  internodes.  It  is  usual  for  all  internodes  of  the  flower  to 
concur  in  the  formation  of  the  discs  where  this  exists ;  but  there  are 
cases  where  this  is  not  so,  and  where  the  different  internodes  assume 
very  diflTerent  forms.  Thus  the  Rosacea  are  divided  pretty  strictly  into 
two  groups,  according  as  the  disc  is  quite  flat  or  concave  (Bosa^  Sari' 
guisorbea^  figs.  188.  191.),  or  the  internodes  between  calyx  and  stamens 
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flat,  and  tlioBe  between  the  germens  hemispherical  or  conical,  cohtcx 
(the  remnming  Raxacfir,  fig.  185.).  Vet  more  striking  \a  the  difference 
in  Pauifiora,  where  a  flat  disc  bears  upon  its  edge  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
frhilst  the  internode  between  this  and  the  slaniena  is  elongated  in  its 
upper  part,  and  that  between  the  stamens  and  the  germens  in  its  whole 
extent  {Plate  IV.). 

Sometimes  individual  intemodes  of  the  flower  appear  strikingly 
developed  j  tUis  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  gynophore,  in  the  Labia- 
te and  BoraginacetB,  as  a  thick  fleshy  disc  (gt/nobasia) ;  in  the  Malvacea 
as  a  thick,  conical  body,  bearing  tlie  circle  of  germens;  in  Rununculaeea 
(e.g.,  Myosnr  us)  BxidiQ  ^/ajno/tacftcasalong,  almost  cylindrical,  organ,* 

No  word  has  been  so  falsely  used  as  the  word  discus ,-  all  the  peculiar 
organs  found  in  the  flower,  which  could  not  be  reduced  to  the  four 
common  forms  —  calyx,  corolla,  stamen,  or  pistil  —  have  been  heaped  * 
together  under  the  term  discus.  Thus  in  the  Tkymeieaee<B  decided,  even 
perfectly  free,  foliar  organs  j  in  the  ScrophularinfO'  and  allied  families, 
a  circle  of  coherent  foliar  organs  (termed  also  anmilns  hypogj/nm); 
in  the  Umbclli/ertB,  the  somewhat  fleshly  and  succulently  develoiied 
lower  part  of  the  carpels  (as  discus  epigyniis')  \  and  the  like.  An  infinity 
of  special  conditions  still  remain  to  be  investigated  and  explained ;  I 
can  only  offer  the  few  which  1  have  had  time  to  examine  ;  a  complete 
working  out  of  these  conditions  would  be  a  most  meritorious  task,  and 
would  be  of  infinite  assistance  in  the  recognition  of  natural  affinities; 
but  one  must  not  restrict  oneself  to  calling  a  discus  every  yellow  and 
rather  succulent  body  one  finds  in  the  flower. 

I  cannot  repress  here  a  teleological  observation,  which  I  own  is  not 
scientific.  We  do  find  the  discoid  and  cup-like  form  in  other  axial 
organs,  but  nowhere  so  frequently  as  in  the  intemodes  of  the  flower: 
this  is,  however,  unquestionably  the  simplest  means  to  produce  a  con- 
dition of  things  favourable  to  a  great  multiplicity  of  structures,  withoot 
injury  to  the  dimensional  connection  and  apparent  individuality  and 
completeness  of  the  flower. 

B.  Ndmbek, 


5  147.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  flower  consists  of  one  part  only, 
aa  in  the  male  flowers  of  Euphorbia^,  Lemna,  and  {Volffia,  which 
lire  formed  of  one  foliar  oi^n,  the  anther;  or  the  female  flower  | 
of  Tuxus,  which  is  formed  of  one  axial  oi^n,  the  seed-fa 
Usually  more  p;irta  unite  to  form  a  flower:  thus  the  femid 
of  most  of  the  Aroidea  consists  of  one  or  more  seed-buj 
caqwl  Biirrounding  them.  Tlie  male  flower  of  the  i! 
sists  of  a  scale-like  disk  and  several  stamens.  Iq  t 
cases,  mnle  and  female  organs  are  both  r 
they  arc  seldom  naked,  as  in  Hippurjh 
floral  envelopes. 
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In  tucilliiry  flowers,  those  parta  which  are  turned  towards  the 
peduncle  arc  termed  the  iipjier,  and  those  tiiraod  towanis  the 
bract,  where  it  U  present,  the  lower.  Some  plants  exhibit  tha 
peculiarity,  that  the  pedicel,  until  the  time  of  the  blooming,  makes 
a  halfturn  (analogously  to  the  twining  stem),  and  it  may  be  the  truo 
pedicel,  as  in  Calceolaria  and  some  Orchidacea ;  or  the  inferior  germ, 
aa  in  most  of  the  OrchidacetE.  By  thia  curve,  the  upper  parts  of  such 
a  flower(in  those  plants  the /'/))bec«me  apparently  the  under;  and 
such  flowers  are  termed  Jiores  resapinati.  The  term  is  sometimes 
falsely  applied  to  those  Orcliidacea  in  which  no  such  twisting  takes 
place,  but  in  which  the  lip  stands  regularly  as  tiie  upper  part  of 
the  flower,  as,  for  example,  in  Epipogiurtu 

The  individual  organs  of  the  flower  taken  gcnendly,  according 
to  the  common  view,  and  known  by  collective  names,  may  originally 
consist  either  of  one  piece  or  of  more  than  one :  in  the  first  case 
they  are  piirtes  monomerte;  in  the  second  case  partes  di-,  tri-,  or 
poli/mertE,  In  the  latter  case  the  parts  may  be  entirely  separated 
and  independent  of  one  another,  or  they  may  be  grown  together  in 
various  ^vays.  These  coherent  sets  were  formerly  also  called  paites 
monomerce.  De  CandoUe  better  termed  them  partes  gumomerie ; 
as,  for  example,  HemeroeallU  ^  periantkium  gamn-  {mono-)  pki/llum, 
hexamerum  ;  Salvia  corolla  gamo-  {mono-)  pelala  pentamera  ;  Rosa 
corolla  pentapetala,  &e. 

The  coherence  occurs  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  etem- 
Icaves,  but,  on  account  of  the  crowded  position  in  the  flower- 
bud,  much  more  frequently.  It  happens  either  so  that  a  single 
foliar  organ  grows  together  by  its  edges  into  a  tubular  or  cup-like 
organ,  as,  for  example,  occurs  frequently  in  the  so-called  mono- 
merous  floral  envelope  (bracteole);  or  that  several  foliar  organs 
grow  together  by  their  edges :  this  commonly  affects  all  the  edges 
of  a  circle  of  leaves,  but  sometimes  two  edges  remain  ununited, 
as  with  the  calyx  of  Gentlana  lutea.  So,  again,  this  process  is 
DBUslly  simultaneous  in  development  at  all  the  edges  of  a  circle ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens  very  much  later — a.  on  two  uppermost 
leaf-edgea,  whereby  t!ie  single-lipped  forms  arise,  as  in  the  corolla 
of  Teucrium  and  l\\fi  Jiores  Ugulati  of  the  Compositte ;  or,  b.  with 
each  pair  of  leaf-edges  at  the  side  of  the  leaf-cii'cle,  whereby  the 
two  lipped  forms  {part,  bilabiata)  of  descriptive  botany  nrise. 
Another  kind  of  blending  also  occurs  in  tlie  flower,  of  which  I 
know  no  example  in  the  stem-leaves,  and  only  one  in  the  bracts 
and  bracteoles,  namely,  the  cupula  of  tlie  Cuptdifera,  this  is  the 
blending  together  of  two  or  more  circles,  as  in  the  two  circles  of 
the  floral  envelopes  of  many  LiUacetp ;  or  in  these  and  the  two 
circles  of  stamens,  in  the  circle  of  petals  and  stamens,  in  tlie 
Labinta,  &C. ;  and  in  general  in  all  flowers  to  which  are  ascribed 
ttamina  perinnthta  vel  corolla  (not  c-algci)  inserta. 

The  coherence  of  the  stamens  of  one  or  more  circles  lias  been 
well  termed,  since  Linnsus'  time,  fraternity  {adelphia),  and, 
according  to   the   number  of    brotherlioods    in   a   flower,    vion- 
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adelphia,  diadelphitty  polyadelphia.  When  the  foliar  organs  of  the 
flower  are  coherent,  the  blended  part  is  termed  the  tube  {tubus 
perianthiiy  calycisy  coroHce,  &c.);  the  free  parts,  the  limb  {Umbus); 
and  the  boundary  of  the  two,  the  throat  (faux).  One  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  coherence,  which  also  has  no  analogue  in  the 
stem-leaves,  is  found  in  the  blending  of  the  foliar  organs  of  the 
flower  at  the  point  only,  the  union  never  extending  further ;  so  that 
the  foliar  organs  are  connected  above,  but  free  below,  as  in  the 
corolla  of  the  male  flowers  of  ChamcBdoreay  Casuanna,  and  in  the 
androphore  of  Symphyonema  montanum  (?).* 

Abortion  in  the  flower  has  the  same  and  simple  meaning  which 
I  have  explained  at  length  in  the  case  of  the  foliaceous  organs ; 
namely,  that  some  part  present  in  the  rudimentary  condition  is 
arrested  in  development,  and  during  the  gradual  perfecting  of  the 
flower,  and  thus  at  last  retires  from  observation.  The  assumption 
of  any  other  kind  of  abortion  has  no  place  in  natural  science ;  it  is 
a  mere  dream  of  the  imagination.  So  soon  as  the  individual  parts 
of  a  flower  become  distinct  members,  the  foliar  organs  appear  ar- 
ranged around  an  ideal  and  real  axis  of  the  flower  (the  axi^  organs 
of  the  flower),  and  in  the  rudimentary  condition  always  regularly. 
•Through  subsequent  unequal  development  of  the  single  parts  the 
flower  frequently  becomes  symmetrical,  or,  as  it  is  called,  irregular. 
This  irregularity  is  always  such,  that  the  upper  part  of  a  flower 
becomes  developed  differently  from  the  under.  Such  irregularity 
very  seldom  affiects  the  germen,  which  almost  universally  remains 
regular,  even  in  symmetrical  flowers  ;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which 
this  is  the  only  symmetrical  part,  as  in  many  of  the  ScrophulariacetB^ 
AcanthacetBy  and  Cryptocoryne  spiralis.  If  the  symmetrical  flower, 
with  or  without  coherence  of  its  parts,  is  divided  into  two  halves, 
an  upper  and  under,  developed  in  different  ways,  they  are  generally 
termed  bilabiate;  but  if  only  one  single  foliar  organ  is  deve- 
loped in  an  aberrant  form,  that  leaf  acquires  the  name  of  labelium, 
or  lip.  Rare,  indeed,  are  the  cases  where  the  entire  flower  is 
unsymmetrical,  as  in  Goodyera  discolor. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state,  in  general  terms,  the  number 
of  parts  which  may  unite  to  form^  a  flower.  We  find,  of  foliar 
organs  alone,  sometimes  so  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  united  in  one 
flower.  Certain  combinations,  on  the  contrary,  are  rarely  met 
with :  I  know  of  no  monomerous  flower  possessed  of  double  floral 
envelopes.  When  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  are  present 
in  large  numbers,  these  arise  universally,  in  one  or  more  circles 
(whorls),  at  the  same  height  on  the  axis,  and  at  the  same  time. 
When  circles  containing  members  of  equal  number  follow  in  suc- 
cession, the  members  of  the  one  circle  usually  stand  opposite  the 
interspaces  between  the  members  of  the  preceding  circle  (the  circles 
and  their  members  alternating) ;  they  seldom  stand  precisely  before 

*  Other  conditions,  such  as  the  connection  of  the  points  of  the  two  outer  petals  in 
the  Fumariaceot  of  the  anthers  in  the  Compotitay  &c.  do  not  belong  here.  Xiiese  are 
glued  together  by  a  fluid  secretion. 
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them  fthe  circles  and  their  members  opposite).  But  it  by  no 
menoB  is  to  be  assumed  tliat  the  members  uf  each  circle  are  always 
of  equal  number  in  a  flower.  The  number  of  members  often  in- 
creases up  to  the  stamens,  and  from  thence  diminii^hes:  it  is  rare 
for  the  circle  of  the  carpel  to  contain  the  greatest  number,  as  in 
the  Malopea  and  Mahaeea.  The  generality  of  Monocotyledons  with 
perfect  individual  flowers'  have  regular  homonierous  circles  through 
the  entire  flower :  in  the  Dicotyledons  this  is  relatively  rarer ;  the 
outermost  and  innermost  circles  have  usually  fewer  members. 
Agdn,  respecting  the  number  of  circles  which  follow  one  another, 
no  general  statement  of  importance  can  be  given.  Seven  diifcrent 
forma  of  foliar  organs  may  possibly  exist  in  the  same  flower, 
namely,  the  epicalyx,  calyx,  corolla,  accessory  corolla,  the  stamens, 
accessory  stamens,  and  the  carpels ;  yet  I  know  no  flower  in  which 
all  occur  in  conjunction.  All  these  foliar  organs  may  be  pre- 
sent in  one  or  more  circleB,  with  the  exception  of  the  epicalyx, 
in  which  I  know  no  example  of  a  double  circle.  Perianth,  calyx, 
corolla,  accesaory  corolla,  and  carpels  occur  in  one,  or  more  rarely 
in  two  circles.  Stamens  may  be  present  in  one,  two,  three,  or 
possibly  even  four  circles ;  more  circles  than  this  are  not  exhi- 
bited in  the  normal  condition  of  the  flower.  If  the  number  is 
increased,  which  seldom  happens,  except  in  stamens  and  carpels, 
aa  in  the  Ranuneulacea  and  Dryadea,  the  Magnoliaces,  &c,,  they 
stand  no  longer  in  circles,  but  in  a  spiral.  In  Monocotyledons 
with  perfect  individualized  flowers,  with  the  single  exception  of 
some  Scitaminea,  five  trimerous  circles  of  foliar  organs  of  the 
flower  appear  to  be  formed  in  thoae  where  a  second  circle  of  petals 
exists.  The  greatest  multiplicity  of  forms  occurs  in  the  Dicoty- 
ledons. Lavateru,  for  example,  has  an  cpicalyx,  calyx,  corolla, 
stamens,  and  carpela  in  five  circles,  with  increasing  numbers  of 
members  ;  those  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  alone  are  equal.  Gnidia 
vireteens  has  perianth,  stamens,  accessory  stamens,  and  carpels,  but 
in  eight  circles,  which  are  throughout  composed  of  two  members 
each.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  all  the  parts  of  a  circle  of 
floral  foliar  organs  should  be  ultimately  developed  in  the  same 
manner;  and  many  floral  structures  which  have  hitherto  been  ap- 
parently inexplicable  may  probably,  by  keeping  this  truth  in  mind, 
and  following  out  the  luatory  of  the  tlevelopment,  be  readily  traced 
back  to  the  original  type. 

The  duration  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  flower  is  very  various; 
the  axial  organs,  so  far  as  they  BUp|>ort  the  rudiment  of  tlie  fruit, 
or  aid  in  its  formation,  persist  naturally,  at  least  until  the  ripening 
of  the  seed,  then  fall  away  with  It ;  or  if  it  becomes  disengaged 
from  them,  die  away  with  the  remainder  of  the  plant.  When 
axes  bear  only  male  organs  or  flowers,  their  duration  is  different ; 
aometimes  they  are  cast  off  at  a  true  articulation,  sometiuies  they 
remain  upon   the   parent   plant,  and  gradually   die   away.     The 

•   Perhaps  the  Glasses  and   Ci/piractit  elone    ciceplud,  in  wliich   only   out   carpel 
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foliar  organs  of  the  flower  are  equally  various  in  their  dumtion. 
Perianth,  corolla,  and  nccesaory  corolla  comraouly  perish  s 
the  perfecting  of  the  flower ;  eillier  they  are  cast  otf  by  true  dis- 
articulation, or  they  wither  upon  the  imrent  plant.  The  cpicalyx 
and  calyx  frequently  share  the  fate  of  the  axial  oi^ns  supporting 
the  rudiments  of  the  fruit;  the  carpels  almost  invariably.  Th» 
carpels  are  rarely  destroyed  before  the  perfecting  of  the  seed, 
in  LeoiUice  and,  according  to  Robert  Brown,  in  Peliosanlhrs  T/ieta. 
The  stamens  die  away  mostly  imniediatcly  after  the  disperMon  of 
the  pollen ;  either  they  are  cut  off,  or  they  dry  up  and  die  Awaj 
within  the  flower. 

The  terminology  in  use  ia  as  follows :  those  parts  which  fail 
away  immediately,  when  their  perfect  formation  ia  but  scarceljr 
completed,  arc  termed  caducous  or  fugacious  [partem  caduca)\ 
those  which  endure  somewhat  longer  are  termed,  if  they  are  c 
off  by  disarticulation,  deciduous  [partes  decidaa);  if  tlicy  rctsia 
their  position  and  die  fay  gradual  withering  and  drying  up,  inai^ 
cesccnt  {partes  marvisceiites) ;  those  parts  which  remain  long,  aUtt 
vefretating,  are  termed  persistent  {partes  pertistaites) ;  if  t)i«y 
change  their  forms  by  further  growth,  they  arc  termed  excre 
(  partes  excrescentea). 

In  what  bos  just  been  said  there  are  three  points  to  which  I  must  drai^ 
especial  attention,  because  they  have  most  important  influence  OB  tH^ 
mode  of  observation  of  the  entire  flower.     Tbey  are  by  no  meaaa  n« 
fai'ts,  but  their  importance  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  recogiuMd. 

a.  The  first  relates  to  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  1  wtl 
not  enter  here  into  the  very  acute  theories  of  Suhimper,  but  coniiiig 
myself  singly  to  the  true  ob^vation  of  Nature.  She  gives  ua  two  difr 
tiuctly  separate  conditions ;  namely,  the  origin  of  the  foliar  organs  a 
tlie  individual  members  in  closed  circles,  in  which  all  the  individu 
parts  appear  simultaneously  and  at  the  same  elevation  upon  the  axis.* 
Where  this  condition  obtains,  the  individual  pnrts  of  the  several  turdoj 
alternate  with  each  other,  without  one  established  exception  that  I  k 
of;  and  where  this  does  not  occur  in  the  perfect  flower,  an  intes^ 
mediate  circle  has  always  failed  to  dcvelupe,  or  parts  hove  beenestoesi 
independent  wlitcli  are  not  so  in  fact,  as  in  Polamogelon,  where  t 
stamens  are  said  to  be  o|ipui<ite  to  the  leaves  of  the  perianth  ;  but  tiif 
so-Btyled  perigoniat  leaves  are  only  crest-like  expansions  of  the  c 
nectives  of  the  anthers,  and  not  independent  foliar  orgnne.  I^baU 
exactly  the  same  condition  occurs  in  the  Protfaeea,  an  account  of  tt 
development  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain.  But  I  must  o 
that  many  of  my  investigations  do  not  lead  in  the  same  direction, 
may  not  pass  over  here  the  condition  that  in  few-  (two-)  mcmhered  circla 
as  in  the  Thymelacete,  every  two-and-two  circles  approach  together,  ani 
alternate  in  pairs,  although  observation  jiroves  that  here  originally  foul 
mcnihcrod  circles  are  by  no  means  present.  All  these  |ilaTilg  belong  ■ 
those  which  in  descriplive  botany  are  spoken  of  as  definite  parts  {parlt 
defiailce);  and  it  is  easy,  by  means  of  the  equal  number  of  members  of : 

,  l\tlaia,  GrtMci  wiA 
c,  with  5-mcriiini  nwi 
m>i  n»a  ih<.-  ngmdm 
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circle  that  belong  to  one  and  the  same  part  of  the  flower,  as,  for  instaace, 
the  Btamens,  to  reckon  up  the  amount  even  for  the  greater  number. 

Close  to  those  just  named  comes  another  condition,  though  far  more 
rarely;  where,  namely  the  individual  parts  of  the  flower,  eiiher  through 
the  entire  flower*  or  from  the  stamens  forward,  as  in  the  Ranunculacem, 
or  the  carpels,  as  in  the  Dryadem,  arise,  one  after  anotlier,  in  a  spirai 
around  an  axis  then  mostly  very  much  developed,  and  thus  become 
perfected  in  succession.  Here  it  is  never  specifically  determinate,  but 
only  individually,  with  which  members  of  the  spiral,  another  form  of 
the  foliar  organ  shall  enter,  —  for  instance,  the  stamens  be  converted 
intoc&rpels;  —  nor  what  shall  be  the  greater  number  of  foliar  organs 
contained  in  the  spiral ;  consequently,  shall  complete  the  entire  flower. 
The  plants  here  referred  to  are  properly  characterised  as  possessing 
indefinite  parts  (partibus  indefinitts).  In  this  way  the  said  expressions 
of  descriptive  botany,  which  had  been  selected  through  a  distinctly-felt 
necessity,  and  by  a  practical  perception  of  nature,  acquire,  through  the 
investigation  of  development,  a  rigid,  scientific  meaning  which  tliey 
really  did  not  possess  before,  since  no  one  could  rightly  say  what  parte* 
dtfinita  and  indefintttB  actually  were. 

b.  The  second  point  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  attention  is  the  varied 
development  of  the  members  of  one  and  the  same  circle,  in  which  they 
assume  forms  such,  that  we  are  tempted  to  separate  them  entirely  from 
the  circles  to  which  they  belong ;  where,  for  inslance,  in  the  corollary 
drcles  some  leaves  become,  if  we  may  so  say  il,  stamens ;  and  in  the 
staminal  circles  some  become  petals,  accessory  petals,  or  accessory  stamens ; 
or,  in  the  carpellary  circles,  some  become  stjunens,  and  some  accessory 
Stamens.  One  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  this  is  ofiered  by  the  fourth  and    inner-  195 

moot  tri-merons  circle  of  Carina  (fig.  195.). 
Properly  all  three  parts  should  become  car- 
pels, and  form  the  s^le ;  but  one  alone  is  folded 
in  to  form  the  style ;  a  second  becomes  the 
Stamen  ;  and  the  third  is  wholly  abortive,  but 
exists  in  the  tolerably  large  bud  on  a  small 
scale, not  very  easy  to  represent.  (ScePlntelll. 
fig.  12.,  with  the  explanation.) 

Blany  of  the  Orehidaeece  furnish  known 
examples  of  the  same  fact,  in  which  only  one 
or  two  leaves  of  the  innermost  circle  but  one 
become  stamens  ;  whilst  one  or  two,  if  they  are 
not  totally  abortive,  devetope  merely  into  small 
scales  or  glands.  I  may  add,  tliat  something 
similar  occurs  in  the  generality  of  the  SciVa. 
nuneee,  but  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
follow  out  folly  the  history  of  the  development. 
The  BaUaminta  may,  perhaps,  be  explicable 
in  the  same  way,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  detecting  their  earliest  conditions  with  suf- 
ficient clearness.  When  the  entire  bud  has 
reached  only  the  length  of  from  one-eighth  to 
one-sixth  of  a  line,  the  flower  already  iios  its 
ooDtour  almost  as  irregular  as  subsequently. 

*  Although  I  euinot  bring  rorirard  any  certniii  ciarrptc  of  this,  probably  in  lb> 
pp^in  of  MoffTuHia  and  some  RttHvitndaaa,  especialljr  Ibe  Ancmonea, 

"  Coma  txigua,  developed  flover.  a,  Interior  germvn  ;  6,  csljrx  ;  c,  externnl,  and 
il,  innrr  OTcU  of  the  corolla ;  t,iXameas;  <',  style. 
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The  PoIt/galac€€B  are  also  referable  here,  although  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  out  the  earliest  structure  of  the  flower.  The  earliest 
condition  of  the  bud  which  I  have  yet  been  able  to  arrive  at^  exhibits  five 
free  foliar  organs  in  one  circle,  and  within  that,  apparently  placed  in 
another  circle,  five  other  leaves,  at  that  time  also  entirely  free  ;  of  these 
the  undermost  becomes  the  pitcher-shaped,  fringed  petal ;  the  two  upper- 
most the  bilobed  petals ;  the  two  remaining  side  leaves  are  four-lobed ; 
and  each  of  these  lobes  is  a  perfect  anther.  The  question  remains  to  be 
solved  whether  this  entire  inner  circle  in  truth  originated  as  a  penta- 
merous  circle,  whose  two  side  members  each  represent  a  four-lobed 
stamen,  since  there  is  no  other  way  of  reducing  the  flower  to  regu- 
larity ;  or  whether  abortion  had  already  occurred  at  a  very  early  period. 

c.  The  third  point  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention  is, 
that  all  foliar  organs  of  the  flower,  though  they  may  subsequently 
unite  in  growth,  first  arise  entirely  free  parts ;  and  if  they  belong  to  one 
circle,  they  are,  at  their  earliest  rudiments,  and  for  some  longer  or 
shorter  time  after,  exactly  like  each  other ;  so  that  the  coherence  of  these 
several  members,  and  their  symmetrical  development,  is  a  later  process. 
I  have  been  able  readily  to  trace  the  most  irregular  flowers  up  to  the 
condition  of  bud  in  reference  to  this  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  flowers  of  the 
LeguminoscB,  of  the  Labiat<s,  the  Scrophulariacece,  and  the  species  of 
Aconitumy  and  these  fully  established  the  laws  laid  down  here.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  in  this  respect  occurred  in  the  stem  of  an 
Orobanche,  which  had  not  yet  risen  above  ground,  and  which  I  came 
upon  by  happy  chance,  in  digging  for  another  plant.  This  exhibited 
such  surprising  regularity  in  tetra-merous  circles  distinctly  alternating 
with  each  other,  that  nothing  could  appear  more  elegant.  I  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  following  out  the  perfect  history  of  the  development  of 
the  very  irregular  flowers. 

I  refer  again  to  the  flower  of  the  Grasses  (see  Plate  III.  figs.  21 — 2S., 
with  tlic  explanation,  of  Agrostis  alba),  and  the  Carices  (see  Plate  III. 
figs.  24 — 26.,  with  the  explanation,  of  Carex  lagopodioides,) 


C.  Of  the  true  foliar  Organs  of  the  Flower. 
a.    Of  the  fioral  Envelopes, 

§  148.  As  among  the  floral  envelopes  are  usually  reckoned  the 
perianth,  the  calyx,  and  the  corolla,  I  also  include  the  epicalyx 
here,  and  I  circumscribe  the  term  perianth  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  so  that  under  it  only  those  foliar  organs  fall,  which^  at 
least  two  in  number,  are  applied  closely  to  the  flower,  and  upon 
one  level ;  so  that  all  individual  foliar  organs  on  the  axis  of  the 
flower,  which  only  enclose  stamens  or  germens,  are  to  be  termed 
bracts.  All  these  bracts  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  merely 
foliar  organs  peculiarly  modified  ;  and,  consequently,  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  form  which  occur  in  the  latter  naturally  appear  in 
the  former  also.  The  few  distinctions  depend  upon  what  here 
follows :  — 

As  for  all  other  foliar  organs,  so  also  for  these  all  forms  are 
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;  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  leaves  of  the  floral  envelopes 
_  _^  Mt  thickness ;  they  arc  nhnost  always  more  or  less  flat.  But 
le  forms  analogous  to  the  pitchers  or  pouches  are  here  frequent,  much 
moresotlmn  is  theca^e  with  the  stem -leaves;  and  these  are  termed, 
according  to  their  varions  resemblances  to  objects,  cup-shaped,  as 
the  lower  jKtal  of  Polygala  ;  hood-like,  as  in  the  Upper  leaf  of  the 
periauth  of  Aconitum  ;  and  ao  on.  If  a  long  sac-like  appendage  *  is 
foi-med  at  the  basis  of  a  perianthial  leaf  expanded  alxive,  the  un- 
happily-chosen term  spur  (caicar)  is  applied,  as  in  Orchis,  Del- 
phinium, Funuiria,  &C.  The  ibrmation  of  tlie  spur  is  frecjueLtly 
conjuiacd  with  the  forraatiou  of  a  aymmetrical  flower,  where 
one  upper  or  lower  foliar  organ  forms  a  spur.  The  flattened, 
expanded  form,  which  is  connected  with  the  axis  by  a  linear  pro- 
longation, Irequently  occurs  in  the  sepals  (?).  This  expanded 
surface  is  termed  the  limb  or  blade  of  the  leaf  (/fimma);  the  nar- 
rowed base  is  not  tenned  petiole  but  claw  {ungnig).  True  articu- 
lation is  frequent  between  the  floral  envelopes  and  the  ajjis,  but  it 
never  occurs  in  the  continuity  of  these  leaves  (?);  therefore  there 
arc  no  true  compound  perianthial  Icnves,  though  a  simply  divided 
limb  is  frequent,  as  tlie  jietala  pabnatijida  in  Reseda,  the  pclala 
pinnatijida  in  Schtzopetalum,  &c.  An  indication  of  true  articulation 
may  probably  be  aftbrded  in  the  separation  of  ihe  upper  part  of  the 
tube  of  the  flower  iu  Mirahilix,  ot  the  calyx  of  the  Datura,  from 
the  lower,  and  in  some  similar  cases. 

True  stipules  are  not  met  with  in  the  floral  envelopes,  but 
appendages  anatocous  to  the  ligula  appear,  to  which,  indeed,  a  part 
of  the  structure  described  as  the  corona  belongs.  As  in  the  Nar- 
einnis  and  the  Lychnis,  the  scales  of  the  throat  of  the  Boraginece 
also  belong  here.  These  parts  are  formed  in  very  various  fashions 
on  the  floral  envelopes,  and  such  appendages  are  sometimes  exhi- 
bited standing  upon  the  surliice  of  the  foliar  organ,  in  three  or  more 
rows,  one  above  another.  Almost  all  forms  which  descriptive 
botany  recognises  as  corona  and  accessory  corolla  (paraeorolia) 
belong  here,  in  particular  a  part  of  those  elegant  forms  exhibited  in 
the  5/o;«/iieandthe/'awi^o7-e(e;8oalso  do  a  portion  of  the  so-termed 
neetaria,  as,  for  example,  in  the  petals  of  Ranunculus.  All  these 
are  mere  dependant  appendages  of  the  foliar  organs,  which  are 
developed  originally  simple  and  flat,  all  these  parts  bcin«;  produced 
from  them  subsequently.  Coliei-ence  and  abortion  have  been 
already  treated  of.  Here,  also,  occurs  the  one-aided  development 
of  a  foliar  organ;  this  is  seen  frequently  in  the  petals  of  the 
ApoctfnaceiB  (  Vinca,  Nerinm,  and  Cerliera). 

The  collective  form  of  one  or  more  circles,  whetlier  colicrent  with 
each  other  or  not,  is  more  accurately  designated  according  to  fur- 
ther peculiarities,  as  tubular  {tuLulusum),  bell-shaped  (campitnu- 
latiim),  funnel-ohaped  [inftmdibulifurmc),  etdver-shaped  {hypocra- 
tfrifurme),  rotate  (rotatum),  &c. 

poucli  or  iiitchur  in  DischHia  iR"fflriuma  and  clamla. 
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More  will  be  said  respecting  this   structure  when   we   corne^ 
to  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of  floral  envelopes. 

Merely  a  few  points  require  special  notice  here,  because  the  principal 
facts  are  self-evident,  as  mere  analogical  application  of  what  has  been 
explained  of  the  foliar  organ  in  general. 

In  the  first  place,  some  further  remarks  are  necessary  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  perianth  and  involucre.  Both  are  undoubtedly 
foliar  organs  on  the  axis  itself;  each  foliar  organ  may  be  adherent 
at  its  borders  or  free ;  both  may  be  green,  brightly  coloured,  tough 
or  delicate,  like  all  foliar  organs.  The  bracts  may  stand  at  various 
distances  from  the  so-called  parts  of  the  flower ;  consequently,  there  is  no 
distinction  to  be  made  between  a  one-leaved  perianth  and  a  bract,  if  we 
do  not  pay  attention  to  the  number  of  foliar  organs  arising  on  a  level 
(in  one  circle)  on  the  floral  axis.  Thus,  and  so  alone,  we  acquire  a  per- 
fectly strict  and  easily-maintained  distinction  for  scientific  description,  if 
we  only  reckon  anything  as  belonging  to  the  floral  envelopes  when  it 
consists  of  at  least  two  foliar  organs  situated  on  a  level,  and  call 
every  other  mei'ely  single  foliar  organ  of  the  flower  a  bract.  In  this 
way  we  have  a  bracteola  urceolata  in  Humulus  and  Cannabis^  whereby 
in  each  case  they  are  not  so  far  removed,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of 
judging,  from  the  true  Urticacete,  from  which  they  are  not  to  be  separated 
at  all,  as  when  a  perianthium  is  ascribed  to  them.  The  distinction 
between  SalicacecB  and  Cupuliferce  is  easily  described ;  although  these 
plants  are  of  very  simple  structure,  they  exhibit  a  manifest  advance  in 
the  perfection  of  the  flower.  In  the  Salicacem  the  flower  possesses  no 
foliar  organs ;  the  glandula  hypogyna  in  Salixy  the  so-called  perian- 
thium of  Populus,  are,  according  to  their  development,  merely  discs 
(axial  organs).  In  the  CupulifercB  a  perfect  superior  perianth  exists ;  I 
have  not  yet  become  acquainted  with  the  development  of  the  Betulacea. 
This  much  is  certain,  the  axils  of  the  bracteal  scales  of  the  catkin  do  not 
bear  single  flowers  but  inflorescences  {capitufa),  which  distinguishes 
them  w^idely  from  the  Saficacece ;  but  observation  of  the  development  can 
alone  decide  as  to  the  import  of  the  foliar  organs  which  exist  here.  In  the 
female  flowers  they  are  apparently  bracts  (not  bracteoles),  in  the. male  of 
Betula  the  same,  but  in  Alntis  perianthial  leaves.  In  the  Myricaceee  and 
CasuarinacecB  distinct  di-merous  circles  of  floral  envelopes  occur.  The 
PiperacecBy  including  Saururus*,  have  the  so-called  naked  flowers 
(without  any  envelopes)  in  the  axils  of  bracts.  Among  the  Monoco- 
tyledons the  Orontiacece  have  a  distinct  perianth.  Among  the  Naiadea^ 
Aponogeton  and  Ouvirandra  have  some  coloured  organs  on  the  flower, 
the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  determined  for  want  of  investigation  of 
development ;  the  scales  of  Potamogeton  are  nothing  more  than  a  scale- 
like crest  on  the  connective  of  the  anther.  None  of  the  others  have  any 
envelopes ;  in  ZarnichelUa  the  female  flowers  are  enclosed  by  a  single 
delicate  bract  f  (spatha  hgalina), 

♦  The  Sauruacect  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  are  not  a  distinct  family,  but  a 
strange  mixture  of  Monocotyledonous  and  Dicotyledonous  plants,  which  has  originated 
from  imperfect  knowledge  ;  Aponogeton  and  Ouvirandra  are  true  Naiada  ;  Savmnu  is 
only  generically  distinct  from  Piper  and  Peperomia  ;  Houttuynia  I  do  not  know,  there- 
fore I  cannot  say  whether  it  alone  will  justify  the  establishment  of  a  special  family. 

f  Tlie  same  botanists,  who  would  of  course  admit  that  we  can  only  speak  of  an  her- 
maphrodite flower  when  stamens  and  germcns  are  inclosed  in  one  and  the  same  set  of 
envelopes,  write  coolly,  —  ZamicheUia  :  Jlos  hermaphroditus  ;  stamen  unicvm  ttipmUe  f^ 
poiitum^  germina  quatuor  perianthio  inclusa. — See  Nees  ab  Ksenbeck,  Genera  Ptantarmm 
Flor.  Germani<e. 
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It  is  indeed  striking  that  (if  my  ignorance  is  not  to  blame)  we  have 
no  example  of  a  componnd  leaf  in  the  floral  envelopes,  not  even  in  sach 
a  way  that  asingle  articnlation  exists,  as  in  Cilrvs,  in  the  continuity  of 
the  same  leaf.  On  the  other  hand,  forms  which  are  relatively  rare  in 
the  stem 'leaves  occur  here  very  frequently ;  for  instance,  the  hollow  ones. 

A  different  and  here  especi^ly  attractive  interest  attaches  to  the  dis- 
tinct  Beparation  from  the  really  independent  foliar  organs,  of  parts, 
which,  ^ough  they  appear  in  such  striking  and  odd  forma,  are  but  ap- 
peDdages,  and  therefore  portions  of  other  organs.  The  terms  corona, 
acceosory  corolla,  nectary.  Sic,  have  hitherto  been  applied  by  botanists 
to  the  moat  different  parts,  with  a  truly  inexcusable  superficiality ;  and 
how  little  is  dreamt  in  general  of  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  matter,  is 
seen  in  an  expression  of  Link  (I.  e.  ii.  145.),  where  he  says  of  the  ac- 
cessory corolla  of  the  I^unjloreacm,  "  We  have  no  double  forms  by 
means  of  which  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  this  part."  A  simple 
examination  of  the  yoimg  buds  suffices  to  show  that  the  various  filaments 
and  other  appendages  become  developed  out  from  already  perfectly- 
formed  foliar  organs,  consequently  the  former  cannot  be  independent 
organs  (see  PI.  IV.,  with  the  explanation).  Double  forms,  through  which 
link,  for  instance,  decides  upon  the  nature  of  the  corona  in  Narcissut 
(19^  h.\  gire  tto  retuita  whatever,  since  the  double  form  is  always 


■■  NlmiMU  iMat.  Flower,  a,  Peduncle  ;  b,  ipathe ;  c,  bud ;  d,  pedicel ;  c  inrerior 
nata  ;  /,  tuba  i'  the  pemnth ;  g,  limb  of  the  pcrUnth,  spiwacing  like  ui  free 
*am;  J^  eoioni,  farmed  of  lii  coherent  ligules  of  Ihu  pcrianthlal  leaves. 


/' 


/' 
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a  monstrositj,  an  aberration  from  the  normal  course  of  deTelopmetit ; 
and  there  exists  no  principle  here,  by  which  to  judge  how  far  the  phmt 
deviates  from  its  type  to  produce  new  forms,  or  how  far  the  usual  form 
is  to  be  carried  back  to  simpler  elements.  Assuming  that  the  corona 
of  Narcissus  consists  of  independent  foliar  organs  blended  with  the 
leaves  of  the  perianth,  may  not  they  be  multiplied  in  the  doubling  of 
the  flower  as  well  as  the  others,  and,  since  their  adherence  to  the  peri- 
anthial  leaves  is  merely  a  characteristic  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
flower,  be  isolated  from  each  other  and  become  blended  one  to  each  peri- 
anthial  leaf?  Monstrosities  prove  nothing  at  all  here,  but  merely  render 
probable ;  the  only  perfectly  sure  decision  is  to  be  obtained  here,  as  every- 
where, by  tracing  the  development.  In  the  paragraphs  I  have  connected  all 
these  appendages  to  the  analogy  with  the  ligule,  which  is  certainly  war- 
ranted by  the  development  for  some  forms,  e.  g.  NarcissuSj  SUene,  he 
In  others,  indeed,  no  such  analogy  exists,  as  in  the  PassifloracciB  ;  in  very 
many  forms  we  have  no  accurate  investigations  whatever,  as  in  Par* 
nassia  and  in  the  StapelicB,  The  fleshy  portions  of  the  latter  form  the 
transition  to  the  thick  fleshy  papUltBy  such  as  occur,  for  instance,  in 
such  strange  forms  in  the  labellum  of  the  OrchidacetB  (  Oncidium) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  filiform  appendages  of  Passifloray  which  indeed  belong 
partly  to  the  disc,  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those  tufts  of  hair  occurring 
in  more  definite  places,  and  with  more  definite  colour  and  form,  which 
are  called  beards  {barba),  for  instance,  on  three  of  the  perianthial  leaves 
of  Iris, 

Finally,  I  will  observe,  that  I  have  referred  to  the  terms  employed  to 
describe  the  total  form  of  the  floral  envelopes,  as  of  general  application, 
although  most  of  them  are  only  mentioned  in  isolated  special  cases,  with- 
out involving  any  thing  at  all  specific  for  one  or  other  kind  of  floral 
envelope.  Most  of  the  words  are  very  readily  understood,  some  more 
diflioult  ;  e.  g.  hi/pocrateri/orme^  which  will  not  be  easily  understood  by 
any  one  who  has  not  seen  in  old  collections  or  old  paintings  the  form  of 
a  flat  phito  supported  on  a  long  stem,  on  which  wine- glasses  were  placed 
in  tlic>  middle  ages;  floral  envelopes  are  called  rotate  when  they  expand 
tin*  Ht^parate  organs  equally  or  almost  equally  from  the  point  of  attach- 
ment in  one  plane.  It  also  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  when  a  part  of 
thoHi^  (^xpros.sions  are  applied  solely  to  floral  envelopes  when  the  leaves 
ur(^  ('()hon»nt,  which  merely  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  imagining  a 
now  word  for  the  condition  with  free  leaves.  What  it  is  here  required  to 
nanu^  in  tht^  gcniTal  contour,  and  therefore  it  is  no  more  necessary  to 
rr^anl  tiio  Hiibonlinate  divisions  in  these,  than  in  the  subdivided  flat 
organH,  ?»iich  as  the  lobed  and  pinnatifid  leaves.  In  rotate,  salver- 
shaped,  &c.  corollas,  however,  the  limb  is  always  divided,  which  never 
is  the  case  in  a  wheel  or  salver;  and  in  this  mode  of  naming  we  cannot 
convey  ideas  of  degrees  of  more  or  less,  so  that  in  the  corolla  of  Lychnis 
and  Dianthus  tlie  words  corolla  (pentapetala)  hypocrateriformis  an- 
swer the  purpose  very  well. 

§  149.  Five  kinds  of  floral  envelopes  are  distinguished.  When 
all  the  foliar  organs  arc  similarly  or  nearly  similarly  developed 
in  a  circle  of  one  evident  form,  colour,  and  structure,  they  are 
described  under  the  general  name  of  perianthy  the  single  organs  of 
which  arc  called  perianthial  leaves.  If  in  the  floral  envelopes  of 
one  flower  wc  can  distinguish  two  circles  differing  in  form^  colour. 
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and  siructurc,  the  outer  is  named  tlie  calyx,  its  component  organs 
being  sepals ;  while  the  inner  is  termed  the  corolla,  its  single  parta 
petals.  Then,  if  thi'ec  cireles  of  forma  are  distinguishable,  the 
outermost  is  called  the  epicalyx,  the  leaves  of  which  may  be  deno- 
iniaated  phylla.  When,  between  tlie  simple  or  manifold  floral 
envelopes  and  the  stamens,  otiier  independent  foliar  orguns  oceur, 
which  exhibit  a  structure  very  imperfect  and  abnornuil  com- 
pared with  the  true  envelopes,  these  are  called  a  paracaroUa,  of 
which  it  will  be  necesBary  to  speak  further  on,  among  the  accessory 
parts  of  the  flower. 

It  would  be  vain  to  seek  in  most  of  aur  botanical  works  fur  an  ex- 
planation of  what  really  is  the  distinction  between  the  aeparale  kinds  of 
floral  enriilopes.  Here,  as  almost  everywhere  else,  botanists  are  careless 
about  Bcientific  treiitment,  about  strictly  defined  conceptions.  The  in- 
dividual forma  ai'e  taken  up  iliagrnmmatically,  the  intemul  unity  not 
perceived,  because  no  correct  method  is  used,  and  thence  the  accurate 
comprehension  of  the  external  <listinotions  in  the  phenomena  also  be- 
comes impossible.  How  childish  are  the  many  contesls  we  have  liad  as  to 
whether  a  pUnt  hod  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  or  a  perianth  ;  people  bad  forgotten 
that  for  the  decision  of  this  poiut  it  was  first  ueccsaary  to  examine 
whether  nature  does  generally  exhibit  these  three  kinds  of  foliar  or* 
gans  as  different,  and  if  so,  how  nature  (not  we  with  our  fancies)  dis- 
tinguishes tlie  parts.  In  nature  we  find  the  distinction  so,  and  in  no 
other  manner,  as  I  huve  given  it  in  the  paiiigraph,  since  all  flora! 
envelopes  consist  of  foliar  organs,  in  which  a  countless  raultitutlu  of 
varieties  of  form,  coluur,  and  structure  are  equally  possible.  Whore  all 
the  parts  are  developed  alike,  they  are  consequently  only  like  parts,  to 
be  named  with  one  word,  undoubtedly  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
condition ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  differences  manifest  themselves, 
the  fubdJvision  thus  produced  maybe  distinguished  by  the  application 
of  different  names,  which  at  the  same  time  are  only  vnJid  when  the  dif 
ferences  actually  exist,  and  none  of  which  are  ever  to  be  used  where 
nature  herself  lias  not  miide  a  distinction.  It  is  therefore  a  funda- 
mental error  wlien  Kuuth  (Ilandb.  der  Botanik,  81.)  carries  over  the 
term  cnlyx  to  the  perianth,  since  it  is  not  the  calyx,  but  calyx  and  co- 
rolla together ;  wliich  correspond  to  the  perianth,  and  it  is  an  empty, 
f^rottndlesB  Hetion  to  soy  that  when  only  one  set  of  similar  envelopes 
exists,  the  corolla  is  always  wanting.  Lindley  (Introduction  to  Botany, 
Itth  ed.  136.)  has  comprehended  the  conditions  most  correctly  and  clearly 
on  the  whole,  but  errs  when  he  speaks  of  calyx  and  corolla  in  tbe  f.i- 
liaeea ;  here  nothing  is  to  be  founded  on  tbe  number  of  circles,  other- 
wise the  Thifmelacew  would  also  have  calyx  and  corolla,  and  a  uew 
word  would  be  required  for  the  BerbeTocert,  since  these  have  four  circles 
of  floral  envelopes.  How  far  very  many  botanists  still  are  from  having, 
I  will  not  say  a  deep  insight  into  tbe  nature  of  plants,  but  merely  a  con- 
ception of  the  primary  principles  of  the  true  study  of  nature,  is  shown 
by  ■  remarkable  expression  of  Ach.  Richard.     He  says :  "  The  floral 

envelopes  are somewhat  modified  leaves. ....     It  is  often  difficult 

not  to  regard  titem  as  one  and  the  same  organ.  Meanwhile  botanists 
hare  agreed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the  generic  cha-> 
ractera  of  plants,  to  regard  thflm,  in  consideration  of  their  position  and 
purpose,  as  altogether  different  from  the  organs  witli  which  they  at  the 
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same  time  agree  in  internal  structure."  Such  a  convention  among 
botanists,  did  it  actually  exist,  would  be  a  foolish  agreement  to  obscure 
nature  instead  of  comprehending  her  better.  As  I  have  before  said,  we 
do  not  make  the  forms  with  our  ideas,  but  receive  them  from  nature  ; 
and  our  object  is  to  learn  to  understand  nature,  to  divide  where  she 
divides,  and  to  leave  united  what  she  herself  does  not  distinguish.  If, 
then,  nature  herself  exhibits  to  us  a  certain  complication  of  foliar 
organs  united  into  one  general  form,  and  thus  separating  themselves 
from  the  other  foliar  organs,  on  this  account,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  a  convention  altogether  valueless  for  the  perception  of  nature,  do  we 
distinguish  the  floral  envelopes  as  special  organs.  On  that  point,  how- 
ever, whereon  the  concurrence  of  botanists  has  to  decide,  namely,  what 
word  shall  be  applied  to  denominate  the  organ  distinguished  by  nature, 
they  have  not,  unfortunately,  come  to  an  agreement,  just  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  the  correct  principle  of  investi- 
gation. That  nature  gives  us  flowers  in  definite  general  form,  in  the 
Phanerogamiay  is  certain ;  and  just  as  certain  is  it  that  these  flowers 
frequently  consist  externally  of  one  or  more  circles  of  foliar  organs 
not  essentially  altered;  that  when  many  of  these  foliar  organs  are 
present,  these  are  developed  eitlier  similarly  or  dissimilarly ;  that  they 
are  sometimes  all  green,  sometimes  all  bright-coloured,  sometimes  partly 
green,  sometimes  partly  bright-coloured :  which  are  all  facts,  not  derived 
from  us,  but  from  nature.  When  these  variations  have  to  be  named, 
and  this  is  in  general  an  arbitrary  matter,  the  certainty  of  scientific 
language  requires  an  universal  agreement,  from  which  variety  and  the 
desire  of  novelty  of  the  individual,  cannot  detach  itself  without  stepping 
as  a  direct  stumbling-block  into  the  path  of  science.  These  terms  must 
not  be  so  chosen  that  like  things  have  different  names,  different  things 
like  names.  If  the  outer  circle  of  different  foliar  organs  is  called  a 
calyx,  several  circles  of  similar  organs  must  not  receive  the  same  name. 
The  first  thing  is  to  find  out  what  forms  nature  gives  us  ;  the  second  is  to 
give  these  names  ;  and  here  scientific  language  demands,  for  its  safety, 
the  most  rigid  logical  consequence. 

What  Ach.  Richard  says  about  the  floral  envelopes  of  Monocotyledons 
is  scarcely  grounded  on  even  the  most  superficial  observation,  but  rather 
a  pure  arbitrary  invention,  to  support  his  equally  arbitrary  subdivision 
of  the  floral  envelopes.  He  says,  "  Although  the  six  segments  of  the  floral 
envelopes  of  the  Monocotyledons  stand  in  two  rows,  yet  they  form  only 
a  single  circle  on  the  summit  of  the  pedicel  which  bears  them ;  that  is, 
they  have  only  one  common  point  of  origin  on  the  receptacle,  and 
evidently  all  six  develope  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  pedicel."  In  these 
last  words  it  is  evident  that  Linnceus's  fancy  of  the  import  of  the  bark, 
liber,  wood,  and  pith,  in  the  origin  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  was  in  view, 
and  yet  with  ridiculous  want  of  consistency  ;  since  Richaird  himself 
explains  all  floral  envelopes,  therefore  also  the  corolla,  as  foliar  or- 
gans, and  all  foliar  organs  arise  on  the  stem  in  the  very  same  way, 
and  not  some  from  the  outer  and  others  from  the  inner  parts.  I  will  not 
refer  to  the  course  of  development  here,  which  at  once  shows  how 
groundless  Richard's  assertion  is ;  it  is  sufificient  to  call  to  recollection  a 
Commelina  or  a  Tradescantia,  where  three  and  three  floral  envelopes 
originate  as  evidently  at  different  heights  upon  the  receptacle  as  can  be 
the  case  in  any  calyx  and  corolla  of  a  Dicotyledonous  plant. 

What  causes  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  accurate  and  certain  applica- 
tion of  names  is  what  has  to  be  understood  as  similar  and  dissimilar. 
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Here,  as  in  hU  cases  where  a  purely  empirical  matter  is  in  queatioo,  it  is 
inlinitelj'  difiiiTult  to  express  in  words  what  a  single  glance  nt  nature 
establishes  with  facility.  In  point  of  fact,  nature  is  not  indeed  eo 
changeable  and  undefined  aa  might  appear  at  the  firet  glance,  for  it  is  our 
imperfect  perception  that  produces  the  indeterminateness  in  nature.  With 
ft  complete  and  profound  knowledge  of  all  plants,  it  would  be  easy  euougfa, 
even  by  a  simple  sign,  without  the  application  of  our  so  uocertaiu  ter- 
minological instrument,  to  characterise  a  given  flower  inluilively ;  but 
for  tliis  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  structure  of  forms,  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  even  a  presentiment.  For  the  present  we  must 
make  use  of  various  external  aids,  but  select  these  in  such  a  manner 
that  thej  may  put  no  compulsion  upon  nature,  but  Icive  the  pnth  open 
to  progresa  in  the  science.  This  is  only  possible  by  a  construction  of  the 
definition  from  actual  experience,  instead  of  out  of  a  pretended  theory 
which  cannot  exist  at  present ;  and,  further,  by  rigid  logical  classifica- 
tion of  the  definitions  according  to  their  relative  value  and  dependanoe 
tipon  each  other.  In  the  Phanerogamous  plant  we  Lave,  in  this  way,  the 
axis  and  leaf  as  the  primarily  delined  differences;  subordinate  to  this 
division  come  the  distinctions  founded  on  progressive  development  and 
position,  therefore  on  time  and  space,  ns  the  most  universal ;  then  we 
arrive  at  the  conditions  of  form,  structure,  and  colour,  which  are  neither  to 
be  evolved  from  the  nature  of  the  plant  at  present,  nor  have  any  relation 
to  primary  inluitionB,  therefore  can  only  be  empirically  comprehended 
through  experience,  and  must  be  described  with  lesihetic  clearness. 
Thus  the  conception  of  similarity  adnnits  of  no  general  definition  in 
regard  to  the  floral  envelopes,  but  requires  actual  demonstration;  and 
here  we  are  destitute  of  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  cases  fi'om 
which  the  more  general  or  more  restricted  importance  of  the  individual 
characters  might  with  certainty  be  deduced.  Here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  almost  entirely  to  certain  groups  of  plants,  within  the  limits  of 
which  an  example  does  not  readily  lead  to  error.  If  we  take,  for  instance, 
a  corolla  only  symmetrically  developed,  e.  g.  a  Pea  flower,  a  striking  difler- 
ence  among  the  separate  foliar  organs  cannot  be  denied;  neverthelesB 
they  have  a  certain  agreement  in  colour  and  texture,  which  determines  us 
to  recognise  them  as  timilarly  developed.  How,  in  most  OrckidaceiF,  the 
lip  difiera  in  form  and  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  perinntlual  leaves,  and 
yet  there  is  something  in  its  texture  in  which  we  perceive  it  to  be  similar 
to  them.  Colour  and  texture  agree  almost  perfectly  in  the  calyx  and 
corolla  of  Ranunculus  acrix,  and  yet  we  distinguish  here  two  dissimilar 
etructarea,  according  to  form.  Structure,  colour,  and  even  almost  form, 
■re  exceedingly  similar  in  the  floral  envelopes  of  the  Amarantacere,  and 
nevertheless  we  separate,  directly  we  see  them,  the  corolla  from  the 
calyx  (the  inner  two  of  the  three  so-called  brncleoles),  &c.  From  these 
catises  we  can.  in  General  Botany,  in  regard  to  very  many  conditions, 
only  indicate  the  directions  in  which  the  study  of  these  has  advanced; 
»od  instruction  in  these  things  must  be  given  by  pointing  them  out  in 
ttctnal  specimens  ;  more  Special  explanations  are  only  possible  in  Special 
Botany,  in  reference  to  particular  groups  of  plants,  and  the  attempt  to 
gather  them  into  generalities  leads  to  endless  complexity  and  u.wless 
time- wasting  repetitions. 

I  have  included  the  epicalyx  among  tl»e  floral  envelopes;  and, 
the  fundamental  axiom,  that  wliat  nature  unites  man  may  not  divide,  I  also 
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reckon  among  these  the  outermost  circle  of  leaves,  closely  applied  to  the 
flower,  and  so  gathered  together  as  to  form  a  collective  object  in  the  flowers 
of  DipsacecBy  in  many  MalvacetB,  Passi/ioracea,  &c.  Many  persons,  in 
defiance  of  all  correct  modes  of  naming,  call  these  involucrum  or  involu' 
cellum  in  the  Dicotyledons,  spaiha  in  the  Monocotyledons  —  terms  which 
were  originally  applied  to  bracts,  or  a  circle  of  bracts  surrounding  an 
inflorescence^  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  unsuitable ;  and  even  in- 
clude here  parts  which  cannot  be  called  anything  but  calyx  without 
a  complete  confusion  of  terminology  —  as,  for  instance,  the  outermost 
circle  of  floral  envelopes  in  Scitaminea,  &c.  The  only  parts  which  can 
be  confounded  with  the  epicalyx,  and  to  which  it  naturally  forms  the 
transition,  are  bracteoles  upon  the  pedicel ;  but  of  course,  where  nature 
has  not  united  them  in  definite  form  and  arrangement  to  the  flower,  as 
in  the  plants  mentioned,  no  epicalyx  exists,  but  merely  bracteoles.  It  is 
indeed  very  diflicult  to  draw  a  line  here,  as  in  the  distinction  between 
flos  pedicellatus  and  flos  sessifis,  since  it  is  not  an  absolute  diflerence,  but 
merely  a  question  of  more  or  less  that  has  to  be  decided  on.  It  is  again 
a  point,  where  the  more  refined  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  facul^, 
where  the  tact  of  the  inquirer  can  alone  give  a  correct  determination,  if 
we  do  not  agree  to  arbitrary  absolute  measurement,  which  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly useless,  since  in  difference  of  size  of  flowers  that  very  absolute 
measure,  for  instance  a  line,  becomes  relative.  In  some  flowers,  as  in 
PaHetaria,  a  line  is  an  enormous  deal ;  in  others,  such  as  Datura  or 
Brugmansia^  &c.,  nothing  at  all.  Where,  as  in  Passifloray  elongated 
internodes  occur  within  the  undoubted  flower,  it  would  be  the  readiest 
expedient  to  measure ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case,  and  therefore  this  best 
expedient  admits  of  only  limited  application.  On  the  whole,  a  doubtful 
case  will  rarely  occur,  if  a  man  endeavour,  with  a  genuine  and  refined 
feeling  for  truth,  to  understand  nature,  and  not  try  to  adapt  this  to  his 
own  preconceived  opinions. 

The  epicalyx,  as  I  define  it,  may  co-exist  both  with  a  true  calyx  and 
with  the  perianth,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  only  where  it  is  separated  from 
the  perianth  by  the  inferior  germen,  since  otherwise  there  is  no  cause  why 
it  should  not  be  called  the  calyx,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Amaraniacecc* 

The  paracorolla  may  also  exist  in  the  perianth,  but  it  is  always  suffi- 
ciently characterised  by  the  aberrant  structure  of  its  foliaceous  portions, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  corolla,  and  the  perianth  taken 
for  a  calyx. 

§  1 50.  The  perianth  consists,  according  to  the  preceding  consi- 
derations, of  one  or  more  circles  of  leaves,  which  are  developed  so 
as  to  be  similar  in  colour,  form,  and  structure.  The  following 
series  of  its  forms  may  be  more  minutely  characterised. 

The  individual  foliar  organs  are  always  (?)  expanded  in  a  flat- 
tened form,  seldom  divided  into  limb  and  claw,  and,  at  least  when 

*  In  almost  all  descriptions  of  the  Amarantaceaf  one  reads  Jlores  tribraeteati.  That 
one  of  these  leaves  belongs  to  a  totally  different  axis,  namely,  the  peduncle,  is  wholly 
ignored  here.  In  the  V<^ycneme<E,  however,  where  exactly  identical  parts  exist,  and  only 
one  leaf,  namely,  the  only  true  l)ract,  is  green,  we  find,  flores  quia  in  axUia  folii  jw- 
siles  hibracteati.  If  an  Amarantaceous  plant  should  occur  with  coloured  bract  and 
gr»'en  calyx,  it  would  probably  run,  Jlores  qma  in  axillis  foliorum  tfuorum  sesaiitt  nni- 
bracteati  I  !     How  shall  we  describe  this  sort  of  thing  adequately  ? 
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theyare  not  colierent,  iisuitlly  oval  or  lanccolntc.  They  may  be  green, 
as  in  the  male  flower  of  the  Uriicacea,  or  of  various  colours,  as  in 
Tk^/melaeea;  they  may  be  firm  and  solid,  and  that  especially  when 
green,  as  in  Elaagnacea ;  or  of  delicate  testure,  as  in  Aristolo- 
chiaeea ;  or  they  may  be  developed  as  delicate  sapless  scales 
(jialea),  or  bristles  and  hair,  as  in  the  Typhacfce  and  Cyperacea.  The 
perianth  is  almost  universally  regular,  rarely  (in  some  Ranunculacea 
aadOrc/iidaceee)  symmetrical;  in  these  cases  never  (?)  two- lipped,  but 
often  with  one  lip,  as  in  the  Orchidacea.  This  is  then  not  infre- 
quently developed  hollow  {cucuUatum  in  Aconitum,  calcarahim  in 
Orckidacea),  and  it  is  commonly  the  uppermost  leaf  of  the  periantli. 
Its  foliaceous  portions  may  be  free,  as  in  Jimcacea  ;  or  coherent,  as 
in  Funkia,  Hemeroeallit,  &c  ;  they  may  consist  of  one  circle,  as 
in  Urlicacete,  or  of  more,  as  in  IJliacea.  The  parts  are  frequently 
blended  with  the  stamens :  in  the  coherent  perianth  the  tube 
is  sometimes  straight,  as  in  Narcissus ;  sometimes  curved,  aa  in 
Arittoloehia.  The  mouth  Is  mostly  naked ;  sometimes,  but  seldom, 
aa  is  the  case  in  Narcissus,  furnished  with  appendages  which 
form  a  corona,  which,  however,  are  rare  in  the  perianth,  and 
in  free  foliar  organs  only  (?)  occur  on  the  lip :  the  inner  circle 
often  has  a  beard. 

According  to  the  definition  that  has  been  given  of  the  perianth  (196.), 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  in  some  families,    as,   for   instance,    thu 
Rotacea    (in  its    widest   sense)  aud  in  the  Ramittculacea:  (fig.  197), 
we    may    sometimes    have    a    peri- 
,n,  anth,  and  sometimes  calyx  and  co- 

rolla. But  when  the  matter  is  cor- 
rectly considered,  this  is  of  no  im- 
portance, since  the  unity  of  tlie  type 
depends  not  upon  the  names  we  give 
things,  which  are  merely  to  express 
our  experiences,  but  upon  the  gene- 
ral structure  of  the  plants,  which 
ever  is  and  must  be  subject  to  a 
multitutk  of  specific  modifications 
and  changes.  Floral  envelopes  are 
only  foliar  oi^ans,  and  tlie  character 
of  any  particular  group  of  plants 
seldom  rests  only  upon  their  peculiar  formation.  The  attentive  ob- 
server of  nature  easily  traces  the  relation  in  certain  vegetable  groups, 
but  this  relation  is  unaffected  by  the  terms  with  which  we  may  choose  to 
characterise  the  groups  bnetly  ;  and  on  account  of  our  dc6cient  know- 
ledge of  the  vegetable  world,  it  is  most  difficult  always  to  apply  the 
correct  expressions.  The  history  of  the  development  can  alone  help  us 
here,  for  the  uni^  of  the  group  always  lies  in  certain  forms  of  the  processof 
development ;  and  here  we  are  scarcely  on  the  threshold  of 


t,  hood-ahaped ; 
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The  p«riftntb  of  the  female  flower  of 
Carex  ii  peculiar ;  it  is  originally  tbree- 
leavet*,  but  one  leaf  very  soon  ceaMs 
to  grow,  whilst  tbe  others,  developing 
disproportionately,  ooite  by  their  edges 
and  enclose  the  stunted  leaf,  and  thus 
''  form  the  tubular  envelope  of  tbe  ger- 

men,  which  has  been  termed  utrietdat, 
cupula,  kc  (See  Rate  III.,  figs,  24. 26^ 
with  the  explanation.)  The  perianth 
of  the  Grasses  is  similar  (fig.  198.)  ■. 
it  originally  consists  of  three  leaves,  of 
which  one  {paUa  exterior)  is  excesrively 
developed,  and  encloses  the  other  two, 
which  soon  cohere  and  grow  imperfectly 
into  a  membranons  structore  (palea 
tuperioT  binernit,  (Plate  m.,  flg.2i  — 
23.,  and  explanation.) 

The  structure  of  periaDthial  leavea  is,  on  the  whole,  that  of  veiy 
simple  leaveB,  which  exhibit  no  special  peculiarities,  particularly  if 
they  are  green.  The  mmifications  of  the  vascular  bundles  an 
therefore  simple,  the  separation  into  an  upper  and  under  paren- 
chyma layer  is  seldom  exhibited  ;  but  the  epIdermiB  usually.  In 
the  coloured  and  delicate  parts  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  contaiu 
colouring  matter.  In  general  the  parenchyma  is  very  loose  and 
almost  spongy,  with  homogeneous,  transparent  fluid  contents,  and 
large  intercellular  cavities  filled  with  air ;  hence  the  white  colour. 
The  epidermis  is  less  developed  in  coloured  leaves,  and  more 
resembles  the  structure  of  epithelium  ;  stomata  are  sometimes  pre- 
sent, especially  upon  the  under  surface,  but  the  epidermal  cells  of 
the  upper  eurface  are  often  raised  in  shorter  or  longer  papillse,  whii^ 
give  the  upper  surface  tbe  peculiar  velvet-like  appearance.  It  is 
very  frequent  here  to  find  the  secreted  layer  of  the  epidennis 
(cuticle)  regularly  and  delicately  striated  (aeictilatia),  which  cei^ 
tainly  contributes  to  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour,  aod 
perhaps,  by  its  effect  upon  the  rays  of  light,  to  the  production  and 
modificjition  of  the  peculiar  tints. 

Occasionally,  especially  at  the  base  of  hollow  forms,  no  epidermis 
ia  produced  at  certain  points,  and  the  parenchyma  oBsumes  a  pecu- 
liar structure,  to  perforin  the  function  of  secretion  of  a  juice  con- 
taining much  sugar ;  as,  for  instance,  the  nectary  at  the  base  of  the 
perianthial  leaves  of  Fritillaria,  very  various  parts  on  the  labelhm 
of  the  Orchidacea,  &c.    In  rare  cases  the  texture  is  bard  and  almost 


rWumu.  A,  Spikelct:  a  ind  b,  spalhe,  (brmed  or  iwa  brnetea  (rabw 
c  and  d,  one  Trtv  nnd  lira  coherent  perianthial  1e**ei  ipakm,  Auet.) ; 
'ni ;  /  a  itignui.  B,  The  two  coherent  perianthial  leaiei,  with  In 
irrior,  Auct.).  C.  Pitlil,  surrounded  at  the  bale  by  two  weakij  oiJitrtnl 
h  h,  li^itam*lit.  Aiiet. );  9<  germtn  ;  f,  one  itigma;  the  otfaar  ii  cut  off 
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woody  from  the  Juterepersion  of  mauy  thickeuedj  jwrous  paren- 
chyma cells,  aa  in  the  species  of  Banksia  Hud  Dryandra  (V).  In 
paleaceous  perianths,  the  spiral  and  other  vessels  are  uot  found 
ill  the  usually  simple  vascular  biindtes,  and  in  hiui--like  perianths 
even  the  vascular  bundles  themselves  are  wanting. 

{  151.  The  calyx  only  exists  when  a  coi-oUa  occurs  with  it;  it 
therefore  can  never  be  confounded  with  it.  It  in  always  the  external 
of  two  dissimilar  seta  of  envelopes.  Its  series  of  forms  very  much 
resemble  those  of  the  perianth;  perhaps  it  is  not  so  frequently 
delicate  in  structure  and  colour  (as  in  the  Scitamineee,  Musaceee, 
Butoniacece,  Ranunculus,  Tropaolum,  &c.).  Usually  it  consisia  of 
one  circle  of  sepals,  more  rarely  of  two  (as  in  the  BeTberidacea). 
These  aepala  are  always  very  simple,  oval,  or  lanceolate,  seldom 
pinnatifid,  very  frequently  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a 
point,  or  very  small  {denies  calycis  oiiioleti) ;  sometimes  they  api>ear 
only  as  dry  scales,  or  as  tufts  of  hair  (the  pappus  of  the  Composite). 
Appendages  seldom  occur  upon  the  sepals,  but  they  are  frequently 
of  hollow  or  concave  form.  The  number  of  the  sepals  in  eacli 
cii-cle  is  in  Monocotyledons  frequently  three,  more  rarely  four  or 
two;  in  the  Dicotytedona  it  is  most  frequently  five,  but  also  two, 
three,  or  four  (and,  perhaps,  sometimes  more).  Coherence  of  the 
aepala  with  one  another  may  occur  in  every  way,  but,  so  far  aa 
ray  knowledge  extends,  never  with  the  corolla  and  statnens,  nor 
with  the  gcrmens ;  that  which  is  so  called  being  quite  au  other 
condition  (which  has  been  already  explained  (§  146.)  eis  the  in- 
ferior germen).  Both  in  free  and  in  coherent  sepals,  regularity  aud 
syujiDetry  are  met  with,  the  latter  often  exhibit  the  bilabiate 
structures. 

That  which  has  been  said  of  the  structure  of  the  perianth  applies 
also  to  the  calyx,  only  that  here  green  foliar  sepals  are  the  more 
frequent. 

The  definition  of  the  calyx,  rightly  comprehended,  presents  no  diffi- 
culty whatevei',  and  it  is  only  neuessary  to  give  a  few  examples  to  guide 
in  observation.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the  three-leaved  calyx  of 
Canna  exigua  (fig-  19S.),  the  four-leaved  calyx  of  Itatu  linctoria 
{fig.  199.),  the  coherent  form  of  Salvia  patula  (flg.  200.),  and  the  un- 
developed one  {pappus")  of  ActinoiHerU  alterntjolia  (fig.  201.).  Tiie 
development  of  the  calyx,  so  far  as  it  appears  necessary,  is  exhibited  iu 
Plate  IV.  in  Passijhra  princepa. 

§  132.  The  corolla,  which  only  exists  as  the  inner  Get  of  floral 
envelopes  accompanying  a  calyx,  may  be  compared  to  a  very  deli- 
cate and  coloured  perianth.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  true 
corolla  occura  perfectly  green  and  resembling  the  leavea ;  its  series 
of  forma  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  floral  envelopes. 
In  the  MonocotyliKlons  it  presents  in  general  only  simple,  round, 
oval,  or  lanceolate  leaves,  very  seldom  having  claws.     In  the  Dico- 
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tylciluna  the  fonns  ore  infinite,  as  are  also  the  Turiety  and  aplendour 
of  the  colour.    The  following  are  the  main  points;  — 

TIic  inilividual  petal  exhibits,  on  a  reduced  scale  and  in  a  deli- 
cate condition,  ahnnut  every  variety  of  form  of  the  leaf,  with  the 
i:xfA:[ttion  of  the  truly  comjKJund.  Concave  fonns  are  here  frequent, 
Hiich  tut  the  hood'Hlmpcd,  pitcher-shaped,  or  spurred  petals,  &c. ; 
tlicMC  latter  very  often  on  individual  petals  of  an  otherwise  r^ular 
corolla  (iiH,  for  instance,  in  Fumaria).  Fringed  and  feathered 
fnrniH,  as  well  as  variously  lobed  petals,  arc  also  by  no  meana  rare. 
The  limb  and  tlic  eluw  arc  often  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  Parts 
analogous  to  the  ligulc,  and  every  imaginable  form  of  appendage, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  stipules,  occur  frequently,  and  eha- 
riicleriBO  genera  and  families. 

On  this  account  it  is  indispensable  to  distinguish  the  Nmple 
nupeiidiiges  of  the  petals  from  the  independent  foliar  organs. 
'lo  tlio  tornier  belong  the  scales  {/oriiices)  of  the  Boraginaeea,  the 
MCjiles   of  the   corona   of  the   Sihnea,  the   formations  generally 
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Kluvur.     r.  Fifp-membered  coherent  bilibwle  calyx  ;  a,  upp 

iivnnn  rohpreni  bilabiate  corolla,  fiirnied  of   Ivo  leiTcj ;    r,  i^  lowe 

hrw  IcaTcs, — ■  central  anil  lira  lalaral  one:  K  nifle  and  bifid  stigma. 

™  AMnamrrit  akmtifalia.     Single  floorer,     r.  Bract  (folKi,  Aueu);  /.  inferioi 

mc*1 ;  it,  Htmitctl  calyitOTifKiiMlly  tiT^nicmbervd  (Aurry  ctdifk,  pappmtj  AucC);  £,  tu 

t^tmilla,  Avrinnl  iif  five  coherent  petal!';  *.  tube  of  the  Gie  cohering  anlbers;   a. 
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deacribed  aa  coroniB  in  the  Stapelia  and  suuie  other  Asckjiiadeceee, 
the  nectarin  of  Ranunculus,  Paritassia,  &e. 

The  corolla  consists  of  one  circle,  rarely  of  two  (tliree  seriee  in 
Berberis)  or  more  (four  scries  in  Nymphau).  In  Monocoty- 
ledoDS  the  number  of  members  is  equnl  to  those  of  the  calyx ; 
ia  Dicotyledons,  the  number  of  five  In  a  circle  predominates,  though 
it  is  sometimes  composed  of  two,  of  four,  or  of  greater  number  (in 
Dryait)  (?).  The  number  of  members  is  equal  to  that  of  the  calyx, 
or  greater;  very  rarely  indeed  is  it  smaller  ;  this  last  case  occurs 
witn  Hibiscus.  Suppression  is  not  Infrequent,  and  sometimes 
involves  all  the  foliar  organs  of  a  corolla  at  once  (for  instance,  ia 
the  summer  flowers  of  many  species  oi  Viola,  in  Lepidum  ruderule, 
and  some  species  of  Acer).  The  coherence  of  organs  in  every  way 
is  still  more  frequent ;  never,  indeed,  with  the  calyx  or  the  germeiis, 
but  frequently  with  the  stamens. 

The  corolla,  whether  with  free  or  with  coherent  |>ctals,  may  be 
regular  or  only  symmetrical.  In  the  latter  the  bilabiate  formation 
is  the  moat  frequent,  especially  in  five-uicmbered  circles,  in  such 
a  way  that,  according  as  the  odd  petal  is  on  the  upper  or  the  under 
side  of  the  flower,  the  upper  Hp  consists  of  three  or  of  two  petals. 
Id  the  latter  case  these  two  are  very  often  little  or  not  at  all 
coherent,  aa  in  Teucrium,  the  so-called  radiated  flowers  of  the 
Componta  {Jiaribua  ligulatis  vel  radiatis).  Peculiar  forms  of  sym- 
metrical flowers  are,  for  instance :  the  personate  flowers  {corolla 
ptrsonata),  m  which  the  upper  petals  of  a  coherent  corolla  are  so 
curved  inwards  that  they  close  the  entrance  of  the  tube  (as  in 
Antirrhinum):  the  incurved  portion  is  termed  the  palate (^/a(Mj«); 
the  true  bilabiate  or  mouth-like  corolla  {corolla  ringens),  in  the 
Labialee,  in  which  the  two  petals  forming  the  upper  lip  often 
present  a  concave  form  overlianging  the  lower  tip,  termed  galea  ; 
the  so-called  papilionaceous  flowers  of  the  Lfgumitiostp,  in  which 
the  up[)ermost  leaf,  which  is  broad  and  large,  surpassing  the  others, 
is  termed  the  standard  (rexillum),  whilst  the  lateral  petals,  as  wings 
(«/«),  are  usually  dissimilarly  developed,  and  the  two  undermost, 
very  frequently  coherent,  also  developed  unequally  at  the  two 
sides,  approach  each  other  in  a  concave  form,  so  as  to  form  the 
keel  (carina).  Sometimes  all  the  petals  of  the  papilionaceous 
flowers  become  coherent  at  the  lower  part,  and  funn  a  tube,  as  in 
Trifolium;  or  individual  petals  are  abortive,  &c.  The  most  irre- 
gular of  all  the  forms  have  hitherto  received  no  names ;  such  as 
appear,  for  instance,  in  the  JPolt/galacea,  the  BaUaminacteB,  Tro- 
l»solacem,  &c 

All  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  structure  of  the  perianth 
holds  good  of  the  structure  of  the  corolla,  except  that  this  is 
more  delicate.  The  contents  of  the  cells  vary  very  much  in  colouring 
matter,  and  their  distribution  in  groups  is  sometimes  very  remark- 
able. Very  dense  texture,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  much- 
ihickened    porous    cells,    as   in    the    Amarantacetc,    is    infrequent. 
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The  structure  of  the  epidermis,  and  its  develupmeat  into  {M- 
piUse,  hairs,  &c.,  is  very  manifold.  Development  into  sar&ces 
secreting  nectar,  both  at  the  bottom  of  concavities  and  upon  the 
appeuiIngcB,  is  especially  common.  The  petals  also  occasionally 
secrete  a  viscous  substance,  in  consequence  of  vfhich  they  adhere 
together,  as  happens  at  the  points  of  the  inner  petals  of  the 
Fumariacea.  I  know  of  no  other  remarkable  condition  requiriog 
notice. 

I  will  here  present  merely  a  few  examples  of  the  fonns  ileecribed  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs,  exhibiting  the  tetra-merous,  cruciate  coroUa 
(fig.  200.},  the  bilabiate  (6g.  201.),  the  tubular  (fig.  202.),  the  papi- 
lionaceous (fig.  203.), 
aud  the  niany-l«aved 
cup-shaped  (fig.204.). 
The  development  of 
tlie  regular  corolla  of 
PiU»ijtora  prinetpt 
is  given  in  Viita 
IV. 

From  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  forms 
and  the  variety  of  its 
a  has  in  all  times  *V- 
tracted  attention,  and  so,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  scientific  study  of  Botany, 
much,  perhaps  too  much,  rdative  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  knowlt^dge  of  it, 
whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  plant  liav« 
been  comparatively  neglected.  Tbat,iD  the 
general  destination  of  the  vegetable  world 
to  favour  pre-eminently  brilliant  and  varied 
playof  fornia,  and  thus  to  become  the  richly 
decorated  garuentof  the  geologically  naked 
and  poverty-Blrickeii  earth,  the  organ  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  production  of  this  wealth  of  form  should  expre^  the 
essential  character  of  individual  groups,  genera,  and  even  species  of 
phints,  is  of  course  to  be  expected  i  but  it  is  still  oven  uiilj  a  part  of  t 
number  of  organs  of  equal  importance,  and  in  the  scientific  view  of  plant! 
the  corolla  must  be  considered  even  as  a  subordinate  part,  because  wa 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  production  of  form,  and  by  giving 
it  a  partial  pre-eminence  we  should  deviale  most  widely  from  our  aim. 
In  General  Botany  there  is  particular  necessity  merely  to  indicate  the 
points  of  view  from  which  one  has  to  observe  the  infinite  abundanca 
of  specialities  *,  and  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  paragntplu. 
>  further  into  the  structure  of  the  corolla  of  particular  groups  i^ 
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'**  Lalij/rui  odnradH  Plowrr.  A,  a,  Pi;iilil-ln<'niu&  rniierrn 
5'ninaui  invgulnr  papilionaccoui  citrolls ;  b,  up|>ei  pcUl  (>U 
Mill  B,  tvo  latvral  pvuls  {wingi,  ala) ;  i  nud  C,  two  lover  | 
Itm  harSei  (logclher  the  heel,  tarinn). 
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learner.  The  elucidation  of  these  speeialities  bi:longs  to  Special  Botanj, 
where,  however,  the  developonent  of  tlie  cbaract«rs  of  families  must  be 
carried  out  mucli  fartber  than  is  dune  in  the  present  barren  summary  of 
the  equally  barren  descriptions  of  genera. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  paragraphs. 

§  153.  The  cpicalyx  is  exhibited  when  three  several  aeries  of 
foliar  organs  are  dialing uiahable  in  the  floral  envelopes,  and 
it  is  the  outermost  of  these.  There  are  not  many  plants  which 
poaseaa  an  epicalyx ;  still  fewer  are  the  fumilics  in  which  it  is 
constantly  presented.  In  form  and  structure  it  much  resembles 
the  calyx.  It  occurs  with  free  leaves,  as  in  Passiflora ;  and  co- 
herent leaves,  as  in  Laiiatera.  Its  leaves  are  seldom  delicate  like 
those  of  the  corolla,  but  are  often  dry  and  membranous,  as  in 
Scahiosa,  but  generally  green  and  leafy,  as  in  the  MalvacecE  and 
ZhyadetB. 

Since  all  floral  envelopes  are  but  foliar  organs  peculiarly  modified, 
and  MDce  the  bracteoles  situated  on  the  floral  axis  below  the  flower  may 
assume  almost  all  those  modifications,  so  naturally  we  cannot  set  a 
houndary  to  the  flower  below  by  means  of  the  definition,  where  such  a 
boundary  is  not  presented  to  us  by  nature.  In  the  families  of  the  Mai- 
vacea(6g.  204.),  Dipsacere,  and  Passifioracm,  certain  circles  of  organs  are 
united  into  a  collective  form  outside  ibe  calyx,  and  evidently  in  a  very 
close  relation  to  the  flower ;  and  these  therefore,  no  less  than  the  calyx, 
deserve  to  he  accepted  and  characterised  as  one  special  form  of  the  floral 
envelopes.  In  all  families  with  dispersed  leaves,  no  doubt  can  exist  aa 
to  the  distinction  between  bracteoles  and  epicalyx,  if  the  latter  he  de- 
scribed as  one  leaf  circle  close  outside  the  calyx  or  spiral.  In  a  ver- 
ticillate  arrangement  of  Ihe  leaves,  the  distinction  might  be  more  dif- 
ficnlt;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  such  case. 

Some  Botanists  have  imagined  that  they  hare  cleverly  explained  the 
epicalyx  of  the  Dryadett,  as,  for  instance,  it  appears  in  Poleiitilla, 
where  they  liave  deduced  it  from  the  coherent  stipules  of  the  calicine 
leaves.  Such  false  ideas  and  false  explanations  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  perverse  method  of  guessing  instead  of  invesIigBting. 
The  epicalyx  of  PolenlUla  and  its  allies  is  a  true  leaf  circle,  and,  as  is 
self-evident,  the  first  which  is  formed  on  the  entire  flower,  and  the  sepals 
arise  subsequently  and  higher  upon  the  axis  as  the  second  circle  of 
leaves. 


b.     Of  the   Siameiu. 

§  154.  The  stamen  is  doubtless  a  true  foliar  organ,  and  of  all 
the  foliar  organs  of  the  flower  is  that  which  exhibits  forms  the  moat 
uialogouB  to  the  stem  leaf. 

It  is  the  only  foliar  organ  of  the  flower  which  is  not  merely 
defined  morphologically  by  its  form  and  position,  but  also  phy- 
eiologicatlj  determined  by  the  importance  of  its  peculiar  structure 
to  the  formation  of  the  spore,  here  called  the  pollen.  The  law 
here  is:   Where  no  [wllcn  is  formed,  there   la  no  stamen.     The 
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terms  stamina  abortiva  and  stamina  castrata  have  no  meaning. 
In  that  relation  it  corresponds  completely  to  the  sporophyll  of  the 
cryptogamic  stem  plants,  and  the  forms  there  exhibited  as  ty- 
pical of  classes  are  here  again  manifested  to  characterise  families 
or  genera. 

We  find  here  the  sporophyll  of  most  Ferns,  developing  a  number 
of  capsules  (here  termed  cells,  or  loculi),  out  of  the  under  face  of 
the  leaf,  in  the  Cycadacem.  In  many  Coniferous  plants,  only  a  few, 
long  and  tubular  loculi  are  formed  on  the  under  surface  (as  in 
Cunninghamia),  In  JuniperuSy  Cupressusy  &c.,  the  stamens  can- 
not be  distinguished  at  all  from  the  sporophyll  of  the  Equisetacea ; 
and  we  find  in  Humirium  and  Glossarrheny  where,  however,  two 
loculi  are  presented  instead  of  one,  an  analogy  with  the  sporophyll 
of  the  LycopodiacecBy  where  a  capsule  is  formed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  base  of  a  flat  foliar  organ.  But  the  stamen 
usually  corresponds  to  the  sporophyll  of  the  other  Ferns,  in  which 
only  the  petiole  and  mid-nerve  of  the  leaf  are  perfected,  at  the 
sides  of  which  the  parenchyma  merely  forms  the  loculL  The 
structure,  however,  corresponds  not  to  the  much  divided  Fern 
leaf,  but  usually  to  a  simple  flat  leaf,  with  a  petiole.  Then  it 
exhibits  an  attenuated  basis  (the  petiole  is  here  termed  JUameni)^ 
and  an  upper  broader  part,  the  blade  of  the  leaf  (here  termed 
antkera).  In  the  anther,  we  further  distinguish  a  middle  part  (the 
mid-nerve  of  the  leaf,  here  termed  the  connectivum)  from  the 
lateral  parts,  tlie  chambers  {loculi  or  theccs)  which  appear  at  the 
summit,  the  edges,  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  connective  as 
globular,  oval,  or  long  cylindrical  projections ;  besides  these,  the 
origmal  edge  of  the  leaf  as  a  longitudinal  furrow  (rima  longitU" 
dinalis).  Finally,  in  many  stamens  the  entire  leaf  substance,  in 
analof^jy  with  the  so-called  sessile  leaf,  is  applied  to  the  formation 
of  pollen-chambers  {anthera  sessilis). 

Each  stamen  originates  as  a  leaf,  runs  at  first  through  a  similar 
series  of  forms,  and  its  subsequent  peculiar  appearance  is  merely  a 
result  of  its  special  mode  of  development,  which  may  be  traced, 
not  merely  ideally,  but  mostly  really,  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment, to  a  few  simple  fundamental  types.  Besides  the  cryptogamic 
type,  above  followed  out  in  the  families  of  the  Cycadacece  and  Coni' 
fercB,  a  Phanerogamic  type  is  also  to  be  traced ;  which  essentially 
consists  in  the  circumstance,  that,  independently  of  the  presence  of 
the  filament,  a  flat  leaf  is  so  developed  that  its  mid-rib  becomes  the 
connective,  its  edge  the  longitudinal  furrow,  its  parenchyma  swells 
out  on  both  sides  of  the  connective,  in  which  then,  through  the 
formation  of  the  finally  free  pollen-grains,  one  (as  in  Abies  and  the 
Asclepiadacece)  or  commonly  two  theca)  are  commonly  formed  on 
each  side.  This  type  doubtless  Hes  at  the  base  of  all  Phanerogamic 
stamens,  if  we  except  Najasy  Caulinay  and  some  Arace<B  (of  which 
I  do  not  know  the  history  of  development).  All  further  peculiar- 
ities concern  either  the  development  of  the  thcca;  on  one  side  alone 
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(as  in  Canna  and  Salvia),  or  the  cxccbsIvc  development  of  the 
connective,  cither  altogether,  eo  that  the  tliecic  are  more  or  less 
removed  from  each  other  (as  in  I-acUlema  and  Salvia ),  or  at  its  base 
(as  in  Slacbys  syhatiea),  at  its  upper  part  (as  in  Berheris  and 
Humirium),  or  on  the  under  surfacCj  ho  that  the  thcca;  have  the 
appearance  of  lying  upon  the  upper  surface  {anthers  antica,  iatrorsm), 
or  on  the  superior  eurface,  so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
lying  upon  the  under  surface  (attlheris  postica,  extrorsa) ;  or  several 
of  theae  modes  of  excessive  and  disproportionate  development  may 
occur  together.  Further,  we  find  very  irregular  development  of 
the  connective,  and  of  the  thecaa  dependent  upon  it ;  for  instance, 
in  the  serpentine  form  (in  many  of  the  Cnciirbllucea:'),  the  thecie 
rolled  inwards  like  the  Corinthian  volute,  in  Philydrum,  &c.,  all 
originally  starting  from  the  same  structure,  and  only  gradually 
assuming  these  forms.  Besides  the  forms  already  mentioned,  other 
irr^ular  growths  of  the  connective  are  presented,  especially  upon 
the  under  surfacCi  where  they  assume  strange  forms  of  spurs,  hoods, 
&C.,  as  in  Anclepias,  &c. :  all  these  varieties  arc  generally  thrown 
into  a  heap  with  things  of  the  most  different  nature,  under  the 
name  of  corona.  On  the  thecae  also  occur,  sometimes  in  the  upper 
and  sometimes  in  the  under  part,  processes  and  appendages  of  very 
various  kinds  (as  in  the  EricacctE).  The  connective  expands  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner  on  the  hack  of  the  anther,  beyond  it,  but  pro- 
jecting espex:ially  above  and  below,  and  encasing  it  as  a  coat,  as 
in  many  of  the  Apocynacew. 

Many  varieties  occur  in  the  mode  of  union  of  the  anther  with 
the  filament ;  sometimes  no  filament  is  formed.  When  it  exists,  it 
sometimes  i^aia  merges  into  the  connective,  which  appears  some- 
what broader  than  it,  and  the  base  of  which  is  not  surpassed  by 
the  base  of  the  loculi;  or  the  latter  grow  further  out  beyond  it, 
so  that  the  filament  seems  to  be  inserted  between  the  thecffi  corre- 
sponding to  the  folium  cordatam  or  sagittafatti ;  or  the  thecie  are 
developed  out  in  a  similar  manner  beyond  the  base  of  the  connec- 
tive, and  become  blended  in  the  course  of  their  formation,  corre- 
sponding to  \\\ii  folium  peltatuia  :  this  is  termed  antkera  dorso  qffixa, 
or,  oe  it  is  usually  unsteady  upon  the  slender  filament,  anthera  versa- 
tilU,  Again,  the  filament  eorrespondiug  to  the  petiole  offers  a  mul- 
ntude  of  varieties;  sometimes  it  is  linear  or  flat  (band-like),  or  may 
be  developed  thick  and  fleshy,  exhibiting  all  kinds  of  appendages 
both  upon  its  upper  and  under  side,  and  especially  such  as  corre- 
d  to  appendages  on  the  leaves :  thus,  for  example,  like  the 
p  (in  Cuicuta  and  some  species  of  Zygophyllitm)  ;  and  in  par- 
■  appendages  corresponding  to  the  stipules  (as  in  many 
Tea,  AmarantacetP,  and  species  of  Allium,  Ab/tsum,  and 
Campanula),  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  no  other  foliar 
organ  of  the  flower  exhibits  anything  similar. 

A  true  articulation  in  the  continuity  of  the  same  stamen  I  have 
e  found;  in  the  Compostlte  it  is  certain  that  no  such  thing 
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:  .c.  oncicuce  i>i  evisrv  kind  occur?  beK ;  tlie  stamens  some- 
.^c  -v:cuuic  ukuiied  in  cfae  entire  length ;  «r  the  filaments  cohere 
.  a».  "I  i^uLireiy  :  che  filament  with  the  perianth  or  the  corolla. 
iicrLai.c  ui  their  idpules  also  occurs,  as  in  the  Amarantacea, 

\  \i  ti;ivc  uei-e  acaiiL  »  few  points  to  bring  fccwanL  which  require  a 
iiy^c  aiiuuic  «.'xpuiHtiuay  in  order  to  establish  an  akcicorate  comprehension 

Ill  Lue  iiR«t  phiice.  I  must  discuss  the  proper  de£n£tioa  of  the  stamen. 
In  liiis  matter  I  need  spend  no  more  words  than  are-  necessarj  to  fiay 
Tuut  it  is  a  mudilied  leaf,  since  all  Botanists  wbo««  opinion  is  of  the 
-ligiittist  consequence  arc  now  agreed  upon  this  p^^nt :  but  this  does 
not  do  much  for  the  formation  of  the  definition ;  we  have  such  a  multi- 
t  lide  of  kinds  of  foliar  organs,  which  comprehend  the  whole  region  of 
[KJifsibility  of  conditions  of  position,  form,  colour,  and  structure,  that  it  is 
necessary  at  once  to  draw  a  line  between  the  stamens  and  all  other  forma. 
^Vs  a  foUar  organ  of  the  flower,  its  deflnition  is  not  determined,  since 
tiie  sphere  is  infinitely  great  here.     According  to  the  principle  which  I 
have  placed  at   the  very  beginning  of  the  whole  study,  namely,  the  mor- 
phological mode  of  treatment,  there  are  only  two  possible  ways  of  defin- 
ing accurately,  viz.  according  to  the  external  and  internal  forms,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  structure.   According  to  the  outwmrd  form,  the 
externally  visible  anther-cell,  and  according  to  the  structure,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pollen,  are  undoubtedly  the  characteristics  which  define  the 
stamen  as  such  :  both  are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is  unimportant 
which  character  is  taken.     If  this  character  be  passed  over,  scarcely 
any  stamen  can  bo  distinguished  from  the  accessory  foliar  organs  of 
tlie  flower  ;  many  —  for  example,   the  outer  stamens  of  y^mpkttOj  the 
stamens  of  Canna  —  not  in  any  way  from  petals,  &c.     And,  therefore, 
the  definition  must  be  thus  taken  :  a  stamen  is  a  foliar  organ  of  the  flower 
which  develops  antlier-i»ells,  and  I'ontains  within  these  pollen.     By  such  a 
definition  we  acquire  a  safe  basis  for  tlic  comprehension  of  the  flower, 
and  the  accurate  description  of  the  forms.      Nothing   which  does  not 
correspond  to  this  definition  (and  no  otlier  is  possible)  is  a  stamen.    On 
such  grounds,  therefore,  it  is  altogether  incorrect  and  superfluous  to 
speak  of  castrated  or  abortive  stamens,  i.  e.  of  stamens  which  are  not 
stamens  at  all.     An  imperfect  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  flower  aa 
a  whole,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  such  expressions.     This  consists  of  foliar 
organs   (and   axial  organs)   variously   modified,    some   of  which  must 
be  stamens  (or   seed-buds),    or   the  definition   of  a  flower  cannot  be 
retained.     But  the  essential  nature  of  the  flower  does  not  by  any  means 
determine  how  many  foliar  organs  shall  be  developed  into  stamens. 
Even  in  particular  groups  of  plants  no  law  can  be  deduced,  seeing  that 
nature  forms  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another  ;  but  what  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  groups,  as  types,  are  definite  conditions  of  development, 
through  which  are  conditioned  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  foliar 
organs,  but  not  particular  modifications  of  them.      These  latter  are, 
perhaps,  of  quite  subordinate  importance,  and  may  alter  in  genera  and 
^pecies,  nay,  even  in  mere  varieties,  sportive  forms,  and  monstrosities. 
What  I  have  particularly  to  do  here,  is  to  reject  the  anthropomorphic 
preconceptions  of  certain  ideal  types,  which  float  between  us  and  nature, 
and  aonaetimes  perfectly,  sometimes  imperfectly,  attain  to  a  likeness  of 
.j^T[!!!^5'  however,  we  entirely  carry  over  into  nature,  instead  of 
from  her,  and  which  at  best  can  serve  but  as  a  make-shi<). 
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until  the  correct  expresBion  of  the  real  common  character  of  a  group  of 
forma  is  disc^overed.  This  expression  cao,  and  will,  only  he  given  by 
tlie  history  of  dt^retopmcnt ;  and  if  we  wish  to  understand  ourselTes  and 
DAlure,  we  must  now  unconditionally  give  up  that  clumsy  method  of 
preconception.  And  thus  we  must  establish  and  maintain  in  the  special 
case,  that  nothing  which  has  not  an  anther-cell  and  pollen  is  a  stamen,  but 
another  form  of  the  foliar  organs  of  the  flower,  which  we  are  by  no 
means  entitled  to  refer  to  that  particular  form.  If  we  take  the  Comme- 
linaeea  as  an  example,  it  is  part  of  th«ir  general  character  to  develop 
five  tri-merous  circles  of  foliar  organs  in  the  flowers  the  particular 
group  is  characterised  hy  the  development  of  the  two  outer  into 
calyx  and  corolla,  of  the  innermost  into  a  germen ;  but  it  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  famUy  that  the  two  intermediate  are  sometimes  nil, 
sometimes  partly,  developed  into  stamens,  and  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  remaining  foliar  organs  assume  peculiar  forms,  which  however  arc 
not  Btmnens.  Mow,  these  six  organs  are  all  called  stamens,  and  it  is 
added  that  the  anthers  (consequently  the  sole  exclusive  character  of  the 
ttAmens)  are  wanting;  in  this  the  cliaracter  of  the  family  is  main- 
tained for  all :  but  does  the  similarity  in  different  plants  lie  in  our 
imperfect  mode  of  description,  or  is  it  not  rather  in  the  plant  itself? 
If  the  latter  were  not  the  case,  nil  our  systems  would  be  but  a  childish 
game  with  our  words.  Such  a  mode  of  describing  a  family  is  therefore 
entirely  superfluous,  so  soon  as  the  character  of  the  family  has  been 
correctly  unfolded.  In  this  example  the  reference  is  to  the  analogous 
position  in  ditferi^nt  genera,  and  the  position  in  one  and  the  same  circle, 
from  which  it  is  presupposed  that  all  its  foliar  organs  must  be  de* 
Teloped  in  a  similar  manner.  But  the  last  is  Just  as  much  as  the  first, 
on  empty  prejudice;  here  there  is,  indeed,  some  loop-hole  to  creep  out 
mt,  since  the  accessory  stamens  which  are  formed  are  by  no  means  so 
strictly  characterised  organs  as  to  make  the  term  ifamina  cattrala  at 
ooce  evidently  inapplicable  ;  but  in  Canna  exigita  (see  Plate  III.,  Sga. 
12 — 20.)  we  have  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  entire  perversity  of 
this  mode  of  conception,  where,  in  the  inner  circle  of  leaves,  one  is 
abortive,  one  becomes  the  stamen,  and  one  the  style.  If  this  circle  of 
leavea  were  described  either  as  a  staminal  circle  or  a  carpcllary  circle,  a 
monstrous  Phanerogamous  plant  would  be  produced,  in  which  was  h/pi- 
eatljf  suppressed  an  organ  without  possessing  which  it  cannot  be  a  Pha- 
nerogamic plant  at  all. 

I  next  turn  to  the  analogy  of  the  stamen  with  the  spoi-ophyll  of  tbe 
higher  Crypfogamia.  An  unprejudiced  examination  renders  it  manifest 
that  the  latter  is  a  true  foliar  organ,  in  which  determinate  cells  become 
parent-celts,  which,  after  the  formation  of  four  spores,  are  dissolved,  so  that 
the  spores,  in  their  peculiar  form  of  sinaple  ceUs,  invested  by  a  peculiar 
secreted  layer,  lie  free  in  certain  cavities  of  the  leaf  previously  filled  by 
the  parent-cells,  and,  by  the  regular  rending  of  the  walls  of  tliese  cavities 
tlmingh  desiccation,  become  scattered.  We  find  this  structure  per- 
fectly identical  in  the  phanerogamous  anther.  I  have,  in  earlier  pages, 
as  well  as  iu  the  paragraphs,  remarked  upon  the  analogies,  which  may  be 
carried  out  even  into  individual  cases,  between  the  sporophyll  and  the 
stamens,  more  particularly  in  the  Cycadacea  and  Conifera.  We  are 
an  fortunately  destitute  of  any  account  of  the  development  of  the  stamens 
«f  th«  Ci/cadaeea;  but,  familiar  with  the  development  of  other  forms,  we 
may  tolerably  safely  come  to  a  conclusion  in  this  case.  \nCi/eas,on  a  woody 
axis  with  abbreviated  inlernodes,  we  find  a  number  of  foliar  organs, 
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exiats.  Coherence  of  every  kind  uccure  here ;  the  etamena  eome' 
times  become  blended  in  the  entire  length ;  or  the  filaments  cohere 
in  part  or  entirely  ;  the  filament  with  the  perianth  or  the  corolla. 
Coherence  of  their  stipules  also  occurs,  as  in  the  Amaraatacea. 

We  have  here  again  a  few  points  to  bring  forward,  which  require  a 
more  minute  exposition,  in  order  to  establish  an  accurate  comprehension 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  discuss  the  proper  definition  of  tlie  stameiL 
In  this  matter  I  need  spend  no  more  words  tlian  are  necessary  to  8*7 
that  it  is  a  modified  leaf,  since  all  Botanists  whose  opinion  is  of  ths 
slightest  consequence  are  now  agreed  upon  this  point :  but  this  doet 
not  do  much  for  tlie  formation  of  the  definition  ;  we  have  such  a  multi- 
tude of  kinds  of  foliar  organs,  which  comprehend  the  whole  region  of 
posailjility  of  conditions  of  position,  form,  colour,  and  structure,  that  it  ii 
necessary  at  once  to  draw  a  line  between  the  stamens  and  all  other  forms. 
Aa'a  foliar  organ  of  the  flower,  its  definition  is  not  determined,  sines 
the  sphere  is  infinitely  great  here.  According  to  the  principle  which  I 
have  placed  at  the  verj  beginn  ing  of  the  whole  study,  namely,  the  mot* 
phological  mode  of  treatment,  there  are  only  two  possible  ways  of  defin- 
ing accurately,  viz.  according  to  the  external  and  internal  forms,  or  Mr 
cording  to  the  condition  of  structure.  According  to  the  outward  form,  ths 
externally  visible  anther-ccU,  and  according  to  the  structure,  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  pollen,  are  undoubtedly  the  characteristics  which  define  the 
stamen  as  such  :  both  are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is  unimportant 
which  character  is  taken.  If  this  character  be  passed  over,  scarcely 
any  stamen  can  be  distinguished  from  the  accessory  foliar  organs  M 
the  flower;  raauy  —  for  example,  the  outer  stamens  of  iV^mpAao,  tin 
stamens  of  Canaa  —  not  in  any  way  from  petals,  Sic.  And,  therefor^ 
the  definition  must  be  thus  taken  :  a  stamen  is  a  foliar  organ  of  the  fiowec 
which  develops  anther-cells,  and  contiuus  within  these  pollen.  By  such  a 
definition  we  acquire  a  safe  basis  for  the  comprehension  of  the  flower, 
and  the  accurate  description  of  the  forms.  Nothing  which  does  not 
correspond  to  this  definition  (and  no  other  is  possible)  is  a  stamen.  Oo- 
such  grounds,  therefore,  it  is  alt<^et1ier  incorrect  and  superflaous  tO' 
speak  of  castrated  or  abortive  stamens,  i.  e.  of  stamens  which  are  nM 
stamens  at  all.  An  imperfect  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  flower* 
a  whole,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  such  expressions.  This  consists  of  fouW 
organs   (and   axial  organs)   variously   modified,   some    of   wliich   m' 
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on  the  back  of  which  arise  a  number  of  little  rellular  maesea.  anil  theM 
become  (sessile)  capsules  in  wliich  the  pollen  grains  are  developed. 
That  the  foliar  organ  is  here  developed  into  a  woody  scale  is  m 
inessential  matter  of  subordinate  importance.  A  similar  structure  would 
not  be  impossible  in  a  Fern,  Lut  would  merely  give  a  generic  distiue- 
tion.  Thus,  in  Cycas  we  have  all  the  essential  characiera  of  the  Bpora> 
phyll  of  the  Fern  ;  and  Cycas  would  be  a  Fern,  if  a  strict  boundary  v 
not  drawn  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  development  of  the  spore  (or  pollw 
grain)  into  a  plant.  In  the  same  way,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree,  boMi 
the  analogy  between  the  stamen  -of  Taxus  and  the  sporophyll  aiEquisehnu ' 
Disregarding  the  remnants  of  the  parent-cell,  which  in  the  latter  adhen 
to  the  spore,  not  even  a  generic  diBtinetion  could  be  drawn  between  ths 
two  structures,  if  the  development  of  the  pollen  grain  in  the  seed-bud  in 
Taxua  did  not  again  enter  into  the  question.  The  capsule  at  the  baM 
of  the  leaf  of  Lyeopodiutn  also  corresponds  naturally  to  the  three  anthei^ 
cells  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  in  Cujitiinghamta  sinensis,  Bich.  That  the 
latter  are  formed  on  the  under,  the  former  on  the  upper,  surface  of  iha 
leaf,  can  make  no  essential  distinction  with  tlie  frequent  exchange  froB  < 
anfkera  antica  to  a.  postira  in  the  same  family.  If  we  then  trace  tllB 
stamens  fram  Cffcas  through  Zamia,  Araucaria,  Agalhis,  Cttiminf^\ 
hamia,  and  those  of  Taxtu  through  Junijttnui,  Tkvja,  and  TVij/UocUr  • 
dug  to  Pimis,  we  find  in  both  series  a  gradual  transition  to  o,  dmpla 
form,  which  then  becomes  the  fundamental  type  for  all  the  rest  of  tin 
Phaaerogamia,  and  may  nt  once,  by  comparison,  but  more  safely  still  \fif ' 
following  out  the  development,  he  traced  back  in  a  definite  manner  to  tM' 
modified  stem-leaf.  This  phanerogamic  type  consists  merely  of  this; 
that  the  two  lateral  halves  of  a  leaf,  at  the  sides  of  the  mid-rib  (the  con- 
nective), develope  into  chambers,  in  which  two  groups  of  parent-cell^ 
separated  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  form  pollen,  eo  that  every  anther 
is  typically  nn  anf/iera  bilocularis,  qnadrilocellata.  I  shall  have  to  spetk 
more  at  length  regarding  the  apparent  deviations  from  this  structure  in 
the  following  paragraphs ;  in  this  we  have  merely  to  do  with  the  definitioD 
of  the  idea  and  the  external  form. 

The  last  point  requiring  notice  relates  to  the  difiei-ences  of  the  external 
form  of  the  stamen.  I  have  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  confined  myself 
to  the  indication  of  the  outline  of  the  directions  which  these  subordinate 
variations  of  form  may  take.  Here,  again,  the  different  denominations 
of  the  forms  ore  not  signs  of  different  ideas,  but  serve  for  empiric^ 
description,  and  therefore  are  to  be  understood  es  pictorial  cxpressioa^ 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  wonls  i  they  are  therefore  by  no  means 
fixed  things  in  the  science,  but  undergo  constant  extension  and  correct 
tiou,  OS  the  art  of  observation  and  empirically  describing,  in  science  ia 
general,  becomes  developed,  or  as  an  individual  gifted  with  a  special  talent 
for  this  advances  it.  No  Botanist  is  tied  down  to  such  terms  aa  cueullM, 
e.alcar,  appendix,  &c.,  when  once  he  liits  upon  an  expression  whick 
describes  these  forms  more  aptly,  and  in  accordance  with  the  impression 
they  make;  and  no  confusion  in  science  can  arise  _/roni  this.  It  Aaet, 
indeed,  bring  confusion  into  science,  and  makes  a  scientific  unity  in 
nature  altogether  impossible,  when  a  Botanist  applies  the  same  terms  10 
fundamental  and  derivative  forms;  for  instance,  to  actually  independ(!Dt 
foliar  organs  and  to  their  appendages,  since  here  the  question  is  uo 
longer  a  more  or  less  perfect  success  in  conveying  the  impression,  but » 
confusion  of  the  definiiions  deduced  from  the  essential  nature  of  th* 
ibgect. 
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For  my  purpose  it  ia  merely  important  lo  indiente  liow  tha  different 
deriratiTe  modes  of  appenrnnue  are  connected  with  Itie  fundamentnl 
organ,  tlie  leaf,  and  its  forms,  and  originate  tlierefrum,  not  merely 
sci-ording  to  the  idea,  since  tliat  is  of  no  use  to  the  unity  in  nature,  but 
in  real  metamorphosis,  through  gradually  increased  development  of  this 
or  that  region,  or  this  or  that  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue.  We  must 
especially  look  to  the  most  multiform  development  of  the  connective, 
from  which  arise  forms  that,  when  perfect,  appear  altogether  incapable 
of  being  referred  to  the  fundamental  form  of  the  modilied  leaf,  and  yet, 
when  the  development  is  traced,  are  easily  deduced  from  it.  CeUia 
erttiea  may  serve  as  an  example,  in  which  the  stamen  ia  perfectly 
regular  in  the  very  young  bud,  and  consists  of  a  filmnent  which  passes 
above  into  a  narrow  connective,  bearing  two  longish  anther-cells  on  its 
two  borders ;  the  connective  griidually  e^tpands  in  its  lower  part,  and 
particularly  on  one  side ;  thus  the  bnse  of  one  onther-cell  becomes 
gradually  removed  from  the  base  of  the  other,  and  so  far  that,  slnee  the 
summits  of  the  chambers  always  remain  in  contact  (they  merge  into  one 
here,  of  which  hereafter),  in  the  fully  developed  stamen  the  two  nnther- 
cells  lie  in  a  straight  linc^  aud  it  appears  as  though  only  one  cell  existed 
on  one  side  of  the  connective.  In  a  similar  manner  the  strangest  form^ 
as  in  llie  CNcurbUacea  and  PkUydracea,  are  readily  refeiTcd  to  the  fun- 
damental form,  when  we  trace  back  their  gradual  development. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that,  with  nil  the  other  great  similarity  of  the 
conditions  of  form  of  the  normal  leaf,  no  true  articulation  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  staminal  leaf  occurs.  Ui^rbcrU,  usually  named  as  an 
example  of  thi."!,  I  have  neglected  to  examine.  In  the  Composite  there 
exists  merely  a  very  gradually  appearing  difference  in  the  cellular  (issue 
at  determinate  points,  which,  far  from  corresponding  to  an  articulation, 
depends,  on  the  contrary,  on  a  somewhat  increased  thickening  of  the 
rell-wftlls.  In  Mahemia  and  Viwa  there  is  no  trace  of  an  articuhition. 
Never,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  lo  examine,  does  there  exist  an 
articulation  between  anther  and  filament.  The  latter  is,  indeed,  wiien 
it  passes  into  the  anther,  often  very  thin,  readily  bent,  and  readily  torn 
««ray;  but  there  is  never  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  formed  differently, 
brealEing  the  continuity  of  the  struclure  ;  the  anther  and  filament  never 
MpBrate  spontaneously  tiorii'. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  siipulary  structures  are  very  perfectly  developed, 
U)d  exhibit  forms  which  are  ot\en  enough  mistaken.  They  appear  most 
remarkably  in  the  Amnrnntacfa,  Nothing  is  more  eaay  than  to  trace 
out  the  origin  of  the  pretended  corona  from  the  blending  of  the  stipules 
of  the  stsmens  in  this  family,  and  the  perfect  forms  exhibit  every  pos- 
sible transitional  condition.  The  unscientific  inconsequence  of  descrip- 
tive terminology  ia  here  again  most  strikingly  manifest.  So  long  as 
the  stipules  are  only  partly  blended,  tlie  terms  are :  ^lamrnlo  trifido 
loba  medio  antlierifero ;  if  they  are  wholly  coherent,  the  two  blended 
lobes  are  called  ttamina  slerilia;  if  they  are  diverted  to  the  inner  side, 
so  aa  to  escape  a  superficial  examination,  ns  in  Celogia,  it  t9  even  written 
Mlamifiodia  nulla. 

j  155.  The  condition  of  atrucfure  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
tlie  Duture  of  the  stamens.  The  filament,  when  present,  and  its 
appendages,  have  almost  iiiways  the  structure  of  petals,  consisting 
of  very  delicate  cellular  tissue,  filled  sometimes  with  coloured,  but 
more  frequently  with  colourless  eap,  nnd  having  large  intercellul 
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epoces,  filled  with  nir,  which  gives  them  a  snow-white  appearance. 
The  appendages  of  the  filnment  and  the  connective  exhibit  like 
characters.  A  simple  vascular  bundle  usually  runs  through  the 
filament  and  the  connective;  but  not  unfrequently  the  vesaels  are 
wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amarantaeea.  The  vagcular  bundles 
are  never  ramified,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  lobed  or  pinnate 
stamens,  and  then  a  bundle  enters  each  lobe.  The  epidermis  b 
here,  as  in  the  petals,  an  intermediate  structure  between  epidermis 
and  epithelium;  it  presents  sometimes,  though  seldom,  stomalea, 
and  frequently  regular,  elegant,  and  partially  brightly    coloured 

In  the  Apocj/nacea  a  little  group  of  hairs  is  exhibited  beneath 
the  anther,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  filament,  in  which  a  quao- 
tity  of  viscid  matter  is  secreted,  so  that  by  these  adhesive  tufts  of 
hair  the  stamens  adhere  firmly  to  the  large  stigmatic  body,  and 
thus  render  spontaneous  fertilisation  impossible,  since  the  surface 
destined  to  receive  the  pollen  is  below  the  point  where  the  stamen* 
and  stigmatic  body  are  connected.  The  anthers  also  sometiniea 
secrete  a  viscid  substance,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere 
themselves,  as  in  the  Composita  (here  it  is  perhaps  formed  by  the 
solution  of  the  secreted  layer  of  epidermis),  or  they  cleave  to  the 
body  of  the  stigma,  as  happens  in  some  of  the  Apocynacete. 

The  development  of  the  epidermis  into  surfaces  secreting  nectai 
is  also  frequent  here,  especially  on  the  appendages  at  the  bottom  of 
concave  forms,  at  the  points  of  the  stipules  of  the  iMuruceis,  Sec 

Far  more  important  is  the  structure  of  the  anther.  Originally 
this  is  formed  of  quite  uniform,  delicate- walled  cellular  tissue; 
soon,  however,  after  the  loculi  become  extemnlly  charactcrieed  u 
incipient  expansions,  two  layers  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  namely,  that  which  is  destined  to  form  the  walls  <^ 
the  thecm,  and  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  the 
parent-cells  of  the  pollen.  Between  these  exists  another  thin  layer 
of  cells,  which  at  the  time  of  the  perfect  formation  of  the  pollen 
becomes  dissolved  and  absorbed,  so  as  to  ensure  for  the  pollen  the 
free  space  requisite.  In  all  three  layers  a.  constant  development  of 
cells  within  cells  goes  on  until  the  completion  of  the  entire  oi^iii 
whereby  the  volume  is  increased,  and  the  form  of  the  anther,  which 
was  developed  in  its  regular  manner  as  a  leaf  from  the  axis,  if 
perfected,  but  not  changed.  The  outer  layer  of  cellular  tlesoe 
originally  clothed  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  developes  this  iotO 
a  structure  intermediate  between  epithelium  and  epidermis,  not 
unfrequently  provided  with  etomatcs.  The  connective  sometime* 
exhibits  hairs,  the  theciB  seldom.  Sometimes  the  epidemud  lajtf 
is  thickened  at  its  outer  edge  by  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  cell( 
elongated  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  so  that  it  forms  a  pro- 
jecting border  (aa  in  Gladiolus,  Cassia,  Pamjioru,  Sec.)  Perh^ 
with  the  sole  (?)  exception  of  plants  flowering  under  water,  one  or 
more  layers  of  spiml  fibrous  cells  exist  in  all  anthers,  but  in 
viirious  modes  of  arrangement.     Usually  only  one  or  two  layen  of 
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cells,  vhich  form  the  eubstance  of  the  walls  of  the  thecie,  henenth 
the  epiderraiB,  are  developed  !□  this  way ;  more  rarely,  merely  the 
epidermia  ;  or,  again,  the  eatire  parenchyma  of  the  antherB,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epidennis  and  the  vascular  bundles,  is  the 
connective. 

To  illustrate  what  haa  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  I  will 
here  introduce  figures  of  the  etamen  of  Euphorbia  (tig.205.A),  with 
the  cross  section  of  the  anther  (fig.  205.  B),  and  a  cross  section  of  the 
anther  o{  NeoOia  pieta  (fig.  206.). 


The  connection  of  the  anthers  m  the  Compnulte  is  usually  very  in- 
correctly termed  blending.     In  its  early  statt.    each  anther  possesses  ita 
own  perfect  epiderraia ;  and  at  a  later  pe 
riod  the  cells  of  the  different  nnthcrs  are  90T 

only  found  adhering  to  one  another  on 
account  of  secreted  matter  (fig.  207.),  and 
not  truly  confluent  with  one  another. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  upon  the 
■Imctnre  of  the  filainent ;  this  part  of  the 
stamen  is  indeed  the  lea.it  important  :  but 
1  have  other  observations  to  oifer  on  the 
■trocture  of  the  anther  ;  and  I  beg  further 
to  refer  the  reader,  for  elucidation,  to 
Plate  rV.,  with  its  explanation. 

In  that  form  of  the  anther  which  occurs 

"■  BiMplutrivi  LaOifrii.  A,  Mule  Hover  :  a,  anllicr 
whiefa  ntmt  from  each  other  in  the  lower  part,  and 
BMiti  e,  pedicel  B,  Cnm-KClion  througli  the  at 
foiiMetiTC  are  two  loeuli,  leparated  hy  a  wptum. 

"*  NtatHa  fide.  CroK^eclion  through  an  unopened  anther.  A,  Connective.  B,  The 
balTCi  or  the  anther,  or  iktta:  a,  Tancular  hundle  oT  the  conneetive  i  b,  epiilvrmia ; 
c^  valla  of  the  Rhit  loeuli  (d),  formed  oF  spiral  HbraUK  cells  ■■  the  locuU  are  arranged  in 
pain,  which  are  dinded  bj  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pirtilion-vall  (itplum) ;  t,  the 
place  where  the  Kptum  Kpaiates  from  the  walli,  and  where  this  aplili,  thus  throwing 
the  li>cu1i  open. 

*"  Atlinamtru  alUrutfiJia.      Crosi'ieclion  through  a 
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most  frequently,  two  simple  perpendicular  rows  of  cells  are  very  early 
distinguishable  in  each  theca,  from  which  the  pollen  is  developed.  Tlie 
remaining  cellular  tissue  of  the  anther  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 
1.  That  forming  the  connective  and  the  septa  between  the  fore  and 
hinder  loculi ;  2.  That  forming  the  outer  walls  of  the  cellular  tissue 
forming  the  thecas  ;  and  3.,  That  lining  the  thecae,  subsequently  ab- 
sorbed, and  mostly  elongated  in  a  radial  direction.  Of  these  different 
cellular  tissues,  only  the  two  last  portions  (2.  and  3.)  progress  in  deve- 
lopment by  independent  cell  formation,  a^r  the  staminal  leaf  is  put 
forth  from  the  axis.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  connective  once  existing 
in  its  rudiments  does  not  multiply  its  cells,  but  only  expands  those  which 
are  already  present,  and  changes  them  in  manifold  ways.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  cells  originally  formed  in  the  anther  among  these  three 
groups  exhibits  great  varieties.  Sometimes  the  largest  portion  of  the 
original  or  fundamental  cells  (as  occurs  in  Berberis  vulgaris)^  and  some- 
times the  smallest  portion  of  them  (as  in  Tropteolum  mmiis\  are  employed 
in  the  formation  of  the  connective.  In  consequence  of  such  arrange- 
ment, the  thecsB  exhibit  varieties  of  form,  either  appearing  as  four 
cylindrical  cavities  (as  in  TropcBolum  minus  and  Sparganium  simplex)y 
or  as  four  scarcely  concave,  very  shallow  cavities  (as  in  Berberis)  ;  or, 
as  is  very  frequent,  as  cavities  somewhat  deeper,  but  strongly  inclined 
together  at  the  sides.  In  the  last  case,  the  septum  often  enters,  as  a 
ridge,  very  deeply  into  the  cavity  ;  as  is  seen  in  Canna  and  many  other 
of  the  Scitaminece ;  for  instance,  Costus  and  Calathed,  in  almost  all  the 
SolanacecBy  &c. ;  and,  in  less  striking  degree,  in  Cerbera  TTievetia  ;  and, 
inconsiderably,  in  Gentiana  lutea. 

The  common  supposition,  that  these  projecting  ridges  are  the  ru- 
diments of  new  septa,  involves  the  false  presupposition  that  the  septa 
in  general  grow  from  the  connective  out  into  the  loculi ;  but,  in  fact, 
they  exist  earlier  than  the  loculi,  and  are  merely  the  remnants  of  the 
parenchyma  which  has  not  been  converted  into  pollen.  The  common 
statement,  that  the  thecse  have  grown  to  the  connective,  arises  from  an 
equally  false  perception  of  the  natural  condition.  In  the  transitory 
cellular  tissue  of  the  third  group,  the  newly  arising  cells  are  both  radially 
and  tangentially  arranged ;  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  walls,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  second  group,  they  are  only  tangental ;  by  which  means 
the  walls  expand  towards  the  surface,  and  the  thecte  enlarge,  and  con- 
tinually acquire  greater  capacity,  as  the  gradual  development  of  the 
pollen  demands.  Hence  it  happens,  also,  that  the  little  furrow  which  in 
the  rudiment  of  the  anther  is  actually  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  at  a  later 
period  forms  the  bottom  of  a  deeper  furrow,  since,  as  the  edge  of  the 
septum,  it  cannot  follow  that  expansion. 

Towards  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  development  of  the  anther, 
a  part  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  those  plants  flowering  above  water  is  con- 
verted into  spiral-fibrous  or  porous  cells  (see  fig.  206.  d) ;  which  cells,  or 
how  many,  are  thus  converted,  is  matter  of  the  greatest  variety.  Some- 
times the  change  only  occurs  in  the  epidermis  alone  remaining  of  the 
outer  walls,  as  in  Lupinus ;  more  commonly,  however,  this  remains 
unchanged,  and  one  (e.  g.  Compositce)  or  more  (many  Liliacea;)  layers  of 
the  outer  walls  beneath  the  epidermis  become  spiral-fibrous  cells,  usually 

The  five  lobes  of  the  apex  of  the  corolla  are  applied  together  by  their  edges,  surround- 
ing five  stamens  which  alternate  with  them,  the  transversely-cut  anthers  of  which  ate 
only  in  contact  by  the  posterior  loculus  of  ench  side,  which  adhere  together.  Within 
are  exhibited  the  two  arms  of  the  style  in  cross-section. 
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extending  to  tlie  entire  expansion  of  tlic  outer  wall  of  the  nntlier.  some- 
times scarcely  to  half  of  it,  on  each  aide  of  the  longitudinal  furrow. 
Someliniea  this  spiral-fibrous  layer  extends  under  the  epidermis,  over 
llie  anterior  surface  of  the  coDuectivc  (ns  in  Paehysandra  procumhtnt), 
or  over  the  posterior  surface  (as  in  Hyosct/armu  orientalit),  or  over 
both  (as  in  Gentiana  bitea  and  Eryl'iraa).  Sometimes  auuh  a  layer 
lines  each  loculus  on  all  sides  (as  in  Slrelilzin  farinota  and  HippurU 
vulgarUy,  either  leaving  the  septum  free  or  at^tually  forming  it ;  some- 
times a  layer  extends  round  each  pair  of  loculi  lying  on  one  side,  with 
an  unaltered  septum  (as  in  Calathea  fiat>r$cem\  or  making  a  cnrre  in 
it,  withont  entirely  metamorphosing  it  (as  in  Coitus  specuatisi).  Finally, 
in  very  rare  cases,  all  the  cellular  tissue,  even  up  to  the  vascular  bundle  of 
the  connective,  is  converted  into  spiral-fibrous  tissue.  This  multiformity, 
left  unnoticed  by  Purkinje",  shows  the  manifest  inapplicability  of  the 
terms  proposed  by  him — exalhecium  for  the  epidermis,  endoAeciutn  for  the 
spiral -fibrous  layer.  The  walls  of  the  small  loculi  of  Cycat  revalala  ore 
formed  entirely  of  a  thick  porous  cellular  tissue.  In  the  CompaitiUe  the 
connective  is  formed  of  elegant  porous  celts,  ns  are  the  generality  of  tlie 
crest-like  appendages  of  the  anthers  (e.  g.  in  the  Cenlaurctc). 

The  formation  of  the  pollen  takes  place  in  the  following  mnnncr! 
in  the  interior  of  each  rudimentary  locuhis  a  process  of  develoj)- 
ment  commences  within  a  soft  row  of  cells,  through  which,  in  tho 
commoD  form  of  the  anther,  a  cyllnJrical  string  of  cells,  more  or 
lesa  in  number,  the  parent-cells,  are  gradually  formed.  In  each 
parent-cell  the  granular  miicibginouB  contents  divide,  simultane- 
ously with  the  appearance  of  a  cytohlnat,  into  four  portions,  whicli 
quickly  become  clothed  by  four  cellular  membranes;  or  it  may  bo 
that  originally  two  such  cells  are  formed,  and  within  these  again 
other  two  in  each.  These  cells  enclosed  within  the  parent-cells 
are  special  parent-cells.  Then,  by  means  of  the  secretion  of  a 
gelatinous  layer  over  the  Internal  Biirfiice,  these  parent-cells  and 
special  parent-cells  become  very  much  thickened,  and  a  simple  cell 
(the  pollen-cell)  is  produced  simultaneously  in  each  special  parent- 
cell.  This,  in  all  plants  except  those  flowering  under  water,  se- 
cretes upon  its  outer  surface  one  or  more  layers,  forming  the  exter- 
nal pollen  membrane,  which  assume,  in  some  cases,  peculiar  and 
remarkable  forms.  During  this  lost  jierfecting  of  the  pollen,  the 
narcnt-cells  and  the  special  parent-cells  are  dissolved  and  absorbed. 
In  many  Monocotyledons,  especially  l.iliacea,  the  product  of  the  so- 
lution of  the  parent-cells  is  a  clear  or  dark  yellow  fluid,  of  ghiti- 
nous  or  oleaginous  (?)  nature,  which  adheres  to  the  external  pollen 
membrane.  In  the  Onagranea,  in  the  parent-cells  or  special  parent- 
cells  (aa  in  the  Mquisetacea),  a  spiral  thickening  layer  is  formed, 
whicli  is  not  dissolved  with  them,  but  adheres  in  long  threads  to 
the  perfect  pollen  granules.  A  part  of  the  product  of  the  solu- 
tion of  these  cells  is  frequently  viscid,  and  glues  the  four  pollen 
granules  belonging  to  one  parent-cell  firmly  together  (pollen  tjuater- 
narium);  sometimes  it  unites  only  two  (in  Poflostemon),  and  some- 
limes  a  greater  number  of  granules,  (in  some  Acacias,  for  instance, 

*   De  Celiulw  AntliiTafum  Fibrmis.    Bre.lau- 
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most  frequpntlv,  two  simple  perpendicular  rows  of  cells  are  very  earl 
distingiii*habl«'  in  each  tlieca,  from  which  the  pollen  is  developed.  Tl 
ivmaininir  cellular  tissue  of  the  anther  may  be  divided  into  three  group* 
1.  That  forming  the  connective  and  the  septa  l>etween  the  fore  an 
himler  loeuli ;  2.  That  forming  the  outer  walls  of  the  cellular  tissu 
forming  the  theca*  ;  and  3.,  That  lining  the  thecjp,  subsequently  al 
Borbed,  and  mostly  elongated  in  a  radial  direction.  Of  these  differei 
cellular  tissues,  only  tlie  two  Lnst  portions  (2.  and  3.)  progress  in  dev< 
lopment  by  independ^'nt  cell  formation,  after  the  staminal  Icjif  is  pi 
forth  from  the  axis.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  connective  once  exibtin 
in  its  rudiments  does  not  multiply  its  cells,  but  only  expands  those  whic 
ftre  already  present,  and  changes  them  in  manifold  ways.  The  distri 
bution  of  the  cells  originally  formcil  in  the  anther  among  these  thn 
groups  exhibits  great  varieties.  Sometimes  the  largest  portion  of  th 
original  or  fundamental  crlls  (as  occurs  in  Derhvris  vutf/aris),  and  som^ 
times  the  smallest  portion  of  them  (as  in  Trojuvobim  minus),  are  employ 
in  the  formation  of  the  connective.  In  consequence  of  such  arran, 
ment,  the  thecas  exhibit  varieties  of  form,  either  appearing  as  fi 
cylindrical  cavities  (as  in  TroptEolum  minus  and  Sparganium  simpiex] 
or  as  four  scarcely  concave,  very  shallow  cavities  (as  in  Berberis) ; 
as  is  very  frequent,  as  cavities  somewhat  deeper,  but  strongly  in 
together  at  the  sides.  In  the  last  case,  the  septum  often  enters, 
ridge,  very  deeply  into  the  cavity  ;  as  is  seen  in  Canna  and  many  otfal 
of  the  Scitaminece;  for  instance,  Costus  and  Calathea,  in  almost  alia 
Solanaceay  he. ;  and,  in  less  striking  degree,  in  Ccrbera  Thevetia ;  M 
inconsiderably,  in  Gentiana  lutea. 

The  common  supposition,  that  these  projecting  ridges  are  the  If 
diments  of  new  septa,  involves  the  false  presupposition  that  the  Btff 
in  general  grow  from  tlie  connective  out  into  the  loculi ;  but,  in  flw 
they  exist  earlier  than  the  loculi,  and  are  merely  the  remnants  of  if 
parenchyma  which  has  not  been  converted  into  pollen.     The  coma 
statement,  that  the  tliecae  have  grown  to  the  connective,  arises  from 
equally  false  perception  of  the  natural  condition.     In  the  traiuit 
cellular  tissue  of  the  third  group,  the  newly  arising  cells  are  both  mdfc 
and  tangentinlly  arranged ;  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  walls^  on 
contrary,  of  the  second  group,  they  are  only  tangental ;  by  which  m 
the  walls  expand  towards  the  surface,  and  the  theca'!  enlarge,  and 
tinually  acquire  greater  capacity,   as  the  gradual  development  of 
pollen  demands.     Hence  it  happens,  also,  that  the  little  furrow  whi 
the  rudiment  of  the  anther  is  actually  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  at  a 
period  forms  the  bottom  of  a  deeper  furrow,  since,  as  the  edge  C 
septum,  it  cannot  follow  that  expansion. 

Towards  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  development  of  the  f 
a  part  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  those  plants  flowering  above  water: 
verted  into  spiral-fibrous  or  porous  cells  (see  fig.  2()6.  d) ;  which  o 
how  many,  arc  thus  C(mverted,  is  matter  of  the  greatest  varietr. 
times  the  change  only  occurs  in  the  epidermis  alone  remdiui^ 
outer  walls,   as  in  Lvpinus ;   more  commonly,   however, 
unchanged,  and  one  (e.  g.  Compositor)  or  more 
the  outer  walls  beneath  the  epidermis  become 

The  five  lol)«  of  the  apex  of  the  coro'**- 
ing  five  stamens  wliich  alternate  w»  " 
only  in  contact  by  tlie  poslr"'^^ 
•re  exhibited  the  two  ar* 
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A.  hpliantha).  In  the  Orehirlneea,  the  entire  product  of  the  solution 
of  tho  parent-cells  and  epccial  pnretit-cella  ia  viscid,  and  gluus  nil 
the  pollen  granules  in  a  maaa,  and  ia  esisily  recc^uised  between 
them,  as  a  tough  substance,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  threadi^  In 
the  Aselepiadacea  Jt  appears  that  oidy  the  parent-cells  are  absorbed, 
and  that  at  a  very  early  period ;  the  aiiecial  parent-celle  are  not  ab- 
sorbed at  all,  but  atlherc  closely  to  one  another,  and  so  form,  out  of 
tlte  whole  mass  of  pollen  a  loculus,  or  smntl  cellular  body,  which 
appeora  clothed  with  a  apeciol  nienibrane,  since  in  the  outermost 
layer  of  tlie  special  parent-cells  no  pollen  granules  are  developed. 
Probably  there  exiata  in  all  the  cells,  from  the  parent-cells  to  the 
pollen  granules,  a  circulation  of  sap  (in  the  latter  most  certiunly, 
in  the  young  condition),  the  currents  of  which  form  reticulations  on 
the  cell-wall, 

1  liove,  in  the  preceding  ftccount,  given  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pollen,  esaentittlly  in  accordance  witb  the  excellt'ot  invitBti- 
gntiuns  of  Niigcli*,  ns  I  have  notliiiig  more  complete  of  my  own  to 
ojipoDC  to  it.  Let  Plate  IV.  and  the  e^cjilanalion  be  compared  with  the 
preceding.  I  by  no  meana  suppose  Ihut  what  has  been  Raid  ivill  l>e  funnd 
.the  complete  setllement  of  the  entire  matter,  and  I  cannot  withold 
thoughts  which  strike  me  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  tlid  cdK* 
There  are  two  ditficulties  which  certainly  nowhere  oppose  bo  ^eat  a  bar> 
rier  tu  tlic  completion  of  inveatigntion  as  here;  namelj,  tho  att»)oni«nt  of 
perfect  stages  of  development,  and  the  correct  arrangement  of  Ihom  in 
tlieir  proper  sferies.  I  will  offur  the  following  objections  to  Niigoli.  I 
will  first  mention  that  I  have  convinced  myself,  both  in  the  pareni-cella 
and  the  special  parent-cells  (in  the  cases  of  Pt^po,  Pasniftnra  prineept, 
and  Arum  maculaliim),  and  also  in  the  young  pollen-ci-ll  (in  the  cases  of 
Lupittus,  Larix,  Pitiils  nlhrt,  Juniperus,  Rtchardia  atkiopica,_ 
i-ulatitm,  and  FritiUaria  imperials),  that  the  cyloblast  is  clearly  la  i» 
recognised  as  parietal  (sometimes  even  in  the  pollon-eell  which 
sent  a  tube  into  the  nuclear  papilla  of  the  seed-bnd).  In  FrilUlaria,  two 
kinds  of  cylublasts  arc  easily  to  be  distinguished,  thoeu  which  give  iha 
origin  to  the  pollen-cells,  and  lie  embedded  in  the  walls,  and  thoM 
which  form  later  in  the  pollen-cells  ami  here,  as  is  not  rare 
pullen-grain  gencrullj',  give  origin  to  a  transitory  process  of  cell-fornu- 
tion.t  A  second  point,  wich  appears  to  me  iaiportunt,  is  that  I  have 
frequently  observed,  between  the  period  of  the  esisteneo  of  the  empty 
pnrenl-eells  and  their  regular  division  into  two  or  four  special  pai«nir 
cells,  free  cytoblasts  floating  among  the  granular  contents  of  the  parent" 
cells  (Pasiajlt>ra  prinerps),  and  I  have  seen  also  this  accompanied  1^ 
delicate  young  cells  with  cytoblasts  on  the  walls  (in  PaMifiora  prvterp 
Pepo,  and  JiAiptalis  salicomioides).  In  the  last-named  plant  I  dI 
pervtitl  all  the  tranutional  stages  between  free  cytoblasts  nnd  the  parfb 
foimation  of  the  special  parent-cells  (or  the  |)ollen-cclU  ?);  in  oUii 
plants  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  such  compteti;  ubf<urration.  Finallj 
1  must  observe  that  the  entire  assumption  of  special  pnrent-r«lls 
to  me  questionable.  It  is  no  matter  of  doubt  that  in  the  atag«  dou 
turation,  each  pollcn-ccll  appears  surrounded  by  a  tolerably  tliick 

^HHbptiibuliou*  to  t)ie  Ifiitory  nf  Do«lu|imenl  of  tliv  fullen  oT  iIm  Pluiwn 

^^^■Httvicli.  dn  rolkiii.  &C.).    Ziuieli.  184S. 

^^^■bili>  loe.  III.  pp.  SO,  51.  i  Vlttjra,  Fhjruobgit^  loL  iii.  )>.  IS^      ^^^ 
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tinous  membrane  ;  nnd  that  each  four  lie  x\\\is  in  a  thicker  gelatin(iu<< 
}>arent-eeH,  which  is  manifestly  such  from  its  ori^rin.  But  the  ^i-calhfd 
special  parent-cells  arc  not  easily  distinguished  cither  from  the  parent- 
cell,  or  from  one  another,  or  from  the  enclosed  pcjllen  granule*  at  thi- 
period.  Their  origin  may,  indeed,  be  other  than  that  a.**i;!ned  by  Na- 
geli.  The  following  appears  to  be  equally  probable.  In  the  panrnt-c*!! 
are  formed,  according  to  the  laws  of  development,  four  p^illirn-celi-  ; 
whilst  these  expand,  the  granular  contents  of  the  parent  cell  are  ^rrad'i- 
ally  dissolved  into  gelatine,  in  which  the  pollen-cells  then  lie  imU:'l'J«:d 
Bj  this  pressure  of  the  expanding  pollen -cells,  a  portion  of  the  gelatiiiou- 
substance  is  thickened  or  condensed  into  a  membrane  around  und  •jjcio-,- 
ing  each,  and  thus  forms  the  so-named  special  parent-cells. 

Where,  on  the  contrary,  the  parent-cells  first  divide  into  two  cellr, 
two  8j)ecial  parent-cells  are  really  formed,  but  in  the  fauna  manui-r  i:r  I 
have  just  described  of  the  pollen-cells ;  and  in  each  of  these  sjiecial  jiar<.'nt 
cells  two  pollen-cells  are  formed  in  the  same  way.  It  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  this  that  a  distinct  poUen  binarium  occurs,  as  in  th<^  PtnUt- 
Mtemacete,  which  indicates  the  closer  relation  of  the  |)ollen-c<:lls.  (>nJy 
continued  and  careful  investigation  can  decide  whether  Nageli's  (;xcif]lent 
observations,  as  he  has  related  them,  are  to  be  regarded  as  comph't4',  in\ 
according  to  the  hypothesis  I  have  given,  to  be  brought  into  agreiMiiirni 
with  other  processes  of  cell-formation. 

On  the  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs,  I  have  only  Ut  a^Jd 
that  I  have  found  Nageli's  observations  respecting  the  onler  in  whi'-li  th*- 
parent-cells  and  the  special  parent-cells  are  dissolved,  and  u)>on  the  ei- 
temal  pollen  membrane,  a  secreted  product  of  the  pollen-cellw,  |i*^rf«^;tiv 
correct. 

The  perfect  pollen  granule  consists,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  rhM.-u* «. 
polIen-ccU,  which  in  plants  flowering  above  the  water  i.s  clothed  v  i:i 
a  peculiar  secreted  layer.  This  always  forms  an  uniform  iiifrmbniu* 
lying  immediately  upon  the  pollen-cell,  not  unfre({uently  lu  l  uuutij* 
layer,  on  which  usually  appear  all  kinds  of  strange  [;roj.,;'r-iji*-    :.i- 
first  product  of  the  secretion).  Most  I'requently  therH;  li  Llit  •  iMt;--i:i.'. 
projections  are  connected  together  in  a  reticulated  fonu.  uui   •^i.-n 
give  the  external  membrane  the  deceptive  appearanot  o'  i«iiij  vnn 
posed  of  cells,  which  the  history  of  development  prov»:*.  u^r  i.  ^  :*,• 
fact.  The  spaces  between  the  meshes  of  this  net  are  U-hkxwoiU'  ^a^   > 
filled  with  transparent  jelly  (in  Iris  and  Paxf^ijion-,     hjtu^.a.i  - 
these   articularly- connected  ridges  present  verv   rcrutr    ti-f'» 
areas,  giving,  in  tlie  excessively  varied  form  and  arntt;^'sii*-rit   .»' 
pollen  grains,  the  most  elegant  and  beautifuJ  nynfajsar^, 
especially  the  case  in  the  Passijlorw,     S^iixietiiut;:,  a^ii-    :!• 
jections  a]>pear  as  minute  points,  cones,  jjajiliitt.  cirv^i  ,r  :  #.. 
towers, either  scattered  upon  the  surf:wx-or  \*r7  v^iist^--  i.***  • , 
there  (e*g.,  most  elegantly  in  many  of  tit*:  ^Jmn^u»tkf 
Tragopogon^  &c,).     The  substance  of  ilxit  ^ftrrfwi  »•  •:• 
jdlowisn,  more  rarely  tinted  with  gr««xi,  iijus^  \r  ^  «. 
ttntnted  sulphuric  acid  it  is  only  venrfliurr  Vf9r.*..\ 
w  two  days),    and  during  tljit  ttif  u^i    y:-.--. 
i^imdy-red  colour. 
"ill  poUen  granules  the  cxttna.  yoL-n    i-.t 
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certain  places,  either  like  slits  or  in  well-marked  circles,  where  it  is 
either  entirely  wanting,  or  becomes  so  exceedingly  thin  as  to  escape 
the  eye.  Tlie  number  and  arrangement  of  these  places  is  very 
different ;  thus  the  generality  of  Monocotyledonous  pollen  granules 
have  only  a  longitudinal  slit  (as  in  Lilium) ;  some  Dicotyledons 
have  very  many  (as  Polygald) ;  the  generality  of  Dicotyledonous 
pollen  granules  have  three  circles  uniformly  distributed  at  their 
equators  (as  in  Centaurecs)^  or  four  placed  towards  the  angles  of  the 
tetrahedron,  or  they  have  a  large  number  (as  Polemonium  ccerulevm 
and  Ipomcea  purpurea).  These  openings  are  not  always  free,  but 
sometimes  covered  by  a  lid-like  portion  of  the  secreted  hiyer,  which 
is  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  membrane  (as  in  Pepo). 

The  contents  of  the  pollen-cells  are  originally  almost  purely 
granular,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fluid ;  by  degrees,  however,  the 
granules  are  dissolved,  and  the  thin  contents  become  watery  and 
almost  transparent,  whilst  the  granules,  still  remaining  undissolved, 
appear  as  globules  of  mucilage.  Towards  the  time  of  the  matura- 
tion of  the  pollen  granules,  these  increase  in  size,  and  other  small 
granules  appear  amongst  them  of  some  undetermined  substance, 
coloured  yellow  by  iodine  {Tnuline  ?),  and  minute  globules  of  oil ; 
very  frequently,  also,  starch  granules,  in  greater  or  smaller  num- 
ber, sometimes  of  peculiar  form  (e.  g.,  in  the  OnaffracecB)^  and  always 
differing  much  in  size  in  the  same  pollen  granule.  By  their  presence 
the  fluid  becomes  more  concentrated,  losing  water  and  acquiring  an 
extraordinary  cndosmotic  power,  even  towards  acids,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  which  it  expands,  the  pollen-cell  bursts,  and  its  contents, 
being  protruded,  coagulate  into  the  form  of  an  intestine.  The 
pollen  granule,  which  towards  the  close  of  its  development  is  very 
much  expanded,  contracts  again  a  little  when  quite  mature,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  water,  and  forms  considerable  folds  in 
the  direction  of  the  slits  or  pores,  which  are  again  effaced  by  the 
absorption  of  water.  The  movement  of  the  contents  in  reticularly- 
connected  currents  has  ceased  in  all  the  mature  pollen  granules 
(with  the  single  exception,  as  yet  known,  of  the  long  cylindrical 
pollen  granule  of  Zostera  marina) ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  various 
granular  contents  of  the  pollen-cell  exhibit  active  molecular  motion: 
this  is  often  seen  while  the  contents  are  still  within  the  pollen-cell, 
and  always  after  they  are  expelled,  even  in  the  pollen  of  old  speci- 
mens in  herbaria,  and  after  the  operation  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

We  have  received  from  Fritsche,  in  his  work  on  the  Pollen,  published 
in  St.  Petersburgh  in  1^37,  a  collection  of  most  careful  and  accurate  in- 
vestigations respecting  the  condition  of  the  external  pollen  membrane  in 
its  perfect  state,  to  which  1  must  here  refer.  In  some  plants  he  distin- 
guished three  several  layers  in  the  outer  membrane  of  the  pollen  granule. 
I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  accept  his  terminology,  since  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  investigations.  Here  the  pollen-cell 
and  tlie  secreted  layer  are  opposed  to  each  other  ;  this  last  may  be  single, 
or  it  may  be  divided  into  three  layers,  but  it  is  always  opposed  to  the 
pollen-cell  merely  as  a  single  whole.      The  individual  layers,  however, 
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whoD  tliej  are  present,  are  best  defined  as  first,  second,  and  third  layers. 
That  the  external  pollen  membrane  never  consists  of  cells,  will  be  self- 
evident  after  the  manner  of  its  origin  is  known  ;  but  Mcyen  bad  already 
corrected  this  error,  which  arises  from  the  very  deceptive  appearances. 

The  doctrine  of  vegetable  spermatozoa  is  now,  I  hope,  gradually  dying 
away.  A  man  must  be  blinded  indeed  by  old  prejudices  if  he  will  con- 
tinue, after  the  very  complete  investigations  of  Mohl,  to  hold  the  remote 
analogies  between  the  antheridia  and  the  anther.  I  have  already  shown 
that  in  Phanerogamia  the  representatives  of  these  are  to  be  sought  in  a 
very  different  place.  The  granules  (generally  starch)  taken  for  sper- 
matoeoa  have,  indeed,  lost  their  life  in  Fritsche*s  tincture  of  iodine,  since 
their  evidently  purely  physical  molecular  movement  remained  unde- 
atroyed. 

It  appears  to  me  altogether  superfluous  to  enter  further  upon  this 
point ;  Meyen  *  gives  the  whole  literature,  which  has  now  merely  a  his- 
torical value.  Fritsche  f  has  completely  settled  the  matter,  and  every 
unprejudiced  observer  may  convince  himself  with  ease  of  the  completely 
untenable  nature  of  the  wonders  formerly  spun  out,  especially  by  Meyen. 
The  confirmatory  observations  of  Nageli  on  this  point  ai*e  also  of  great 
value.  I 

At  a  determined  time  the  thecee  of  all  anthers  open  in  one  fashion 
or  other,  in  order  to  permit  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen,  just  like 
the  sporocarps  of  Cryptogamia,  The  manner  in  which  this  takes 
place  varies  very  much.  The  thecse  of  the  anthers  of  the  Cycadacete^ 
which  are  small  in  size,  two  or  four  in  number,  and  united  into  a 
Uttle  oval,  capsular  form,  are  rent  open  by  a  longitudinal  slit ;  the 
thecse  of  Juniperusy  Tcunis,  and  their  allies,  open  exactly  like  the 
sporocarps  of  Equisetum.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  anthers  of  most  of  the  exotic  Coniferce  burst.  In  our 
native  Abies  (^Pinus  and  Larix  ?),  and  in  all  the  AsclepiadacecSy  only 
one  loculus  is  formed  at  each  side  of  the  connective,  both  o\m\y 
whilst  the  wall  is  torn  away  in  the  middle  line  from  the  connective, 
therefore  with  two  longitudinal  slits,  one  for  each  loculus.  The 
outer  wall  of  the  loculus,  which  thus  becomes  disengaged,  and 
which  is  dry  and  elastic,  is  termed  the  valve  (vaivula) ;  and  because 
only  two  valvulse  are  to  be  distinguished,  only  one  long  cleft  is 
spoken  of,  anthera  rima  longitudinali  unica  dehiscens. 

In  many  CdladietBy  in  Ceratophyllum,  and  other  plants,  at  the  time 
of  the  ripening  of  the  pollen,  a  canal  is  fonned  (by  destruction  of 
the  cellular  tissue  ?)  to  the  summit  of  the  anther,  through  which 

*  Phynologie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  178 — 196. 

t  Loc  eit.  supriL 

i  Gottsche  (on  Haplomitriutn  Hookeri,  Act.  A.  L.  C.  N.  C.  xx.  i.  p.  S04.)  has 
a  strange  polemic  against  me,  referring  what  I  say  regarding  the  contents  of  the  pollen 
of  PkoMtrogamui  to  the  contents  of  the  antlieridia  of  the  Cryptoyamia^  becau&c  he  cannot 
oreroome  the  prejudice  that  the  anthers  of  the  Phanenxfamia  and  the  antheridia  of  the 
Crppiogamia  are  the  same  organs.  He  Is  guided  here  sulely  by  the  word  anther  ;  and 
this  very  mistaken  argument  may  show  to  him,  as  an  example,  how  wrong  he  is  in 
snjing,  at  p.  297.,  that  by  the  term  antheridium  he  knows  neither  more  nor  less  than 
by  the  term  anther.  Of  course,  one  understands  more  by  it :  the  different  word  tells 
us  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  different  thing,  and  must  not  mingle  matters  which  are 
not  the  same.  The  whole  argument  b  the  more  strange,  since  I  myself  had  published, 
at  least  long  before  Gottsche,  some  contributions  to  tlie  knowiedgw  of  the  spiral  fila- 
mcncs  in  the  antheridia  of  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  and  their  motion. 

A  A   4 
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the  pollen  is  emitted  (anthera  poro  dehiscens).      In  almost  all  the 
rest  of  the  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  the  basis  of  the 
structure  is  the  origination  of  two  loculi  on  either  side  of  the 
connective ;  this  then  forms  the  septum  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  anther,  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  running  from  this  towards  the 
two  sides  divides  each  half  into  a  fore  and  hinder  locolus.     Rarely 
(as  in  Viscum)  cross  partitions  form  additional  horizontal  septa. 
In  the  PiperacecBj  MalvacecBy  Solanacem,  CucurbitacetB^  and  perhaps 
some  other  families,  the  two  fore  and  hinder  loculi  become  blended 
into  one  at  the  summit  of  the  anther ;  if,  then,  through  great  ex- 
pansion of  the  connective,  the  bases  of  the  two  halves  of  the  anther 
are  gradually  brought  into  straight,  or  almost  straight  lines  (as  in 
Peperomia\  we  have  an  anther  really,  though  scarcely  apparently, 
formed  of  two  thecae,  from  which  the  case  (frequent  in  the  Scitami- 
nece)  where  only  two  loculi  are  formed  on  one  side  of  the  connective 
(the  anthera  dimidiata\  must  be  carefully  distinguished.     The  part 
of  the  wall  which  extends  between  the  connective  and  the  septum 
is  also  always  termed  the  valve.      Most  of  the  varieties  whidi  arc 
commonly  distinguished  in  the  anthers  depend,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  spreading  out  of  the  thecas  through  the  expansion  of  the 
connective,    and  the  time  and  manner  of  the  disengagement  of 
the  valves.     They  commonly  remain  attached  to  the  connective, 
and  whilst  yet  connected  together  tear  themselves  away  from  the 
septum,  which  is  thus,  either  in  part  or  entirely,  destroyed  (the 
anthera  hilocularis  of  descriptive  botany).     Sometimes  the  disrup- 
tion happens  later,  and  they  separate  almost  simultaneously  from 
each  other,  as  in  Tetratheca  {anthera  quadrilociilaris).      The  sepa- 
ration of  the  valves  from  each  other  usually  begins  above.     If  it  be 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  their  length,  as  in  many  Grasses  and 
in  the  EricacecBy  the  anther  is  termed  anthera  poro  {spuria)  dehiscens; 
if  the  separation  extends  to  the  whole  length,  the  anther  is  said  to 
be  utrinque  rima  hmgitudinali  dehiscens.  Very  rarly  the  valves  sepa- 
rate, connected  together  all  round,  or  upon  the  anterior  side  of  the 
connective  (the  anthera   unilocularis  of  descriptive   botiiny):  thi# 
characterises  the  family  of  the  Epacridacece.   A  very  aberrant  struc- 
ture  occurs  in  two  families  very  far  removed  from  each  other, 
namely,  the  Berberacece  and  the  LajiracecB.  In  these  two  the  valves 
become  free  in  the  entire  circumference,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  point  at  the  summit  of  the  loculus,  and  curl  back  from  below 
upwards  (^anthera  valvulis  dehiscens).  In  the  Lauracece  the  additional 
peculiarity  occurs,  that  of  the  four  original  rudimentary  loculi,  the 
two  hinder  ones  either  shrivel  away,  or  the  loculi  become  so  dis- 
placed by  the  imequal  expansion  of  the  connective,  that  at  last, 
instead  of  lying  one  in  front  of  the  other,  one  is  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  other. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  dreamy  spirit  which  prevails  in  our  science,  that, 
even  with  respect  to  superficial  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  this  most 
important  of  the  organs,  tlie  anther,  the  truth  has  not  yet  been  arrived 
at.     It  is,  in  fact,  no  better  than  if  zoologists  should  be  yet  engaged  in 
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cnntendiDg,  whether  the  buman  heart  contains  four  chambers  or  only 
one, —  and  how  little  skill  is  required  to  make  a  transverse  section  of  an 
anther  in  a  rather  young  bud  !  In  the  ComposittB  (fig.  206>),  there  are 
four-celled  anthers  in  which  the  valves  of  the  hinder  locuti  are  glued 
together,  and  commonly  burst  open  at  each  side  by  a  longitudinal  slit. 

Almost  every  patch  of  turf  affords  material  for  the  iDvestigation  of 
this  condition  in  Bellit  perennu:  in  the  Zinnias,  Sun-flowers,  &c., 
merely  a  tolerable  leas  is  required  to  make  the  matter  out  readily,  and  yet 
in  so  simple  a  thing  as  this  Link  says  *  :  '*  Originally  the  anthers  are 
dosed,  and  exhibit  a  five-  (instead  of  twenty-)  chambered  tube,  then 
the  inner  borders  (which  are  these?)  separate,  and  the  tube  becomes 
one-chambered."  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  notion  more 
contradictory  of  nature,  and  to  represent  it  more  confusedly. 

The  anthers  of  most  plants,  as  has  been  said,  have  originally  four 
locali,  not,  as  is  usually  said,  on  account  of  the  incurvation  of  the 
borders  of  the  valves,  but  becBUse  they  secrete  four  cords  of  cellular 
tisaoe  for  the  formation  of  the  pollen.  From  this  rule  the  (Enatkerete, 
in  particular,  do  not  deviate,  though  Link  ascribes  to  them  anthers  with 
only  two  loculi  from  the  very  first.  So  also  the  anthers  of  Malvaeea 
■re  not  one-celled  on  each  side,  but  two-celled.  Still  less  are  the  anthers 
of  the  BaUamitua  altogether  and  in  every  esse  one-celled,  as  Link 
eayst,  but  perfectly  four-celled.  Of  Canna,  he  says,  the  anthers  ap- 
pear to  be  contracted  from  a  two-celled  anther,  as  the  suture  is  com- 
pound. The  fact  is,  that  in  Can/ta,  Maranta,  Calathea,  Phrynium, 
fcc,  the  anther  is  perfected  only  on  one  side  of  the  connective,  but  here 
regnlarly  two-celled,  with  a  perfectly  simple  and  usual  suture,  and  a 
septum  wluch,  according  to  specific  variations,  projects  more  or  less,  as 
a  ridge  into  the  theca ;  in  the  ScUaminets,  in  the  strictest  sense  (R. 
Brown),  on  the  contrary,  two  loculi  are  perfected  on  each  side  of  the 
nmnective,  and  in  these  also  the  septum  projects  inwards  into  the  therae, 
sometimes  more  i^Hedyekium  coccineum'),  sometimes  less  (Curcuma  aro- 
matiea).  1'he  remarkable  structure  of  the  valves  in  the  Lauraceie  (and 
ID  the  Berberacea  it  is  similar)  may  readily  be  understood  from  fig.  208. 


*    Elem.  Phil.  Bot  ed.  2.  p.  179.  t  Lo'-  •^'t- 

■  Lnna  eanUmaaii.  A,  Stimen  of  Ihe  oulet  circle :  o,  filtnient ;  b,  interior  and 
'V  — c,  upper  aad  poiterior  pallen-chamben  (loculi)  ;  d.  the  ^landi  analoftoua  to 
"In-  8,  Stuneo  of  the  inner  circle ;  o.  filament ;  %,  lower  posterior ;  °,  upper 
-m  loculi  of  the  loculi.  C,  Crou-Kclion  of  Ihc  amher  ( B)  in  Hie  level  of  ". 
*«  Nune  in  ttie  level  of  JJ. 


I  -vlil  3A«  '^^uL  trwirrim 


jKL-jEiMtioea  <tf  the  fiunilj  of  the 
aaei  w^Jtr  aMrxpluned.  The  least 
M  :&.  SUIT  '3>!  suOmi  u  -inw  tocncd  ID  more  than  four 
ntftfai:  siirauiuk.  mi  kiki?£icv  ^ntc  iban  the  usual 


»  KciiariT  focr-eelled  ;  particulirij 
I  du>  Opi^ryitm    iiL.  3K '.  in  «akn  ca>^  m41cb  muB  of  ewli  Cftl 
L  ^AoaRi  imkoow^  u  ait^.  aeaJOKS  •finkd  into  mt*aj  anatl  ridge- 
t  Je-i^iX  .  wanai  gt-  iLurngtii  mtmd  one  Urge  ct-nlnd 


maiti  of  that  viscid  subft:uice  aln^ilf  mentioned  abore.  It  not  unfre- 
riuenlly  bnppen^  that  tlic  cellular  tisfui;  appointed  for  the  formation  of 
lilt  pulleii  forms  a  secreiion  continueil  as  a  narrow  process  into  the  it- 
ti:nuatcil  bafe  of  tlie  anther,  Mnietimes  al.*o  curring  round  forward  from 
the  briiad  bas'',  and  then  ast.-ending  into  the  substance  of  the  valve,  U 
in  Epidendrum  cockUatnm  ;  i^metimes  the  connective  of  the  anthCT  'u 
continued  forward  over  tbe  siignia,  as  a  pointed  process,  the  rotteUu»; 
that  cellular  tissne  sometimea  extends  up  into  this.  All  this  cellular 
tissue,  however,  subsequently  comnionljr  becomes  changed  into  vitcitit, 
and  then  it  forms  the  tail-like  appendage  known  as  the  caudicKla  {Ggt 
210.  J.  h.  211./)  on  the  pollen  mass.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  anther, 
commonly  glanilularly  thickened  at  this  point  (fig.  209.  c.\  or  of  the  ntt- 
telium  (fig.  21 1.  g.\  are  exhibited  frequently  at  an  early  period,  betro^ 

•"  Vrekit  Mililarii.     Tlie  organs  oF  generation  of  a  bud  about  tvo-lliirils  tong.  alio 
tlie  rtmaval  of  Ilie  perianth.     The  cermt-n  is  cut  awav.  as  also  the  " 
we  the  (.ilge  and  tl 

r,  the  ri-ce|)tatle, 


cell,  olie 


Thei 


-J,  -a  also  the  lip, 

ly  of  the  spur  oT  the  lip,  the  inferior  partrf 
the  BDther  (  b  b,  the  two  haties  of  the  aatliAi 
brane  (ihc  bunicu^) ;  d,  the  in&rior  part' 
tuated ;  f  r,  the  two  acce&sory  stamens  i  f,  ^ 
:tion  Trom  J  to  jr  shows  the  dimtion  of  dK 


HiRinati 

wction  ithieh  tig,  211.  represents. 

•  •  Orchil  Morio.  J,  Pollen  mass  from  one  half  of  the  unthtr  :  a 
the  man,  cortv«|)onding  to  the  Iivo  lociili  of  one  side  ;  b,  the  crniij 
Htieula.  'riie  lolii's  (uu)  are  divided  into  nianj  »edj;v-»haped  |)orlioi 
ill  U,  and  in  itself  again  consists  of  grouiis  of  polli 


ro  lobes i' 


nfou 


'   Orchil  milUari 


Longiiuilinal  n 


hiough  the  central  pan  of  the  orguuo' 
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the  epidermis  (here  termed  the  peach,  hursicula)  (figs.  209.  c.  211.  A  ), 
one  or  two  small  groups  of  cells  which  become  filled  with  viscine,  and 
are  in  part  dissolved  into  it  (figs.  211.  t.  210.  c).  The  membrane  covering 
them  is  gradually  decomposed,  and  thej  then  lie  free,  and  are  termed 
the  retinacula  [fig.  210.  b,  c.)  ;  if  the  epidermal  membrane  becomes  de- 
composed Tery  early,  they  are  termed  retinacula  nuda.  In  the  last  case, 
the  cellular  tissue  which  separates  the  point  of  the  caudicula  from  the 
retinaculum  is  also  decomposed  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  caudicula 
and  retinaculum  come  into  union  (this  also,  therefore,  happens  before 
the  anther  opens).  In  the  first  case,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  are  fre- 
quently separate,  but  so  placed,  that  as  the  anther  opens,  the  very 
lightest  movement  of  the  pollen  mass  brings  the  point  of  the  caudicula 
into  contact  with  the 'then  always  bare  retinaculum,  so  that  they  adhere 
together.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  follow  this  process  in  the  last- mentioned 
case,  in  Orchis  militariSy  and  especially  easy  in  the  very  long  rostellum 
of  the  NeoUieiB,  Gt/mnadenia  alhtda  and  conopsea  offer  good  ex. 
amples  of  the  other  case.  The  Orchideis  diandra:  and  the  Aposta- 
sies exhibit  none  of  these  remarkable  peculiarities,  having  their  anthers 
regular,  and  pollen  granules  which  do  not  adhere  together. 

I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  very  first  stages  of  the 
formation  of  the  flower  ;  the  little  I  have  seen  in  Orchis  lati/olia  and 
Cypripedium  Calceolus  gives  me  ground  to  presume  that  only  three 
stamens  are  ever  formed  in  rudiment,  of  which,  in  Cypripediumy  one  is 
developed  in  a  foliaceous  form,  whilst  in  the  rest  of  the  OrchidacecBf  two 
are  abortive,  or  appear  as  two  little  fleshy  scales,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  one-sided,  excessive  development  of  the  upper  floral  envelopes 
(the  lahellum\  are  pushed  to  the  side  of  the  single  developed  stamen. 

The  most  incomprehensible  structure  of  the  anther,  if  I  have  seen  it 
in  the  true  light,  occurs  in  CatUinicu  Here,  both  in  male  and  female,  a 
bracteole  is  developed  into  a  pitcher-shaped  organ,  which  in  the  female 
is  two-lobed  above,  resembling  a  germen  with  two  stigmata ;  in  the  male 
splits  up  in  the  upper  part  on  one  side,  imitating  a  perianth. 

On  the  little  conical  body  which  is  embraced  by  each  bracteole,  an 
envelope  is  formed,  in  both  sexes,  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed in  the  seed-bud ;  and  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  tnas  or  femina  is  being  formed ;  but  then  they  begin  to  deviate, 
and  in  xlm  femina  the  seed-bud  produces  a  second  integument,  and  becomes 
inverted,  whilst  in  the  mas  the  cone  grows  up  into  a  large  nucleus ;  and 
while  this  becomes  invested  by  the  envelope  until  only  gradually  a  little 
canal  remuns  at  the  summit,  it  is  entirely  (?)  converted  into  pollen,  which 
then  finds  an  oatlet  by  that  opening  at  the  apex.  Finally,  Brosimum  Ali- 
easirum  also  appears  to  possess  a  most  aberrant  formation  of  anther. 
The  beautiful  representations  of  this  in  our  Botanical  works  look  strik- 
ingly like  elegant,  newly-turned  chessmen ;  and  without  knowing  the 
structure  in  nature,  one  may  assert  that  the  pictures  have  little  resem- 
blance thereto. 

feneration,  in  the  direedon  of  the  arrow  (:r,  p)  in  fipc.  209.  a,  b,  I^ower  part  of  the  left 
half  of  the  anther ;  c,  epidermis ;  d,  parenchyma  of  the  walls  ;  e,  pollen  mass ;  /^  caw 
dumieti  g,  point  of  the  roUeilnmt  here  very  short.  A,  epidermis  {bur$icula)\  i,  re/i- 
wmemhams  k,  part  of  the  tmniaUa,  which  is  subsequently  dissolved,  so  that  the  retiuicMlum^ 
now  free,  eomea  in  contact  with  the  caudicula^  also  set  free  by  th»  bursting  of  the 
•nther;  A  loose,  easily  separable  cellular  tissue:  m,  outer  surface  of  the  conducting 
cellular  tinue  (the  stigma) ;  n,  parenchyma  of  the  disc,  forming  a  style. 
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c.    The  accessory  foliar  Organs  of  the  Flower, 

§  156.  Besides  those  parts  of  the  flower  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  other  foliar  organs  are  frequently  met  with^ 
which,  considering  their  simple  structure  (scales  of  varying  degrees 
of  thickness)  or  very  aberrant  shape,  may  be  r^arded  as  parts  of 
the  flower  but  partially  developed.  According  to  their  position, 
I  distinguish  two  forms :  1st,  from  the  outermost  floral  envelopes 
to  the  outermost  circle,  exclusively,  in  which  stamens  are  deve- 
loped, the  accessory  corolla  or  paracorolla^  and  its  accessory  petals 
OT  parapetala ;  and,  2dly,  from  that  circle,  inclusively,  to  the  germen, 
the  accessory  stamens,  or  parastemones. 

The  accessory  corolla  consists  sometimes  of  scales,  which  are 
cither  thin  and  leaflike  or  thick  and  fleshy,  with  their  margins 
sometimes  entire,  sometimes  divided,  as  in  the  Grasses,  the  inner 
tri-merous  circle  of  foliar  organs,  of  which  one  member  is  com- 
monly abortive:  in  Vallisneria  the  three  little  scales.  More  fre- 
quently the  accessory  corolla  exhibits  very  peculiar  aberrant  forms, 
which  may  present  the  forms  of  the  floral  envelopes  in  miniature, 
and  often  distorted,  as  in  the  long,  thin  foliaceous  orgaqs  in  the 
flower  of  Aconitum,  which  imitate  a  long-clawed,  spurred  peri- 
anthial  leaf,  the  horn-shaped  accessory  petals  of  Helleborus^  Trol- 
liusy  Nigella,  &c.,  the  extraordinary  little,  mostly  boat-&hai)ed 
leaflets  of  the  LoasacecB,  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  instance  in 
which  the  members  of  the  accessory  corolla  are  coherent.  The 
structure  is  either  very  simple,  as  in  the  generality  of  scales,  which 
consist  merely  of  delicate  cellular  tissue ;  or  it  resembles  that  of  the 
floral  envelopes  and  its  appendages.  The  secretion  of  nectar  at 
given  places  is  very  frequent  here,  especially  in  concave  forms. 

Accessory  stamens  occur  in  two  ways  —  either  as  perfectly  free 
foliar  organs,  or  wholly  coherent.  a.  In  the  first  case  they 
are  more  or  less  similar  in  form  to  the  stamens,  and  often,  espe- 
cially if  (as  in  Chelone  and  Scrophularia)  they  belong  to  a  circle, 
of  which  some  members  are  developed  to  stamens,  they  are  formetl 
exactly  like  a  filament  without  its  anther,  as  in  many  Geraniacea: 
sometimes  they  are  also  scale-like  here,  as  in  Veronica^  where  they 
represent  two  parts  of  the  four-membered  staminal  circle.*  When 
they  form  a  proper  circle  by  themselves,  they  are  usually  develoixnl 
as  small  scales,  as  in  Plmelea,  Gnid'ta^  &c. 

b.  In  the  second  case,  they  mostly  constitute  the  so-called  in- 
ferior ring  {annulus  hypogynus\  and  are  then  usually  thick,  fleshy, 
and  juicy,  as  in  Daphne^  Celosia'f,  and  Trapa,  Sometimes  tliis 
ring  is  lobed,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  number  of  its  members  clearly, 
as  in  the  generality  of  the  EricacecB :  in  Chrysosplenium  it  is  eight- 
lobcd  ;  in    Cohaaa  scandens  and  Convolvulus  five-lobed ;    or  indis- 

*   This  condition  also  appears  to  exist  in  Lathraa  and  Orobanchc. 
t  In  which  this  ring  has  hitherto  been  wholly  overlooked. 
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tinctly  (as  in  the  whole  fitmily  of  Scropkulariaceat).  In  ita  fully- 
formed  condition,  however,  it  ie  more  frequently  quite  uniform,  ns 
in  Ruellia  formosa,  Calystegia,  and  mnny  PolcmoniacetE.  It  some- 
times, also,  shares  the  symmetry  of  the  flower,  as  in  Gesfieria  and 
Pedicularit. 

fn  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  preceding  pnragraphs,  nn  indescribable 
confusion  prevails,  which  results  from  a  total  neglect  of  the  development. 
To  settle  this  question  at  once,  is  beyond  the  power  of  nn  individual ; 
and  it  ia  a  subject  for  research  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable,  and  yet 
by  no  means  of  great  difficulty,  by  as  comprehensive  as  possible  mono- 
graphic examination  of  these  structures,  and  an  exhibition  of  their 
mitiire  founded  on  the  development,  to  establish  at  least  a  temporary 
basis,  from  which  then  further  advance  may  be  made.  In  the  foregoing 
sections  I  have  only  been  able  to  give  indications.  These  structures,  aa 
well  as  the  entire  series  of  independent  appendages  of  the  floral  enve- 
lopes and  stamens,  and  a  portion  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  axial  organ 
of  the  flower,  ore  almost  all  described  under  the  same  names,  sometimes 
tiA  paracorolla,  with  its  subdivisions,  fornnn,  fornix,  eucuUi,  cylindrus, 
&c,  sometimes  as  dueut  or  tiectaria,  sometimes  as  staminodia,  &c. ;  and 
the  question  never  being  mooted,  whether  parts  oflering  similar  appear- 
ances may  not  have  very  various  origin,  and  what?  I  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  definition  of  the  accessory  corolla  in  contradistinction  to 
the  floral  envelopes,  and  thus  to  rend<>r  possible  a  simple  and  consequent 
terminology. 

For  the  elucidation  of  the  matter,  I  give  some  examples. 

In  the  HanunculacetB  {Hellebnreee),  I  term  the  external  leaves  of  the 
floral  envelopes  the  perianth  (fig.  212,  A.  a.  b.  c.  d.  e.),  and  the  inner 
ones,  which  are  always  diverse  in  form,  and  often  dwindled  in  develop- 
ment, the  accessory  corolla  (fig.  212,  B,).  So  I  term  the  palen;  of  the 
Grasses  the  perianth  (6g.  213,  A.  c.  d.  B.),  and  the  scales  {squnmiitte, 
Rob.  Br.)  1  term  the  accessory  corolla  (fig.  213,  C  h.  &.).    From  these 


" Aumllmm  BaptBut.  A,  Flower:  a  to  i,  five  perianthial  icavei  j  t,  hood  sljipcd ; 
/■)•  i,  tbrea  tnwXeotei.      B,  AcccHarf  petal 

"'  Pkabti  aanlrteau.  A,  Spikelet :  a  and  b,  spathe  formed  oT  tvo  bractCB  (reW 
(Am*,  AucL);   i,  4  one  free  *.nA  two  coherent  periuithial  leaies  (piJta,  Auct.)i 
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maft  tie  cmrefallj  di'li&fi>i»bed  »II  thoae  ilqiCMJeut  ot^iuH  ^nd  lore 
alwj  W;d  t«ni>»l  tb«  ""«t™'/  eonHa.  as.  for  c^uople,  tlw  eanMM  cf 
lb«  .V«rrunci  (6p  2J4,  A.),  ttnd  the  Bo-called  ttatmwj  eonilk  of  i1k 


AteUpiatlairete,  vh'ivh  are  for  the  moat  part  only  remarkable  fonns  of  tlw 
filament  and  the  connective  of  the  stamens  (see  Rg.  220.). 

All  the  remaining  foliar  organs  of  the  flower,  from  the  outenw^ 
circle  in  which  the  Mamens  are  developed,  to  thegermen,  may  be  etnbnHd 
under  the  general  term  of  accessory  stamens.  A  deHnitive  separation 
of  them  is  impossible,  since  their  forms  are  continually  passing  intoW^ 
another.  The  scales  in  the  flower  of  PimeUa  (fig.  215.)  may  serve** 
an  example. 

Here  the  history  of  the  development  is  still  too  imperfect,  especisllj 
in  the  forms  which  produce  the  so-called  inferior  annulus,  to  sll'i' 
of  our  distinguishing  those  arising  from  n  cirele  of  leaves  from  tbc* 
whiuh  ore   a   simple  extension  of  the  floral  axis.     In  the  first  t^ 


llirccitnmcnsi  /.  n 

ati((niB.      B.   Tlie  twu  coherer 

i(  periiinthial  In  vet 

{p,d,«  .H,>,rl.T.  K<i 

1  the  Iwe  by  the  t 

™n,/o,..;tign«i; 

Fluwcr.  a,  Prduncle ;  b,  !>pslhc ;  t,  hud  ;  d,  pedicel ;  (, 
ic  perimnth  ;  g.  limb  of  the  perianth,  appearing  u  lii  fm 
1  coherent  ligulea  of  the  periinthial  Icavem. 
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the  individual  radimcnts  of  the  leaves  are  formed  ^i ^ 

quite  separately,  and  alwajs  before  the  carpels : 
it  is  by  a  later  process  that  they  become  blended 
together  into  a  ring.  In  the  second  case,  the 
ring,  or  diteus,  originates  at  once  as  a  perfectly 
uniform  whole,  and  always  after  the  appearance 
of  the  carpels,  by  a  simple  extension  of  the  axis 
already  existing,  though  this  may  not  itself 
bear  foliar  oi^ans  on  this  part  (as  in  Reseda). 
This  last  case  exists  in  the  Boraginea  and  Aa- 
biata,  in  the  discus  (the  so-called  gynobasM). 
Trapa,  Coneolvuhu,  and  the  family  of  the  Scro- 
phuiaria,  offer  good  examples  of  thefirst  case.  But 
in  these  another  difficulty  presents  itself,  which 
it  will  require  the  most  comprehensive  examin- 
ation to  conquer;  namely,  in  these  there  appears 
to  occur  either  a  division  into  two  groups,  of 
which  one  has  four-membered  and  the  other  five- 
Biembered  circles  in  the  flower,  or  they  are  both 
four-membered,  and  the  perfect  floral  parts  of 
the  one  group  only  appear  five-menibered  be- 
cause the  individual  members  of  the  same  are  unequally  developed  : 
thus  one  leaf  of  the  innermost  circle  will  form  the  unilateral  disc,  while 
the  other  three  become  stamens,  and  with  one  or  two  leaves  of  the  next 
drcle  form  the  four  or  five  stamens,  &c.  My  investigations  of  Pedt- 
cularU  and  Oroianehe  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion  ;  the  original 
■nd  always  fonr-divided  type  is  distinctly  pi-esent  in  Veronica,  in  which 
the  two  leaves  of  the  innermost  circle  form  stamens,  and  the  two  others 
ID  unilateral  disc  *:  similar  conditions  also  occur  in  the  allied  families  ; 
and  a  more  close  investigation  would  include  the  Aeanthacea,  the  Pe- 
dalinete,  &C.,  within  the  circle  of  investigation. 


D.  The  Rudihents  op  the  pRtrrr. 

\  157.  The  Bced-bud,  which  la  the  only  cssenti.il  part  of  the 
ndiment  of  the  fruit,  may  be  either  naked,  or  enclosed  in  a  rc- 
'  '  :,  which  last  is  termed  the  pistil  When  it  is  present  it 
of  two  parte ;  a  cavity  which  encloses  the  seed-bud,  the 
B«iDeD ;  and  an  external  opening  peculiarly  modified,  the  stigma : 
Hmetimea  the  germen  is  elongated  beneath  the  stigma  into  a 
longer  or  shorter  tube,  term^  the  style.  The  seed-bude  arc 
attached,  at  determinate  places,  in  the  germen,  where  n  part  is 
<^  so  characterised  as  to  be  particularly  distinguished  aa  a 
pecnliar  organ.     Thia  part  is  called  the  epermophorc.     For  the 


"ToicfaB  dtcMaala.  A,  Lnngiludinal  ardian  through  the  flo' 
t,  tnbe ;  r,  limb  of  the  periuilh  ;  d,  two  atamens ;  t,  trcef'orj  itament 
Ml  vith  Ibc  iMd-bud.     8,  An  ucenorj  atamm,  much  magnified. 
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better  compfrehenaion  of    the  ooofitioos  and  of    dieir 
crinnectioni>,  I  will  proceed  with  the  cooadoralioii  of  diem  in  the 

following  order :  — 

a.  The  PiitiL 

b.  The  Spermophofre. 
e.  The  Secd-bnA 

iL    Of  the  PUHL 

{  158.  To  the  pistil  I  only  refer  those  parts  whi<ji  contain  ac- 
tual cavities,  in  which  one  or  more  seed-bods  are  sobeeqnently 
developed  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  the  pistil  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  the  ConifercB^  the  Cycadacettj  and  the  Laramikacea. 
According  to  the  fundamental  organs  of  which  the  {MStil  is  formed, 
three  principal  kinds  are  to  be  distinguished.  These  are  the  true 
superior  pistil  (pistillum  $uperum)y  the  infericwr  germen  (permtn 
in/erum),  and  the  stem-pistil  (p,  cauUgenuniy  The  first  is  formed 
from  one  or  more  foliar  organs ;  the  second,  in  its  lower  parts, 
from  the  pedicels,  in  its  upper  part  frequently  from  foliar 
organs ;  the  third  originates  entirely  from  axial  organs^  above  and 
internal  to  the  floral  envelopes.  A  foliar  organ,  in  so  Cmt  as  it 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  pistil,  is  termed  a  carpel  (oar- 
pellum).     The  following  cases  merit  a  more  detailed  explanation. 

I.  Of  the  superior  Pistil.  —  The  pistil  formed  from  a  caipd 
originates  as  a  leaf,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  expands  like  a 
leaf;  then  its  edges  gradually  grow  together  from  below  upwards; 
the  lower  (vaginal)  portion,  by  growing  together,  becomes  a  hollow 
body,  and  forms  the  germen ;  the  upper  part,  not  grown  together, 
but  expanded  free,  forms  the  stigma ;  the  intermediate  portion  (the 
petiole),  when  present,  growing  together  into  a  tube,  communi- 
cating with  the  germen  and  opening  externally  at  the  beginning 
of  the  etigma,  forms  the  style  (as  in  the  Zea  Mays).  When 
formed  in  this  manner,  the  whole  is  a  simple,  one-membered  pistil 
{p,  simplex  monomerum).  In  this  case,  the  germen  is  one- celled 
only  {ffermen  uniloculare).  In  some  cases,  by  a  cellular  growth 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  surrounding  walls  of  the  gemien, 
false  septa  are  formed ;  these  are  spurious  dissepiments  (dissepimenta 
spuria),  by  which  the  germen  is  divided  into  spurious  compart- 
ments {(jermen  spurie  pluriloculare),  as  in  the  AracecB, 

If  the  pistil  is  composed  from  several  carpels,  these  may  form 

a.  Either  into  pistils,  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  remain 
separate  =  the  multiple,  monomerous  pistil  ( p.  plura,  monomera)i 
or,  standing  in  one  or  more  circles  *,  become  coherent  with  one 

♦  Lindlcy's  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  fruit  of  Diplophraetnm  (  Elements  » 
Hotany,  1841,  p.  503.)  appears  to  me  very  adventurous;  at  any  rate  we  have  as  y** 
no  accurate  knowledf^e  of  the  germen  at  the  period  of  6owering,  and  therefore  tbe 
whole  is  at  present  altogether  hypothetical.  It  seems  much  more  probable  to  me  thit 
the  five  inniT  chambers  are  by  no  means  fruit-cells,  but  produced  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  five  exterior  empty  cells  in  I^igella. 
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another,  by  tlic  outer  surfaces  which  arc  in  contact.  Thus  ia 
formed  an  apparently  eimple  but  inany-memberecl  pistil  (p.  gim- 
plex,  poiymerum).  This  coherence  may  extend  to  the  entire  pistil, 
as  in  ApocynaeefB  ;  or  it  may  only  extend  to  the  gerincn  and  atyfe  j 
or  only  to  the  gernien  itaelf;  from  wluch  may  proceed  either  a 
simple  germen,  with  a  simple  style  and  eeveral  atigmae  (aa  in 
Geraniacea),  or  no  styles  but  several  stigmas  (as  in  Phytnlaeea), 
or  a  eimple  germen  with  several  pistils  and  several  stigmas  (as  in 
Bttxus),  It  is  very  unusual  for  the  gcrmena  and  pistils  to  remain 
separated,  and  only  the  stigmas  to  be  coherent ;  but  this  occurs  in 
the  Asc/epiadacea,  In  all  these  casee,  the  germen  is  called  many- 
celled  (plurilocularis).  The  cells  (locula)  are  divided  by  septa 
idiisepimenta),  which,  by  reason  of  their  origin,  are  double,  and 
of  course  alternate  with  the  carpels,  and,  consequently,  with  the 
stigmas.  Occasionally  the  production  of  false  partitions  occurs 
here  by  the  growth  inward  of  cellular  tissue,  as  in  the  Labiata 
and  BoraginacetE,  where  the  really  two-celled  germen  becomes 
spuriously  four-ccUcd  by  means  of  such  spurious  dissepiments. 

b.  Or  the  caqtels  may  become  united  together  by  their  edges, 
BO  that  they  form  a  simple,  muny-membered  germen,  a  alyle  with 
A  simple  tube,  and  a  simple  or  multifold  stigma  {p.  giviplex,  poiy- 
merum). This  pistil  has,  however,  here  only  one  cell  like  the  one- 
membercd (HniVocK/ore),  Spurious  dissepiments  seldom  exist  here; 
these  generally,  perhaps  exclusively,  originate  in  a  peculiar  deve- 
lopment of  the  spermophore,  as  in  the  Crudfera,  in  which  the 
course  of  development  ia  easy  to  follow. 

U.  Of  the  false  inferior  Germen.  —  With  the  formation  of 
a  concave  disc,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  several  simple, 
monomerous,  superior  germcns  which  it  suri'ounds,  become  not 
only  blended  together,  but  with  the  disc,  and  so  present  one 
uniform  mass,  which  supports  the  remaining  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  from  which  the  styles  and  atignaas  project  to  greater  or  lesa 
extent.  This  occurs  in  the  Prnne^,  where  only  one  circle  of 
gcnnens  exists,  and  in  the  GranaCeec,  where  two  circles  stand  to- 
gether. This  structure  is  altogether  different  from  the  true 
inferior  germen.  In  the  foniier  the  individual  gemiens  are  formed 
from  foliar  organs,  and  blended  with  the  axial  organ;  but  in 
the  Utter  it  is  a  true  form  of  the  axis  which  exclusively  con- 
etitutea  the  germen. 

IIL  Of  the  inferior  Germen.  —  In  a  large  number  of  families,  the 
collective  intemodcs  from  the  calyx  to  the  carpels  expand  into  a 
hollow,  cup-shaped,  or  even  tubular  body,  which  bears  upon  its 
borders  all  the  rest  of  the  floral  partB,  and  on  its  inner  surface  de- 
felopes  the  eecd-buda,  and  thus  becomes  the  germen.  The  carpels, 
"hen  they  are  blended  with  one  another  at  their  edges,  form  only 
Jiie  upper  covering  of  the  cavity  of  the  germen — the  style,  when 
'tis  present, — and  with  their  free  extremities  they  form  theatigmaa. 
Bnt  their  share  in  the  formation  of  the  germen  varies  greatly.     If 
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the  inferior  germen  ia  only  a  shallow  excaTalkHi,  as  in  Saxifra- 
gacecs  and  Myrtaeeas^  the  part  which  the  fdiar  oigans  play  in  the 
formation  of  the  cavity  is  very  important  (y^niMii  semiutferwfn)\ 
if  the  germen  is  already,  by  the  form  of  the  intemodes,  dosed  at 
the  upper  part,  as  in  ihi^Onagraeec^  then  they  only  form  the  styles 
and  the  stigmas.  If,  however,  as  not  unfreqnently  happens,  the 
tube  formed  of  the  intemodes  is  elongated  above  the  floial  en- 
velopes, a  false  style  is  produced,  formed  from  the  intemodes, 
wluch  then  commonly  bears  the  stamens ;  and  the  carpels  remain 
only  as  small  scales,  forming  the  stigma;  or  they  are  entirdy 
wanting.  This  is  the  structure  in  the  Orchidaeem  and  Arutobh 
ehiace(B  ;  and  it  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  StylidiaceiB.  In  these 
germens  no  false  dissepiments  can  be  naturally  formed;  but  the 
spermophore  frequently  forms  false  septa,  and  indeed,  I  believe, 
with  few  exceptions,  opposite  to  the  carpels,  and  therefore  to  the 
stigmas. 

IV.  Of  the  superior  Stem-Mermen. — In  Passifiora  the  8uperi(»r 
germen  originates  from  a  cup-shaped  axis,  at  whose  edges  the  caiv 
pels  arise,  which  form  styles  and  stigma. 

y .  Of  the  Stem-pistiL  —  In  the  Leguminosm  and  lAliaeetB,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  families,  the  extremity  of  the  axis  within  the 
other  floral  parts  is  gradually  developed  to  one  or  more  flat  leaf- 
like stems.  These  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  pistil  exactlj 
like  true  leaves.  The  seed-buds  are  formed  on  the  incurved 
borders  below,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  gradually  developed  to 
styles  and  stigmas. 

In  the  foregoing  exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  germen,  two  essential 
points  must  be  dwelt  upon.     The  first  is  the  formation  of  it  from  \erj 
different  parts.     It  is  around  this  subject  particularly  that  the  morpho- 
logy of  plants  has  hitherto  groped  in  complete  darkness,  and  it  could  do 
no  other  while  men  were  content  to  labour  upon  the  detail,  without  anj 
principle  of  investigation  to  ensure  certain  results.     The  history  of  de- 
velopment can  alone  be  our  guide  here,  and  will  lead  us  to  infallible 
conclusions  so  soon  as  it  is  generally  recognised  in  its  true  light.    Here 
I  have,  of  course,  been  able  to  give  but  a  small  contribution,  since  a 
whole  science  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  individual,  much  more  mine. 
Of  anterior  labours  on  this  point,  I  found  none ;  and  much,  an  iofiDite 
amount,  still  remains  to  be  investigated.     The  following  axioms  form  the 
ground-work  here :  A  normal  bud  and  a  leaf  never  originate  regularly 
on  or  out  of  a  leaf  in  the  Phanerogamia,  but  from  an  axial  structure; 
where,  therofoi-e,  normal  buds  or  leaves  originate,  the  foundation  fron* 
which  they  arise  must  be  an  axial  organ.     An  organ  which,  from  i^ 
tirstt  origin,  is  single  and  undivided,  can  only  be  explained  as  a  com- 
binntion  of  many  parts  by  visionary  speculation,  not  by  healthy  inquiij 
into  nature.     Undoubted  axial  organs  occur  in  the  so-called  foliaceoo^ 
fm'm  (,t\g.,  I^^liaHihiis)y  bearing  buds  upon  their  margins.    Undoubted 
Mxial  organs  form  flat  laminae,  concave  laminae,  and  even  long,  hollow, 
diuik-stlmiHHi  forms,  almost  closed  at  the  summit  (e.  g.,  Picvs).    If,  then, 
wo  oxanuno  the  interior  germens  of  IridacetB^OnagracetByCompowU^t^  kc 
in  course  of  formation,  we  alwa}-8  find  that  the  cavity  of  the  germen  is 
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formed  simultaneously  with,  often  even  earlier  than,  the  outer  envelopes 
of  the  flower,  that  in  tlie  border  of  the  most  distinctly  formed  germen 
originate  by  degrees  the  succeeding  envelopes,  stamens,  and  carpels  s 
that  the  last,  in  particular,  are  frequently  not  formed  until  the  germen 
ia  quite  perfect,  and  even  the  secd-buda  present  in  it  in  a  rudimentary 
condition.  For  those,  therefore,  wlio  Lave  traced  but  a  few  develop- 
ments in  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  here,  that  the  entire  inferior 
germen  is  developed  from  a  (-up-shaped  axis.  Jn  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner, any  one  may  attain  conviction  that  the  style,  in  the  true  Gynandrta, 
the  OrckidaceiB,  ArUtolochiaceis,  and  Sltflidiacea,  is  equally  an  nxial 
Structure.  For  if  it  be  recalled  to  mind  tliat  in  the  disc  and  cup-shaped 
axes,  the  upper  or  inner  surface  ia  the  organically  higher  part,  and  the 
centre  of  the  disc  the  highest  point  of  the  axis,  it  becomes  easy  to  refer 
llio^  abnormal  phenomena  to  well-known  and  commonplace  strnclures, 
In  the  Oaagracea,  for  instance  (Gg.  21ti.),  the  entire  outer  surface  of  the 
cavity  of  the  germen  (a — b),  and  the  so-eallcd  tube  of  the  calyx  up  to 
the  free  lobes  (b — c),  correspond  to  the  pedicel :  next  follow  the  inter- 
nodes  between  calyx  and  stamens,  which  are  not  elongated ;  tlic  inner 
surface  of  the  so-called  tube  of  the  calyx  up  to  the  style  corresponds  to 
the  internode  between  stamens  and  carpels,  whicli  is  elongated,  as  in 
some  degree  in  Cleome:  lastly,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the 
germen  corresponds  to  an  elongated  axial  structure  contained  within 
the  carpels,  therefore  to  the  so  called  sjiermop/torum  cenlrale  liberum. 
In  Orchis  (fig.  217.),  Arufoloc/iia,  and   Sfylidium,  the  external  surface 


See  Plate  III.  fig*.  18— 
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■*  CnJMi'u  /^woBBioM.      Lotigitudioal  section  of  the  flower.      The  sbwled  portion 

■    iiitl  utgan,  and  from  n  to  6  the  inreriot  germen  (fig.  215,);  from  6  to  t,  tlie 

onp-ilmmal  clLw  (fig.  2110-      This  euperior  disc  oibiblli  proiec(iol»  aoJ  orn». 

■  ■     3,  which  are  deyelopcd  elaetly  Ln  the  mmc  way,  only  in  a  Ics.  degipe. 

n  diw  of  Pauifiora,     (  See  Plate  I V. ) 
*(<.  laHfrlia.      Longiladinal  section  of  the  flower      ...  Onlcr.  6,  ..m»r  pen- 
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of  the  germinal  cavity  corresponds  to  the  pedicel ;  the  border  of  it  is  the 
undevdoped  intemode  between  the  inner  and  outer  circles  of  floral  en- 
velopes in  Orchis  and  StyUdtutn  (in  Aristolochia  only  one  circle  exists). 
The  outer  surface  of  the  hollow  columella  corresponds,  in  all  these,  to 
the  developed  intemode  between  the  inner  floral  envelopes  and  the 
stamen,  such  as  occurs,  for  instance,  in  Passijhra;  the  border  of  the 
columella  is  the  undeveloped  intemode  between  stamens  and  carpels,  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  columella  is  the  lower  part  destitute  of  teed* 
buds,  of  the  central  spermophore,  as  it  occurs  in  some  measure  in  the 
Pritnulace<B,  In  the  same  way  the  history  of  development  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  tiie  germen  of  Pastiflora  is  a  stem-organ,  since  the 
cavity  of  the  gerinen  is  indicated  before  the  stamens  show  themselves^ 
and  exists,  distinctly  formed,  before  the  appearance  of  the  carpels.  (See 
Plate  IV.,  with  the  explanation.) 

Less  easy  and  certain  is  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  stem-pistil ;  especially  difficult  must  it  be  to  become  accustomed  to 
regard  it  in  this  point  of  view,  to  those  who  are  still  trammelled  bj  the 
common  prejudice  set  up  without  any  investigation,  and  therefore  whdly 
unfounded,  that  every  pistil  must  be  formed  of  carpels.    When  a  con- 
viction has  been  arrived  at  of  the  correctness  of  we  preceding  expo- 
sition, and  it  is  seen  that  even  here,  in  the  inferior  germen,  the  most 
essential  part,  the  germen,  is  always,  and  the  style  often,  formed  oat  of 
axial  organs,  the  notion  will  be  more  readily  accepted  that  the  superior 
pistil  may  also  possibly  be  wholly  composed  of  axial  organs.     The  fol- 
lowing axioms  will  serve  as  a  point  of  departure :  Axis  and  leaf  are  not 
distinguishable  by  any  difference  of  external  form,  but  by  their  peculiar 
process  of  development ;  in  the  leaf  the  apex  is  formed  first,  tiie  base 
last ;  in  the  axis  the  contrary  is  the  universal  rule.     That  which  regvk' 
larly  produces  normal  buds  is  not  a  leaf  but  an  axial  organ.     Obser- 
vation  gives  us  the  following  facts :  In  some  pistils,  for  instance,  in 
CrucifercB  and  Fumariacece  *,  the  stigma  is  perfected  first,  then  the  style, 
next  the  germen,  and  last  of  all  in  this,  on  special  organs  distinct  from 
the  carpels,  the  seed-buds  ;  in  others,  as  in  the  Leguminosay  the  LiUacettj 
the  germen  is  formed  first,  and  in  this  the  seed-buds,  on  the  borders  of 
the  plates,  appearing  like  carpels  ;  then  the  style  grows  up  ;  and  at  the 
very  last  the  apex  developes  into  the  peculiar  form  of  the  stigma.    If 
we  apply  to  this  the  criterion  which  we  have  for  the  distinction  of  stem 
and  leaf,    the  first  mode  of  development  corresponds  to  a  foliar,  and 
the  last  to  an  axial,  organ ;  and  so  long  as  a  logical  consistency  is  re 
garded  as  the  only  means  to  maintain  the  secure  advance  of  sdeoce 
against  mere  playing  with  words,  we  must,  in  the  present  condition  of 
observation,  regard  the  pistils  in  question  as  formed  from  axial  orgaoSi 
Probably  very  many  families  belong  here,  especially  the  Ranunctdaee^ 
on  which,  in  the  absence  of  complete  investigation,  I  will  not  venture  to 
judge.      The  most  interesting  deviation  from  the   structure,   hitherto 
regarded  as  normal,  occurs  in  a  plant,  Siphonodon  celastrineuSy  described 

•  Especially  adapted,  on  account  of  their  remarkably  formed  stigma. 


an  thiol  leaves  (half  removed);  c,  stamens;  e,  seed-buds;  x,  stigma.  The  shaded 
portion  is  the  axial  organ,  and  up  to  the  point  of  junction  of  a  and  h  constitutes  the 
inferior  germen :  above  this,  at  first  an  androphore,  then  a  gynophore.  The  carpels^ 
however,  are  wholly  abortive;  and  the  axial  organ  itself  forms  the  style,  with  the  two 
last-named  parts  above  a  and  h. 
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by  GriffltU."  I  ihink  one  may 
obtain  the  clearest  idea  of  the  ^'*' 

pistil  of  this  plant  \  by  imagin- 
ing the  piatil  of  a  Alalvaceous 
plant,  e.  g.,  Lavalera  (gg. 
218.),  with  the  whole  of  the 
Btigmas  (^)  abbreviated  to  little 
teeth,  and  the  conical  estremily 
of  the  axis  elongated  like  a 
pedicel  beyond  the  stigmas,  and 
then  spreading  out  like  an 
umbrella.  Here  the  carpels 
tbnn  the  germen  and  tube  of 
the  style,  while  the  axis  is  at 
once  central  spermophore,  con- 
ducting tissue  and  stigma. 

The  result  of  all  these  dis- 
cussions is  that  the  germcn, 
s^Ie,  and  stigma  are  by  no 
means  definite  fundamental 
organs  of  the  plant,  but  dif- 
ferent modes  of  appearance, 
Bometimca  of  the  axial,  some- 
times of  the  foliar,  organs. 
But  the  said  parts  are  decidedly 
inessential  portions  of  the 
flower,  since  they  may  be 
wholly  absent,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  thorough  unity  to 
be  looked  for  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  properly  es- 
sential organs  of  the  flower  are  different  aa  fundamental  organs.  The 
stamens  arc  always  (only  \a  Najaa  it  is  still  doubtful)  foliar  organs; 
the  seed-bud,  and  the  port  on  which  it  is  home,  the  spermophore,  also 
constantly  axial  organs.  The  whole  terminology  must  therefore  really 
be  reconstructed,  since  gennen,  stylo,  and  stigma,  as  definite  organs, 
most  be  excluded.  If  we  name  every  exclusively  axial  organ  which 
bears  seed-buda  spermophore,  —  in  plants  with  inferior  germens  no  ger- 
men  exists,  but  merely  a  cup-shaped  spermophore,  a  style  and  stigma 
perhaps,  or  merely  a  stigma ;  in  the  plants  with  a  stem-pistil  there  is 
nothing  but  a  false  pistil,  that  is,  a  spermophore  in  the  form  of  a  pistil. 
We  shall  hereafter  find  the  scales  of  the  Abietineie  to  be  analogues  of 
these.     It  is  also  easy  to  see,  that  in  a  complete  carrying  out  of  such 


"  Lataltra  tantlldbiirii.  Langiludinsl  lection  of  the  flower,  n.  Pith  ;  b,  epider- 
pedicel  (c)  ;  d,f.  g,  lemains  or  the 
eculiar  gpongj  cellular  tiMSue  or  the 
tacle  i  i,  i,  /,  n.  eilertui  >nd  inU-rnal  int^utnaDt,  nucleus,  aad  embrjo-Bic  of  the 
bud  i  »,  flat  heinUpherical  extremity  of  the  biI>  in  the  Bover  ;  p,  lower,  g,  inter- 
ite.  r,  upper  part  of  the  carpels,  forming  (be  o*it]r  of  the  germen,  stjrie.  and 
iiu;  1.  coaducting  tiBue,  on  which  the  pollen  lulw  paraes  down  into  the  common 
«  (a),  from  whence  it  penetrates  into  the  separate  cells  of  the  germcn,  right  and  left 
''    e  prolongation  of  the  aiis. 
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inveatigatious  through  all  parts  of  tUe  flower,  taany  at  present  doubt- 
ful *  allianceg  of  the  families  of  plants  vill  take  a  very  different  order ; 
many  certain  ones  be  more  nccnrately  esMtbliahed  and  expressed. 

The  second  point  ivbich  it  is  here  essential  to  make  good,  snd  the  is- 
fluence  of  which  in  the  tlieory  of  reproduction  is  of  the  most  dceided  im- 
portance, relates  to  the  connection  of  the  cavity  of  the  germea  with  iba 
external  air  through  the  canal  of  the  style.  That  any  one  has  opinjona 
on  reproduction,  deserving  even  the  slightest  attention,  nay,  that  anyone 
can  institute  researches  into  reproduction  with  a  hope  uf  any  useful  result, 
who  has  not  previously  become  quite  clear  in  this  point,  is  to  me  as 
plain,  aa  in  Zoology,  the  necessity  of  the  previous  inquiry  whetlier  a 
free  passage  exists  between  ovary  and  uterus,  and  between  these  and 
the  external  sexual  parts.  That  "  laister-faire"  folks,  who  on  this  point 
have  not  even  once  attempted  to  establish  their  opinions  through  original 
investigation,  should  undertake  to  discuss  the  theory  of  reproduction,  and 
even  to  set  up  new  theories,  —  persons  who  arc  at  the  same  time  skilful 
observers,  such  aa  Hartig*, — proves  how  sad  the  condition  of  science 
actually  is,  how  little  the  generality  of  men  have  yet  comprehended  the 
true  character  of  a  scientific  examination  of  organic  bodies.  That  thia 
reproach  applies  to  botanists  generally,  and  not  to  individuals,  is  evident 
from  the  acceptance  which  such  essays  meet  with.  If  a  zoologist  wera 
to  set  up  a  new  theory  of  reproduction,  and  in  it  to  assert  that  the 
uterus  is  a  sac  closed  in  on  all  sides,  all  zoologists  would  laugh  and  cast 
the  treatise  aside  without  further  notice.  Botanists  in  general  have  not 
even  advanced  so  far  as  to  see  how  indispensible  the  settlement  of  such 
a  question  is,  and  thus  such  treatises  circulate,  are  copied,  hulf-compT«- 
liended,  used  as  materials  from  whence  to  spin  out  new  fantasies,  and 
the  science  remains  ever  at  the  same  low  point,  around  which  it  revolves 
in  an  eternal  circle.  Men  like  Robert  Brown,  Alirbel,  Brongninrt  sod 
Meyen,  write  altogether  for  oblivion,  because  tliey  find  no  public  which 
is  capable  of  estimating  their  labours  ;  since  a  man  may  talk  well  nlwut 
many  things,  but  has  a  scientific  judgment  only  on  such  objects  aa  he 
is  acquainted  with  through  his  own  researches  ;  and  how  many  among  the 
hundreds  of  German  botanists  may  there  be,  who  have  even  once  at- 
templcd  to  form  an  independent  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  organs  of 
propagation  of  plants  by  the  investigation  of  their  development  on  only 
one  sii%le  plant?  Would  it,  in  these  days,  be  forgiven  a  zooli^st  not 
to  have  himself  once  made  the  complete  course  of  development  of  t 
chicken,  or  some  other  animal,  an  object  of  his  investigation  ? — a  enbjcct 
which  is  so  difficult,  that  the  history  of  development  of  a  germen  appean 
aa  mere  child's  play  beside  it. 

When  the  formation  of  any  germen  whatsoever  is  tniced,  it  is  w«o  in 
every  case,  from  whatever  fundamental  organs  it  may  have  origiaUed, 
that  the  cavity  of  the  gcrraen  is  always  open  to  the  external  air,  either 
immediately,  if  only  a  stigma  {sfigtna  tfsfi/f)  exist,  or  through  the  canal 
of  the  style,  which  is  indeed  merely  a  pralongation  of  the  cavity  of  tite 
germen ;  since  the  parts  from  which  the  pistil  is  produced  ore  altnjs 
formed  as  flat  structures.  In  monomei-ous  pistils,  the  margins  be» 
applied  together  and  blended,  from  below  upward,  so  as  to  fonn  a 
tinuoua  tube,  open  above ;  in  pistils  composed  of  n  number  of  parts, 

■   n —  i:i.i.  -.g  „  yp(  ccrtnin  in  Ihis  rnpnet  1"  ahoirn  bjr  ciay  newifMi 

...Tyone  throwi  tlic  fhmilit*  logclhcr  in  «  dilTclcilt  v^t  ^ 

Ij  Nmutal  nnlem. 

'  Tbtoty  or  Inipivgnailon,  &c.    Srunawick,  IS.1}.  p.  T. 
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become  applied  together  and  blended  at  their  mam&&  fcemoLS.  in  like 
manner,  a  tube  open  at  the  soiiiniit ;  in  both  cases  U/c  1:  ver  pan  c4  the 
cavitj  of  the  germen  nsoallj  begins  to  enl&rpe  a:  a  «a:*«i£^oest  perkd. 
In  inferior  germens  the  carpels  form,  in  the  sazxie  v^t.  i  :uje*  ODfr.TT'ani- 
cating  with  the  cavitj  of  the  germen.  Wiih  the  ejtc^j-iicc  cf  the  At<^ff4' 
adaeem  and  Apocynactity  there  is  probablr  nc-:  oa  ^inzk-  funilr  ia  vLich 
the  original  canal  of  the  style  and  the  orifice  at  th-?  ^tiznia  beK^ne^  ac- 
toallj  grown  up ;  in  most,  this  canal  mar  be  sc«s  in  the  perfect  pisdl 
as  a  tube^  with  a  not  inconsiderable  ca^-itr,  and  traced  into  the  caTitr  of 
the  germen.  In  the  others,  no  soch  emptj  si^^ce  containing  onlr  air 
can  of  course  be  distinguished ;  but  it  neTerthekss  exi5t&  and  is  mcreSj 
rendered  indistinct  bj  a  peculiar  modificaticm  of  the  cellalar  tissue  which 
lines  it,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  A*  I  have  said,  I 
know  of  no  exception.  Most  Monocotyledons  which  I  hare  examined 
have  an  entirely  open  tube  in  the  style ;  among  the  Dicotyledons,  e.  g.  in 
VudOy  Euphorbia^  Ricimus^  Pkytotacca^  most  MalractME^  Crmciferttj  it  is 
the  same.  In  the  OrckidaceiF,  the  tube«  which  is  open  and  proportion- 
ately very  wide  before  the  germen  is  pi-rfect.  certainly  appears  ckwed  at 
the  epoch  of  flowering ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  fact.  Eren  in  the  Proieaeemj 
to  which,  I  think,  Treviranus  even  denied  a  stigmatic  surface,  the  canal 
may  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  a  few  observations  on  some  less  essential 
modifications  in  the  form  of  the  pistil  and  its  parts.  All  here  turns  upon 
the  point  which  I  have  placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  whole  subject 
of  Morphology,  that  the  dimensions  never  determine  the  definition  of 
an  organ :  that,  therefore,  the  said  three  parts  of  the  pistil  may  occur 
filiform,  flattened,  thickened,  or  globular  (capitate),  is  self-evident. 
Thence,  globular  (capitate),  leaf-like,  flat  (and  then  with  entire  or  va- 
riously divided  borders),  or  funnel-shaped,  filiform,  &c.  stigmas,  are 
ilmoat  equally  frequent ;  the  style  is  of  course  usually  filiform,  but  in 
the  Malv€tcetBy  for  example,  conical  f,  in  Iris  and  Canna  petaloid.  The 
forms  of  the  cavity  of  the  germen  are  infinitely  varied ;  generally,  how« 
ever,  globular,  ovate,  or  longish.  One  peculiar  form  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. When  a  many-membered  pistil  is  closed  up  at  an  eariy  period 
and  the  germens,  chiefly  at  the  lower  parts,  and  this  toward  one  side,  ex- 
pandy  this  portion  advances,  bulging  over  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
style,  BO  that  the  latter  appears  to  arise,  not  from  the  summit  but  from 
the  side,  or  even  from  the  base  of  the  germen ;  where  several  blended 
carpels  have  been  developed  in  this  way,  the  style  appears  to  arise  be. 
tween  them  from  the  receptacle :  this  is  called  a  stylus  gynobasicusj  which 
however,  is  not  distinguished  in  any  respect  from  the  stylus  lateralis  and 
batUaris  of  some  RanunculaceiB  and  Rosacea, 

*  I  will  here,  in  passing,  remark  that  the  style  is  nether  a  continuation  of  the  raathe- 
niatieal  mja»  of  ike  flower,  as  Link  sajs  (£1.  PhiL  Bot.  ed  2.  p.  217.)>  l>ut  always  a 
pndongation  of  the  wall  of  the  caTity  of  the  germen  proceeding  out  from  it.  The 
iBfcttigatioo  of  every  course  of  development  of  the  germen  prores  the  contrary.  Just 
iifittledoca  any  process  of  the  axis  exist  in  the  Geraniaeete  (Link,  ibid.):  the  fire 
get  Ulcus  originate  at  once,  separate  and  free,  and  become  blended  together ;  no  other 
iKgao  whatcrer  appears  among  them.  A  hundred  similar  observations  might  be  made, 
tiaet  the  old  ones  have  done  their  best  to  leave  the  younger  the  whole  harvest  of 
diKovcrj  tindiminished,  without  our  acquiring  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  skill.  We 
do  nov  what  should  have  been  done  long  agO) — we  look  into  things  instead  of  making 


t  A  efaikliah  game  at  making  words  has  here  invented  the  superfluous  name  of 
swflSfllst  for  the  style. 
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few  parallel  vaacular  bundles.  The  stigma,  on  the  other  hand, 
corresponds  to  the  lamina,  and  is  so  imperfectly  developed  that  in 
most  instances  it  contains  no  vascular  bundles.  In  a  few  cases 
interesting  modifications  of  ceUular  tissue  are  presented  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  germen ;  yet  oil-passages  (  UmbtUiferai),  milk- vessels, 
and  cells  containing  crystals,  &c.,  occur  here  and  there.  The  exter- 
nal epithelium  of  the  outer  surface  is  commonly  soon  changed  into 
CTidermis,  which  often  exhibits  stomates,  and  under  this  the  paren- 
diyma  is  somewhat  lax  and  almost  spongy.  The  surface  of  the 
sermen  exhibits  all  the  various  appendages  of  young  epidennis, 
hairs,  prickles,  glands,  &c.  The  style  is  sometimes  clothed  with 
hairs,  which  are  termed  collecting  hairs  {pili  eollectares\  because 
the  pollen  remains  attached  to  them.  The  peculiar  hairs  upon  the 
styles  of  some  of  the  CampanulacetB  are  worthy  of  attention ;  they 
have  already  been  spoken  of  (§  29.).  They  have  served  as  the 
basis  for  many  fanciful  notions.  The  formation  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  inner  surface  is  more  important ;  it  is  sometimes  deve- 
loped with  the  next  subsequent  layers  into  a  true  epidermis, 
but  only  in  the  cavity  of  the  eermen  (rarely,  as  in  Pasnflora  and 
some  CrucifercSf  furnished  with  stomata).  On  the  stigma  it  is 
oonyerted,  either  partially  or  entirely,  into  papillae,  as  it  also  is 
sometimes  in  the  canal  of  the  style,  if  this  is  dbtinctly- hollow, 
and  in  the  cavity  of  the  germen  along  the  spermophores,  as  far  as 
the  seed-buds,  where  the  papillae  frequently  become  long  hairs. 
All  these  papillae  commonly  secrete  at  the  time  of  the  perfecting  of 
the  pistils  an  adhesive  substance,  containing  gum  or  sugar,  the  stig- 
matic  fluid.  A  similar  substance  is  frequently  secreted  in  the 
intercellular  spaces  of  the  cellular  layers  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  epithelium  of  the  stigma  and  the  styles,  and  often  so  copiously 
that  the  cells  are  loosened  from  their  union  with  one  another,  and 
lie  loosely  imbedded  in  this  mucilaginous,  semi-fluid  matter.  The 
TOOcess  may  be  easily  followed  in  the  OrchidacetB  and  the  OnagracetB, 
The  epithelium  generally,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  papillose,  together 
with  all  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  secreted  matter,  is  term^  con- 
ducting cellular  tissue (^2a  condiu:trixyC<mductorfructificcUionisy  Hor- 
kd;  tissu  canducteur,  Brongniart).  In  rare  cases,  in  the  Asclepiada- 
eem  and  Apocynaceos,  where  the  upper  opening  of  the  canal  of  the 
style  is  perfectly  closed,  a  conducting  cellular  tissue  of  this  kind  is 
formed  "through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  the  outer  surface.  In 
the  Asclepia€Uxce(B  a  peculiar  secretion  is  presented  at  the  five  angles 
of  the  great  body  formed  by  the  blending  of  the  stigmas,  from  which 
proceed  five  glandular,  scarcely  organised  structures,  each  with 
two  arms,  coated  with  viscine,  and,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
leodve  the  pollen  masses  at  the  lime  of  the  dehiscence  of  the  an- 
then. 

Of  the  last-mentioned  matters,  the  structure  of  the  conducting  cellular 
tiaBoe  only  is  of  essential  importance.  But  this  again  gives  striking  evi- 
dence of  how  vague  and  obscure  all  investigations  and  so-called  theories 
rNnain,  when  they  are  not  based  on  the  history  of  development.    Brong- 


uiart  long  sioce  mentioned,  that  in  several  plants  the  Bligma  isclotlieil  bj 
a  atructurelesB  pellii^le  (cuticula),  as,  lor  instance,  in  Naphar,  Xj/ctago^ 
nnd  Hibiicat.  Here  be  erred  cm  account  of  exajnining  the  stigmas  too 
late,  after  the  secreted  viscid  matter  had  become  solidified:  at  the  time 
when  the  flower  opens  this  imaginary  pellicle  is  a  thickish  and  amor- 
phous fluid.  In  most  plants,  however,  Brongniart  had  recognised  th« 
real  nature  of  it,  although  he  had  not  observed  its  gradual  formation  as  k 
secretion  from  the  neighbouring  cells.  Quite  recenily,  Uartig  has,  from 
the  most  imperfect  observation  of  thin  substance,  built  up  b  comprehen- 
sive ao-cttUed  theory,  including  not  merely  impregnation,  but  even  cell- 
formation,  which,  in  reality,  contains  notliing  but  imperfect  observatione^ 
and  these  inaccurately  interpreted.  Uis  whole  edifice,  built  on  such 
weak  foundations,  falls  in,  the  moment  one  carefully  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  one  single  germen  and  ils  parts. 

The  fluid  wlilch  here  becomes  so  important,  is  really  nothing  but  the 
intercellular  substance  treated  of  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  which  is 
only  distinguished  here  by  being  much  more  watery,  and,  as  it  dries 
slowly,  remaining  longer  in  the  fluid  condition  tn  which  it  is  secreted. 
If,  for  example,  the  stigmatic  papills  be  observed  in  a  perfect  bud  of 
Iris  Jlorentina,  these  are  found  to  be  longish,  very  delicate  cvlla,  the 
contents  of  the  usual  kind,  with  some  starch  granules  actively  drcalating 
in  currents  distributed  over  the  walls.  Alcohol  and  acids  coagulate  the 
contents,  aa  in  all  fresh,  vegetating  cells,  and,  asiDallcellacontainingmuch 
mucus,  tlje  contents  of  the  cells  contract  ioto  the  middle  of  the  cell  In  ■ 
tubular  form  ;  no  Internal  membrane  can  be  spoken  of  here.*  In  the 
opening  flower  we  find  a  slight  secretion  of  mucilaginous  fluid  upon  the 
apex  of  the  papilla ;  tliia  gradually  increases  till  it  forms  a  little  cap, 
completely  enclosing  the  apex,  and  by  degrees  extending  down  until 
it  entirely  covers  the  papilla:  this  is  Uartig's  external  membrane.  If 
the  papillie  are  not  much  developed,  as  in  the  plants  named  by  Brong- 
niart, the  secretions  of  the  sepiu'ate  cells  flow  together,  and  then  tliui 
form  an  unorganised  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  stigma  ;  and  even  over 
the  whole  wall  of  the  canal  of  tlie  style.  Tliis  is  tlie  cuticula  of  Brong- 
niart nnd  Hartig,  which,  however,  is  in  the  earliest  stage  a  tough,  adhe- 
sive fluid,  which  may  be' drawn  out  in  threads,  and  no  membrane;  and 
may  be  distinctly  recognised  as  a  secretion  by  its  origin.  In  all  essential 
points  it  is  identical  with  the  secretion  of  the  epidermis,  and  is  only  dis- 
tinguished, apparently,  hy  its  chemical  composition,  since  it  conttun* 
more  gum  and  sugar,  while  that  presents  more  of  gelatine,  and  oden 
was  and  resin.     It  is  also  very  different  in  chemical  nature  in  diffortnt 


*  Uartig  anumea  tbal  Ihcre  are  Ihrte  membranpi  \o  the  ttigmatic  papiUic  OT  Ibc 
Icr  I  will  speak  presently  ;  llio  inlermodiale  one  ii  the  true  ccll-membnne,  but  the 
ernal  does  not  exUt  al  all,  and  is  only  Ihu  appearance  above  menlioned.  In  hi* 
^ehrbucbdur  Pflonzeiikunde,  Heft  4.,'  Uartig  has  applied  this  pctveise  notion  alia  la 
!  epidennii  of  plant!  ;  but,  from  more  complete  ignorante  of  the  course  of  denlcp- 
!□[,  made  itill  jester  eonrusion.  1  have  alrvady  remarked  on  the  point,  Ibal  in 
alinous  thickenmg-lajren,  dcpouted  gradually  in  Ibe  interior  of  the  cell,  the  ioDCi^ 
>n  i«  often  leu  soluble  than  the  rest,  and,  indeed,  quite  naturally,  from  ifae  neat 
tan  us  the  outer  Ufcr  of  the  atarcb  granule  is  less  lolubU  tiian  tbe  inner,  beeaun 
'  mallets  eonlaincd  in  the  cell,  vai,  albumen,  he ,  iinpregnale  thi)  layer,  irith  vbtek 
J  are  alwnyi  in  eontact.  In  the  casts  of  the  epidermal  cell  brought  forward  b; 
he  outer  membrane  is  Ihe  actually  original  cell- membrane ;  oil  the  rest  ■>« 
Illy  deposiied  layers  of  increineiil,  of  which  Ihe  inncrnvnl  It  merely  leu  »lu- 
of  Ihe  matters  which  liare  pcnetraled  it.  and  naturally  behavet  iu  • 
;nls  and  reagentn. 


'ay  from  the  i 
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plants ;  often  quite  a  thin  Huid,  ns,  for  iuatance,  in  the  Lemnacae,  wLere 
it  appears  to  be  liltle  more  than  a  concentrated  solution  of  osulate  of 
lime  (?)  with  a  little  gum  and  sugar ;  it  is  thickest  and  most  tenadous 
(and  probably  contains  gelatine)  in  NupAar,  where  it  very  quickly  dries 
up  into  a  tliick  and  very  tough  membrane.  When  the  secretion  ia  not 
confined  to  the  surface,  but  estends  to  the  intercellular  passages  and 
spaces  of  the  nearest  layers  of  cells,  the  secreted  substance  seema  to  be 
always  identical.  Through  thia  secretion  the  individual  cells,  which  in 
the  first  instance  form  a  solid  tissue,  become  completely  isolated  from 
each  other. 

These  cells*  lying  beneath  the  epidermis  are  usually  of  a  long  spindle- 
shape  (e,  g.  Orehidacea,  Onagraeea),  and  about  four  or  five  times  as  broad 
as  the  pollen-tubes,  hereafter  to  be  spoken  of.  In  the  Cucurbilacea,  they 
are  very  little  roundish  cells;  in  the  Campanulacca  and  some  others,  rather 
long,  but  seldom  exceed  half  a  French  line,  and  are  always  distinguish- 
able from  the  pollen-tubes  by  their  twice  or  three  times  greater  diameter. 
They  have  been  sometimes  called  mucous  tubes,  because,  by  imperfect 
observations,  they  have  been  confounded  with  the  "mucous  tubes"  of 
Robert  Brown,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  with  which  they  liave  nothing 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  the  conducting  tissue  have 
received  special  names,  which  are  in  tlie  highest  degree  superSuous. 
Thus,  in  the  IHumbaginea,  a  little  cord  of  such  tissue,  which  has  been 
called  an  embolus^  estends  from  the  internal  orifice  of  the  canal  of  the 
style  lo  the  esostome,  lying  close  beneath.  In  Lin«m,  Ei^barbia,  and 
Hieinut,  the  papillie  of  this  tiBSue  are  very  long  and  capillary,  and  extend 
in  a  close  body  over  the  exostome  and  into  it.  They  ore  of  a  splendid 
red  colour  near  this  in  Ricinnt.  Mirbel  first  represented  them  (as  well  as 
the  embolus  just  spoken  of)  in  Euphorbia,  much  too  stiffly  and  twisted 
like  a  solid  body,  wliich  he  called  an  eteignoir.  Similar  tissue  of  a  beautiful 
golden  yellow  occurs  in  Phytolacca,  and  in  almost  all  the  Portulaeea 
the  micropyle  is  densely  covered  up  by  long,  capillary,  conducting  cel- 

I  will  describe  rather  more  fully  the  most  wonderful  structure  of  the 
Ateltpiatlaceir  and  Apocifnacete,  whicli  has  ever  been  a  crux  botattopki- 
lorum,  and  in  which  no  one  has  given  any  useful  observations  but  Robert 
Brown,f  because  he  was  the  only  one  who  looked  into  the  mode  of  the 
formation  of  the  parts.  I  have  industriously  investigated  all  the  plants 
of  tilts  kind  that  I  could  obtain,  but  can,  at  most,  only  add  in  little  de- 
tail  points  to  Robert  Brown's  excellent  essay.  In  the  rudiment  of  the 
flower  originate  two  little  foliaceou3(F)  organ?,  which  curve  towards 
each  other,  and  each  separately  has  its  margins  blended,  so  that  they  form 
two  straight  tubes.  In  most  Apocynacea  they  grow  together  at  a  very 
early  period;  in  few,  as  in  Apocynum,  they  remain  free  in  the  lower 
part.  The  upper  part,  on  the  contrary,  which  soon  becomes  thickened 
and  fleshy,  and  soon  greatly  exceeds  thu  lower  part  in  volume,  becomes 
blended  into  one  in  both  families,  so  perfectly  that  at  a  later  epoch  the 

•  Tlie  cpitfaelial  cells  are  mottly  of  difTcrent  furm  from  those  lying  licneatb  them, 
■lul  mtj  ht  diilinclly  mailc  oiil  in  the  earlier  stages.  By  ihe  solution  of  Ihe  cells,  the 
epitfaelul  celln  arc  bI»  scattered  through  the  inucilaginatu  fluid,  nod  can  only  be  dia. 
ciKrerrd  siogly  with  some  difficulty. 

t   llaw,  aller   Robert  Brown's  researches,  any  on 
■      >pi[it  of  the  Utt  century,  as  Link  (1.  c 
>«  way.  that  the  pruround  bludy  of  furei 
le  qiilit  of  our  Botany. 


d 
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former  line  of  demBrcation  cannot  be  defined  in  the  h  ^ 
While  ibe  lower  part  is  thus  gradually  developed  into  the  germcn  and  a 
short  style,  while  the  apermophore  and  seed-bnds  are  perfected,  a  peenliar 
change  takes  place  in  the  upper  part ;  the  originally  open  canal  grom  np 
completely  without  leaving  a  trdce  in  the  interior."  The  wbtde  body 
acquirea  the  specific  form,  which  in  the  Apoeytta^ea  is  oanallj  a  abort 
cylinder,  running  up  into  a  cone  above ;  in  the  Aielepiadaeex  cominoDtj 
a  short  pentagonal  prism,  also  ending  in  a  cone  at  the  top. 

1.  In  the  Apoeynaettt  (fig.  219)  there  is  produced,  on  or  sonewfaat  !»• 
yond  the  lower  or  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder,  a  membranona,  longa'(  Fumm) 
or  shorter  (.i4p(w;yntf>n,  fig.  219.)  projecting,  often  vaviiiglj-taodiad(C%r^ 


frem)  border;  above  this  border,  or  in  the  indentations  of  it,  or  on  pecnltif 
tufts  of  hair,  according  to  specific  differences,  begins  then  the  secretion 
of  viscine,  through  which  the  tufts  of  hair  and  projections  on  the  filameoU 
and  the  bases  of  the  anthers  become  firmly  glued  to  the  stigmatic  bod/' 
Over  the  whole  body  a  distinct  epidermis  has  been  gradually  perfeclWi 
excepting  close  beneath  the  border  (or  in  Vinca  just  above  it?).  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  begins  the  secretion  of  the  stigmatic  fluid  (j),  >sA 
this  is  produced  in  curved  streaks  through  the  whole  thickneea  of  the 
Btigmatic  body  {g,  h\  as  far  as  the  cavity  of  the  style,  and  so  forms  a  wn* 
ducting  cellular  tissue,  which  breaks  through  the  original  carpel  (?)  n>^ 
thus  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  germen. 

2.  In  the  Asclepiadaceee  (tig.  220.)  a  pretty  thick  epidermis  U  likevii^ 
formed  over  the  entire  stigmatic  body.     Al  its  five  angles  it  assumeii 

n  the  upper  aurftce.  tneca  of  li" 

■"  Jpocyitua  andronrmifaliuni.  A,  Slamen,  seen  on  the  inside :  a,  GlamBit ;  {^  cdl  ^ 
anther ;  c  c  c,  connective,  elongated  into  a  point  aboie,  eipinded  inio  a  kind  of  mtf>I' 
at  the  sides  and  beloir  ;  d,  tuft  of  hain,  between  which  the  lucine  ia  lecreted  bj  ■>>* 
tbe  itiTTien  becoinea  glued  to  the  stigmatic  body.  B,  A  longitudinal  MCtitfi  throBf* 
the  stigmatic  body  and  a  stamen  :  a,  filament  t  b,  anther ;  c,  conoectite  ;  d,  tuA  att^ 
aJherinj;  to  the  stigmatic  body  ;  e,  glandular  corpuscle,  which  lies  on  the  distinil  t*" 
dermis  (i)  of  the  stigmatic  body  ;  /,  vascular  bundle,  on  the  outer  ude  of  wbieb  * 
the  original  (now  obliterated)  canal  of  the  style;  9,  A,  conducting  cellular  tissoe,  wbii^ 
has  been  formed  from  the  original  canal  of  the  style  (from  h  downward),  out  tbrosl'' 
the  thickness  of  tbe  carpel  (from  A  upward),  and  at  g  constitutes  a  stignutie  lurbce. 


peculiar  form,  the  cells  clongaling  very  much  perpendtcnlarly  to  the 
(arraci;  (the  snme  occurs  at  five  points  above  the  border  in  Apocynum). 
Itninediately  beneath  these  live  places  five  points  remain  without  ac- 
iniriDg  a  perfect  epidermis,  wliile  five  cords  of  conducting  tissue  are 
iwued  from  ttiem  into  the  conai  of  the  style,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 

*'A,B,C.  AnJrpiiu  lyriaca.  ^,  Completely  eipnndL>d  flower  :  a.  sepals;  6,petalB[ 
'i  Nnneu.  B,  The  wne  weu  from  alioto :  a,  liuoil-likv  appendage*  on  Ihc  back  of  the 
Bnhtr  i  b,  wing-tike  appendai^  of  the  anther,  which,  rctracled,  form  ■  kind  of  little 
'"i;  d,  erest-like  elongation  of  the  anther,  which  lies  fast  upon  the  Ellginalic  body  (/) ; 
^tiind.Jiltc  bodie*,  which,  five  in  number,  alternate  with  the  tire  atameni,  and  adhere 
'<■  the  tpidenoii  of  the  itigniHtic  body.  C,  Part  of  Ihc  otgann  of  propagation  (loia  a 
^  mall  bud  :  o,  hood  ;  0,  spur  projecting  from  it ;  c,  e.  /  aa  before. 

"*  D,  E,  F.  Gomphaasrjmi  fiitticotui  At  Longitudinal  section  through  the  organs 
■■f  propagation  of  a  rery  young  bud  :  tlie  sectio'n  goes  between  tlie  two  germcns,  and 
'"  tb*  right  tide  between  tn-o  stamens,  and  diiides  in  half  the  nigmatic  body  above  a 
■<>iDGa  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  the  lubes  formed  by  the  confluent  filimenti. 
'i  Gnmen ;  b.  ilyle ;  e.  half  the  itigmBtio  body  ;  d,  filament  of  the  divided  stamen  ; 
<;  'urulu  bundle  of  the  same  i  f,  half  an  anther ;  jti  divided  itaminal  lube  ;  A,  wing- 
'iki  appendage  of  the  anther,  so  far  as  it  forms  the  box-like  body  ;  ■'.  half  Ibe  gland-like 
Mj  lying  in  the  dense  epidermis,  which  Is  rcmarliably  thickened  below  it,  and  appear- 
<°g«  an  immediate  prolongation  upward  of  the  wing-like  appendage  of  the  anther. 
*.  The  pistil  eitractcd  free  :  a,  (wo  gerraena  ;  b.  two  styles ;  e,  a  stigmalic  body,  on 
■hidi  three  gland-like  bodies  are  visible.  F,  Gland-like  bodies  (a),  with  the  three 
Tns  (*)  and  the  pollen-masaea  (f)  appended  to  them,  from   a  perfectly  developed 
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ApocynacecB.  In  those  five  places  lying  above  the  five  points,  where  the 
epidermis  is  peculiarlj  modified,  now  very  soon  begins,  in  the  Asclepia- 
dacecB  and  in  Apocynumy  the  secretion  of  a  peculiar,  viscine-like,  adhesive 
substance,  and  very  different  forms  appear ;  in  Apocynum  forming  five 
little  depressed,  roundish  cushions ;  in  the  A8clepiadace€B  exhibiting  a 
rather  longish  body  forked  in  the  middle,  and,  when  quite  perfect,  fur- 
nished with  two  arms  going  from  the  upper  or  lower  end,  which  in  the 
different  species  and  genera  manifest  many  small,  inessential  differences. 
This  body  is  merely  adherent  to  the  subjacent,  remarkably  sharply  and 
distinctly-developed  epidermis;  originally  green,  it  gradually  becomes 
yellow,  and  at  last  of  a  dull  brown.  Its  structure  is  but  very  indistinctly 
cellular,  perhaps  not  at  all.  Its  origin  is  as  yet  by  no  means  made  out, 
for  the  investigation  is  the  most  difficult  I  know.  From  some  original 
observations  on  (xomphocarpus  and  Hoy  a,  I  am  inclined  to  conclude  that 
the  outermost  borders  of  the  wing-like  appendages  of  the  anthers  are 
formed  rudimentarily  very  early  here,  become  firmly  adherent  and  sub- 
sequently torn  away  from  the  anthers,  so  that  each  body  originates  from 
the  cohesion  of  two  fragments  of  two  different  anthers.  So  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  never  organically  united  with  the  angles  of  the  stig- 
matic  body,  for  the  epidermis^  which  was  distinctly  formed  before  their  first 
appearance,  runs  on  quite  uniformly  and  uninjured,  beneath  them. 
They  could,  at  most,  in  opposition  to  the  above  notion,  be  regarded 
as  semi-organised  secreting  points.  At  the  time  of  the  dehiscence  of 
the  anthers  they  always  lie  in  such  a  manner  that  one,  mostly  the  upper 
(in  the  Stapelice,  the  lower)  end  of  the  pollen  mass  must  at  once  come 
into  contact  with  one  arm  of  this  body,  and  there  adhere.  Another  point 
which  I  have  been  equally  unable  to  decide  is,  whether  the  five  cords 
of  conducting  tissue  enter  the  two  styles  unequally  divided  (in  two  and 
three),  or  whether  they  unite  just  before  into  a  circle,' which  is  then  dis- 
tributed in  two  equal  portions  in  the  styles. 


b.     Of  the  Spermophore  (Placenta). 

§  160.  Since  the  seed-bud  corresponds  to  a  bud  which  arises 
immediately  from  a  stem,  it  follows  that  the  spermophore  does 
not  always  exist  as  a  special  organ :  when,  for  instance,  the  axial 
organ  from  which  the  seed-bud  springs  is  already  defined  and 
named  on  other  grounds.  In  this  case,  the  spermophore  is 
nothing  more  than  the  region  in  which  the  seed-buds  are  attached, 
and,  in  the  simplest  case,  this  may  be  limited  to  the  basiltf 
surface  of  one  single  seed-bud ;  as,  for  example,  in  Taxus.  But 
those  places  on  an  axial  structure  on  which  seed-buds  are  borne 
may  be  formed  into  such  projecting  processes  that  they  may  b« 
well  distinguished  as  peculiar  parts  of  this  axial  organ  • ;  or  « 
particular  part  of  the  axis,  which  is  in  no  other  way  defined  as  an 
organ,  may  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  production  of  seed-buA. 
In  this  way  we  obtain  the  following  varieties :  — 

a,  Spermophore  as  a  simple  region  of  another  organ ; 

•   Somewhat  as  in  the  projecting  ridges  on  the  stem  of  Echinocactmt  and  Aleto- 
cactMs, 
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b.  Spermophore  as  a  distinguishable  part  of  an  independent 
organ; 

e.  Spermophore  as  an  independent  organ. 

We  have  now  to  compare  these  with  the  different  conditions 
and  the  various  forms  of  the  germen. 

1.  Where  the  pistil  is  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the  Cycadacece^ 
CofdfertBy  and  LaranthacecB,  we  have  as  yet,  unfortunately,  so  little 
material  toward  the  history  of  the  development,  that  we  can  only 
venture  to  make  explanatory  guesses  imder  the  guidance  of  laws* 
discovered  in  plants  which  have  been  well  investigated.  According 
to  these  the  matter  stands  as  follows  :  — 

a.  We  find  the  naked  seed-buds,  as  the  immediate  termination 
of  the  floral  axis,  without  distinguishable  spermophore  in  Taxus, 
JSphedra,  Podocarptis^  Dacrj/dium,  and  the  Loranthacece. 

b.  In  the  axil  of  a  bract  (in  Ptnus,  Larix,  Abies,  and  Gingko)^ 
or  without  any  bract  (as  in  Zamia,  Araucaina,  and  Agathis\  a 
twig  is  formed  which,  as  independent  spermophore,  bears  the  seed- 
bud.  In  CycaSf  this  spermophore  is  flat,  and  bears  many  seed-buds 
on  its  margins ;  scale-like,  and  bearing  one  (in  Agathis  and  Arau^ 
caria)y  or  two  (in  Zamiuy  PinuSy  Larixy  and  Abies)  seed-buds  upon 
its  upper  surface ;  or  branched  like  a  stem,  and  bearing  one  seed- 
bud  upon  the  point  of  each  twig  (as  in  Gingko). 

Respecting  the  remaining  ConifereB,  and  especially  the  group  of 
the  CupressinetB,  for  example  Juniperus,  Cupressus,  Thuja,  &c,  I 
will  not  venture  even  to  express  a  supposition,  in  the  absence  of  a 
history  of  the  development  or  sufficient  analogies. 

2.  In  the  superior  germens  an  axial  organ  must  always  project 
into  the  carpels  in  the  spermophore. 

3.  In  germens  that  are  either  half  or  wholly  inferior,  the  floral 
axis  itself,  in  the  form  of  the  inferior  germen,  is  always  the  sper- 
mophore. 

4.  In  the  superior  stem-germen  and  stem-pistil  it  is  always  the 
floral  axis  whicn  bears  the  seed-bud.  In  the  first,  three  prominent 
ridges  are  developed  as  spermophores ;  in  the  second,  the  seed-buds 
are  formed  on  the  edges  of  the  flat  expanded  branches,  curved  in  a 
little  toward  the  interior.  These  edges  may  here  form  merely  a 
slight  prominence  (spermophorum  parietale  of  the  LeguminostB),  or 
they  may  extend  quite  across  the  cavity,  becoming  blended  by 
their  meeting  surfaces,  so  that  the  two  seed-bud-bearing  edges  are 
placed  in  the  inner  angle  of  each  compartment  (gemmul(B  angulo 
loculorum  intemo  affixcB;  as  in  the  Liliacece). 

5.  Besides  these  cases  a  condition,  which  seems  quite  abnormal, 
sometimes  occurs,  in  which  the  entire  surface  of  the  septum  is 
covered  with  seed-buds;  as  in  ButomuSy  Ilydrocharisy  StratioteSy 
NympJueay  and  Nuphar, 

These  are  all  the  varieties  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the 

•  Of  the  filmily  ju8t  named»  I  have  a«  yet  only  followed  the  development  cf  Ahie9 
Tarvt^  and  Vueum  so  perfectly  as  to  leave  no  further  doubt. 


iarnaajoL  vl  'si&  igiggmqibtgt-     F-cr  ^ke  parpoKS  of  description 
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a.    Arr^f4>>d  as  i^  bftse  ^ptwuKJeim  ImdimHs),  ComqMmUt, 

c  Attadied  to  iIk  v:iD  ^r^  lo^KnaliffyCncniaiec. 

dL  Drpgwiiiig  from  m  firee  oentnl  spefmoplioie  (^. «  spemwphoro 


R,  Move  tbaa  ooe  seed-biMl  in  eicfa  germen. 

e.  An^f^**^^  to  m  £nee  centnl  qwrmc^ihore  (y.  spermapharo  eenr 
trali  t&ero  €^ixms  Primmlacm^ 

f.  Attached  in  mn  ugle  of  the  oompttrtment  of  the  germen 
(y.  amgnio  imJttrmo  londarwrn  affixm\  Indace^t^ 

g.  Attached  to  the  parietal  qpennopboie  (^.  tpermophcro  par 
rietali  affix^\  Orchidactm^ 

There  are  some  further  general  remarics  to  be  made  upon  its 
fonn«  The  free  spennophore  may,  like  the  axis,  present  various 
shapes;  it  mav  be  conical,  spherical,  and  pedicellate,  cylin- 
drical, prismatic,  winged,  &c.  The  adherent  sperroophore,  so 
soon  as  it  is  to  be  distinguished  as  a  projecting  ridge,  may  be 
simple  or  split  into  two  lamella,  which  are  often  very  broad  (as  in 
Begonia  and  Gtsneracta  ;  spermaphorum  hilamellatumy  bifidum)] 
each  of  these  lamellae  may  again  be  divided,  so  that  the  sper- 
mophore  may  have  four  seed-bearing  edges ;  as  in  Mariynin 
diandrcL  The  structure  in  the  Cucurhitace<B  is  peculiar ;  in  these 
the  parietal  spermophore,  extending  in  as  far  as  the  axis,  here 
become  split  into  two  laminae ;  these  laminae,  consisting  of  the  two 
spermophores  applied  together,  turn  back  again  to  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  of  the  germen ;  thus  a  new  spurious  septum  is  formed  in 
the  compartments  already  formed  by  spurious  septa,  and  then 
each  curves  once  more  to  its  own  side  in  the  secondary  0(Htt- 
partmcnt,  and  produces  the  seed-buds  on  the  free  edges. 

It  may  be  originally  a  thin  plate,  the  edge  of  which  becomes 
thickened  into  a  border,  and  this  again  may  be  angular  or  winged^ 
&c.  It  18,  moreover,  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  substance  of  the 
spermophore  to  be  much  distended  between  the  seed-buds,  so  that 
they  are  seated  on,  or  imbedded  in,  little  heaps  of  the  parenchyma, 
as  is  very  frequently  the  case  in  the  PrimulacetB, 

As  to  its  structure,  it  is  usually  composed  of  delicate  walled 
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cellular  tissue,  covered  with  epithelium ;  and  only  when  it  occurs 
naked  (as  in  the  ConifertB)^  of  tough,  porous,  woody  cells,  clothed 
with  epidermis.  According  to  its  form,  it  is  traversed  by  one  or 
more  vascular  bundles,  like  a  simply-formed  axis ;  and  these 
usually  give  off  as  many  side  branches  as  there  are  seed-buds 
present ;  the  seed-buds  may  be  destitute  of  vascular  bundles,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  OrchidacecBy  &c.  Sometimes  the  internal  portion 
consists  of  very  lax,  spongy,  cellular  tissue,  with  large  intercellulai* 
spaces ;  as  in  some  Crtu:ifer<By  Capsella,  &c 

I  win  here  add  some  few  observations,  and  in  these  take  the  sections 
given  in  the  paragraphs  separately. 

Obs.  1.  Robert  Brown  had  already  shown  incontestibly,  from  the 
structure  of  the  seed-buds,  that  the  Coniferce  and  Cycadacete  have  naked 
seed-buds.  The  investigation  of  development,  in  which  an  integument 
is  very  easily  distinguished  from  a  germen,  confirmed  this  truth.  But 
this  great  observer  had  not  gone  beyond  this,  and  therefore  took  the 
certainly  leaflike  scale  for  an  open  carpel  the  more  readily,  that  at  that 
time  the  view  was  universally  received  that  seed-buds  were  formed  on 
the  borders  of  foliar  organs.  But  so  soon  as  the  history  of  develop- 
ment had  shown  beyond  doubt  that,  at  least  in  a  great  number  of 
plants,  the  seed-buds  cannot  have  their  origin  from  a  foliar  organ,  but  are 
borne  immediately  by  the  axis*,  this  old  prejudice  lost  all  value ;  and 
the  question  now  arose  for  every  single  group  of  plants :  —  Is  the  part 
which  bears  the  seed-bud  an  axial  or  a  foliar  organ  ?  Whence  shall 
we  now  take  the  ground  of  distinction  ?  The  following  expresses  the 
train  of  thought : — 1.  In  the  regular  course  of  vegetation  a  normal  bud 
never  arises  according  to  law  at  a  definite  place  on  a  leaf:  when  buds 
arise  according  to  law  at  definite  places,  the  base  is  always  an  axis.  All 
eases  which  are  brought  forward  in  opposition  to  this  are  occurrences 
which  happen  under  conditions  foreign  to  the  normal  vegetation  of  the 
plant»  but  on  this  alone  may  we  build  any  theory.  2.  Throughout  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  no  simple  leaf  is  ever  formed  in  the  axil  of 
snother  leaf;  that  which  arises  in  an  axil  is  always  an  axial  organ  with 
more  or  less  perfect  leaves.  3.  Leaf  and  axis  cannot  in  any  way  be 
distinguished  by  external  form,  but  only  and  solely  by  the  process  of 
devdopment ;  therefore,  as  to  the  foliar  or  axial  nature  of  a  doubtful 
organ,  the  only  means  of  decision,  besides  the  ist  and  2nd  analogies  just 
nentiooed,  is  the  history  of  development ;  but  this  latter  gives  the  safest 


Now,  we  find  in  Abies  that  in  the  axil  of  a  foliar  organ  exists 
•Bother  organ,  which  is  formed  exactly  like  an  axial  organ,  and  subse- 
(JiiQiily  has  buds  (seed-buds)  developed  upon  it.  This  organ  is  conse- 
^oently  not  a  carpel  but  a  free  spermophore.  Having  obtained  this 
fcnilt  with  certainty,  we  may  now  judge  with  greater  confidence  in  the 
«fter  Comfera  and  Cycadacea.  Accordingly,  the  female  flower  of  Cycas 
nd  AbieM  are  only  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  former  the 
ipermophore  bears  several  unreversed  seed-buds.     Here  it  is  pre-sup- 

rid  that  it  also  arises  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  which,  unfortunately, 
not  been  noticed  by  any  botanist  who  has  had  the  opportunity. 

*  Of  Uiete,  with  easily  traceable  development,  may  be  given  Taxut  and  Viseuni,  from 
■Ucli  we  may  Ycnture  to  aawrt  ■  similar  origin  of  the  seed-bud  in  Ephtdra,  Pbdoearpus, 
Daeydimmt  snd  in  tha  rest  of  the  LoranthaceiB. 
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Obi.  2.  The  following  cases  swe  possible  here  ;  — 
a.  The  floral  axis,  as  terminal  afioot,  iiaelf  beara  one  aced-bud,  either 
without  being  distinguiahabli:  in  the  cavity  of  the  germen  as  a  apeuiil 
organ  (sperm ophore)  {gemtnictda  baiUarU,  e.  g.  Zea  Maya),  or  elongated 
into  the  cavity  as  a  free  central  apenoophore  {gemmula  ex  apiee 
mophori  centralis  Uberi  filiformit  pendula,  e.g.  Statice). 

0,  The  floral  nx-is,  more  or  less  elongated  into  the  cavity  of  the  germeB' 
M  ft  central  apermopliore,  bears  the  Eced-buds  aa  lateral  buds  {gemmidM 
atiffulo  inlemo  loculorum  affixtg,  in  part,  and  \\x^  spfrmophorvm  cmtraUl 
of  descriptive  botany,  e.  g.  Sricacae)  ;  if  tliere  are  not  more  seed'buda 
than  carpela,  the  former  appear  as  axillary  buds  of  the  latter  (e.  g.  JAtva^ 
lera),  otherwise  they  have  no  supporting  leaves  (e.  g.  Labtalm  i 
BoraginacetB).  If  the  borders  of  the  carpela  do  not  turn  inward  i 
become  blended  with  the  apermophore,  the  latter  stands  free  in 
midst  of  the  cavity  {speTmophorum  cenlrale  libenim,  e.  g.  in  tfa* 
Primulacae). 

e.  The  floral  axis  ia  ramified  in  the  caTity  of  the  germen,  iind  tha 
ahoota  (axillary  shoota  of  the  carpels)  curve  immediately  from  theli 
origin  toward  the  side,  and  become  blended  with  the  margins  of  the  two 
carpels  on  their  inner  side,  as  parietal  spermophores,  bearing  the  seed* 
buds  aa  lateral  buda  (spermophora  parietalia,  e.  g.  in  Resedaeea  and 
CrucifertE).  Here  the  spermophores  may  be  so  uniformly  blended  with 
the  carpels  as  to  be  indistinguiabable  as  special  organs,  or  they  mtj 
project  by  the  seed-bud -bearing  margin  into  the  cavity,  and  even  meat 
in  its  axis,  thus  forming  spurious  central  spermophores,  or,  laally,  mi 
expand  as  a  naked  lamella  between  the  seed-buds,  come  in  contact  in  tl 
interior  of  the  cavity,  here  unite  with  one  another,  and  form  fiJa| 
septa  (e.  g.  in  the  Cntciferte). 

In  the  case  of  the  superior  germen,  ne  And  a  great  number  of  [>Un1^ 
in  which  the  immediate  origin  of  the  seed-buds,  us  true  mcial  orgunk 
follows  at  once  from  their  position,  and  this  ia  decisively  confirmed  1^ 
the  history  of  development.  I  here  name  only  the  following  plants',  tf 
which  I  have  myself  observed  the  development,  and  for  which  I 
therefore  answer:  Amaranlaceie,  Ardisuteetr,  Aponogrlon.  Anntf  ^  , 
bronnia  Basni,  Berberaceee,  Cj/peracea,  ChenopadirtQett.  CauUnia,  CtJIi 
paiuslriifCryptocoryne  spiralii,Caladii  spec.,  £ricaeea.Globularia,G  "' 
tninat,  Jllecehracete,  Lemiiacem,  Linavea,  Malvacfa,  MtliaulAiU  »tt 
Mjfricacere,  Najas.  Nyetaginaeere,  Oronlium  agualicum,  Primittait^ 
Ptumbagiiiacets,  Poli/gonacea,  Portulaeae,  Piperacat,  Piitince^  ^^^ 
gala,  flanlago,  Sauromafum  gullatum,  Trapa  natans,  Uriiea,  and  warn ' 
others  presently  to  be  mentioned.  Such  a  series  cannot  certainly  I 
explained  as  isolated  exceptions,  but  allows  us  to  conclude  the  existent 
of  such  a  wide  prevalence  of  a  law,  that,  moreover.  presumptioD  dM 
not  speak  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  the  spermophore  ont  of  ti 
border  of  a  leaf,  but  against  it,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  Uu 
many  families,  genera,  and  species  allied  to  those  named,  admit  of  beini 
added  to  them  by  analog,  at  first  eight,  and  with  certainty,  in  putioihl 
all  plants,  without  exception,  with  tpurmophorum  cmtralt  lAtrmm  < 
gemmulis  baiilaribiu.  To  this  may  be  added  ihe  plants  in  which  til 
■eed-bud  is  nothing  in  the  world  else  than  the  axillary  bud  of  the  corpd 
lary  leaf,  of  which  I  can  name  (he  rollowing  :  Alismn.  Diyadete,  SHpM 
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bioj  Limnanthes  DouglasUy  LuzuUiy  Malvacea  locuUs  l-ovtUatiSy  MereU" 
riaUsy  Phytolacca  decandra^  Sagittaria^  TropmolacecBy  Triglochin,  The 
said  plants  comprehend  the  cases  named  under  a,  and  b.  For  the  case 
of  c,  speaks  the  entire  course  of  development  in  the  CrucifercB ;  in  the 
ResedaceiBy  however,  both  this  and  the  most  beautiful  retrograde  meta- 
morphoses in  all  conceivable  intermediate  stages,  which  occur  frequently 
enough  in  gardens  in  Reseda  alba.  A  great  many  cases  of  course  remain 
undecided,  in  which  I  can  onlj  assume  the  axial  structure  of  the  spermo- 
phore:  on  these,  future  investigations  of  the  development  can  alone 
decide  ;  hitherto  mj  time  has  not  been  sufficient  to  work  up  more 
material. 

Here,  again,  the  following  varieties  occur ;  namely,  the  true  central 
spermophore,  blended  with  true  septa  (in  SolanacetB,  AcanthacecBy  &c.), 
the  spurious  central  spermophore  formed  out  of  the  parietal  spermo- 
phore, which  projects  in  as  far  as  the  axis  of  the  cavitj  of  the  germen, 
which  thus  becomes  spuriously  many-celled.  The  latter  two  cases  are 
frequent. 

In  regard  to  the  gemmula  basUaris  I  will  once  more  mention  that  the 
unilateral  development  of  the  receptacle  often  makes  the  spermophore 
appear  like  part  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity  of  the  germen,  which,  in  fact, 
is  only  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that,  hence,  seed-buds  may  also  be  spurie 
laterydes,  which  really  are  basilares ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  all 
Grasses,  Potamogetons,  and  perhaps  in  many  others^  of  which  we  are  at 
present  ignorant  of  the  course  of  development. 

Obs.  3.  Persons  may  think  what  they  will  of  the  nature  of  the  inferior 
and  half-inferior  germens,  but  there  are  cases  here  beyond  doubt,  where 
position  and  course  of  development  demonstrate  the  seed -bud  to  be  an 
immediate  prolongation  of  the  axis.  Here  are  included,  above  all,  the 
extensive  family  of  CompositcBy  which,  comprehending  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  Phanerogamic  vegetation,  give  no  little  weight  to  the  idea  of  the 
universal  law  of  the  formation  of  the  spermophore  out  of  the  axis.  I 
will  further  name,  from  my  own  researches,  the  Jtiglandacete,  ElceagnacecBy 
Lonicere(By  RubiacecBy  and  Peliosanthes  Tela,  In  none  of  these  can  any 
tolerably  accurate  observer  doubt  that  the  spermophore  is  an  immediate 
prolongation  of  the  floral  axis,  and  itself  an  axial  organ.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  from  the  investigation  of  the  development  of  the 
MyrtacecB. 

If,  however,  the  development  of  an  inferior  germen  is  accurately 
traced,  not  the  smallest  doubt  remains  that  this  itself  is  also  merely  an 
axial  organ;  and  in  the  parietal  formation  of  the  spermophore  it  is 
equally  certain,  where  the  carpels  do  not  even  apparently  project  into 
the  cavitj  of  the  germen,  that  the  seed-buds  are  seated  on  an  axial  organ. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  spurious  central  spermophore,  it  must  be 
called  to  mind  that  the  inner  surface  of  a  cup-shaped  axial  organ  corre- 
sponds to  its  sides  in  the  usual  condition ;  now  if  these  exhibit  projecting 
ribs,  on  which  the  buds  are  seated,  somewhat  as  in  Echinocactiu,  in  the 
concave  shape  these  ribs  must  project  inwards,  and  the  carpels  above 
may  be  blended  with  these  projections  of  the  axis  running  upwards,  like 
the  so-called  folium  decurrens  with  those  running  downwards.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that  these  projections  (which  form  the 
spurious  septa  and  bear  the  seed-buds)  are  perpendicular  from  the 
margin  of  the  cavity  of  the  germen  to  its  base :  this  direction,  however, 
eorresponds  to  that  from  below  upwards  in  the  usual  condition  of  the 
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axis,  and  no  leaf  is  ever  attached  to  an  axis  in  this  waj,  but  always  in 
the  transverse  direction :  already  from  this  it  follows  that  these  projeo> 
tions  cannot  be  leaves.  Finally,  if  the  wing  of  the  axis  in  the  foUum 
decurrens  is  assumed  to  be  a  real  foliar  part,  the  analogy  would  be 
inapplicable  here,  since  the  direction,  if  from  the  margin  of  a  hollow 
axis  to  the  bottom  of  its  cavity,  corresponds  to  the  direction  from  below 
upwards :  now  we  really  know  the  so-called  decurrent  leaves,  but  leaves 
running  up  a  stem  are  unheard  of.  Thus  the  assumption  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  spermopbore  from  the  axis  appears  to  be  unexceptionably 
established  for  this  section.  The  conditions  which  occur  may  be 
arranged  according  to  the  following  review :  — 

a.  The  terminal  bud,  therefore  the  innermost  and  lowest  pmrt  of  the 
cavity  of  the  germen,  may  develope  as  seed-bud  {gemmula  basUarU  umea 
in  germine  itifero,  e.  g.  in  the  Compositai\  or  the  axis  may  rise  up  again 
in  the  cavity  of  the  germen,  and  bear  the  seed-buds  as  lateral  buds 
{spermophorum  ce7itrale  in  germine  in/ero,  e.  g.  in  the  Myrtacem). 

b.  The  internal  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  germen  bears  the  seed- 
buds  in  as  many  lines  as  there  are  carpels,  without  further  marking  of 
the  spermophores  {spermophora  parietalia), 

c.  From  the  internal  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  germen  project  as 
many  ridges,  in  the  same  arrangement,  the  free  angles  of  which  bear  the 
seed-buds  {spermophora  parietalia,  e.  g.  Orchidacea),  , 

d.  The  projecting  ridges  become  so  broad  that  they  meet  in  the  axis 
of  the  cavity  of  the  germen,  and  thus  form  spurious  septa ;  then  their 
borders  split  into  two  layers,  which,  somewhat  recurved,  project  into  the 
two  contiguous  cells,  and  each  bears  seed-buds  in  its  free  angle  (pemmukt 
in  angulo  loculorum  intemo  affixtBy  e.  g.  Iridacets), 

Obs,  4.  Here  I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  only  to  direct  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  regarding  the  germen.  If  I  was  right  then,  the 
matter  here  is  self-evident. 

Obs.  5.  On  the  cases  here  brought  forward  I  will  not  venture  to 
judge,  because  I  do  not  know  the  complete  course  of  development    In 
an  earlier  work  (yet  trammelled  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  school  in  which 
I  learnt)  I  have  helped  myself  out  with  analogies  and  guesses,  which  I 
here  expressly  recall.      True  observation  and  investigation  of  nature 
have  shown  me  how  this  road  can  never  lead  to  safe  conclusions,  and  in 
most  cases  does  lead  to  error,  since,  to  use  analogy,  we  must  first  have 
higher  principles  of  unity  and  universal  laws ;  and  these  are  just  what 
we  as  yet  are  destitute  of,  and  can  never  be  gained  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  attempted  hitherto.     Therefore,  I  prefer  rather  to 
confess  my  ignorance,  where  I  know  myself  not  to  be  warranted  bj  « 
complete  knowledge  of  the  development,    than  to  think    only  of  the 
present,  and  purchase  the  distant  possibility  of  being  held  an  acute 
observer  of  nature,  with  the  much  closer  probability  of  a  most  wretched 
blunder. 

Finally,  I  have  a  few  general  remarks  to  subjoin.  It  is  a  frequent 
phenomenon  for  the  seed-buds  to  be  seated  on  two-  or  many-budded  linetf 
spermophores,  and  since  in  these  cases  just  as  many  spermophores  ts 
carpels,  therefore  twice  as  many  rows  of  seed -buds,  exist,  this  condition 
has  much  contributed  to  nourish  the  prejudice  that  the  seed-buds  arise  in  \ 
rows  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels.  With  the  countless  instances  of  4 
a  different  kind  of  structure  of  the  spermophore,  the  correctness  of  thii  | 
relation  admitted,  the  matter  would  not  be  of  great  importance.  But 
l^e  have  quite  a  difierent  explanation  afforded  us  of  the  bi-seriality  of  the 
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seed-badSy  which  especially  prevails  in  the  cases  where  the  spermophore 
is  central,  or  belongs  to  the  inferior  germinal  cavitj ;  if  we  here  put  out 
of  view  the  metamorphosis  of  the  fundamental  organ,  and  continue  the 
arrangement  of  the  carpellarj  leaves  in  equal-membered  alternating 
circles,  we  obtain,  with  two  carpels  four-ranked,  with  three  six-ranked 
leaves,  therefore  four  or  six  rows  of  axillary  buds.  By  the  conversion 
of  the  axis  into  the  spermophore  the  regular  rows  of  buds  are  pressed 
nearer  together  in  pairs.  If  we  examine,  in  this  respect,  Tillandsia 
anujtnOy  we  find  really  six  spermophores,  which  are  approximated  in 
pairs,  but  neither  so  morphologically  nor  anatomically  connected  as  to 
justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  three  two-leaved  organs. 

Where,  however,  the  spermophores  are  to  be  regarded  as  lateral 
branches  of  the  floral  axis,  whether  in  gcrmens  formed  of  carpels  or  in  the 
stem-pistil,  we  must  always  look  upon  them  as  flat  shoots  folded  together, 
which  then,  somewhat  like  the  flat  shoots  of  Phyllanthtis,  bear  two 
rows  of  buds. 

On  the  structure  of  the  spermophore  I  have  no  additional  remarks  to 
offer,  since  no  especially  striking  conditions  are  known  to  me. 


c.  Of  the  Seed-bud  (Ovule). 

§  161.  Every  seed-bud  (jjemmuld)  appears  at  its  first  origin  as  a 
email  roundish  papilla  at  the  extremity  of  an  axis  (terminal  shoot) 
within  the  flower;  as  such  it  is  an  erect,  straight  seed-bud  {gemmula 
ereetOy  atropd).  It  consists  simply  of  the  nucleus  {nudetis^  chorion 
[Malpigfai], /ieru/>«nna  [Treviranus],  Vamande  [Brongniart],  tercine 
[Mirbcd]),  without  special  integument  {nucleus  nudus).  On  this 
seed-bud  are  to  be  distinguished  the  base  (when  it  does  not  gradually 
pass  into  the  axis  of  which  it  forms  the  extremity)  at  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  seed-bud  {hilusy  umbiUcus)^  and  the  apex  as 
nndear  papilla  (mammt  2b  nt/c/n,  mamelon  d^  impregnation  [Brongn.l ). 
^e  ee^-bud  seldom  persists  in  this  simple  condition,  as  in  the 
LoranthacetB,  It  usually  changes,  partly  by  the  formation  of  the 
intq^ments  of  the  bud,  and  partly  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  modes 
of  development^  which  may  in  general  be  termed  curvatures. 

At  a  greater  or  less  distance  beneath  the  apex  of  the  seed-bud 
there  arises  simultaneously  on  the  whole  circumference  a  circular 
fold,  which  graduaUy  rises  over  the  nucleus  and  closes  in  it  above, 
ktving  only  a  small  orifice.  If  this  development  is  permanent  (as 
in  Taxus  and  the  jPiperacece)^  this  envelope  is  teimed  a  simple  bud- 
integument  {integumentum  simplex) ;  the  upper  opening  is  called  the 
wkrvpyUf  and  the  part  where  the  bud-intcgument  and  nucleus  are 
confluent  is  called  the  base  of  the  bud  (chalaza).  The  point  of 
attachment  is  here  precisely  defined,  as  in  the  former  case.  Below 
fte  first  circular  fold,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  a  second  is  often 
[  brmed^  which  encases  the  first  as  the  first  encases  the  seed-bud. 
Ibe  first  is  then  styled  the  inner  bud- integument  {integumentum 
fnmum  nUemuMy  membrana  interna  [Robert  Brown],  tegmen 
[finmgniart],  secondine  [Mirbel]).  The  other  is  the  second  or  outer 
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bud-integument  (integumentum  secundum  externum^  testa  PRobert 
Brown,  Brongniart],  primine  [Mirbel]).  Then  the  orifice  of  the  outer 
integument  is  known  as  the  exostome  {exostomium),  that  of  the  inner  as 
the  endostome  (endostomium).  If  beneath  the  entire  seed-bud  there 
yet  remains  a  free,  distinguishable  piece  of  the  axis,  this  is  termed  the 
gemmophore  {funiculus).  The  seed-bud  is  found  in  this  state  of 
development  in,  for  example,  HydrocharidecB,  with  the  exception  of 
StratioteSy  in  many  AracecBy  in  the  PolygonacecSy  &c 

This  form  of  seed-bud  is  modified  in  many  ways  by  means  of  the 
curvatures  above  mentioned. 

1.  The  funiculus  is  much  elongated,  the  nuclear  papilla  bends 
downwards,  and  thus  the  side  either  of  the  naked  nucleus  or  of  the 
simple  or  of  the  external  bud-integument  turned  towards  the  funi- 
culus, becomes  gradually  blended  with  it.  In  the  perfect  seed-bud 
the  nuclear  papilla  then  lies  close  to  the  point  of  attachment,  the 
chalaza  opposite  to  the  point  of  attachment,  and  the  line  from  the 
centre  of  the  chalaza  through  the  middle  of  the  nucleus  is  straight 
Such  a  seed-bud  is  termed  reversed (yemmM/a  anatropa);  the  adherent 
part  of  the  funiculus  is  termed  the  raphe.  This  appears  to  be  the 
most  frequent  form ;  it  occurs  in  the  naked  nuclei  *  of  Hippuris  and 
RubiacetBy  in  the  simple  bud-integument  of  the  ComposittBy  in  the 
double  bud-Integument  of  the  LiliacecBy  &c. 

If  the  blending  of  the  funiculus  with  the  bud-integument  only 
affects  the  lower  part  of  the  seed-bud,  so  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  apex  (the  upper  half)  is  left  free,  the  seed-bud  is  said  to  be  half 
reversed  {gemmula  hemianatropa),  as,  for  instance,  in  Meconostigma 
and  many  AracecB.  If  the  funiculus  is  then  very  short  and  scarcely 
perceptible  (g.  sessilis),  the  seed-bud  appears  as  if  attached  by  the 
centre  {medio  affixa,  peltata), 

2.  The  two  sides  of  the  seed-bud  are  unequally  developed ;  one 
remains  almost  totally  at  a  stand-still,  whilst  the  other  is  exceedingly 
increased,  and  in  the  perfect  seed-bud  constitutes  almost  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  seed-bud.  The  point  of  attachment  and 
chalaza  are  here  almost  coincident ;  the  nuclear  papilla  lies  near  the 
first,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  chalaza  through  the 
centre  of  the  nucleus  to  the  point  of  the  nuclear  papilla  is  a  curved 
line ;  such  a  seed-bud  is  termed  a  curved  seed-bud  {gemmvk 
campylotropa  ). 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  example  of  this  in  the  ni 
nucleus.      Datura  may  be  cited  as  an  example  in  the  simple  bud* 
integument,  and  in  the  double  bud-integument  instances  are  offeied 

*  Robert  Brown  also  enumerates  the  j4pocynace€B and  AadepiadaeeiB  here.  I  have  alrftdy 
said  that  the  ApocynacecB  have  a  simple  integument ;  but,  more  recently,  I  have  conTineed 
myself  that  in  the  AsclepiadacetSt  also,  a  very  minute  nucleus  is  enclosed  in  a  thick 
int«>gument  at  a  very  early  period.  In  both  families  the  nucleus  is  displaced  by  the 
embryo-sac  long  before  impregnation ;  but  the  micropyle  canal,  which  may  be  detected 
long  before  the  flowering  period,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  an  intcgo- 
ment. 
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by  many  Solanem,  the  generality  of  the  Grasses,  the  Silenacets,  and 
the  CructfertB, 

3.  The  conjunction  of  the  circumstances  described  under  1.  and 
2.  produces  a  form  in  which  exists  a  short  raphe  ;  hence  the  chalaza 
and  point  of  attachment  do  not  coincide,  while  at  the  same  time  one 
side  of  the  seed- bud  remains  undeveloped,  so  that  here  also  a  line 
drawn  from  the  chalaza  through  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  up  to 
the  nuclear  papilla  is  curved.  This  form  is  termed  semi-curved 
seed-bud  {gemmula  hemiiropa):  as  accompanying  the  simple 
bud-integument  it  is  peculiar  to  the  LabiatiB  and  BoraginacecBy  as 
aooonipanying  the  double  bud-integument,  to  the  LeguminostB. 

4.  When  a  seed-bud  is  very  much  elongated,  a  curve  is  formed 
in  its  middle  during  its  development,  so  that  it  appears  curved  in  a 
horae-shoe  form.  Here  the  point  of  attachment  and  the  chalaza 
coincide ;  the  nuclear  papilla  and  the  point  of  attachment  lie  side  by 
nde.  A  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  nucleus  is  curved, 
but  the  two  sides  of  the  seed-bud  are  parallel  and  equally  developed. 
If  the  seed-bud  is  confluent  in  the  curvature,  it  is  called  an  arched 
seed-bud  (yemmula  camptotropa)^  as  in  the  Potamogeton  and  GaU 
pkimia  ;  if  it  is  not  confluent,  it  is  called  a  horse-shoe-formed  seed- 
bud  (^.  lycoirapa):  according  to  Griesbach  this  occurs  in  many 
MalpwhiacecB. 

5.  In  some  few  cases,  after  the  formation  of  the  seed-bud  is 
complete,  an  additional  bud-integument  is  produced,  which  more  or 
leas  entirely  envelopes  the  seed-bud:  this  is  termed  an  arillus 
(in  Hellenia  ccerulea) ;  it  of  course  bears  no  part  in  the  curvatures, 
which  are  complete  at  the  period  of  its  origin. 

lialpighi,  in  his  immortal  works,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  study  of 
die  structure  of  the  vegetable  seed-bud  ;  but  his  successors  added  nothing, 
and  neither  used  nor  understood  what  he  had  taught  them.  Treviranus, 
m  Mfl  account  of  the  development  of  the  embryo,  certainly  did  nothing  to 
idnnce  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  seed-bud ;  he  did  not  follow 
op  that  which  Malpighi  had  done,  and  he  overlooked  that  very  important 
pvt  of  the  seed-bud,  the  embryo-sac.  It  was  Robert  Brown  who,  in 
1826*,  first  gave  the  true  history  of  an  unimpregnated  seed-bud  in 
Bugia  australis.  Brongnlart  t  gave  some  useful  contributions.  Mirbel  % 
iQbseqaently  investigated  the  history  of  the  unimpregnated  seed-bud,  in 
)Huch  he  gave  most  interesting  explanations,  but  promulgated  a  totally 
>Qoorrectview  of  the  formation  of  the  integuments,  which,  although  long 
•incc  refuted  by  Robert  Brown  and  Fritsche,  is  set  forth,  i.  e,  copied, 
•tillin  Link's  Elem.  Phil.  Hot.,  ed.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  79,  and  even  in  much  more 
i^Boent  works,  easy  as  it  is  to  make  the  observation  in  any  Lily  or 
fusion-flower,  since  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  simple  microscope, 
iQigaifying  some  twenty  times,  and  a  couple  of  not  particularly  line  cross- 

*  King's  Voyage^  Appendix, '«  Botany.**    London,  1826. 

t  Ittm.  mr  la  G^n^ration  et  le  D^veloppement  de  TEmbryon  dans  I^  Vi^itAut 
ftlfeogamci.  Paris,  1S97. 

\  Re^  sor  la  Struct  et  les  D^vel.  de  rOvule  V^g^t.  1u  k  I'Acad.  des  So  ,  Dec. 
ittS,  et  Add.  am  Nout.  Reeherohes,  &c.,  lu  i  T  Ac  den  Sc.,  Dec.  1S29. 
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sections  from  a  young  germen.  Robert  Brown  *  was  here  again  the  first 
to  strike  out  the  true  path,  and  showed,  contrary  to  Mirbel's  view,  that 
the  original  nucleus  of  the  seed-bud  does  not  open  at  the  apex  and  allow 
first  the  internal  integument  and  then  the  true  nucleus  to  grow  forth 
(hence  l^iirbeFs  mistaken  application  of  the  numbers  in  his  names  primine 
and  secundine),  but  that  the  inner  and  then  the  outer  coat  originate  as 
circular  folds  on  the  base  of  the  originally  solid  nucleus,  and  gradually 
envelope  it.  Fritsche's  *  observations  did  at  least  put  the  incorrectness 
of  Mirbel's  views  beyond  doubt,  if  his  own  idea  of  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  integuments  was  not  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  simple  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

Brown,  in  his  first  works,  has  assumed  the  continual  presence  of  two 
integuments.  Brongniart  pointed  out  that  seed-buds  with  one  integument 
undoubtedly  occur.  In  Robert  Brown's  Treatise  upon  the  Fecundation 
of  the  OrchidacecBy  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
naked  seed-bud,  after  Mirbel  had  correctly  developed  the  most  important 
curvatures  presented  by  the  seed-bud. 

Excepting  Fritsche,  who  at  the  time  of  his  writing  was  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  not  a  single  German  botanist  has  done  anything  on  this  weighty 
point  of  our  subject,  not  even  so  much  as  to  re-examine  the  re- 
searches of  the  distinguished  Frenchman  and  Englishman  ;  and  we  find, 
in  consequence,  even  up  to  the  most  recent  dates,  the  false  views  of 
Mirbel,  and  these  often  sadly  disfigured,  copied  without  reflection. 

Using  the  observations  of  these  men,  I  have  made  a  large  series  of 
investigations  upon  the  development  of  the  unimpregnated  seed-bud  in 
plants  of  the  most  difierent  families;  and  I  have  succeeded  in  verifying  the 
laws  which  had  been  laid  down,  modifying  them  in  some  subordinate 
matters,  and  discovering  a  great  body  of  facts,  which  are  related  in  my 
two  treatises,  "  Einige  Blicke  auf  die  Entwicklungsgeschichte,  ftc," 
Wiegmann's  Archiv.,  1837,  i.  289,  and  "  Ueber  Bildung  des  Eichens,  &c^'' 
Act.  A.  C.  L.  C.  N.  C,  vol.  xix.  P.  I.,  p.  29.  I  have  stated  the  main 
points  in  the  paragraphs.  For  the  history  of  the  development  of  a 
reversed  seed-bud  with  two  integuments  I  refer  to  Plate  IV.,  with 
its  explanation.  I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  of  subordinate  im- 
portance. 

The  above-mentioned  varieties  of  the  seed-bud  which  arises  from  its 
curvature  are  only  the  main  types,  and  by  no  means  embrace  all  possible 
diversities  ;  nay,  are  only  arbitrary  distinctions,  since  between  each  ol 
those  named  occur  intermediate  forms  which  are  difiicult  to  reduce.    No 
definite  laws,  therefore,  can  be  laid  down  for  the  occurrence  of  particular 
forms,  any  more  than  for  the  number  of  integuments.     Usually  the  same 
form  is  constant  in  the   same  family,   yet  it  does  sometimes  exhibit 
deviations ;  this,  however,  less  in  Dycotyledons  than  in  Monocotyledons: 
amongst  the  last,  the  family  of  the  Aracece  especially  exhibits  an  endless 
variety  of  forms  of  seed-bud.    In  order  to  aid  the  comprehension  of  the 
various  forms  of  seed-buds,  and  to  lead  to  the  examination  in  actual 
specimens,  I  here  offer  some  examples  arranged  as  systematically  «* 
is  possible.     The  seed-buds  are  exhibited  cut  accurately  in  half  by  » 
successful  longitudinal  section :  — 

*   Observations  on  the  Organs  and  Mode  of  Fecundation  in  Orchidacett  and  An^' 
da€fa.  London,  1831. 

t  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 
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1.  Seed-buds  not  curved,  as  naked  nuclei  (fig.  223.  b),  or  with  one 
(  fig.  223.)  or  with  two  integuments  (fig.  224). 


3.  Bereraed  Boed-biids,  as  naked  nuclei  (I 
or  with  two  int^uments  (flg.  227.). 


;.225,),orwitbone(fig  226.) 


S.  Half-reTened  seed-buds,  with  peltate  mode  of  attachment  (fig.  228.) 
and  erect  (fig.  229.). 

"  FitaiM  ^Jbnm.     Ijodgitudinal  uetion   through   Ihs   Temale   flower,     a.  Point  of 

Mliili I  (Ai/iRii)  uid  ebiUu  ;  A,  end  of  the  florBl  aiit  u  seed-bud,  ruriniag  ■  itnigbt 

Mk«d  nocleui ;  c,  boundaiy  of  the  pith  in  the  pedicel,  in  vliich  the  embrj o-MCt  are 
iUd  dcTcloped  (two  we  ibown  in  the  figure)  ;  i,  floral  envelope*. 

"  Tknu  tgWKrtJ.  longitudinal  lection  throogh  the  ueJ-bud.  a,  Hilum  and  eha- 
hM;ltliiMlciii;  cembr^o-ne;  i(  nmple  integument ;  c.largL' cells  of  the  ondoaperm 
(nnaadi  Bobt.  Brown) ;  p,  micropyle  i  and  A,  ntdimcnts  of  (he  arillua. 

■■  Pn^vammm  diBttritafm.  Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  section,  a,  Hilum  and  cha- 
b;  i,  Duelnu;  e,  ambryo-iac  ;  d,  inner,  and  f,  outer  integument ;  g,  micropyle. 

"*  Jyyiia  viifmit.  Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  uction.  a,  Ililum ;  h,  naked  nu- 
(hn;  e,  anbrTO-aac;  g,  nuclear  papilU;  A,  ehalaa;  r,  raphe. 

"  ifdbia  Mjadtg)aBi»o.      Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  wction.      a,  Hilum ;  h,  nucleui ; 
^•■nbijo-ne;  d,  (imple  integument;  g,  micropyle ;  A,  chalaia;  r,  raphe. 
_  n        ...     «  Seed-hud  in  longitudinHl  section.  lome  lime  after  impregnalinn. 

;  e,  embryo-BBC  ;  d,  inner,  and  /  outer  integument;  y,  mioropylc; 

,   Hilum  ;    h,  nuoleua  ; 


■*  Utemmtifma  pimaati/bUm.  Seed-bud  in  longitud 
'nieuln^  and  tulun  ;  b,  nuclaua ;  c,  embryo-sac  ;  rf,  ii 
f,  aiexapjU  :  k,  ebalua ;  r,  raphe. 
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4.  Curved  seed-bud,  u  naked  nucleus  (fig.  230.),  with  one  (flg.  231.) 
or  with  two  iateguments  (flg.  232.). 


5.  Semi-curved  seed-bud,  with  one  (fig.  233.)  or  with  two 
(fig.  2:t4.> 

6.  Arched  seed-bud,  with  two  integuments  (flg.  235.). 


7.  Reversed  seed -bud,  with  two  integuments  and  an  arillus  ffig.  236.). 

8.  Doublj-curved  seed-bud,  with  two  integuments  (flg.  237.). 

9.  Wholly  abnormal,  spirallj -curved  seed-bud,  with  two  integuments 
(fig.  238.). 


■*  GaHum  Jparint,  Seed-bud  in  longitudind  wction.  a,  Hilum  and  idwlan; 
A,  naked  nucleua ;  t,  tmhryo-uc  ;  g,  pspills  of  the  nucleus. 

"'  Datura  Stramonium,  a,  A.  Uilumind  chiliu  ;  A,  nueleiu(u*  nuclearroembnnc); 
«,  cmbryo-uc;  d,  limple  iniegument ;  g.  micropyle. 

"  Sprrgula  penlaiuir-i.  Seed-liud  in  longiiudin*!  section,  a,  A,  Hilum  and  eha. 
lau  ;  b,  nucl«u) ;  e,  embTyo.HC  ;  d,  inner,  and  /,  outer  inle gument ;  ff,  micropjlb 

'"Salvia  offcinidii.  Seedbud  in  longitudinal  KctioD.  a,  Hilum;  6,  uuelcvli 
e,  cmbryo-MC  ;  it,  limple  inlegument ;  g,  micropyle  ;  h,  thilua ;  r,  raphe. 

*"  CaliUia  arboraeni.  Srad-bud  in  longitudinal  section,  a,  Hilum;  6,  mirlniit 
e,  emhryo-uc ;  d,  inner,  and  /.  outrr  integument ;  g,  micropyle  ;  h,  chataia  ;  r,  rspbc 

"■  Galphimia  raoUu.  8e«d-bud  in  longitudinal  section  a,  Fuuicuiut  aad  hilum  j 
A.  chalata;  ^nucleua;  c,  etnbryo-iac  i  d,  inner,  and  ^  outer  integument;  g,  mioo- 
pjla. 
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In  the  formatioii  of  tlie  integumentfi,  the  conditioaa  and  relations  of 
ha  individual  parU  particularly  deserve  a  closer  investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  muat  remark  that  the  term  nucleus,  as  used  in  con- 
ladistiDction  to  the  integuments,  designates  only  that  portion  of  the  on* 
paal  little  conical  body,  which,  in  the  beginning  above  the  integuments, 
wcomes  covered  up  by  these,  and  to  which  the  micropyle  canal  leads.  The 
'elative  size  and  ^e  form  of  this  nucleus  are  very  various ;  it  usually 
onns  a  small  ovate  body,  being  thicker  above  the  base,  and  then  gra- 
luilly  narrowed  towards  its  summit  (fig.  239.) ;  but  it  is  also  frequently 
I  long  cylinder  (in  many  Scrophvlariacm,  as,  for  example,  Pedicularii 
flg.  240.)  ;  frequently,  it  is  a  mere  blunt  cone  (as,  in  Podottemon),  or  a 
mnisphere  (as  in  OmvolvuluM,  fig.  241.),  or  even  little  more  than  a  mere 
xdnt  to  which  the  micropyle  canal  leads,  whereby  alone  such  a  seed-hud 
t^tinguishedfromanuLednucleas  (for example,  in  Scabiota,  fig. 242.). 


*  BOiaia  lanlta.  A,  SMd-bad  btfon  impreputiiHi :  r,  thickened  border  of  the 
noMKOfc  B,  Tlie  Bine  la  loDgitudinal  MClion  :  a,  funieulua  and  hiluin  ;  b,  nucleu*  t 
^  mbtjo-fft  i  d,  iuDer,  ud/,  oulet  iDtcgument ;  g,  micropjle  ;  A,  ehaUi* ;  r,  raphe ; 

Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  wetion.  o,  Funicutui  and  bilum  ; 
;  d,  inner,  and/ outer  integument;  g,  mieropjilei  A,  chaliia. 

Seed-bud  in  longitudiua  MCtion.  a,  Hiluni ;  i,  nucleus 
;  C  embrro-iac,  with  it*  appeadicea;  *  limple  integument; 

sngitudinal  aectioQ.     c.  NucUiu  ;  ai,  nuclear  papilb  j 

Seed-bud  in  loDgitudinal  section,     c,  Nucleui ;  m,  nuclear 


10.       Seed-bud   in   longitudinal   ■ 
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No  law  can  at  present  be  laid  down  concerning  the  number  of  in- 
teguments, except  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  all  Monocoty- 
ledons, without  exception,  possess  two  integuments,  whilst  in  Dicotyledons 
we  find  sometimes  two,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  none  at  all. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  in  monopetalous  plants  the  form- 
ation of  one,  and  in  polypetalous  two  integuments,  are  the  more  frequent 
The  total  absence  of  integuments  is  the  least  frequent  condition. 

In  the  Banunculcu:e(B  one  and  two  integuments  occur  in  the  same 
family ;  and,  as  I  believe,  in  the  same  genus  Delphiniunij  of  which  most 
species  have  two,  but  D.  tricome  and  chilense  only  one  integument 
Otherwise,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  number  of  integuments 
in  the  same  family  is  a  very  constant  character.     A  certain  recognition 
of  the  very  earliest  conditions  of  the  seed-bud  is  a  matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty in  some  plants,  easy  as  it  is  in  others ;  and  the  actual  size  of  the 
parts  to  be  investigated  is  by  no  means  the  cause  of  this.     One  of  the 
smallest  seed-buds  and  germens   is,  for  example,  presented  by  Urtka 
dioica,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  traced  ;  the 
isolation  of  a  germen,  and  a  slight  pressure  with  a  glass  plate,  suffice  to 
make  all  clear.     The  difficulty  is  much  more  frequently  caused  by  a 
very  dense  (preventing  transparency)  or  very  loose  (interfering  with 
certainty  of  the  section)  structure  ;  by  the  form  of  the  seed-bud  (as  in 
the  AsclepiaddcecB)  rendering  the  section  of  the  seed-bud  in  symmetrical 
halves  difficult ;  by  the  unsymmetrical  arrangement,  which  renders  the 
precise  section  into  two  halves,  an  impossibility  (for  instance,  in  Ve- 
ronica serpyllifolid) ;  by  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  cellular  tissue 
destroying  the  transparency,  and  especially  by  the  presence  of  much 
hairy  structure  from  which  the  air  can  scarcely  be  disengaged,  which 
makes  observation  impossible,  and,  even  when  the  air  is  driven  out,  con- 
fuses the  appearances  by  the  irregular  superposition.     We  often  hear 
the  following  reasoning :  "  Since  a  matter  could  not  be  observed  in  such 
and  such  larger  parts  of  plants,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  one  has  ob- 
served it  in  much  smaller  ones."    My  certain  conclusion  from  this  is, 
that  he  who  thus  argues  has  made  but  very  superficial  ob- 
servations.    Taught  by  experience,  I,  on  the  contrary,  now  ^^^ 
frequently  seek  in  preference  the  smaller  plants,  because 
they  are  often  the  most  advantageous  for  investigation  on 
account  of  needing  no  preparation.     Water  plants  are  es- 
pecially to  be  recommended  for  most  investigations,  since 
their  usually  watery  and  transparent  parenchyma  greatly 
favours  observation.     These  are  unfortunately  too  little  cul- 
tivated in  our  botanical  gardens. 

The  common  form  of  the  papilla  of  the  nucleus  is  that  of 
a  roundish  hemispherical  body  (fig.  239.  m) ;  sometimes  it 
is  drawn  out  cylindrically,  and  then  somewhat  enlarged  again 
at  its  extremity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  naked  nucleus  of 
Loranthusy  where  the  point  of  the  nucleus  resembles  a  style 
in  form  (fig.  243.  g). 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is  the  formation  of  the 
micropyle :  this  is  commonly  only  a  simple  canal,  the  length 
of  which  is  dependent  merely  upon  the  thickness  of  the  integuments; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  a  large  opening,  from  which  the  inner  parts 

•"  Loranthui  Deppeanut.     Part  of  the  flower  in  longitudinal  section,     a.  Pedicel ; 
c,  einbryo-sac ;  o,  n,  floral  envelopes  and  stamens,  cut  ofl';  g,  nuclear  papilla,  eloogtt^       | 
•o  as  to  resemble  a  style.  I 
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project  out  moire  or  less.  This  is  often  most  striking  in  the  external 
integument,  which  frequently  leaves  fully  the  half  of  the  seed-bud  un- 
covered, as  in  Zeiiy  Caixj  Panicum  (fig.  244.).  According  to  Brown, 
a  sioiilar  condition  occurs  in  the  species  of  Banksia  and  some  of  those 
of  Dryandra  ;  however,  from  investigations  made  upon  fresh  flowering 
examples  of  Banksia  insularis  and  mediOy  I  believe  that  I  have  a  right 
to  assert  distinctly  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  examined 
an  undetermined  Banksia  from  the  Berlin  botanical  gardens,  in  which 
it  was  certainly  as  Robert  Brown  states ;  but  the  seed-buds  were  sus- 
pended and  half-reversed,  whilst,  with  the  two  species  of  Banksia  just 
mentioned,  the  seed-bnds  were  erect  and  quite  reversed.  A  remarkable 
form  occurs  in  some  Abietinete ;  for  instance,  in  Abies  (fig.  245.  g.)  and 
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LariXf  in  which  the  micropyle  is  extended  into  two  lobes,  papillose,  and 
weretes  a  fluid  ;  and  thus,  from  its  similarity  to  a  stigma,  has  been  the 
greatest  prop  of  the  opinion  that  the  integument  is  a  germen.  It  is 
vciy  common  for  the  inner  integument  to  project  beyond  the  outer  one, 
or  at  least  to  have  its  free  border  uncovered  and  lying  in  one  plane  with 
the  outer  integument.  YIThere  this  occurs,  it  is  common  also  to  find 
the  part  of  the  inner  integument  forming  the  endostome  swollen,  so  as 
to  appear  somewhat  constricted  by  the  rest.  In  AracetBj  LUiacetB 
(ilg.  246.),  fcc,  this  is  very  frequent.  Occasionally,  but  less  frequently, 
the  exostome  is  swollen  in  a  similar  way :  this  occurs,  however,  in  many 
£upkorbiace(B  (fig.  247.^  (the  so-called  caruncula  of  the  seed),  as  Mirbel 
lias  shown. 
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***  ^aktm  miSateum.  Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  section,  a,  h,  Hilum  and  chalaza; 
^  Bodeut;  e,  embryo-ne;  il,  inner,  and/,  outer  integument,  the  Inst  leaving  the  great 
M  of  the  first  nncOTcred ;  ^,  micropyle. 

***  Abkt  exeelmu  Longitudinal  section  through  the  seed-bud,  with  the  upper  part  of 
^  micropyle  (s)  unii^nred.  a.  A,  Hilum  and  chalaxa  ;  b,  nucleus;  e,  embryo- sac  ; 
*(iiaqrie  intcgumcDL 

**  THBfaas  ijiiraiii-  Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  section,  a,  Hilum;  6,  nucleus; 
^fsbiyo-we;  d,  inner,  and  /  outer  integument;  g,  micropyle,  formed  solely  by  the 
inir  imcgiiiBciit ;  A,  ebaUua. 

*'  StqSartia  ptdKda,     Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  section,     a,  Hilum ;  6,  nucleus ; 
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One  of  the  rarest  phenomena  is  that  in  which  tbe  formation  of  the 
outer  integument  befpna  higher  up  upon  the  seed-bnd  than  the  inner, 
so  that  tbe  upper  half  of  the  nucleus  is  covered  with  two  integuments, 
and  the  lower  part  only  hj  a  very  thick,  timple  one,  as  is  the  case  in  tbe 
TrojMBolaeea  (fig.  248.).     A  simikr  result  occurs  in  Riemvi  (fig.  249.) 


through  tlie  opposite  process :  here  tbe  outer  integument 

much  lower  down  than  the  inner  one,  and  the  tipper  part  of  the  Beed-bnd 

exhibits  two  integummits,  the  under  part  onlj  one,  which  is  the  txttmpl 

In  the  presence  of  integuments,  the  relation  of  the  chalaxa  to  the  rest 
of  the  seed-bud,  which  consists  of  nucleus  and  coats,  Taries  exceedingly. 
The  cbalaza  is  usually  confined  to  a  small  point  at  the  base  of  the  orate 
nucleus ;  in  the  conical  nucleus  it  occupies  a  greater  portion,  and  in  some 
plants  (  Canna),  and  even  some  families  (  Compo»ike\ 
it  takes  up  half,  or  more  than  the  half,  of  the  entire  «50 

seed-bud. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  mentioned,  that  on  reversed 
seed-buds  a  peculiar  cellulnr  growth,  termed  a  crista, 
is  not  unfrequently  developed  upon  tbe  raphe ;  it 
is  sometimes  narrow,  resembling  a  cock's  comb, 
ss  in  the  species  of  Corydalis  (fig,  250.),  sometimes 
thick  and  brond,  bo  that  the  seed-bud  itself  appears 
but  as  a  »mall  appendage,  ns  in  Arisloloehia.  Some- 
times, also,  suoh  a  growili  is  formed  like  a  collar 
around  the  entire  seed-bud,  or  a  part  of  its  basis,  ns 
in  HelUaia.  Again,  the  funiculus  has  here  and  there  sometimes  peculiif 
hairy  appendages,  which  often  envelope  the  entire  setJ-bud,  and  ilnwi 
always  reach  to  the  micropyle. 

^  162.  The  structure  of  the  seed-bud  is  very  simple;  it  coD- 
sista  of  parenchyma  and  a  distinct  epithelium ;  this  latter  alone,  t>  * 
mere  fold,  frequently  forms  the  inner   int^ument,  probably  ■" 


:,  embryo-uc  ;  d,  inner,  and  f,  oi 


r  integument;  ;,  micropjle,  ivolleo ;  l,duU>> 


AieiKm  hieocaTpui,  Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  lectic 
ibryo-mic ;  d,  inner,  and  f,  outer  inlegument  i  p.  micro 

Sanguiiaria  canadtHtii.  Seed-bud  in  longiludinal  » 
itatinn,  a,  Hilum;  ^nucleus;  c,  embryo-uc ;  4  inne: 
cropyle  ;  A,  chaUia  ]  r,  raphe,  witli  ■  cre*t-like  eicrew 
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all  (?)  Monocotyledons.  The  simple  integuments,  the  outer  always 
and  the  inner  sometimes,  in  ThynielacecBy  Laurace€B,  JSupharbiacetB, 
and  CistacecBy  are  composed  of  parenchyma,  clothed  on  both  surfaces 
with  epithelium.  Vessels  and  vascular  bundles  are  never  met  with 
in  nuclei  or  the  integuments ;  usually,  however,  a  vascular  bundle 
traverses  the  funiculus  and  the  raphe  where  they  are  present,  but 
always  terminates  in  the  chalaza,  frequently  in  a  clavate  group,  or 
in  a  flat  or  concave  expansion  of  spiral-fibrous  cells.  The  funi- 
culus is  likewise  clothed  with  epithelium,  as  an  immediate  continua- 
tion of  the  epithelium  of  the  seed-bud. 

The  most  important  circumstance,  however,  is  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  structure  of  the  nucleus.  Originally,  this  con- 
sists of  a  homogeneous,  delicate,  uniform  parenchyma,  but  soon,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  integuments,  one  in- 
dividual cell  is  excessively  distended,  displaces  gradually  more  and 
more  of  the  parenchyma  around,  which  becomes  dissolved  and 
absorbed,  and  forms  a  cavity  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus,  clothed 
with  a  simple,  structureless,  membrane :  this  cell  is  the  embryo-sac 
(saccultts  colliquamenti  vel  satius  amnii  of  Malpighi ;  the  quintine  of 
Mirbel,  the  sac  embryonnaire  of  Brongniart.)  Its  form  is  very 
various,  usually  oval,  often  a  slender  filiform  cell  in  the  axis  of 
the  nucleus,  the  part  towards  the  point  of  which  is  considerably 
swollen  (as  in  Amygdalus.)  Its  contents  are  gum,  sugar,  or  mu<- 
cilage ;  very  rarely  it  is  gradually  filled  with  cellular  tissue  before 
impregnation,  as  in  the  AsclepiadacetB.  In  extremely  rare  cases  (so 
far  as  is  at  present  known,  only  in  Viscum),  two  or  three  embryo* 
sacs  are  formed  simultaneously. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  seed-bud  is  extremely  simple,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  important  to  be  added  to  the  above  statements.  Link 
says,  **  Where  the  funiculus  enters  the  seed,  a  variously-shaped  body 
often  exists,  which  originates  from  the  thickened  and  expanded  funi- 
cnlus,  but  clothed  with  an  epidermis,  of  which  the  funiculus  is  destitute.** 
Neither  funiculus  nor  seed-buds  or  seeds,  nor  any  part  of  them  (with  the 
exception  of  Canna  and  Nelumbium)^  have  an  epidermis  with  stomates. 
The  funiculus  is  clothed  by  epithelium  as  well  as  the  seed-bud  (or  the 
seed.)  Link  cites  as  an  example,  the  caruncula  in  Euphorbia  (which 
certainly,  as  I  have  already  said,  does  not  refer  here),  but  in  this  very 
instance  no  epidermis,  nay,  even  no  epithelium,  can  be  distinguished, 
since  it  is  wholly  composed  of  delicate,  transparent,  and  somewhat  elon- 
gated cells:  on  the  other  hand,  the  short  thick  funiculus  has  a  most 
distinct  epithelium  in  this  very  instance  of  Euphorbia* 

The  only  essential  anatomical  point  is  the  development  of  one  cell  of 
the  nucleus  into  the  embryo-sac*  This,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  at  pre- 
sent, exists  in  all  Phanerogamia  without  exception ;  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  I  have  examined  at  least  500  plants  of  the  most  different  families 

•  Link  (Elem.  Phil.  Bot.  ed.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.)  »ay«,  «*  Malpighi*8  taeeuluM  colb'qma^ 
menH,  which  Robert  Brown  meant,  Mirbel  not,'*  Link  hM  not  read  Mirbel  properly : 
be  eipresdy  says,  **  la  quintint  egt  la  vesieiile  de  tamnioty  Malpighi,*'  &c.  Link  further 
tay«,  **  This  sac  is  Slled  with  cellular  tissue.**  This  is  untrue  of  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
Pkttnerogttmia. 
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(some  150),  and  hare  never  failed,  at  least  in  earlier  sti^^es,  to  extract 
the  embryo-sac  uninjured,  or  at  least  in  such  large  pieces  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  Mejen  denies  it  in  the  LUiacetB;  I  have 
already  shown  *  how  only  most  imperfect  investigation  is  to  blame  for 
this.  Link  (£1.  Phil.  Bot  ed.  2.  ii.  283.)  confounds  every  thing,  because 
he  evidently  has  made  no  thorough  investigation  himself  and  therefore, 
copying  Mirbel,  Brown,  and  Brongniart,  understood  nothing  of  what 
they  said.  To  enumerate  all  his  errors  and  blunders  here,  would  lead 
me  too  far ;  every  one  who  knows  the  subject  may  readily  compare  Link 
and  the  authors  named,  and  my  explanations. 

The  observation  is  surest  in  Lilium  candidum  and  most  of  the  Or- 
chidacecBy  since  every  cell  of  the  nucleus  has  a  distinct  cytoblast  here, 
therefore  that  cell  also  which  expands  to  form  the  embryo-sac  By  this 
means  we  are  enabled  always  to  recognise  the  tolerably  perfect  embryo- 
sac  as  a  simple  cell  on  account  of  its  cytoblast.  The  demonstration  of 
the  embryo-sac  is  easiest  in  Phormium  tenax^  AmygdaletB,  Nympht- 
acecB,  and  some  Cucurbitacete^  in  which  it  may  be  exhibited  free  without 
much  trouble.  The  form  of  the  embryo-sac  varies  very  much,  partly 
depending  on  whether  the  cell  which  becomes  converted  into  it  lies 
nearest  to  the  chalaza,  the  middle  of  the  nucleus  or  the  nuclear  papilla. 
Very  frequently  it  originally  extends  out  into  a  cylindrical  cell  lying  in 
the  axis  of  the  nucleus,  which  then  becomes  gradually  widened  from  the 
summit  (the  part  next  the  nuclear  papilla)  downward  to  the  base;  in 
some  families  this  expansion  is  confined  to  the  upper  part,  so  that  the 
lower  portion  appears  like  a  filiform  appendage  to  a  large  vesicle  {Amyg- 
dalecBj  CucurhitacecBj  NymphcBOcecB), 

Great  differences  are  manifested  in  the  extent  to  which  the  nucleus  is 
displaced  by  the   embryo-sac     Sometimes   the   cellular  tissue  in  the 
middle  of  the  nucleus  is  connected  into  a  closer  and  firmer  ring  around 
the  embryo-sac,  then  usually  also  possessed  of  granular  contents  in  this 
spot :  thence  the  embryo-sac  can  only  expand  above  and  below  this 
region,  and  thus  acquire  a  lyrate  form.     In  some  families  it  displace 
the  nucleus  very  early,  even  to  the  extent  of  leaving  only  its  epithehal 
layer,  the  nuclear  membrane  {membrana  jiuclei),  which  may  then  be 
readily  overlooked  (e.  g.  in  the  Compositai) -,  in  others,  this  remnant  of 
the  nucleus  becomes  also  displaced,  and  then,  in  the  perfect  seed-bud, 
the  embryo-sac  lies  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  integuments  (e.  g,  in  the 
Orchidacece) ;  in  most  of  the  Leguminosce  it  does  not  stop  here,  but  the 
internal  integument  becomes   absorbed,  sometimes  from  above  down- 
ward, sometimes  vice  versa  ;  then  a  remnant  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
nucleus  sometimes  remains  upon  the  chalaza  as  a  little  conical  body,  so 
far  as  it  surrounds  the  pointed  lower  extremity  of  the  embryo-sac,  e.  g. 
in  Phaseolus,     In  other  families,  too,  a  little  papillary  group  of  cellulir 
tissue  often  occurs  in  the  chalaza,  which  is  persistent,  and,  since  the  em- 
bryo-sac displaces  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  circumference,  projects  as  a 
little  cone,  clothed  by  the  embryo-sac  into  its  cavity,  e.  g.  in  Hedychittm. 
The  most  remarkable  phenomena  occur  in  the  Scrophulariacea :  here  the 
simple  integument  is  very  thick,  the  micropyle  canal  very  long,  and  the 
nucleus  a  very  slender  longer  or  shorter  cone,  which  is  sometimes  whoUj 
displaced  by  the  embryo-sac.     As  soon  as  this  happens  the  apex  of  it 
extends  out  into  the  micropyle  canal,  and  expands  into  a  sac,  displacing 

*   Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  256.  ;  Schleiden,  Beitrsige  zur  BoUnik,  vol.  l 
p.  40,  et  seq. 
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here  a  part  of  the  integument  (of  the  micropyle);  in  Lathrcsa^  which 
plant  has  altogether  a  strangely  aberrant  form  of  seed-bud,  there  is 
formed,  not  merely  here,  but  at  the  opposite  extremity,  a  caecal,  sac  like 
appendix  (fig.  238.). 

Lastly,  in  the  SantalaceiB  it  emerges  from  and  lies  quite  free  outside 
the  micropyle  as  a  sac  of  varying  length.* 

The  formation  of  several  embryo-sacs  in  Viscum,  already  mentioned, 
is  at  present  peculiar  to  it.  Meyen  has  the  merit  of  first  directing  at- 
tention to  it,  and  almost  completely  unfolding  the  particulars.  In  the 
banning  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pedicel  of  Viscum  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous ;  by  c^yrees  an  abundance  of  fluid  is  secreted  between  the  cells 
lying  in  the  axis ;  they  separate  from  their  union,  and  a  kind  of  cavity 
is  formed  in  which  they  lie  loose.  This  I  formerly*!",  before  I  had  suf- 
ficient material  for  the  history  of  development,  erroneously  stated  to  be 
the  embryo-sac.  Two  or  three  of  the  loose  cells  in  this  cavity  then  ex- 
pand into  the  form  of  tubes,  which  gradually  displace  the  others  (fig.  222.). 
All  the  rest,  the  gradual  formation  of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  subsequent 
processes  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  agree  perfectly  with  those  of 
other  plants.  X  Only  in  a  few  cases  does  the  embryo-sac,  even  at  this 
period,  become  wholly  filled  with  cellular  tissue,  but  in  a  great  many 
plants  there  b^ins  at  this  time  (as  always  happens  later)  a  process  of 
cell -formation,  which  constantly  commences  at  the  circumference  of  the 
cavity,  and  proceeds  inwards ;  when  a  few  layers  of  cellular  tissue  have 
been  formed  in  this  way  upon  the  periphery,  they  represent  what  Mirbel 
has  called  the  quartine^  and  from  not  having  completely  traced  their  de- 
velopment, has  described  as  a  fourth  integument  formed  between  the 
iiQclear  membrane  and  the  embryo-sac.  It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
in  the  very  family  of  CrttcifertB  cited  by  Mirbel  is  easily  traced  in  the 
way  I  have  described  it.  There  can  be  no  question  of  integuments  here. 
T  will  merely  remark  in  passing  that  every  embryo-sac  subsequently  be- 
comes gradually  filled  with  cellular  tissue,  which  either  becomes  wholly 
displac^  by  the  advance  of  the  embryo  or  remains  as  endosperm  (al- 
bumen); whether  it  appears  some- 
what earlier  or  later  makes  no 
difference.  In  the  Conifera  cellu- 
lar tissue  is  likewise  formed  in  the 
embryo-sac,  which,  however,  be- 
eomes  so  arranged  that  from  three 
to  six  larger  cells  immediately 
beneath  the  part  turned  toward 
tbe  nuclear  papilla,  and  clothed 
wJy  by  the  embryo-sac  on  the  out- 

ttde,  become  especially   strongly 

^eloped.    The  layer  of  cellular 

tiiBoe  which   bounds  these  cells 

^nires  an  epithelial  aspect,  so 

^t  these  cells  appear  like  defi- 
nitely bounded  little  sacs  (Robert 

Brown's   corpuscula.)      I    have 

*  GriiBth  on  the  Ovule  of  Santalum,  Linn.  Trans.  toI.  xvlii. 

t  Wiegm.  Arddv,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  212. ;  Schleiden's  Ikit.  zur  Botanik,  toI.  i.  p.  21. 

\  Link  (Wicgm.  ArcliiT,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  393.),  in  opposing  DeCai*(ne*s  very  vahia- 

"*  Ahk$  ixetha,     A^  Seed-bud  in  longitudinal  section  ;  6,  nucleus  ;  c,  embryo-sac ; 
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traced  the  development  of  these  completely  in  this  way  in  our  indige- 
nous ConiferfBy  particularly  in  Pinus,  Abies,  LariXy  Taxus,  Thuja^ 
JuniperuSy  &c.  In  the  young  cells  in  the  embryo-sac  a  circulation  with 
reticular  currents  very  often  occurs  (e.  g.  in  Ceratophyllumy  NymphaOy 
Nuphavy  PediculariSy  &c.).  I  have  described  the  peculiar  forms  of  this 
in  Ceratophyllumy  at  length,  in  the  Linnasn. 


III.    Of  the    Transformation  and  Development  of  the  Parts  of  the 

Flowers  into  the  Fruit. 

§  163.  Through  manifold  changes  the  individual  parts  of  the 
fruit  are  developed  out  of  the  flower.  The  commenceiuent  of  all 
these  processes  is,  however,  principally  (in  the  natural  conditions  of 
plants,  as  wild,  always  ?)  connected  with  that  circumstance  which 
has  hitherto  been  usually  called  the  fecundation  of  plants.  Here  wc 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  explanation  and  ^^nt/fcaft'cin  of  the  phe- 
nomena therein  occurring,  but  with  the  morphological  develop- 
ment, which  comprehends  the  four  following  sections:  A,  The 
change  of  place  and  development  of  the  pollen  to  the  embryonal 
globule.  B,  Development  of  the  embryonal  globule  into  the  em- 
bryo. C,  The  perfecting  of  the  germen  and  seed  into  fruit  and 
seed.  D.  The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower  during  these  processes. 

A.     THE    CHANGE    OF    PLACE    AND   DEVEL6pMENT   OF    THE    POLLEN 

TO    Tin:    E>fBUY0NAL    GLOBULE. 

§  164.  As  soon  as  the  pollen  is  completely  formed  and  the  cells 
of  the  anthers  have  dehisced,  the  granules  are  brought  in  some 
mode  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  Loranthacea:  to  the  nuclear 
papilla,  in  the  ConifercB  and  CycadacecB  to  the  micropyle,  and  in 
other  plants  to  the  stigma;  or  lastly,  in  the  Asclepiadacea*  and  Apocy- 
nacecB,  to  the  points  of  the  stigmatic  body  >vhich  take  the  place  of  the 
stigma.  There  the  granules  lie  for  a  variable  time,  then  swell  up 
somewhat,  and  the  pollen-cell  grows  out  gradually  at  one  point  of 
its  periphery  into  a  filiform  cell   {tubus  pollinis,  tube  pollinique, 

ble  (but  begun  much  too  late)  researches  to  Meyen's  excellent  essays,  but  without  en- 
tering at  all  into  Meyen's  facts,  siiys.  —  *•  If  Meyen  had  continued  his  researches  far 
enough,  he  would  have  seen  his  error."  The  very  reverse,  applied  to  DeCaisne's,  would 
have  been  a  just  criticism.  Link  imagines  that  Meyen  has  not  thought  of  the  peri' 
carpium^  the  berry.  Has  Link  here  thought  of  the  juicy,  berry-like  seed  of  Punicaf 
As  if  the  pedicel  in  which  an  embryo  has  been  formed  may  not  become  berry-like  and 
juicy  as  the  pedicel  of  Anacardiuiiif  which  contains  no  embryo. 


f,  corpuscula  (R.  Br.);  t/,  simple  integument;  <7,  micropyle.  B,  Upper  part  of  the 
embryo-sac  seen  from  above  :  three  orifices  are  perceived,  formed  of  larger  cells,  cha- 
racterised by  the  cytoblasts  lying  exactly  externally.  C,  Upper  part  of  the  embrro- 
sac  in  longitudiual  section,  c,  £mbryo-sac ;  e,  corpusculum  (R.  Br.);  another,  on  th« 
right  side,  shows  through  the  cellular  tissue,  which  fills  the  embryo-sac. 
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hoyeau,  polleD-tubes,  budelU  poUtnici).  In  tlie  three  first-named  fa- 
miliea  this  penetrates  immediately  into  the  nuclear  papilla ;  in  the 
rest  it  follows  the  conducting  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  growing 
forth  on  its  surface,  sometimes  penetrating  through  its  loosened 
cells,  till  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  germen,  and  here  penetrates 
through  the  micropyle,  or  immediately  into  the  nuclear  papilla 
of  the  seed-bud. 

Whether  and  how  the  embryo  origin ates 
from  the  pollen-tube  is  in  the  first  place 
dependant  on  the  question,  whether  and 
how  the  pollen-tube  in  each  cnse  reaches 
the  micropyle  and  the  papilla  of  the 
nucleus  ;  and  it  is  important  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  facts  to  separate  the  two 
qnestiona  completely  from  each  other.  The 
first  question,  how  the  pollen-cell  deports 
itself  on  the  stigma,  I  believe  I  may  an- 
swer as  in  the  paragraph,  for  all  Phanero- 
gamia,  without  exception  ;  on  this  point,  I 
think,  the  facts  now  lying  before  us  can 
leare  no  doubt ;  it  were  rather  to  be  wished 
that  all  OUT  inductions  in  Botany  were  as 
well  supported.  For  the  illustration  of 
this  process  may  serve  a  preparation  of 
Heliantkemum  tUnticulatum  (fig.  252.),  in 
which  plant  I  have  not  nnfrequently  ex- 
tracted the  pollen-tube  free,  in  unbroken 
Gontinnity  from  the  pollen-grain  to  the 
seed>bud.  I  refer  also  to  Plate  IV.  figs. 
1 — 3.,  with  their  explanation.  However, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  to  the  purpose  to 
gi*e  a  review  of  the  obsert-stions  on  which 
my  statements  ore  founded.  In  the  fol- 
lowing plants  of  the  following  families  I 

have  traced    the    pollen-tube    from     the 

■tigma  into  the  micropyle  ;  in  those  marked 

with  an  asterisk  I  have  frequent,  isolated 

the  pollen-tube,    in    complete,   unbroken 

MttiDnity  from  the  pollen-granule  to  the  seed-bud. 


CB[ffeirineK>* 


Species. 
Larix  europfea,  Abies  pectinata,  albn,  ex- 

celsa,  Pimia  sylvestris,  uncinata. 
Taxu8baccatn,J»niperu3commimis,  sntiva, 

virginiana,    Thuja    oriental  is,    Callitris 

quadrivalvis. 


™  HJitmAtrntm  dtmtietJatian.  The  pisti),  in  lonjiitudinsl  sect! 
k,  »j\t ;  t,  Migma  [  d,  pollcn-gnnulet.  Ihe  lulm  of  which  descend  in 
M  tlM  wed-bud*. 
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MONOCOTTLEDONIL*. 


Families. 


Lemnacese. 

Pistiaceae. 

Aroidese. 

Typhaceae. 

Orontiace®. 

Najadeae. 


Alisroacese. 
Juncese. 
Philhydreae. 
LiliaceaB. 

—  PhormiacesB. 

—  Aloineae. 

—  Hemerocallidese. 

—  Asphodelefe. 

—  Tulipace«. 

Colchicaceae. 
BromeliacesB. 
Irideae. 

Hydrocharideie. 
Scitamineae. 

OrchidesD. 

—  Ophrydeae. 

—  Arethuseae. 

—  NeottiesB. 

PalmsB. 
Gramineae. 


Cyperaceae. 


Species. 

Lemua  gibba,  trisulca. 

Pistia  commutata,  obcordata. 

Ari    spec,  Cryptocoryne  spiralis,    Sauro- 

matum  guttatum.* 
Sparganium  natans. 
Pothos  reflexa,  Orontium  aquaticum.* 
Zannichellia  repens,  Potamogeton  lucens, 

heterophyllus,  CauliDia  fragilis,  Apono- 

geton  distachyon.* 
Alisma  Plantago. 
Luzula  pilosa. 
Philhydrum  laDUginosum. 

Phormium  tenax.* 

Gasteria  subverrucosa. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Funkia  coerulea. 

Eucomis  punctata. 

Tulipa  sylvestris*,  Breyniana*,   Tiipistni 

squalida. 
Colchicum  autumnale.* 
Tillandsia  amoena. 
Sisyrincliium  anceps,    Gladiolus   psittaei- 

nus.* 
Stratiotes  aloides. 
Canna  Scllowii,  Maranta  gibba,  Hedychium 

Gardnerianum. 

Orchis  morio*,  latifolia,  palustns. 

Epipactis  palustris. 

Neottia  pi  eta.  Goody  era  discolor,  Prescotis 

plantaginea. 
Chamaedorea  Schiedeana. 
Zea  mays,  Phleum  pratense,  Bromus  mollis, 

Elymus  arenarius,  Secale  cereale. 
Carex  acuta.* 


DICOTYLEDONE^. 


Nymphasaceas. 
Hanunculaceae. 

Papaveraceae. 


Cruci  ferae. 
Resedacea?. 
Passifloreae. 
CucurbitaceaB. 


Nuphar  luteura. 

Thalictrum  petaloideum,  Aeonitum  Nap^' 
lus. 

Papaver  Rhoeas,  Argemone  Hunnemanw, 
Chelidoniura  majus,  Sanguinaria  caD»- 
densis,  Eschscholzia  califomica. 

Mattbiola  incana,  Capsella  bursa-pastoris- 

Reseda  odorata. 

Passiflora  princeps. 

Pepo  macrocarpus,  Momordica  Elateriuffl' 
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DICOT  YLEDONB^ — {continued  ). 


Families, 
Cacteae. 
Santalaceae. 
Ceratophylleae, 
Podostemeas. 
Thymeleae. 
PhytolaccesB. 
Polygon  eae. 
Nyctagineae. 

LimnanthacesE:. 
Euphorbiaceee. 
Cistineae. 

Lineae. 

Tropaeoleae. 

Malvaceas. 

Sterculiaceae. 

Rosaceae. 

Amygdaleas. 

Leguminosae. 


Illecebreae. 

Scleranthaceae. 

Silenese. 

Alsineas. 

Callitrichace^e. 

Portulaceae. 

Staphyleaceae. 

Onagreae. 


Halorageas. 

Trapaceae. 

Loaseas. 

Plumbagineae. 

Rubiaceae. 

Umbelliferse. 

Stylidieae« 

Lentibulariae. 

Violaceae. 

Primulaceas. 

Ericeae. 

Pedalineae. 

Labiatae. 

Boragineae. 

QrobancheaB. 

Scrophulari  neac. 

—  Salpiglossidcae. 

—  Digitalese. 


Species. 
Cereus  grandiflorus. 
Thesium  intermedium,  linophyllum. 
Ceratophyilum  demersum. 
Podostemon  ceratophyilum. 
Daphne  Mezereum,  alpina. 
Phytolacca  decandra,* 
Polygonum  orientale,  divaricatum, 
Mirabilis  Jalapa,   longiflora*,  Oxybaphus 

chileusis. 
Limnanthes  Douglasii. 
Euphorbia  pallida. 
Helianthemum     lasiocarpum  *,     denticula- 

tum*,  mutabile.* 
Linum  pallescens. 
Tropaeolum  raajus. 

Hibiscus  Trionum,  Lavatera  thuringiaca. 
Theobroma  Cacao. 
Rubus  caesius. 
Prunus  Armeniaca,  Padus. 
Cicer  arietinum,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  Tetra- 

gonolobus  purpureus,  Baptisia  exaltata, 

Lupini  spec 
Spergula  pentandra. 
Scleranthus  perennis. 
Lychnis  dioica,  Saponaria  officinalis. 
Alsine  media. 
Callitriche  stagnalis. 
Calandrinia  speciosa. 
Staphylea  pinnata. 
CEnothera   Sellowii,   viroinea,    crassipes*, 

Simsiana,   rhizocarpa,  Epilobium  hirsu- 

tum. 
Hippuris  vulgaris,  Myriophyllum  spicatum. 
Trapa  natans. 

Loasa  bryoniaefolia,  Mentzelia  hispida. 
Armeria  vulgaris. 
Galium  Aparine. 
Peuccdanum  officinale. 
Stylidium  adnatum. 
Pinguicula  vulgaris. 
Viola  tricolor, 
Hottonia  palustris. 
Monotropa  Hypopitys. 
Martynia  diandra. 
Salvia  bicolor. 

Echium  vulgare,  Symphytum  officinale. 
Lathraea  Squamaria. 

Salpiglossis  hybrida. 
Chelone  rosea. 
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DicoTYLEDONE-fi — {continued). 
Families.  Species, 

Scrophularineae : 

—  Khinanthese.  Pedicularis   palustris,    Melampyrum    pra- 

tense. 

—  Veroniceae.  Veronica  hederaefolia,  serpyllifolia. 
Solan eae.  Datura  Tatula.* 
Polemoniaceae.                          Phlox  paniculata. 
Cuscutaceae.  Cuscuta  europaea. 

Gentianeae.  Gentiana  lutea. 

Apocjneae.  Vinca  rosea,  minor,  Nerium  Oleander. 

Asclepiadeas.  Asclepias  pulchra,    CTnanchum   nigrum, 

Stapelia  deflexa,  Asterias. 
Campanulaceas.  Campanula  Medium*,  rapunculoides. 

Compositae.  Achillea  Eupatorium,  Hypochoeris  radicata, 

Carduus  nutans.* 

To  the  preceding  list  I  must  subjoin  the  following  observations :  — 
Pistia  commutata  I  examined  in  dried  specimens ;  Pistia  obcordata, 
Cryptocoryne  spiralis,  and  Podostemon  ceratophyUum  in  specimens 
which  had  been  preserved  in  spirit.  Otherwise  the  list  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  enumeration  of  certiiin  examples,  since,  during  the  last 
year  or  two  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to  continue  any 
longer  the  formerly  rigidly  kept  list  concerning  this  one  fact,  which  is 
already  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  it ;  and  I  must  have  named  a  great  number 
of  additional  families  and  species  from  memory,  which  I  do  not  consider 
to  the  purpose.  The  majority  of  the  foregoing  observations  were  made 
in  Berlin,  and  I  made  use  of  my  uncle  Horkel  constantly  as  a  testis 
omrii  exceptione  inajor,  and  therefore  most  of  the  facts  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  certified  by  him  also,  as  he  has  already  openly  stated.*  From 
other  quarters  come  the  following  confirmations.  In  the  first  place.  Bob. 
Brown  for  the  Asclepiadacece  and  Orchidacece ;  Wydler  for  the  species  of 
Scrophularia,  Griffith  for  the  Santalacece.  Brongniart's  observations 
also,  of  the  pollen-tube  hanging  from  the  micropyles  may  now  be  added 
to  these,  although  he  had  a  different  view  of  their  origin ;  consequently 
the  families  of  the  CucurbitacecB,  Polygonacece,  Euphorbiaceie  and  Con- 
volvulacecc  ;  further,  Amici  for  Yucca  gloriosa  and  many  other  plants 
not  specially  named  by  him ;  lastly,  Meyen  must  be  named,  although, 
in  the  whole  of  his  somewhat  confused  exposition  of  fecundation  and 
formation  of  embryos,  he  constantly  speaks  of  the  universality  of  the 
descent  of  the  pollen-tube,  but  does  not  mention  one  single  plant  de- 
finitely in  which  he  had  actually  observed  it :  on  the  other  hand,  he  cites 
a  large  number  of  plants  of  the  above-named  families,  as  well  as  of  some 
others,  in  which  he  had  observed  the  pollen-tube  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
cropylc. 

Easy  as  the  observation  is  in  some  families,  it  is  very  difficult  in 
others  ;  not  only  the  same  circumstances  occur  here  as  in  the  tracing  of 
the  canal  of  the  style  from  the  stigma  to  the  cavity  of  the  germen,  but 
it  requires  very  much  greater  delicacy  and  skill  in  manipulation,  to  lay 
the  conducting  tissue  bare  in  large  pieces  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  conveniently  separated  under  a  simple  microscope,  and  the  i)ollen- 
tubes  be  extricated.     While  in  some  plants,  Orchidace^e,  Datura,  QSno- 

•  Monatsberichtc  der  Berliner  Academic  dcr  Wissenschaflen,  Aug.  1886. 
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Iltcra,  Uelianthemum,  (fig.  251.),  I  jileJge  myself  to  luy  Uare  the  tube 
from  the  stigma  to  the  sccd-bud  in  a  few  miiiuti^s,  whicli  plants  I  select 
annually  for  demons  I  rati  on  in  my  Iiectures,  in  others  I  have  often  dis- 
sected a  week,  and  even  a  fortnight,  from  eaily  till  iate,  before  I  once 
succeeded  in  perceiving,  with  full  certainty,  tlie  whole  course  of  the 
pollen-tube.  Nay,  sometimes  my  obscrvutjous  have  remained  quite  im- 
jierfeet  in  one  year,  and  only  been  completed  by  resuming  tbem  in  the 
fuUowing.  I  remark  this  here,  bei-ausc  1  Had  that  many  imagine  the 
matter  to  be  very  easy,  and  when  they  have  not  succeeded  in  the  first 
attempt,  think  at  once  their  negntive  observation  has  sufflcisnt  value  to 
set  aside  the  assertion  of  others,  while  it  only  bears  testimony  to  tiieir 
want  of  skill  or  impatience,  and  this  indeed  most  decidedly.*  The  best 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  cut  from  the  a\is  of  tlie  entii'e  pistil,  with  a 
brood,  sharp  knife  (I  always  use  a  rnzor),  a  lamella,  not  too  delicate,  so 
tlmt  the  section  may  coutain  part  of  the  stigma  and  the  conducting  tissue, 
as  perfect  as  possible,  down  to  the  seed-bud.  This  section  must  then  he 
brought  under  the  simple  microscope,  and  the  whole  of  tlie  pulkn-lubcs 
present  separated  with  the  needle  from  the  cellular  tissue  on  wliichtliey 
lie,  beginning  at  the  stigma  and  proceeding  to  the  seed-buds  ;  then  the 
funiculus  of  these  is  to  be  cut  away  from  the  spoimophore,  taking  care 
not  to  cut  through  the  pollen-tubes  at  the  same  time,  and  the  attempt 
made  to  separate  the  single  tubes  from  each  other  until  you  are 
guided  by  one  of  these  to  the  micropyle.  One  must  frequently  be  con- 
tent to  perform  the  operation  piecemeal,  by  examining,  one  after  ano- 
ther, as  long  pieces  as  possible  of  the  conducting  tissue,  from  the  stigma 
to  (he  aeed-buds,  and  thus  to  make  sure  of  the  complete  descent  of  the 
)iollen-tube.  The  search  fur  and  tracing  of  the  tubes  is  most  facilitated, 
especially  tti  the  Dichogamete,  MonScisite,  and  Diactslte,  by  applying  the 
pollen  of  recently -burst  anthers  to  a  perfectly  developed  stigma,  and 
then  examining  at  difTcrent  periods.  Tlie  time  required  to  complete  the 
process  of  growth  varies  very  much  :  in  the  style  of  Cereui  grandifionis, 
nine  inches  long,  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube  reaches  the  seed-bud  in  a 
few  hours ;  in  that  of  (Jolchicvm  aulamnalr,  of  thirteen  inches  long,  in 
about  twelve  hours;  in  otiiers  it  is  often  weeks  before  it  has  traversed 
the  very  short  distance.  Besides,  the  pollen ^anules,  which  are  also 
onen  carried  to  the  stigma  at  different  times,  do  not  all  grow  down 
ntnullanei>usly.  Finally,  the  persistence  of  the  upper  end,  whicli  still 
sticks  or  did  stick  in  the  pollen -granule,  varies  much  ;  while  in  some 
))l*iits  the  pollen-tube  remains  jierceptiljle  in  its  whole  length  for  weeks, 
ui  Others  it  dies  away  above  almost  as  fast  as  it  grows  below.  In  plants 
of  which  the  stigmatic  fluid  hardens  into  a  kind  of  membrane,  the  por- 
tion of  the  lube  between  this  membrane  and  the  pollen -granule  ortcii 
remains  visible  for  a  long  time,  while  the  portion  from  the  membrane  to 

•  This  difficultj  in  the  invratigaliun.  whith  only  occurs  in  certain  case*,  ii  by 
no  niwn*  the  leaian  irliy  in  llli^  tlie  moM  iinimrUnt  o!  all  iludiem  from  ISiS,  whE'ii 
Ifac  qucsliun  was  raised  by  Amiei's  dticoveriea,  lo  1849,  onlv  G*e,  bit  five,  men  oan  be 
Bamed  who  have  conlriliiited  to  its  j 
to  all  deeper  and  reallf  «cientilic  i 
the  irhDU  questiuii  ii  tb 
WuelureleH  membiaue,  i 
mcBibmue  in  Nj/mpKita,  h 
\«g  lo  Bronitnliirt,  it  is  «. 
ifae  trouble  mice  (o  look  ii 
or  refiite  tlronguiarts upin 
of  natural  Micnce  ? 
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e  growing  extremity  soon  ilecays,    e.  g.  in  Xyniphiea,  AtimtUu,  he. 

lie  iliflercnceB  Bintcd  render  it  wholly  impossible  to  givn  sftfe  iadici- 

I  tions  a  priori  for  all  plants.     Patience  is  necesMry,  not  to  be  friglitei»«l 

I  by  fiequent  abortive  ntlempts,  till  we  have  learned  frnin  the  plnnt  iiself 

I  its  peculiarity  :  whoever  fans  not  this  patience  will  nut  do  fur  au  lavcs- 

ligfttor  of  nature. 

Many  have  i-eferred  to  anothtT  difSuulty  in  the  nbservatioD  of  tlit 
pollen-lube,  wbicli,  from  my  own  investigations,  cannot  at  all  be  cotisidernl 
as  such,  namtly,  the  possible  eonfuaioii  of  tliu  rells  with  tlu'  condoi.'tiiig 
tiBBUB  lor  the  pollen-tubca.  1  have  never  yet  met  with  a  plant  in  whieh 
,  such  a  mistake  waa  possible ;  the  cells  of  the  ronilucting  liesne  arv 
always  twice  or  three  times  as  thick  as  the  pollen-tubes  uf  ttict  sarae 
plunt :  in  no  plant  are  those  ctlls  longer  than  very  much  elongated  par- 
enchyma-cells, i.  e.  about  one-tenth  of  a  line,  nnd  therefore  every  poUvn- 
I  tube  may  be  recognised  at  onte  by  the  continuity  of  llie  cavliy  tliroagb 
,  longer  troets.  The  lament  over  the  possibility  of  that  error  baa  ariwn 
solely  from  very  bad  methods  of  investigation.  Ue  whn  lakes  an 
impregnated  plant,  and  hnatily  examines  a  longitudinal  section  from  lh« 
style,  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  he  has  an  dongated  cell  or  n  pallen- 
tube  before  him  ;  but  —  and  this  is  the  only  proper  way  —  he  who  Sn» 
traces  the  development  of  the  pistil  in  all  its  (larts  up  to  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  then,  well  acquainted  with  the  existing  eondilioiii 
examines  an  impr^naled  pistil,  perceives  in  a  moment  what  ne* 
elements  have  entered  into  the  style,  and  cannot  imagine  the  posalUlitr 
infusion  of  the  pollen-tubes  with  the  conducting  tissue.  Laslly,  1 
must  confirm  the  opinion  which  Uorkel  haH  eipressed,  that  Itob.  Urown's 
"  rnucou!  tubes"  are  nothing  else  hut  the  pollen-tubes,  the  cnnm-Ction  of 
which  willi  the  pollen-grain  is  already  destroyed.  Within  a  rcrtMia 
time  af^er  impregnation  all  the  |Hillen-lubes  of  ihe  Orchidacea  bcconw 
mucous  tubes,  because  they  begin  to  decay  from  without  inwurd. 

Meyen  says  that  he  has  fretiuently  seen  branched  pollen-tubi-s :  I  have 

I    nover  met  with  them,  but  I  consider  them  very  possible.     Only  In  tlw 

neighbourhood  of  the  seed-bud,  or  quite  inside  the  inicropylc,  1  have 

Bonietimes  seen  a  very  short  blind  lateral  branch  given  otT  by  a  pollen- 

t  tul)e,  nnd,  in  general,  the  otherwise  pretty  smooth  and  cylindrical  lutws 

here  very  frequently  exhibit  irregular  curves  and  varicosities.     In  the 

1  «BrIiest  stage  of  formstion  of  the  tube,  the  contents  of  the  pnllen-Iuhe 

'   usually  exhibit  an  active  eireulalion.'wliieh,  however,  soon  censes ;  by 

I  degrees  the  contents  becomes  concentrated  down  into  the  u]>ex  of  llw 

tube,  partly  unaltered,  partly  chemically  ehniiged  into  other  »iatt«r*i 

often  dissolved  into  a  perlectly  transpannt  wnn-xy  fluid. 

s  weJl-known  that  the  pollen-granules  swell  up  and  hurst  tttrongli 
endusmose  in  water,  and  the  coagulating  contents  ore  eoiiticd  in  m 
intestine -like  form,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  forumtiun  uT  tlie 
tube  on  the  stigma  ;  on  the  other  hand,  true  lubes  may  be  obtnin»l  from 
almost  every  kind  of  pollen,  for  clearer  observation  than  is  genonitly 
jiossible  on  those  taken  from  the  stigma,  by  laying  them  in  the  awwn 
juice  which  is  secreted  by  some  plants,  e.  g.  in  the  nectary  ol'  ihu  Crown- 
inijieriul,  the  abundant  nectar  of  lloifa  camiifit,  tta.,  or  somoiimeji  vxva 
merely  in  suIHciently  concentrated  solution  of  sugar  or  diluted  hnncy. 
In  these  it  usually  is  easy  to  sec  the  circulation  of  the  contents  of  tfce 
p'llli-n-ccll  ill  the  formation  of  the  tube,  first  observed  by  Aniiei. 
Witltout  human  liileHei-unce  aUo,  j>olleii-gralna,  wliieli  come  accidentally 
in  (.■^^^^■k  acetar,  ivndily  Hcnd  out  tubes,  and  we  oFUin  And  •!  Um 
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base  of  the  flower  a  whole  mass  of  confervoid  web,  which  cunsi^^ts  of 
entangled  pollen-tubes  emitted  in  this  manner.  Nay,  in  the  anthers  of 
the  AritttolockiaciBy  which  usually  secret^j  some  sweet  juice,  the  pollen  not 
unfrequently  emits  tubes,  which  then,  as  I  believe  to  have  seen,  come  by 
chance  over  the  border  of  the  anther  on  to  the  stigma,  and  so  descend 
into  the  cavity  of  the  germen  without  waiting  for  the  insects  which  here 
so  abundantly  assist. 

History  and  Criticism, 

In    many  plants   the    pollen*  tubes   are   so   striking,   even  by   their 
mass,   that,   although  every   possible  opinion    but   the   true   one   was 
entertained  as  to    the   behaviour    of  the  pollen    to  the   stigma,    they 
could    not   have   been   wholly   overlooked,     if   it   had   only    happened 
to  the  few   microscopic  observers  of  the  eighteenth  century  to   have 
examined  the  localities  in  which  they  occur.      Horkel  (op,  cit.)  has 
colleeted   the   earliest   traces  of  observation   of  them  :    Aniici*   made 
the  discovery  that  a  tube  is  emitted  by  the  pollen-granule  and  penetrates 
between  the  papillse  of  the  stigma;  and  was  also  the  first  who  traced 
the  pollen -tube  from  the  stigma  to  the  micropyle,  probably  in   Vticca 
giariosa.  f     In  the  interval  between  these  observations,  however,  Brong- 
niart:^  had  made  known  his  far  more  comprehensive  researches,  in  which 
he  observed  the  pollen-tube  everywhere  on  the  stigma,  and  in  many 
plants  as  torn  extremities  hanging  out  from  the  micropyle.     These  two 
torn  ends  were  then  united  by  Rob.  Brown§  (1831,   1832,  1833)  in 
applying  Amici's  discovery,  with  his  well-known  profundity  and  accuracy, 
to  two  of  the  most  widely  distinct  families,  the  Asclepiadacece  and  Orchi- 
dacea^  and  in  both  he  placed  the  growth  of  the  pollen-tube  into  the  seed  - 
bud  beyond  doubt.    I  myself  have  extended  Rob.  Brown*s  observations  to 
a  great  number  of  families,  and  these  observations,  confirmed  by  Horkel, 
were  made  known  by  him  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  August  1836,  and  by  me  in  Wiegmann's  Archives  for  1837 
(vol.  1.  p.  312.  et  seq,).     Ilorkel's  paper  appears  to  have  remained  wholly 
unnoticed,  and  thence  many  may  have  thought  that  they  might  quietly 
let  aside  my  observations,  to  put  their  crude  observations,  or  often  mere 
cpinions,  in  their  place.     Nevertheless,  I  might  leave  mine  to  themselves 
18  incontestible,   under  the  segis  of  observers  like  Amicii  Rob.  Brown, 
tod  HorkeL      Finally,  "\Vydler||  of  Bern  observed  the  descent  of  the 
poUen-tube  and  its  entry  into  the  seed-bud  in  several  species  of  Scro- 
pkfdaria  ;  and  Meyen  likewise  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  existing 
obienrations,  without  specially  naming  the  plants  in  which  he  had  com- 
pletely traced  the  pollen-tube,  but  giving  abundance  of  matter  in  the 
ihape  of  observation  of  the  entry  of  undoubted  pollen-tubes  into  the 
ttieropyle.     Thus  the  fact,  that  in  all  Phanerognmia  the  pollen-tubes 
^ttoend  to  the  seed-bud  was  admitted  as  a  law,  till  recently  Hartig^ 
^ipears  to  have  intended  to  upset  the  whole  matter.     In  the  first  place,  it 
Ctonot  but  awaken  a  prejudice  against  his  book,  that  instead  of  relating 
inbiuMd  and  accurately-observed  facts,  he  at  once  spins  out  a  new  so- 

*  Mem.  di  Soe.  Ital.  t.  xii.  pp.  S5S— S57.  (182.*3). 
t  Ann  da  Sc.  Nat.  ▼.  xxi.  p.  331.  (1830) 

iMIm.  Mir  la  Gin^ration  et  le  D^veloppemciit  de  TEmhryon^  &c.     Paris,  1827. 
Obwrvations  on  tlie  Oigans  and  Mode  of  recundation  in  Orcliidcae  and  Asclc- 
PNtnu    London,  1833. 
I  Biblii:theque  Univeri.  dc  Geneve,  Oct  1838. 
T  Kaue  Thiorit  der  JBefiruchtung  der  PHanzen.  &c.     Rrun^xrick,  1842. 
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styled  theory,    and,    moreover,    gives  an  extensive   new   terminology. 
Hartig  certainly  speaks  of  many  new  discoveries,  but  if  one  looks  into  the 
matter,  not  one  single  fact  is  found  which  was  not  better  understood  before. 
The  complete  uselessness  of  this  book  to  the  advancement  of  our  science 
follows  from  two  circumstances :  in  the  first  place,  the  author's  total 
ignorance  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  of  what  lias  been  established 
by  those  who  have  worked  in  the  science  before  him  ;  in  the  second 
place,  Hartig  evidently  has  not  the  necessary  skill  in  manipulation,  nor 
a  correct  method.     Therefore  his  whole  work  in  fact  only  says,  "  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  tracing  the  pollen-tubes  in  the  generality  of  plants;" 
on  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  sought  partly  in  the  wrong  places, 
and  partly  (as  in  the  Dichogamous  flowers)  at  the  wrong  time ;  hereupon 
he  at  once  assumed  a  new  mode  of  fecundation,  where  he  saw  the  pollen- 
granules  lie  and  dry  up,  or  emit  imperfect  tubes.     Hartig  has  himself 
such  clear  and  correct  reasoning  in  his  Introduction,  that  be  may  be 
readily  confuted  by  it.     He  states  the  question  thus  :  Can  the  rudiment 
of  the  embryo  lie  sometimes  in  the  pollen-tube,  and  in  others  in  the 
germen,  in  the  seed-bud?  and  with  perfect  right  answers  in  the  n^ative; 
since  there  exist  no  grounds  for  assuming  such  a  planless  uncertainty  in 
nature.     Then  Hartig  proceeds:  If  now  an  undoubted  case  exists,  in 
which  the  embryo  cannot  originate  from  the  pollen-tube,  its  origin  from 
that  is  consequently  to  be  universally  denied.     This  is  quite  right  too, 
only,  from  the  greater  value  and  easier  proof  of  positive  assertions,  it 
would  be  better  to  state  the  matter  the  reverae  way.     If,  namely,  the 
origin  of  the  embryo  from  the  pollen-tube  has  been  observed  undoubtedly 
in  but  one  case,  the  matter  is  decided,  and  all  apparently  opposing  facts 
fall  into  the  class  of  imperfect  observations.     Such  eases  actually  do 
exist,  even  if  I  disregard  my  own  observations,  quite  clear  and  admitting 
of  no  other  signitication  ;  Wydler  has  furnished  in  ScrophtUaria,  and 
Meyen   in  Frilillaria    imperialis,    the    most  complete    testimony,   and 
Meyen's  observation   is  especially  the  more  decisive,  that  he,  starting 
from  a  pre-conceived  notion,  neither  expected  such  a  result  from  the 
investigation,   nor  could  admit  it,   and  therefore  took    every  pains  to 
explain  away  those  facts  which  he  was  much   too  candid  to  suppress. 
Thus  is  the  question  decided  on  the  ground  which   Hartig  himself  has 
given.     He  thinks,  however,  he  can  give  the  decision  quite  the  other 
way,  in  ignorance  of  those  facts  and  referring  to  his  observations  of 
Companulay  as  he  himself  owns,  the  sole  sure  prop  of  his  different 
theory.     This  pillar,  however,  is  very  weak  ;  the  peculiar  behaviour  of 
the  collecting  hairs,  observed  long  before  his  researches,  has  nothing  8t 
nil  to  do  with  fecundation,  or,  at  most,  only  so  far  that  in  the  retraction 
of  the  hairs  the  greater  part  of  the  pollen  becomes  stripped  off  them,  aini 
thus  exposed  loose  to  the  wind  and  insects,  which  transport  it  to  the 
stigma.*     The  fecundation  of  the  Campanulacece  takes  place  in  qaitca 
different  way.     By  industrious  and  patient  search  I  have  always  found 
the  pollen-tubes  on  the  stigma  and  at  the  micropyle  in  the  Campanulaeea; 
in  C.  Medium  and  rapunculoides  I  have  traced  them  the  whole  way;  in 
the  former  it  is  not  even  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  whole  tube  in 
unbroken  continuity.     I  doubt  not  too,  that  Hartig,  who  is  earnest  an<i 
zealous  in  science,  will  before  long  become  convinced  of  the  untenable 
nature  of  his  imaginary  theory,     I  consider  it  quite  superfluous  to  enter 
further  into  Hartig's  views,  since  the  whole  relates  merely  to  imperfect 

♦  Wilaon  (  Mobl  und  Schlechtenduhrs  Bot   Zcitg.  vol.  i.   pp.  382.  and  870.)b«s»l<» 
fbipwrvcked  his  skill  in  observation  on  the  collecting  hairs  of  the  CampaMnlacta, 
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perception  of  facts  long  since  better  understood.  Hartig  has  attempted 
a  rather  unfortunate  defence  of  his  "  theory."*  I  think  that  1  have 
wholly  settled  the  matter  in  my  answer.f 

§  165.  The  pollen-tube^  which  has  arrived  in  the  seed-bud  in 
the  manner  above  stated,  cither  at  once  meets  the  embryo-sac,  or 
penetrates  through  the  intercellular  passages  of  the  ceUular  tissue 
of  the  nuclear  papilla,  which  becomes  somewhat  more  lax  about 
this  time  through  a  secretion,  till  it  reaches  the  embryo-sac 

The  next  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  of  the  end  of  the  pollen- 
tube  inside  the  embryo-sac  as  a  cylindrical  or  ovate  utricle  of 
variable  length,  which  has  a  round  closed  extremity  toward  the 
cavity,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  runs  up  open  into  the 
pollen-tube ;  the  extremity  soon  swells  up,  either  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  utricle  produced  by  it  (embryonal  vesicle,  kehnbUischeii) 
consists  of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  tube  within  the  cmbryo- 
sacy  or  so  that  between  this  utricle  and  the  ai)ex  of  the  embryo-sac 
there  remains  a  cylindrical  piece,  of  variable  length,  the  embryo- 
phore  (keimtrcMer,  emhryotrdger,  Jilamentum  sitspensorium,  ^lament 
suspenseur^  Imrbel).  The  cellular  tissue  is  developed  in  the 
interior  of  the  pollen-tube,  cytoblasts  originating  and  cells  being 
developed  from  them.  Since  new  cells  originate  inside  these  cells, 
and  so  forth,  the  embryonal  vesicle,  by  gradual  increase  of  size 
and  reabsorption  of  the  parent-cells,  at  last  becomes  a  little  globular 
or  ovate  cellular  corpuscule.  The  pollen-tube  is  usually  constricted 
and  closed  outside  the  embryo-sac  at  the  same  time,  and  becomes 
absorbed;  frequently  also,  especially  where  an  embryophorc  or 
saspcnsor  exists,  the  embryonal  vesicle  itself  becomes  constricted 
and  detached,  and  tlien  lies  perfectly  free  in  the  apex  of  the 
embryo-sac. 

The  investigation  of  the  processes  described  in  these  paragraphs  is 
without  doubt,  next  to  the  origin  of  new  cells  in  crowded  parenchyma, 
the  most  difficult  task  in  Botany.     Since  I  made  those  facts  known,  a 
great  deal  has  indeed  been  said  on  the  matter ;  but  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  botanists,  only  a  few  have  made  careful  investigatious  of  the  kind. 
The  following  are  the  plants  in  which  I  have,  up  to  this  tinie^  completely 
eiamined  the  formation  of  the  embryonal  vesicle  from  the  end  of  the 
pollen-tube,  in  such  a  manner  that  I  have  extracted  the  already  per- 
fectly distinct  embryonal  vesicle,  perceptible  in  the  embryo-sac,  in  com- 
pletely uninjured  continuity  with  pollen-tube,  still  existing  at  loa<^t  outside 
the  naclens,  quite  free,  —  and  afterwards  traced  the  origin  of  the  eni« 
fvyonal  globule,  by  the  formation  of  cells  in  the  embryonal  vesicle  :  — 

Pkormium  ienaXy  Eucomis  punctata^  Sisi/rinchium  anceps,  Stratiotcs 
■faiffef^  Canna  SeUowii^  Maranta  gibha^  Orchis  Aforio  (Piute  V.  figs.  10, 
l\.\Uiti/oiia  (Plate  VI.  figs.  1, 2.),  paltistris,  Zea  Mai/s,  Nuphar  Intcum, 
Mmtnordica  Elaterium  (Plate  VI.  figs.  9  —  11.),  Daphne  Meze.reum^  Phy- 
^okcea  decandra,  Pdlygonum  orientate,  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  hngifloray 

*  ilartigt  Beit,  inr  Entwickhiogsgcschichtc  dvr  Pflaiizcn.     Hcrlin,  1813. 

t  Die  neucm  Einwiirfe  gegeu  xncinc  Lchrc  von  dcr   Hcfruchtung>  &c.     I^cipsic, 
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j.imntmfttr  7*pmfidmsii^  Linum  pallcscenSy  Trop4Bolum  fnajus,  Cicer  arte- 
nmtu^    '^ULiijim   rmigariSy   (Enothera    vimineaj   cr€usipesy   rhiz4)carpa 
'^ur  '^^^nrs.T,  8.),  Martynia  diandra  (Plate  VL  figs.  5,  6.),   Salvia 
tar^^r    TTiue  VL  fig5.  3,  4.),  Lathrcea  SquamariOy  Veronica  hedertpfolia^ 
Mr^Hmiifi/^MA^    IVdicmlaris  palustris,    Cynanchum   nigrum^    Campanula 
il/i/ttMk  Titr^iQomia  expansa,  Epilobium  hirsutum  (Plate  Y.  figs.  7,  8.). 
I:l  3Z2iJiT  ol*  these  plants  I  have  laboured  in  vain  for  many  years ;  in 
-^vun;  I  suiTi*  o^fieiier  succeeded  in  observing  the  whole  process  without 
31^  pt.'^buicT  of  deception :  I  have  never  yet  found  any  plants  in  which 
w  <^^x>erv  id<xi  is  so  easy,  that  I  could  say  that  I  could  at  any  time 
pKfitn*  :a«e  lieve&ary  dissection  with  certainty  ;  I  have  found  it  easiest 
Fa  iIj9^'t\*inK  VtromicOy  Pedicularis,  and  the  Orchidacea,     If  Santalum 
it&mm  were  at  our  command,  we  should  probably  have  a  plant  in  which 
wif  could  at  any  time  demonstrate  the  process  with  certainty.     Perfect 
coadrmation  of  tlie  main  point,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the  end  of  the 
poUea-tube  into  the  embryo  through  internal  processes  of  vegetation, 
Itive  been  furnished  by  Wydler*  in  some  species  of  Scrophularioy  by 
Meyenf  in  Fritillaria  imperialis  and    Tulipa,  and  by  Gelesnoff  J  in 
Amygdalus  persica,  Iberis  amara  and  umbellata.     The  observation  of 
Meyen  is  the  better  evidence  that  it  came  certainly  quite  unsought  for ; 
since  it   is  alone  quite  sufficient  to  refute  his  very  artificial,  and,  I  will 
openly  confess,  to  me  thorouglily  incomprehensible^,  explanation  of  his 
other  less  perfect  observations.     The  figures  37 — 43.  Plate  XIII.,  from 
Alsine  mediuy  of  Meyen,  also  agree  tolerably  perfectly  with  my  observa- 
tions, only  I  do  not  rightly  know  what  to  make  of  figures  38  to  41.    I 
must  confess  that  it  has  hitherto  always  appeared  to  me  impossible  to 
prepare  it  free  in  so  early  a  condition  in  Alsine  media,  and  these  obser- 
vations do  not  at  all  agree  with  Meyen's  explanation  ;  moreover,  figs. 
21 — 23.  from  Draha  verna,  Vifr,  34.  from  Orchis  Morio,   ^g.  44.  from 
Jlelianthcmum  canariensey   fig.  48,   49.  from  the  same  plant,  only  the 
order  is  evidently  different ;  fig.  49  is  an  earlier  condition,   fig.  48  the 
commencement   of  the   constriction    of    the    pollen-tube;    lastly,    also, 
(Poly embryonic,  &c.,  Plate  I.),   from  Viscum  album,  on   which  I  wiU 
merely  notice  that  fig.  8.  is  evidently  later  impregnated,  and  an  earher 
stage  of  formation  than  fig.   7.,  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
membrane  of  the  embryo-sac  is  not  yet  completely  absorbed,  and  there- 
fore still  surrounds  the  contained  cells  with  a  smooth  outline.     All  the 
rest  of  Meyen's  figures  exhibit  only  later  conditions,  after  the  separation 
of  the  pollen-tube  outside  the  embryo-sac,  often  even  after  the  separation 
of  the  germinal  vesicle  inside  it.    Lastly,  Griffith§  has  instituted  researches 
on  this  process  in  Santalum  album,  and  indeed  earlier,  before  my  obser- 
vations were  made  known  ;  unfortunately,  he  evidently  had  not  a  good 
microscope  at  his  command,  and  he  is  candid  enough  not  to  describe,  or 
draw  as  definitely  seen,  any  tiling  which  remained  indistinct  to  hini. 
Santalum   album   is   certainly   a   most   advantageous   plant   for  these 
researches.      The   allied   species   of  Thesium   present   great  difficult/. 
On  the  other  hand,  Martins ||,  in  the  year  1844,  published  the  following 
passage  of  a  letter  from  Griffith :  "  A  year  ago  I  sent  an  extended  essay 

♦  Imc,  cit. 

^  I^ytiologie,  toI.  iii. ;  and  Uehcr  den  Befruclitiingsact  und  die  Pulvembrionie,  &<• 

'"«,  1  Ma 

Qotan.  Zcitung,  vol.  i.  p.  841. 

I^  tht  Ovuhim  iif  Santalunn  album.  Trans,  lloy.  Soc.  vol.  xviii. 
~  gel*  Anaeig.  No.  cxliiL  p.  107. 
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on  fecundation  to  tlin  Linntcnn  Society,  in  which  Sclileiden's  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  embryo  from  llic  i>ollen-tube  is  coiilirrocd.  The  observa- 
ttona  in  Sanlatam  are  ihe  most  eurc.  In  Loraitlhus  the  potlen-Iiihes 
undoublcfily  trnverae  the  whole  embryo-enc" 

After  this  exposition,  I  roust  now  regard  the  formntion  of  tlie  embryo 
from  the  pollen-tube  as  completely  established,  and  ohaervations  dia- 
ngreeing  with  this  can  herenfter  only  be  of  value  if  tliey  nt  once  com- 
pletely explain  the  cause  how  an  error,  of  course  not  absolutely  inipo^sihle, 
could  conceivably  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  so  various,  truth-aeat^'hing, 
and,  with  respect  to  Meyen  in  partii;ular,  certainly  unprijudiced  olt- 
serrers.  But  if  science  is  actually  to  advance,  all  bolilly-eKpressed 
fancies,  based  on  n  few  imperfect  observations,  in  total  ij;Qor»nce  of 
what  has  been  done  before,  must  be  wholly  excluded.  This  especially 
applies  to  the  trifling,  though  very  pretentiously  delivered,  new  researchea 
of  Amici.*  It  'n  very  sad,  that  in  a  whole  association  of  naturalists  there 
was  not  a  single  one  who  had  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  imperfection 
of  this  essay,  or,  nt  all  events,  espresscd  it.  See  my  observations  on  that 
Essay  in  the  "  Flora.*'!' 

With  regard  to  particular  points  in  the  processes  described,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  may  yet  be  raised.     In  the  first  place,  the  mutual 
behnriour  of  the  embryo-sac  and  the  pollen-tube  is  by  no  means  perfectly 
cleared  up  yet  by  observation.     It  remains  undecided,  in  certain  cases, 
whether  the  membrane  of  the  embryo-sac,  which  in  this  way  becomes 
jnished  inward  and  forms  an  investment  over  llie  npex  of  the  pollen- 
tube,  does  not  subsequently  perhaps  become  dissolved  and  absorbed,  so 
that  the  pollen-tube  actually  penetrates  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
embrj-o-sac,  which  is  certainly  very  probable  in  those  plants  in  which  the 
pollen-tube  goes  down  a  disproportionately  long  way  into  the  embryo- 
nc,  as  in  many  species  of  Veronica,  in  the  Satttaleieea,  in  Martynia 
dmndra,  whej'e  it  descends  almost  to  the  chalaza  i  in  some,  e.  g.  in  Phar- 
miunt  tennx,  a  distinct  investment  of  the  pollen-tube  clearly  remains  for 
■  long  time.     This  much  is^ertoin,  that  in  all  cases  where  I  was  certain 
that  the  object  was  still  in  its  natural  fiosition,  especially  where  I  suc- 
peeded  in  laying  bare  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  and  pollen-tube  in  the 
section,  without  removing  ihera  from  their  proper  places  in  the  seed-bud, 
I  nw  the  membrane  of  the  embryo-sac  curve  over  at  the  apex,  and  run 
inward  on  the  pollen-tube.     But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  embryo-sac, 
nri^nally  somewhat  pressed  inward  by  the  entering  pollen  tube,  being 
of  coarse  very  thin  and  delicate  at  this  time,  sometimes  even  merely  of  a 
gelatinous  consistence,  may  become  dissolved  gradually  from  the  apex  of 
the  pollen-tube,  so  that  the  latter  shall  actually  break  through  it.     Such 
t  gradnni  solution  must,  at  the  same   time,  obliterate  every  sharply- 
defined  border,  which  certainly  is  never  seen.     It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  embrj*o-sac  is  only  expanded  out,  so  as  to  become  very  thin.     The 
pMable  modiUcatioDs  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  important  here,  since 
bf  the  subsequent  construction  the  embryonal  vesicle  comes  also  to  lie  in 
llie  cavity  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  of  course,  after  cell-formation  begins, 
not  mtrely  any  possible  coating  of  membrane  of  the  embryo-sac,  but  also 
>b«  pollen -tube  itself,  disappears  from  observation  (becomes  absorbed). 
With  regard  to  that,  I  may  remark  that  the  tran information  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  into  the  embryonal  globule  by  the  formation  of  cells  within 

•   Flo™,  1844  .nit  194  J,  p.  19:1.  . 

t  Flora,  1845,  pp.  787.  Kid  593.  tt  mm],  J 
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cells  may  always  be  easily  observed.  Usually  one  of  the  new  cells  fills 
up  the  whole  vesicle,  and  the  rest  are  formed  in  the  snspensor.  Some- 
times (?)  several  cells  combine,  simultaneously,  to  fill  the  germinal 
vesicle.  Meyen  himself  has  given  most  beautiful  evidences  of  this  in  his 
plates,  e.  g.  Physiologie,  vol.  iii.  PL  XIII.  fig.  42.,  the  free  cytoblasts 
in  the  germinal  vesicle ;  fig.  43.  the  young  cells  with  their  cytoblasts ; 
fig.  35.,  in  the  uppermost  cell  of  the  germinal  vescicle,  two  free  cells  with 
their  cytoblasts;  figs.  11.  and  14.,  free  cells  with  cytoblasts  in  the  ger- 
minal vesicle.  Two  other  peculiar  conditions  must  also  be  discussed 
here.  Not  unfrequently  the  pollen-tube  swells  up  before  its  entry  into 
the  embryo-sac  (in  Ceratophyllum^  Taxus^  Juniperus),  and  this  expan- 
sion, lying  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  nucleus,  or  in  the  micropyle  canal, 
becomes  likewise  filled  with  cells,  and  remains  thus  perceptible  for  a  long 
time  (in  Cynanchum).  In  other  plants,  on  the  contrary,  especially  in 
the  NaiadacecB  and  Scitamineee^  the  pollen-tube  forms  an  expansion 
inside  the  embryo-sac,  which  sometimes  resembles  a  somewhat  flattened 
globule  (in  Potamogeton,  Maranta,  Statice\  sometimes  is  a  longish 
cylindrical  body  (in  Trop€Bolum)  :  in  the  first  case  the  pollen-tube  then 
elongates  from  the  summit  of  the  globule ;  in  the  second,  from  the  side  of 
the  cylinder,  into  a  prolongation  of  various  length,  and  then  first  sweUs 
up  to  form  the  germinal  vesicle.  That  expansion  also  in  the  interior  of 
the  embryo-sac,  beneath  the  germinal  vesicle,  in  general  becomes  filled 
with  cells,  and  then  remains  long  perceptible.  In  TroptKolum^  by 
simultaneous  absorption  of  the  investing  portion  of  the  integuments  of  - 
the  seed-bud,  it  even  comes  to  lie  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  germen,  and 
grows  independently,  as  a  cellular  cord,  quite  round  the  seed-bud,  and  if 
indeed  distinctly  to  be  recognised  on  the  ripe  seed. 

A  remarkable  aberration  from  the  usual  structure  of  the  embryonal 
globule,  as  here  sketched,  occurs  in  the  Conifers;  but  the  investigation 
of  these  requires  so  much  skill,  patience,  and  perseverance,  that  I  dare 
not  declare  myself  content  with  the  year's  research  I  have  applied  to 
them.     What  I  have  observed  is  as  follows  y  and  I  here  beg  the  reader 
to  recall  correctly  to  recollection  the  description  given  above  of  the  seed- 
bud  of  the  Com/er(B,     The  pollen-granules  here,  of  course,  arrive  imme- 
diately upon  the  naked  seed-bud,  and  from  the  w^idth  of  the  micropyle 
usually  at  once  upon  the  papilla  of  the  nucleus.     Here  they  lie  for  a 
variable  time^  then  gradually  emit  tubes  which  grow  through  the  paren- 
chyma in  various  places.    Thus  they  reach  the  situations  where  merely  the 
membrane  of  the  embryo- sac  covers  the  enlarged  cells  of  the  endosperm, 
and  penetrate  into  these,  quite  filling  them  up.     On  the  commencement 
of  this  last  process  no  doubt  can  prevail  in  the  abundance  of  examples  of 
almost  all  our  indigenous  Coniferte,     In  Abies  excelsc^  Tcucus  baecatOy 
Juniperus  sabina,  I  succeeded  in  dissecting  out  the  entire  pollen-tube 
from  the  papilla  of  the  nucleus  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  hole,  with  the 
expanded  portion  accurately  filling  this.     During  this  process,  benetth 
the  said  enlarged  cells  (corpuscula,  R.  Brown)  extends  downward  to  the 
chalaza  a  gradual  solution  and  absorption  of  the  parenchyma  previooslf  - 
formed  here,  whereby  is  formed  a  cylindrical  cavity  beneath  each  of  thoie 
cells,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  the  epithelium-like  layer  of  cclb      j 
which  surrounds  it.      Into  this  cylindrical  cavity  the  pollen-tube  no» 
penetrates,  breaking  through  the  wall  of  the  little  hole ;  but  I  have  on^T 
twice  succeeded,  in  Taxtis  and  Jitnipenis,  in  dissecting  out  the  pollen-tube 
in  unbroken  continuity,  and  here,  also,  after  it  had  penetrated  a  little 
distance  into  this  cylindrical  cavity.     My  further  observations  are  still 
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quite  imperfect  They  show  that  in  those  parts  of  the  poUen-tuhos  which 
have  penetrated  into  the  cylindricul  cavity,  a  process  of  cell-formation 
soon  begins,  so  that  four  cells  are  formed,  which,  parallel  to  the  pollen- 
tube  and  to  each  other,  extend  in  a  cylindrical  form  ;  then  in  the  free 
extremity  of  each  another  cell  is  formed  (Jiiuiperus  communis),  which 
soon  developes  into  three  (?)  cells  (Abies  exceha),  so  that  the  embryonal 
globule  now  consists  of  twelve  cells  placed  side  by  side  in  four  rows.  The 
process  of  multiplication  of  the  cells  then  advances,  and  a  little  papillose, 
cellular  body  is  formed  as  embryonal  globule,  which  is  seated  on  a  long 
suspensor  composed  of  four  parallel  cells.  The  cells  of  the  latter  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  expand  exclusively  in  length,  and  thus  acquire  a  tor- 
tuous condition  in  the  too  short  cylindrical  cavity.  At  the  place  where 
they  come  forth  from  the  large  cells  (corpuscula),  some  cells  also  appear 
to  be  formed  sometimes,  or  the  neighbouring  cells  compress  the  cavity  of 
the  pollen-tube  together ;  in  short,  there  is  very  soon  no  further  trace  of 
the  originally  free  communication  to  be  discovered. 

Special  deviations  besides  so  mentioned  I  have  not  yet  met  with,  nor  is 

it  probable  that  differences  should  occur  in  the  essential  particulars  when 

it  is  remembered  that  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Cri/ptogamia, 

RhizocarpetBy  and  Phanerogamia  are  far  greater  than  the  main  points 

which  appear  to  occur  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom ;  yet  the 

Phanerogamia  agree  so  closely  in  all  the  rest  of  their  organisation,  that 

it  is  very  improbable  that  they  should  exhibit  imporiant  modifications  in 

so  essential  a  point.  In  the  Plate  IV.  of  this  volume  I  have  given  a  series 

of  the  most  instructive,  and  easiest  to  repeat,  observations ;  esi)ecially  in 

EpUobium  angusMblium,  Orchis  latifoUa  and  Morio,  Martynia  diandra^ 

Salria  bicolor,  (Enothera  r/iizocarpa,  acaulis,  and  Momordica  Elate- 

Hum,  I  will  only  add  a  few  words  on  the  preparation  of  such  dissections. 

If  the  seed- buds  are  not  very  closely  enveloped,  and  immoveable  in  the 

germen,  I  extract  them,  take  them  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  in 

such  a  manner  that  with  a  sharp  razor  I  can  cut  them  accurately  in  half. 

To  obtain  these  halves  symmetrical,  and  that  the  section  may  hit  the 

micropyle  canal,  or  come  near  enough  to  it,  I  place  the  seed-bud  in  the 

proper  position  between  the  fingers,  if  necessary,  with  a  lens.     The  two 

halves  thus  obtained   I  place  one  behind  the  other,  the  cut  surfaces 

toward  the  thumb,  between  the  thumb  and  finger  again,  and  cut  with  the 

razor  the  thinnest  possible  slice  from  the  surfaces  of  the  sections.    I  then 

bring  these  two  slices  under  the  simple  microscope,  and  dissect  the  parts 

with  fine  needles  and  knives,  if  they  are  not  already  made  evident  by  the 

netioDy  which  is  of  course  always  the  best.     In  one-seeded  germens  the 

tune  may  be  done  if  they  are  very  small ;  in  other  cases  I  at  once  cut  as 

fine  slices  as  possible,  e.  g.,  in  the  Gourd. 

It  is  evident  that  one  must  always  previously  study  the  structure  of 
the unimpregnated  seed-bud  and  germen,  and  the  form  of  the  pollen-tube, 
iid  by  careful  observation  make  oneself  acquainted  with  the  periods  of 
ftamdation.  Patience  and  perseverance  will  always  have  to  be  applied  as 
the  most  important  of  all  means  of  success.  A  hundred  such  slices  as  I 
hire  described  may  often  be  made  and  nothing  seen,  and  perhaps  thc^ 
hundred  and  first  will  be  so  good  as  at  once  to  complete  the  investigation. 
I  do  not  think  the  method  of  dissecting  off  the  parts  of  the  seed-bud  from 
^Rthout  inward,  under  the  simple  microscope,  advantageous,  becxiuse 
ttoeh  more  is  destroyed,  and  in  particular  displaced,  in  this  than  in  one 
innple  section  made  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
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History. 

We  not  unfrequently  find  examples  in  Science,  of  the  unprejudiced 
glance  of  the  first  observer  divining  and  expressing  the  truth,  wliich, 
however,  is  naturally  at  once  thrown  aside  by  Science  as  unfounded  and 
contradicting  its  temporary  laws,  till  in  the  end  it  works  back  gradually 
to  that  first  notion,  but  now  consciously,  and  supported  in  every  way  by 
the  true  reasons.  Thus,  if  we  look  to  the  result  now  secured  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  embryo,  it  is  at  the  bottom  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
was  asserted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Samuel  Morland  *, 
namely,  that  tiie  pollen-tube  descended  through  the  style  into  the  seed-bud 
and  became  the  embryo.  This  notion,  in  its  crude  form,  was  contested, 
and,  indeed,  at  that  time,  properly,  by  Vaillant  and  Patrick  Blair.  After 
that,  all  deeper  investigation,  such  as  had  been  roused  by  Malpighi, 
gradually  i'ell  asleep  ;  and  when  Treviranus  t  wrote  his  work  on  the 
Development  of  the  £mbryo,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  great  advance, 
although  he  did  not  go  beyond  what  Malpighi  had  done,  and  even 
did  not  reach  many  of  the  beautiful  observations  of  Malpighi,  e.g., 
the  existence  of  the  embryo -sac.  The  observation  of  the  embryo 
in  its  earlier  conditions,  as  the  embryonal  globule,  from  which  Malpighi 
and  Treviranus  started,  commenced  with  Ad.  Brongniart  {L  c,\  and 
he  very  nearly  completed  the  matter ;  if  he  had  only  used  the  obser- 
vations of  Robert  Brown,  wliich  soon  followed,  and  by  means  of  these 
explained  his  observations  on  Momordica  Elaterium,  which  only  wanted 
an  intermediate  stage,  easily  added  hypothetically,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  the  embryo  from  the  pollen  tube  penetrating  into 
the  embryo-sac.  Thus  the  materials  stood  till  I{  brought  the  matter 
to  a  conclusion  by  my  researches.  I  regard  it  as  wholly  superfluous  to 
report  on  the  many  opinions  of  those  whose  imagination  was  busier  in 
spinning  out  their  own  discoveries,  than  their  hands  in  dissecting  or  their 
eyes  in  observing  accurately  —  people  who  in  all  ages  have  confused 
natural  science  instead  of  advancing  it. 

B.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EMBRYONAL  GLOBULE  INTO  THE 

EMBRYO. 

§  166.  The  main  features  of  this  section  have  necessarily  been 
already  given  (§  121.),  but  this  is  the  place  in  which  to  enter  into 
this  matter  somewhat  more  specifically  ;  for  this  purpose  it  seems 
requisite  to  separate  the  Monocotyledons  from  the  Dicotyledons, 
and  the  Gymnosperms  from  both.      As  an  universal  law,  valid  for 
all  Phanerogamia^  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  expressed,  that  the 
part  of  the  embryonal  globule  corresponding  to  the  point  of  the 
poUcn-tube  always  becomes  the  bud ;  the  opposite  part  therefore,  of 
course,  that  turned  toward  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac,  the  nuclear 
papilla  and  micropyle,  becomes  the  radicle.     The  existence  of  this 
law  of  position  of  the  radicle  in  the  seed-bud  was  first  stated  by 
Robert  Brown. 

•  New  Observations  on  the  Parts  and  Use  of  the  Flower  in  Plants.  PhiL  Trtf*** 
1703. 

t  Von  dcr  Entwick.  des  Embryo,  &c.    Berlin,  1815. 

X  Eiiiige  Blicke  auf  die  Entwickl.  des  veg.  Organii^mus,  Wicgmann*s  Archiv,  18^'» 
vol.  i.  p.  289. ;  Ueber  Bildung  des  Eichens  und  Entstehung  des  Embryo*  Act.  Aeii 
C.  L.  C.  vol.  xix.  p.  1. 
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§  167.  \.  Gifmnosperms. —  The  procesB  of  cell-formation  by  wliieli 
the  embryonal  globule  is  produced  continues  on,  but  in  very  dif- 
ferent forms,  in  different  parta  of  the  embryo.  The  apex  of  this 
has  acquired,  through  twelve  cells  originally  formed,  a  definite  form 
and  determinate  limits  externallyj  and  retaina  these.  At  first  this 
end  is  bluntly  rounded  off,  subaequently  from  two  to  twelve  foIJa- 
ceoua  organs  originate  (in  such  a  manner  that  the  extreme  point 
always  remains  free)  aimultancously  and  in  a  circle ;  in  the  earliest 
condition  as  minute  papilts,  standing  on  the  border  of  the  upper 
convex  surface,  gradually,  however,  growing  uj)  beyond  the  point 
(which  always  remains  free),  and  then  by  degrees  covering  it  up  by 
applying  themselves  more  closely  together  over  it :  these  are  the 
cotyledons  or  germ-leaves.  Very  dificrent  phenomena  are  exhibited 
at  the  other  end :  there  the  process  of  cell-formation  ia  apparently 
continued  still  further  on  in  the  suspensor.  The  extreme  cells 
formed  here  always  become  at  once  more  or  less  elongated,  at 
a  somewhat  later  period  curve  away  from  one  another,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  embryo,  the  radicle,  never  has  a  definite  boundary,  but 
appears  to  lose  itself  among  very  lax  cells.  This  condition  persists 
until  the  full  development  of  the  embryo,  which  always  passes, 
through  these  cells,  which  constantly  appear  more  lax,  almost  at 
once  into  the  four  long  cells  of  the  suspenaor,  which  remains 
imchanged  to  the  time  of  maturation  of  the  seed.  The  very  long 
suspensor  ia,  moreover,  gradually  CDmpreaaed  into  a,  coil  by  the 
growing  onward  of  the  embryo ;  it  may,  however,  be  disentangled, 
even  in  the  ripe  seed,  with  aome  care. 

The  preceding  exposition  is  from  my  own  re- 
^^  searehea  in   our  native   Coniftra.      From    the 

B  beautiful  analyses  of  the  ripe  seed  of  the  Cyca- 

dacecp  by  L.  C.  Richard  ",  as  well  as  from  the 
miserable  flgurea  by  Gaudichaud  j,  it  is  cer- 
tainly similar  in  this  family  also,  with  the  dis- 
tinction that  here  occur  constantly  only  two  co- 
tyledons, which  are  blended  up  to  the  free  pointa, 
and  only  leave  s  slit  on  one  side  for  the  subse- 
quent protrusion  of  the  enclosed  bud.  In  Viscunt 
also,  according  to  the  excellent  researches  of 
De  Caisae  },  something  similur  seems  to  occur  in 
reference  to  the  formation  of  the  radicle.  This 
want  of  a  definite  limitation  of  the  radicle  essen- 
tially dialinguishes,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Gym- 
nosporou3  from  all  Mono-  and  Dicotyledonous 
plants,  in  which  I  have  never  found  any  thing 


•  Coramentatio  Botaniea  de  Coniftrif  el  Cjcadeis,  opm 

xra  ediliim.      Slullgardt,  ISZ6. 
j.Rcdb.  G£n.  sur  1  Organogr.  &C.    Pnris,  1841. 
"Im.  nir  le  l>ev.  du  Pollen,  de  TOiule  ct  .oc  la  Stn 
1^  IBlO. 
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§  168.  2.  Monacotyledom.  —  In  all  the  plants  of  this  group  which 
I  have  hitherto  examined,  the  embryonal  globnle,  originating  in  the 
way  above  describedy  is  definitely  bounded  in  its  entire  circum- 
ference ;  where  a  striking  suspensor  exists,  the  i4>ex  of  the  radicle, 
which  has  its  outline  clearly  marked,  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the 
utricle,  the  remnant  of  the  pollen-tube  which  is  applied  around  it. 
Its  form  varies,  sometimes  globular,  sometimes  ovate,  with  the 
narrower  end  turned,  as  radicle,  towards  the  micropyle.     By  the 
constant  operation  of  the  process  of  cell-formation,  it  grows,  and 
is  ciHuposed  of  successively  more  numerous   and   smaller  cells. 
In  the  OrchidacetB  alone  it  persists  in  the  earliest  condition  until 
the  rinenins:  of  the  seed  and  germination ;  in  all  other  plants  yet 
iiiT««|]sateu,   a  cotyledon  is  formed  in   the  following  manner. 
Somewhat  laterally  to  the  apex  of  the  embryo  (therefore  somewhat 
below  it),  a  little  papilla  arises;  from  the  base  of  this  papilla  a 
greater  amount  of  the  periphery  is  gradually  included  as  part  of 
the  elevation,  till  at  last  a  leaflet  is  formed  surrounding  the  apex 
(terminal  bud)  with  its  base.     The  terminal  hud  (plumule)  then 
projects  like  a  papilla  from  the  sheath  of  this  leaf,  the  margins  of 
which  (constantly  lower  from  the  axis  of  the  leaf  toward  the  angles) 
are  in  contact.     Thus  far  the  development  of  all  embryos  which  I 
have  investigated  is  exactly  similar,  at  most  differing  in  the  fact 
that  the  portion  of  the  embryo  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cotyledon 
sometimes  attains  a  very  considerable  size  about  this  time,  some- 
times merely  forms  the  lower  end  of  the  embryo,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone  rounded  off*  at  the  apex.     All  the  further,  in  outward  appear- 
ances  such    great  variations   of  Monocotyledonous   embryos,  are 
dependant  on  the  unequal  development  of  these  parts,  which  are 
all  alike  in  the  rudimentary  condition  of  the  radicle  {Naiadea  and 
some  other  families,  which  L.  C.  Richard  named  emhryons  macro- 
ftOflrs)  or  of  the  cotyledon  (in  Scheuchzeriay  most  AracecB)^  &c. 

Ill  spite  of  the  apparently  great  variation  of  the  embryo  in  Monocotjie- 
donou.H  plants,  the  manifold  forms  all  start  from  one  element,  and  have  the 
mnin  |H>int  of  the  development  in  common.  The  earliest  rudiment  here, 
a*  in  tho  Dicotyledons,  the  embryonal  globule,  developes  no  further  up  to 
tho  jH^riiHl  of  germination  in  tlie  OrchidacetB  {^g,  254.).  In  all  others  the 
ohnngi»s  above  mentioned  manifest  themselves,  and  a  few  examples  maj 
iUusuiito  the  statement,  for  which  purpose  the  embryo  of  Potamogeton 

254 


«>«  %Ut  v%\\'\c9\  extremity,  lost  in  loose  cells.  B,  A  somewhat  later  condition,  in  which 
%hp  iudividuiU  ct>tyledons  are  already  distinctly  recognisable :  a,  6,  c,  as  in  A, 

*^  SmtH»  jijeto.     Otate  einbryo,  without  a  cotyledon. 

•^  MaM^ftlM  fmtmt,  A^  Embryo :  a,  radicle ;  6,  cotyledon.  B,  Longitudinal 
•MlUm  if  Hi*  Mint ;  «,  *,  as  in  i4  ;  e,  slit  of  the  cotyledon,  with  the  plumule. 
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(fig.  255.),  with  a  strikingly  developed  radical  extremity  (fig.  255.  a.),  and 
the  embryo  of  Scheuchzeria  (fig.  256.),  with  a  predominantly  developed 
cotyledon  (fig.  256,  b.\  appear  best  fitted.  If  the  radicle  is  destined  to 
be  little  or  not  at  all  developed  subsequently  in  germination,  there  are 
formed  already  at  this  period,  from  the  place  where  the  cotyledon  is 
connected  with  the  bud  (as  the  first  node  of  the  plant),  adventitious 
roots,  which,  in  the  embryonal  condition,  still  remain  inside  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  true  root  (Jng,  257,  h  d.\  as  in  Lemna,  PisHoy  Graminece, 


256 


857 


S60 


259 


The  vaginal  portion  of  the  cotyledon  may  likewise  be* 
eome  more  or  less  developed,  and  wholly,  partly,  or  not  at  all  enclose  the 
terminal  bud :  in  the  first  case,  the  borders  of  the  sheath  always  become 
Uendedy  so  as  to  leave  only  a  large  {AracetB,  257*  A.  c.  B,  c.)  or  small 
(L4Uaeeai)  slit,  which,  however,  is,  in  all  instances,  still  perceptible  on 
the  ripe  embryo ;  in  the  second  case,  the  bud  partly  projects  out  from 
tibe  bHI^  e.  g.,  Scheuchzeria^  some  species  of  Pothasj  &c.;  the  last  case, 
which  is  the  rarest^  occurs  in  Stratiotes^  Aponogeton  (fig.  258,  o.), 
OumrandOj  Orontium  aquati" 
Mm,  &C.  The  forms  of  these  258 
individiial  parts  are  also  very 
various,  as  in  general  the  or- 
gans of  plants  are  not  bound 
down  to  any  particular  form. 
Sometimes  the  cotyledons  are 
developed  broad,  obconical^  on 
the  little  conicid  papilla,  e.  g., 
PMa$  reflexa  (fig.  260.), 
sometimes  umbreUa-shaped,  or 
hke  an  Agaric-pileus,  as  in  the 
Cjfperacea  (fig.  259.) ;  some- 
times even  like  a  hollow  cup, 

""  Sehenekzeria  pahulriM.  At  Longitudinal  section  of  the  embryo :  a,  radicle ; 
^  cotyledoo ;  e,  ilit  of  the  nme,  with  the  plumule. 

*'  FUtia  itbavaUu  A,  Embryo  :  a,  radicle ;  fr,  cotyledon  ;  c,  slit  of  the  same. 
A»  Loni^todiiial  section  of  the  embryo :  a,  fr,  as  in  i4  ;  c,  slit  of  the  cotyledon,  with  the 
nrj  ample  plumule;  </,  adventitious  root 

"*  Afomogtiem  Sakuhyon,     Embryo,     a.  Radicle ;  fr,  cotyledon  ;  r,  /ree  plumule. 

"*  bdkpia  nfina.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  embryo,  a,  Radicle ;  6,  cotyledon'; 
^^mmile  eorered  by  a  sheath  from  cotyledon,  and  directed  downward. 

*  Allof  r^fkxa.  Longitudinal  section  of  an  embryo,  a,  Radicle ;  h,  cotyledon  ; 
%  its  dit,  with  tb«  plumule ;  x,  doubtiiil  second  bud. 
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containing  the  small  quantity  of  albumen  which  exists  in  its  cavitj,  as 
in  Orontium  aquaticum  (fig.  262.).  The  radicle  is  sometimes  simplj 
roundly  apiculate,  sometimes  elongate-cylindrical,  and  then  suddenly 
truncated  into  a  surface  occasionally  umbilicate  in  the  centre,  e.  g., 
Patamogeton  (fig.  255.),  &c.;  sometimes  very  thick,  flat  below  and  at- 
tenuated above,  as  it  passes  into  the  cotyledon,  so  that  the  embryo  repre- 
sents an  erect  cone  (in  many  Palmi^,  fig.  261.).     All  these  anomalies  are 


261 


262 


B 
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easily  traced  to  the  fundamental  type  through  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment. 

In  most  of  the  cases  hitherto  named,  the  position  of  the  terminal  bud 
on  the  ripe  embryo  is  not  at  all  unnatural.  Originally  occupying  the 
apex  of  the  embryo,  it  often  appears  lateral  on  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  cotyledon,  forming  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  latter ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  cotyledon  is  so  strongly  developed  that  it  forms 
a  right  angle  with  its  axis  (fig.  257.),  consequently  also  with  the  axis  of 
the  radicle,  which  usually  appears  as  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  coty- 
ledon. The  structure  in  LemnacecB  is  apparently  the  most  aberrant 
(fig.  263.) ;  here  the  ripe  embryo  is  a  large,  longish,  conical,  or  ovate 
mass ;  below,  at  the  thicker  end,  which  is  turned  toward  the  micropyle, 
therefore  on  that  account  already  to  be  determined  as  the  radical  end,  a 
very  small  transverse  slit  is  exhibited.  If  a  cross  section  is  made 
through  the  embryo  here,  we  see  that  behind  this  slit  the  bud,  consisting 
of  a  fiattish  rudiment  of  the  stem,  lies  in  such  a  direction  that  its  axis  is 
almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  cotyledon,  and  its  apex  also  directed 
toward  the  micropyle  (fig.  263,  C,  c.) ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  radical 


263 


'*'  ChanuBdorea  schiedeana.  Embryo  in  longitudinal  section,  a.  Radicle;  6,  cotyledon; 
c,  slit  with  the  plumule. 

"^  Orontium  aquaticum,    >At  Embryo :  a,  radicle ;  b,  cup-shaped  cotyledon ;  c,  free 
plumule.     B,  The  same  seen  from  beneath  :  c,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  funiculus 
Mlum).     C,  Longitudinal  section  of  the  same :  a,  b,  c,  as  in  if ;  x,  the  carity  of  the 
^-tbaped  cotyledon. 

!  p<66a.     A,  Very  young  embryo  :  a,  radicle  with  the  torn  suspensor ;  hf  co- 
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end  we  then  dtBCOva*,  in  this  tranBTeree  section,  an  adventitious  root 
(fig.  263,  C.  d.)  still  buried  in  the  pnreDchyma,  but  alreadj  perfectly 
determined,  and  even  prorided  witti  a  ealyplra  ;  thie,  also  nearly  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  has  its  apex  turned  toward  the  micropyle  ; 
the  axes  of  the  bud  and  the  adventitious  root  form  an  angle  of  scarcely 
30°  with  their  dirergent  apices.  If  we  trace  the  development  we  aee 
that  the  bud  originaUy  forms  the  apex  of  the  embryo,  and  is  afterwards 
gradually  thns  pushed  aside  by  the  growth  of  the  cotyledon.  The 
course  of  development  (which  is  analogous  to  that  of  Cyperaceai)  I  have 
traced  so  often  in  Lemna  minor  and  trisulca,  as  well  as  in  Telmato- 
phaee  gUAa,  investigated  so  many  ripe  seeds  of  the  three  said  plants, 
and  of  Wolffia  Deliii,  that  I  may  venture  to  declare  that  nothing  at  all 
eorresponding,  even  distantly,  to  the  analysis  given  by  A.  Brongniart* 
occurs  in  the  embryo  of  the  Lemnacea  ;  how  he  obtained  such  strange 
figures  I  cannot  explain. 

The  import  of  the  individual  parte  of  the  embryo  of  Grasses,  which 
formerly  gave  botanista  so  much  trouble,  is  exhibited  most  sim|dy  in 
the  course  of  development.  In  the  Grasses  the  embryo  is  origiitally 
formed  exactly  as  in  other  Monocotyledons  (fig.  264,  A.);  but  the  fol- 
lowing variations  subsequently  appear.  During  the  formation  of  the 
vaginal  portion  the  bod  is  also  considerably  developed,  and  thus  that 
part  of  the  vagina  covering  it  is  pushed  outward  (fig.  264,  B,\  and 
a  papilliform  process  is  gradually  formed  over  the  bud,  becoming 
blended,  leaving  only  a  slit :  this  process  is  usually  regarded  as  the  free 
bud,  not  enclosed  by  the  cotyledon  (fig.  264,  C.  e.f.).    But  if  this  part  t 
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h  of  the  eotjlcdoe,  aod  pixlMd  downnrd-      C   PcriccC  a 
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MntaiDiDg  the  small  qoantity  of  albumen  which  exists  in  its  caTitj,  as 
in  OronHum  aquaticum  (fig.  262.).  The  radicle  is  sometimes  simply 
Tonndlj  apiculate,  sometimes  elongate-cylindrical,  and  then  suddenly 
truncated  into  a  surface  occasionally  umbilicate  in  the  centre,  e.  g.» 
Poiamogeton  (fig.  255.),  &c.;  sometimes  very  thick,  fiat  below  and  at- 
tenuated above,  as  it  passes  into  the  cotyledon,  so  that  the  embryo  repre- 
sents an  erect  cone  (in  many  Palms,  fig.  261.).     All  these  anomalies  are 
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easily  traced  to  the  fundamental  type  through  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment. 

In  most  of  the  cases  hitherto  named,  the  position  of  the  terminal  bud 
on  the  ripe  embryo  is  not  at  all  unnatural.     Originally  occupying  the 
apex  of  the  embryo,  it  often  appears  lateral  on  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  cotyledon,  forming  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  latter ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  cotyledon  is  so  strongly  developed  that  it  forms 
a  right  angle  with  its  axis  (fig.  257.),  consequently  also  with  the  axis  (^ 
the  radicle,  which  usually  appears  as  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  coty* 
ledon.     The  structure  in  Lemnacea  is  apparently  the  most  aberrant 
(fig.  263.) ;  here  the  ripe  embryo  is  a  large,  longish,  conical,  or  ovatf 
mass ;  below,  at  the  thicker  end,  which  is  turned  toward  the  micropyk 
therefore  on  that  account  already  to  be  determined  as  the  radical  end, 
very  small  transverse  slit  is  exhibited.      If  a  cross   section   is  ma 
through  the  embryo  here,  we  see  that  behind  this  slit  the  bud,  consisti 
of  a  fiattish  rudiment  of  the  stem,  lies  in  such  a  direction  that  its  axif 
almost  parallel  with  that  of  the  cotyledon,  and  its  apex  also  direc 
toward  the  micropyle  (fig.  263,  C.  c.) ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  ra^ 
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ia  now  coiuparod  with  tlie  developed  leaf,  we  fiud  that  it  exactly  cor- 
rospopda  to  the  ligule.  The  cotyledon  itself  is  qIbo  developed  stningelj, 
expanding  out  as  a  flnt  lamina,  not  only  upward  and  laterally,  but  also 
downward  {fig.  264,  C.  b.  d.).  Thus  is  fonned  the  so-called  <cBfW/u«, 
to  which,  on  aL-count  of  its  freely  projecting  bnd,  covered  with  an  invest- 
ment from  tlie  vagina,  and  its  equuUj  projecting  radicle  (lig.  264,  e.\ 
the  embr/o  appears  to  be  adherent.  The  radical  extremity  ia  finally 
perfected  to  a.  little  cone ;  ns,  however,  it  ia  never  to  be  developed,  the 
rudiments  of  several  adventitious  roots  (tig,  264,  h.)  ore  formed  from 
the  base  of  tlie  bud,  at  the  point  where  it  ia  connected  with  the  coty- 
ledon, therefore  from  the  first  node  of  the  plant :  these  then,  lying  on 
the  parenchyma  of  the  radicle,  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a.  sheath* 
(fig.  264,  Z*.  A.),  the  true  radicle.  Then,  in  addition,  it  often  happens 
that  the  cotyledon  arises  into  a.  kind  of  collar  on  both  sides  of  the  bud 
and  radicle,  and  thus  more  or  less  completely  encloses  them  again,  e.  g, 
in  Zea  Mai/s,  wliich  has  been  very  incorrectly  compared  with  the  true 
slit  of  the  cotyledon. 

On  the  whole,  abnormal  modes  of  development  of  the  embryo  do  not 
appear  to  occur  in  such  numbers  in  the  Dicotyledons  as  in  the  &I0110- 
cotyledons  j  the  family  of  the  Orontiacea  especially  certainly  fumislies 
wonderfully  rich  material  for  the  discovery  of  most  interesting  facta ; 
the  forms  of  the  embryos  perfectly  agree  scarcely  in  any  two  species 
of  Polhoi,  and,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  embryos  with  two  or 


D.) :  on  this  point,  how- 
m perfect  for  me  to  ven- 


itveatigaiion  of  the  Monocoty- 
his  Analyse  du  Fruit,  1808; 


three  buds  occur,  e.  g.,  in  Pathos  reflex 
ever,  my  knowledge  of  the  development  i 
lure  to  speak. 

HisloTt/. 

The  first  to  whom  wa  owe  minute  iit' 
ledonous  embryo,  was  C.  L.  Ricliard,  ir 

soon  after  that  Robert  Brown  discovered  (Prodr.  flor.  nov.  Holl.  1810) 
the  slit  of  the  cotyledons  in  the  Aracem,  Ti/phacetB,  and  Naiadacat; 
he  looked  upon  this,  however,  as  a  peculiarity  of  these  families, 
and  all  botanists  followed  him.  Mirbelt,  in  1829,  very  indefinitely 
indicated  an  analogy  of  the  embryo  of  the  Grasses  and  LUiacea. 
Finally,  in  1 837,  I  j  demonstrated,  from  the  history  of  development  of  a 
great  number  of  Monocotyledonaua  embryos,  not  only  that  the  slit  of  the 
cotyledon,  discovered  by  Rob.  Brown,  is  universal,  but  also  showed  that 
it  must  always  exist,  because  it  is  the  result  of  the  true  typical  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo.  These  observations  were  soon  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Ad.  de  Juasicu  §  in  an  interesting  treatise,  and  the  analysei 
of  some  rarer  and  very  aberrant  embryos  added.  All  that  Link  (El. 
Phil.  Bot.)  says  about  the  embryo  is  wholly  worthless,  because  ha  evi- 
dently has  not  observed  the  course  of  development  of  a  ningle  one  him- 
self, and  therefore  arbitrarily  guesses  at  random  of  the  individual  parti 
of  the  ripe  embryo. 

§  169.  3,  Dicotyledons.- — Tlie  embryonal  globule  ia  tJie  Dico- 
tyledons lias  soroetimes  rather  a  spheriral  and  sometimes  ratber  an 
ovate  form.     I  cannot  decide  -whether  it  retains  this  form  until  the 
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ripening  of  the  seed,  becauec  I  have  not  been  nblc  to  pursue  tbe 
development  in  those  plants  to  wliich  undivided  embryos  are 
usually  ascribed  (Berthoktm  and  Lecythti).  Wlierever  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  thia  out,  I  liave  found  the  formation  of  the 
cotyledons  which  I  am  about  to  ciescribe ;  the  genus  Cuscuta 
alone  forming  an  csception  to  this.  In  these  plants  the  embryonal 
globule  grows  into  a  longish  stem,  without  any  trace  of  foliar 
organs  except  in  the  (single  ?)  c:i9C  of  Ctiscuta  monoyyna.  In  all 
the  remaining  cases  whicli  I  have  hitlierto  been  able  to  investigate, 
there  are  fonned  on  the  embryonal  globule,  sometimes  leaving  free 
a  considerable  part  of  the  point  in  a  papillary  form,  sometimes  only 
a  small  part  of  it  extending  to  a  few  cells,  but  never  occupying 
the  extreme  point,  two  leaves,  at  first  as  little  laternl  papillic,  which 
gradually  extend  on  both  sides,  embracing  between  them,  with 
their  bases,  the  point  of  the  embryo  as  a  free  bud.  This  is  also 
considerably  developed,  and  produces  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
fewer,  or  occasionally  no  leaves  at  all  in  the  embryonal  condition. 
Here,  again,  the  varieties  of  the  perfect  embryo  depend  upon  the 
varied  ulterior  developments  of  the  individual  parts  thus  formed  in 
a  rudimentary  condition. 

Sometimes  the  radical  end  is  disproportionately  developed,  as  in  the 
Ptkea  and  Rhizophara;  sometimes  the  cotyledons ;  occasionally,  but  not 
frequently,  one  cotyledon  alone  is  greatly  increased,  whilst  the  other 
makes  no  advance  in  growth ;  this  ia  tlie  case  with  Trapa  natans,  in 
which  I  have  observed,  in  an  early  condition,  a  large  papillifonn 
terminal  bud,  and  at  the  sides  two  equal-sized  cotyledons  (?) ;  but  I 
have  not  Iwen  able  liitlierto,  notwithstanding  every  pains,  to  discover  the 
intermediate  stages  between  tbis  state  and  that  of  tbe  ripe  seed. 

Of  a  large  series  of  interesting  conditions,  which  were  in  great  part 
observed  by  Bernhardi  (Linnjea,  Bd.  vii.  §  572.)  in  germinating  plants, 
we  have  unfortunately  no  history  of  the  development  of  the  embryo. 
All  that  is  commonly  said  on  that  subject  is  merely  idle,  useless  specula- 
tion, more  calculated  to  mislead  than  to  enligtiten.  Tlie  cotyledons  may 
be  blended,  as  often  occurs;  and  cotyledons  originally  equol  may  be  sub- 
sequently unequally  developed.  Future  minute  researches  can  alone 
solve  the  problem  here. 


§  170.  During  the  development  of  the  embryo,  cellular  tissue,  if 
Dot  already  existing,  is  always  formed  in  the  embryo-sac,  always 
growing  from  the  walla  as  well  as  fn>m  tbe  surface  of  the  nascent 
embrj'o  Into  the  cavity :  this  is  called  endosperm.  How  far  this 
new  cellular  formation  may  be  carried,  how  soon  and  to  what 
extent  it  may  bo  again  displaced  by  growth  of  the  embryo,  vary 
extremely ;  but  they  ore  usually  constant  in  each  pnrticular  family. 
Thus  a  considerable  portion  of  this  endosperm  is  still  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  ripe  seed  in  the  LiliacetE,  Palms,  GraminetE,  and  Cifpe- 
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raceit  amongst  the  Monocotyledons,  and  in  the  RaxumcuiactiB^ 
PapaveracetBj  UmbelUftrtB  amongst  the  DicotyledonSy  &c.  Even 
where  the  embryo-sac  is  Tery  narrow,  snch  an  endosperm  is  often 
to  be  detected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  embryo,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
NympJuBcu:e<B2Ji'dLihQHydropeUide(B.  Very  rarely  indeed,  and,  so  far 
as  I  yet  know,  only  in  the  CocoinetE  among  the  Palmsi,  the  process 
of  cell-formation,  starting  from  the  walls  of  the  embryo-eac,  forms 
only  a  thicker  or  thinner  lining  to  the  cavity,  while  thb  is  not 
occupied  by  the  embryo,  which  is  relatively  exceedingly  smalL 
The  cavity  in  this  case  still  contains,  even  in  the  ripe  seed,  the 
formative  fluid  {cytoblastema\  together  with  cell-nuclei  and  some 
free  cells.     This  fluid  is  the  so-called  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

The  ulterior  development  of  the  new  cellular  tissue  varies  much, 
sometimes  the  walls  are  completely  converted  into  oelluloee,  some- 
times they  remain  in  a  condition  which  is  at  least  very  little  removed 
from  gelatine  (as  in  the  species  of  Cassia)^  or  form  various  inter- 
mediate conditions  between  this,  amyloid  and  cellulose,  which  in 
the  dry  seed  are  conmionly  called  homy.  The  cell-walla  some- 
times remain  quite  thin,  sometimes  they  become  porously  thickened 
in  various  ways :  their  contents  are  the  usual  contents  of  cells — 
assimilated  vegetable  matter,  in  which  frequently  some  one  con- 
stituent particularly  preponderates,  as  oil,  starch,  &c.  Very  rarely 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  found  in  the  endosperm  (as  in  Pothos 
rubricaulis). 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  embryo-sac,  in  its  formation, 
sometimes  displaces  a  greater  and  sometimes  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  nucleus.  When  a  portion  remains,  two  conditions  may  be 
distinguished  according  to  the  form  of  the  seed-bud.  In  nuclei 
with  straight  axes  the  embryo-sac  grows  more  or  less  through  the 
axis  of  the  same,  and  it  is  then  surrounded  by  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  nucleus  (as  in  NymphcBacecs,  HydropeltidetBy  and  Pipe^ 
racecB) :  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  axes  of  the  nuclei  are  curved, 
the  embryo-sac  only  displaces  that  part  of  the  nucleus  correspond- 
ing to  the  circumference  of  the  seed-bud,  and  its  persistent  part  is 
embraced  in  annular  form  by  the  embryo-sac  (as  in  the  Portulace<Ey 
CaryophyllacecBy  &c.)  This  persistent  part  of  the  nucleus  is  termed 
perisperm :  it  consists,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  of  perfectly  developed, 
thin- walled  cells,  the  contents  of  which  are  amylaceous  or  watery, 
or  consist  of  the  usual  assimilated  matter. 

In  Carina  alone  the  peculiarity  exists  that  the  nucleus  is  very 
early  displaced  by  the  embryo-sac,  but  the  substance  of  the  chalaza 
remains  as  perisperm. 

All  these  masses  of  cellular  tissue  are  called  in  descriptive 
botany,  without  regard  to  the  manner  of  their  origin,  albumen. 

The  study  of  development  which  arose  with  the  intelligent  Italian 
Malpighi  was  soon  lost  in  oblivion.  Treviranus  again  revived  it,  bat 
did  not  arrive  at  the  recognition  of  its  profound  importance  as  the  prin- 
dple  of  the  whole  science.  Robert  Brown  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
hoWf  in  all  matters  connected  with  plants,  the  history  of  development 
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ftlone  catk  lead  to  the  comprehension  of  the  natnre  of  the  plant,  and 
therefore  of  edendfio  Botany ;  and  he  it  waa,  eepecially,  who  made  the 
firat  step  towards  bringing  light  and  order  into  the  theory  of  the  albumen, 
bolaniste  have  allowed  it  to  be  told  them,  and  follow  the  old  systems  as 
before.  In  1825,  Bobert  Brown  showed  that  two  things  totally  different 
from  each  other  were  confounded  together  under  the  term  albumen,  and 
demonstrated  their  simultaneous  presence  in  the  Nympkaace/e.  Eighteen 
years  have  passed  since  that,  and  not  a  single  botanist  has  contributed 
any  thing  to  the  further  development  of  the  subject.  Before  and  after 
they  have  talked  at  random  about  the  nature  of  things,  but  investigated 
nothing ;  and  the  treatises  given  by  Mirbel  and  Brongniart  in  1829-30 
have  been  paased  over  without  a  trace  :  and  we  always  find  that  in  the 
most  recent  works  of  renowned  botanists,  Nymphaacea,  Stc  are  de- 
jBCribed  as  Monocotyledons,  and  the  albumen  is  mentioned  without  any  re> 
ference  to  its  origio.  My  friend  Vogel  (who  too  early  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  zeal  for  science),  with  myself,  endeavoured,  in  a  memoir  on  the 
albumen*,  to  bring  light  and  order  into  this  subject.  In  the  paragraphs 
I  have  given  the  essential  portion  of  our  results :  many  specialities  are 
also  unfolded  in  that  essay,  in  which  we  have  demonstrated,  in  an 
extennve  treatise  on  the  albumen  of  the  Leguminosee,  that  this  is  a 
true  endosperm,  and  not,  as  DeCandoUe  thought,  a  thickened  inner 
integument. 

The  tmportaHt  conditions  may  be  seen  by  comparing  together  the  seed 
of  Typha  (fig.  265.),  where  endosperm  alone  is  present ;  of  Stqionaria, 
(fig.  266.),  where  only  perisperm  exists  ;  and  of  Hymphaa  (fig,  267.), 
where  both  occur  simulti^neously. 


§  171.  The  integumenta  of  the  aeed-bud,  in  which  I  here  include 
the  nndear  membrane,  are  also  very  variable  in  their  ulterior  de- 
velopment.   Sometimes,  but  extremely  rarely,  they  become  wholly 
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absorbed,  at  least  on  the  outer  side,  by  the  pressure  of  ihe  grow- 
ing endosperm,  so  that  the  endosperm  exhibits  a  conyex-concaye 
form,  the  concavity  of  which  receives  the  remaining  portion  within 
it,  whilst  the  convex  surface  is  quite  naked.  Tins  remarkable 
process  takes  place  in  that  section  of  the  species  of  Veranica  which 
has  been  named  cochlidiospemKB, 

More  frequently  the  integuments  remain,  at  least  as  a  thin 
pellicle,  readily  falling  into  shreds,  but  adhering  to  the  endosperm, 
as  in  many  RubiacetB,  especially  in  the  Coffee.  Usually  they  form 
a  closed  envelope  to  the  perisperm,  endosperm,  or  embryo,  according 
as  those  parts  are  present,  and  they  are  then  termed  the  seed-coat 
(episperm).  Its  cellular  tissue  gradually  produces  more  or  fewer 
(one  to  five)  layers  of  cells,  developed  in  various  ways.  Frequently 
the  entire  integument  appears  as  a  very  thin  membrane,  especially 
in  one-sided,  indehiscent  fruits  (as  in  the  Grasses).  We  can  usually 
distinguish  several  layers.  Nothing  general  can  be  stated  respecdng 
the  tracing  back  of  these  cellular  layers  to  the  integuments  or  thin 
parts  from  which  they  ori^nate;  the  history  of  development  of 
individual  families,  and  even  genera,  must  declare  it  for  each 
separately. 

In  the  perfecting  of  the  seed-bud,  new  vascuhur  bundles  are 
frequently  produced  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  single  or  of  the 
outer  integument,  in  connection  with  the  termination  of  the  vessek 
of  the  funiculus,  usually  running  out  in  elegant  radiate  forms  from 
it  (as  in  the  Hazel  Nut,  Lemon,  &c.).  The  vascular  bundle  of  the 
raphe  alone  is  often  so  prolonged,  that  it  runs  simple  through  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  seed -bud  until  it  reaches  the  micropyle 
(as  in  many  CompositcB), 

It  often  happens  that  individual  parts  of  the  integument  become 
more  developed  than  the  rest ;  and  here  belong,  in  the  first  place, 
those  peculiar  appendages  of  the  raphe  already  spoken  of,  which 
become  still  further  developed ;  or  a  new  excrescence  is  now  pro- 
duced, usually  only  from  a  fold  of  the  epidermis,  which  now 
developes  into  two,  rarely  three  usually  vertical  lines,  into  a  mem- 
branous border  or  wing  all  round  the  seed  (a/a),  or  elevated  ridges, 
rising  in  various  ways  from  the  surface  of  the  seed,  and,  if  reticularly 
connected,  often  forming  little  pits  between  them  (as  in  Scrophulor 
riacece).  Again,  the  exostome  sometimes  produces  a  peculiar  ap- 
pendage in  the  form  of  a  papilla  {Euphorhiac€(B)y  or  a  tuft  of  h«r 
{coma)  grows  out  (as  in  AsclepiadacetB  and  others),  or  forms  a  cup- 
like  excavation  with  a  fringed  edge  (as  in  Philadelphus\  &c  In  the 
region  of  the  chalaza,  also,  peculiar  modifications  of  the  cells  are 
often  exhibited,  appearing  as  papillae,  gibbosities,  and  the  like,  or 
as  a  variously,  but  often  distinctly  bounded  colouring  (as  in  AbrtiS 
precatoriusy  Erythrina  corallodendron,  &c.).* 

•  Link  (Elem.  Phil.  Bot  vol.  ii.  p.  285.)  says,  very  inaccurately,  the  umbilicus  io 

Ahru9  pr§eaioriu»  is  coloured  black.     On  the  umbiiicus  (hilum)  the  colour  is  not  deep. 

*'U  ooljr  occurs  on  the  chalasa,and  in  Erythrina  does  not  reach  the  umbilicus  at  all 
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Finally,  it  is  to  be  mentioned,  in  some  plants  the  endostome  (as 
ia  Lemna),  in  othera  both  the  exostome  and  endostorae  (as  in  Fiatid), 
in  others,  again,  the  whole  of  the  intcgumenta  of  the  seed, 
which  had  previously  formed  a  peculiar  circular  fold  (aa  in  Maranta 
and  the  Commelinacea),  and,  lastly,  in  Canna,  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
guments over  a  amall  portion  of  the  periphery  of  the  seed-bud, 
which  become  hardened  by  the  thickening  of  these  cells,  indepen- 
dently of  all  the  rest,  and  ca:sily  separable  from  them,  Ue  as  an 
operculum  on  the  radical  end  of  the  embryo,  and  bo  are  termed  the 
operculum  or  embryotega. 

I  must,  alas!  again  rupeat  here,  what  impresses  itself  upon  the  pene- 
trating inquirer  at  every  step  in  Botany,  that  almost  all  the  existing 
material,  from  the  total  want  of  scientific  principles,  scarcely  carries  us 
beyond  the  very  beginning  of  science.  Scarcely  anytliing  cnn  be  used, 
uhnost  every  thing  is  yet  to  be  done,  almost  every  investigation  must  be 
recommenced  from  the  very  beginning,  under  nn  improved  method.  A 
greater  confusion  than  that  which  prevails  in  the  theory  of  the  seed- 
coals  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  most  heterogeneous  tilings  are  thrown 
together  under  one  name,  thoroughly  identical  ones  placed  in  totally  dif* 
ferent  classes  of  organs ;  and  there  ia  notliing  for  it,  if  we  would  not 
make  still  greaier  confusion,  but  to  cut  the  thread  altogether  and  begin 
over  again.  The  epidermis  of  the  seed,  as  I  have  delineated  it,  is  de- 
scribed sometimes  aa  testa  in  the  LcgJiminosa  and  Droaera,  sometimes 
as  arillus  ;  secd-menibraoes  are  introduced,  as  in  Canna  and  the  Com- 
pofila,  where  no  ti'uo  integuments  exist.  Appendages  of  the  raphe, 
thickened  micropyle,  thickening  of  the  funiculus,  true  arilli,  run  gaily 
through  one  another  as  caruncula,  strop/iiolus,  arillus,  and  under  a 
dozen  other  names ;  every  one  has  new  names  in  readiness.  To  observe 
how  the  things  are  formed,  what  their  import  is  in  the  plant,  few  do, 
and  most  Botanists  let  the  few  like  Brongniart,  Rob.  Brown,  Mirbel, 
and  others  lie  on  the  shelf.  One  person  cannot  help  in  the  matter;  he 
con  only  complain,  and  invoke  a  better  spirit  to  animate  Botanists. 

The  whole  theory  has  been  constructed  hitherto  solely  according  to 
hypotheses,  among  which  especially  the  view  principally  established  by 
Giirtner,  in  his  otherwise  inestimable  work  {de  fractutus  et  seminibut 
plantarum),  takes  the  first  rank ;  a  view  totally  contradicting  nature,  that 
the  seed  must  necessarily  be  covered  by  two  coats.  Whence  the  law  is 
derived,  how  it  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  seed,  no 
one  says  ;  and  yet  this  prejudice  is  so  firnily  adhered  to,  that  even  after 
the  works  of  Rob.  Brown,  Brongniart,  and  Mirhel  had  appeared,  veiy 
talented  persons  thought  they  settled  a  matter  very  cleverly  when  they 
sud,  one  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  periphrasis,  for  instance,  in  Viburnum, 
but  hod  best  give  :  apertiwdermu  incompteta  e  tunica  simplici  formata. 
I  think,  however,  that  one  should  not  he  afraid  to  throw  away  old  pre- 
judices, without  any  ground  in  profound  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  but  should  say  simply  epUpermium  simplex*  ;  or,  for  instance  in 
Rieinut  and  Chelidonium,  epiapermii  ttratum  medium  crustaceum,  inter' 
KtuH  memhranaceum,  whereby  it  at  least  remains  undecided  to  which 
iut^^ument  the  layer  named  belongs,  since  in  Ricinus  the  brittle  (crwi- 

The  unibllieus  itself,  i.  c.   the  point  of  Mparalion,  it  never  e-ippiially  coloured,  and  ik 
onljr  oihcrwiu  evident  by  tlie  ihining  siirbce  of  llie  lorn  cclluUr  tiMiir, 
•  I  prefet  the  older  nirne  ot  C,  L,  Riciiaid. 
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r  integument,  cloEely  connected    i 
wicn  toe  parenchyma  of  the  same,  and  the  jnembranous  lajer  of  tba 
nuclear  membrane ;  in  Chelidouium,  on  the  contrary,  the  brittle  layer  is   | 
the  whole  external  integument  clothed  with  delicate  epidermis,  and  the   | 
merabranoua  layer  is  the  inner  integuinent.     In  Sieinut,  therefore,  tha 
outer  integument  would  come  in  as  ttratum  exlerttvm  evanescent ;  in    | 
Chelidonium,  the  epidermis   as  ilralum   memfiranaceum   medio    areta   t 
adAterent.     To  make  the  confusion  quite  perfect  comes  next  the  circum- 
Etance,  that  the  different  observers,  in  the  analysis  of  ripe  seeds,  ha*e 
determined  the  number  of  coats,  in  diasectiona  made  according  to  vari- 
ous metfaodfl,  or  in  transverse  sections  under  weaker  or  stronger  magni- 
fying power,  according  to  the  varialiona  of  the  cells  quite  imdistinguish- 
nble  in  them :  so  that  a  seed  has  often  been  determined  to  have  a  simple 
seed-coat,  which  has  two  or  three;  others  actually  with  a  simple  n 
brane,  favoured  with  two  or  three  seed-roots,  on  account  of  ^fferencas 
in  the  development  of  the  cells.     From  the  small  number  of  observa- 
tions which  have  as  yet  been  published  by  Brongniart,  Mirbel,  Brotm, 
and  myself,  it  already  follows,  with  perfect  certainty,  that  every  deter^ 
mination  of  the  coats  of  the  ripe  seed  is  altogether  useless,  if  their  nalora 
has  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  course  of  development. 

The  case  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  paragraphs,  of  the  coch- 
lidiosperms  of  the  species  of  Veronica,  has  appeared  to  me  as  yet  tha 
most  difficult  subject  of  investigation,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  tha 
research  up  several  years,  one  after  another,  till  I  had  completed  it* 
since,  in  addition  to  all  tlie  other  abnormalities,  totally  unsymmetrical 
formation  of  the  seed-bud  occurs,  which  renders  the  investigations  very 
much  more  difficult 

The  most  general  condition  is  where  the  epithelium  of  the  external  or 
the  simple  integument,  or  the  nuclear  coat,  is  developed  in  a  remarkabls 
mannex.  Thus,  in  most  plants,  especially  those  which  have  a  hard  sbin- 
ing  seed  (c.  g.  the  Legiiminaste),  it  is  converted  into  a  tissue,  composed 
of  relatively  long  prismatic  cells,  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  Eurfioe 
of  the  seed,  and  usually  much  thickened,  even  to  the  partial  obliteratioa 
of  their  cavities.  In  other  plants,  particuhirly  such  where  the  i  ' 
when  placed  in  water,  becomes  coated  vntb  gelatinous  matter,  it  conslsti 
of  cylindrical  cells  placed  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  thin  walls^  i 
densely  filled  with  gelatinous  matter  (Quinces,  Planlaginacect),  and  which 
frequently  contain  elegant  spiral  fibres  (^miuiy  Pbleinoniaccte  and  Cucvr- 
bilaceis).  Here  it  is  often  easy  to  observe  the  gradual  filling  of  tbe<«II 
with  starch]  the  solution  of  ttua  to  gum,  and  the  conversion  of  this  into 
the  very  hygroscopic  gelatine,  while  the  spiral  deposits  are  simuluno- 
ously  formed  on  the  wall.'  More  frequently  that  gelatine  is  wanting 
and  the  cells,  less  cylindrical  in  form,  project  in  a  papillose  manner  ii 
hairs,  or  several  unite  together  us  litUe  spines,  gibbosities,  or  ridges,  ftc, 
rendering  the  surface  of  the  seed  uneven ;  or  they  form  a  flat  eurfacft 
while  their  walla  are  thickened  by  a  variety  of  spiral,  reticulate,  * 
porous  deposits  (in  H^droc/iaris,  most  Labiatm,  Solanacca,  Seropht- 
lariacea)-  In  a  few  cases  these  cells  develope,  in  exceeding  delicacy,  U 
a  large  size,  and  become  filled  with  fluid,  bo  that  the  seed  resembles  • 
berry  (in  I^nica  granatum,  in  Ilibes  {f)  ).  Those  cases  are  remarkaljle 
in  which  these  cells  expand  bo  much  in  the  surface  that  they  necessui^ 
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become  tom  from  the  cella  beneath  tliem,  and  then  suirounil  the  seed  as 
a  loose  sac  (e.  g.  in  Drosera  and  Parnatiia),  or,  transformed  in  a  pe- 
culiar manlier  into  un  elastic  tissue,  tear  open  and  discharge  the  seed  (in 
OxalU).  The  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  integument,  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis just  described,  is  very  variously  developed.  Sometimes  next  the 
epidermis  is  a  layer  of  looser  cells,  with  intercellular  passages  or  spaces 
(e.  g'  in  Lei/uminas(E),  into  which,  in  tlie  only  cases.  Carina  and  AV- 
lumbium,  where  the  epidermis  eshibits  stomates,  these  latter  lead.  We 
usually  find  next  to  the  epidermis  and  firmly  attached  to  it,  a  thin  layer 
of  parenchyma  (the  whole  outer  integument),  and  then,  distinct  from 
this,  a  special  coat  consisting  of  an  extremely  delicate  layer  of  cells  (the 
inner  integument  nlone,  or  with  the  nuclear  coat]  :  this  is  the  case  in 
most  Liliacea. 

A  different  formation  is  not  unusually  met  with,  where  two  integuments 
exist,  and  the  inner  is  not  formed  by  a  mere  fold  of  the  epithelium.  Here 
the  epithelium  of  the  inner  integument  is  generally  exactly  in  similar  con- 
ditions to  some  of  those  generally  described  above,  while  the  outer  in- 
tegument becomes  gradually  suppressed,  and  falls  olT  in  shreds  (e.  g.  in 
EuphorbiacetE),  or  remains  as  a  thinner  envelope  (e.  g.  in  Cutacea, 
Thymelacte,  Lauracets).  Elegant  spiral  thickenings  also  occur  here  in 
the  epidermis  of  the  inner  integument  (^Lauracea,  Sparrmannia  ajri- 
eana  (?)  and  others). 

The  occurrence  of  spiral,  reticulated,  and  porous  deposit-layers  in 
the  epidermis  of  the  seed  is  so  usual  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
enumerate  the  cases  now.  A  very  rich  variety  of  forms  is  exhibited, 
for  example,  in  the  Scrophulariacem,  especially  the  Verbascea  and  An- 
tirrhiaca,  but  almost  all  the  Solanacete,  particularly  those  with  a  berry- 
froit,  exhibit  sometimes  true  spiral  fibres  (e.  g>  Soianum),  sometimes 
reticulated  thickening  (e.  g.  Datura).  It  is  most  remarkable,  however, 
that  this  structure  of  the  epidermis  occurs  extremely  rarely  in  the  aeed- 
buds  of  the  Monocotyledons,  wliicli  almost  always  have  two  integuments, 
and  is  presented  in  the  Dicotyledons,  particularly  in  the  Monopetala, 
which  usuolly  possess  only  one  integument. 

In  the  formation  of  new  vascular  bundles  in  the  integuments  of  the 
seed,  I  have  hitherto  found  the  law  almost  unexceptionably  confirmed, 
that  the  vessels  are  never  distributed  in  the  nucleus,  or  inner  integument, 
but  only  in  the  outer,  or  the  simple  integument.     Treviranus  had  pre- 
viously propounded  the  law  opposed  to  tliis,  that  vessels  are  only  formed 
in  the  inner  integument,  because,  starting  from  ripe  seeds,  he  confounded 
_      the  very  hard  and  thick  epidermis  of  many  seeds  with  their  outer  inte- 
^  Buptent,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  same  with  their  inner  integument. 
^m^^*  has  the  same  incorrect  assertion,  here  doubly  wrong,  since  he  die- 
^^^E^  refers  the  shell  of  the  seed  (lesta')  to  the  outer  integument,  and 
^PSuier  coat  (membrana  interna)  to  the  inner  integument  of  the  seed- 
Hut  the  operculum  of  the  radicle  (fig.  263.  c.)  may  be  formed  from 
very  different  parts,  follows  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  paragraphs. 
Uirbel  first  demonstrated  its  peculiar  development  in  Commelinacea  and 
Wtrantacete;  I  myself  in  Canna. 

{  172,  Very  important  alterations  take  place  in  the  funiculuB 
dso  duriog  the  development  of  the  embryo.    It  has  been  remarked 
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above,  that  even  before  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  exist?,  after 
the  complete  formation  of  the  aeed-biid  a  new  structure  proceeds 
from  the  funiculua,  very  eimilar  to  the  coats  of  the  seed-bud.  But 
the  production  of  such  n  structure  is  much  more  frequent  after  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  has  begun.  It  is  very  various,  according 
as  it  advances  farther  or  is  early  arrested  in  its  development  (as  in 
most  Leguminosm) ;  according  as  the  structure  envelopes  the  whol« 
seed  as  a  continuous  coat  (in  Nympkeea,  Passifiora,  Taxus),  or 
presents  itself  in  separate  lobea  and  strips,  here  and  there  connected 
together  (in  Myristiea  (?) ) ;  or,  lastly,  consists  merely  of  long  hair^ 
which  envelop  the  seed  (in  Saltx) :  very  various,  according  as  this 
organ  is  merely  membranous,  or  dry  and  fibrous  {Nymphaa,  Salix)i 
fieshy  and  juicy  (  Taxus) ;  or,  lastly,  becomes  broken  up  into  iso- 
lated juicy  cells,  which  surround  the  seed  {Arum,  Mamillaria).  La 
this  last  transformation  the  conducting  tissue  and  a  portion  of  tb* 
inner  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  germen  usually  take  part.  TIm 
former  structures,  which  all  have  the  same  origin,  namely,  are 
additional  developments  of  the  funiculus,  have  been  partly  deno- 
minated by  the  name  aril  {ariUiis) ;  the  latter,  where  the  isolated 
juicy  cells  no  longer  betray  their  origin,  as  pulp  {piilpa}.  Pai*) 
ticular  forms,  e.  g.  in  Salix,  are  described  as  a  coma. 

The  heterogeneous  things  which  are  usually  collected  under  the  n 
arillus   pass    belief,    except    with    those  who  know  that  Botany 
hitherto  eatablished  its  definitions  almost  solely  on  superficial  imprcHiiHit' 
and  external  resemblances,  or  nt  best  on  eompnrisons  which,  from  tl^'' 
want  of  sure  foundationfi,  are  valueless.     In    Zoology  the  coniparatiM 
method  had  still  an  import,  since  one  organism  understood  as  completely 
as  possible,  according  to  its  course  of  development,  the  human,  could  bC 
token  as  a  basis ;  yet  the  tracing  of  development  has  even  asserted  iti 
right  here,  and  the  most  recent  researches  have  proved  to  what  mietaka 
directions  and  comphcations  mere  comparisons  may  lead  in  the  abaeoM 
of  developmental  history.     In  Botany,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  do 
not  yet  understand  the  structure  and  development  of  a  single  plant  con- 
pletcly,  such  a  comparative  melhod  ia  an  empty  exercise  of  the  wit 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  contest  is  childish  in  which  no  critic^ 
tribunni,  no  principle  for  the  decision,  exists  i  that  a  scientific  invedi' 
gation  is  wholly  vain  if  a  principle  of  truth  have  not  been  previouilf 
discovered.     Botany  possesses  nothing  of  the  kind.     Link  (E^em.  Pbil 
Bot.  ed,  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  soys ;    "  At  the  place  where  the  funionlitl 
enters  the  seed  a  variously -shaped  part  often  occurs,  which  has  origiii* 
ated  from  the  thickened  and  expanded  funiculus,  but  is  invested  inA 
an  epidermal  layer,  of  which  Che  funiculus  is  destitute  :  this  is  c*Ilt<l 
an  aril.     It  is  globular  {EupkoTbia),  a  cup  with  an  entire  margin  (A*"" 
gallis),  a  four-toothed  cup   {Pblt/gala),   a  lacerated  cup   {MyrisliraY 
Mirbei  had  already  shown  that  the  gland  in  Euphorbia  is  totally  diffeKH' 
from  an  aril,  and  does  not  arise  from  the  funiculus  at  all ;  in  Anag^ 
there  exists  nothing  hearing  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  an  aril;  i" 
Po/yffala  tliero  is  only  a  rather  loose  epidermis  to  the  seed  :  andaIllb(K 
are  thrown  together  by  Link.     Any  one  who  calls  the  elastic  epidennii 
of  the  seed  of  Oxalis  an  arillua  is  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  j* 
tified  as  he  who  chooses  to  call  it  epidermis,  or  even  pulp.     Theslrifc  i" 
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endlesa.  Science  in  coostant  confusion  and  TBcillatioii,  so  long  as  no, 
standard  exists  by  wliich  to  e^liinate  the  correctness  of  thia  or  that 
opinion.  Sacb  a  standard  can  only  be.  found  in  the  history  of  deve- 
lopment. Organs  which  have  like  origin,  like  laws  of  development,  are 
alike  :  organs  of  diffi^rent  origin,  ditfcri^nt,  Forms  in  the  perfect  con- 
dition, which  may  occur  in  any  part,  are  no  characters  for  the  distinction 
of  organs ;  but  only  characters  for  their  sub-division.  These  are  the 
rules  witU  which  the  history  of  development  furnishes  us,  to  define 
every  vegetable  structure  with  certainty.  But  more  is  required  for  their 
application  than  the  meagre  examination  of  a  dried  plant. 

The  formation  of  the  aril  and  pulp  nith  succulent  cellular  tissue  is 
very  frequent,  and  the  occurrence  of  lignification  is  on  the  whole  much 
more  rare  in  the  development  of  the  funiculus  ;  yet  elegant  spiral  cella 
occur  in  the  funiculi  of  some  species  of  Veronica,  and  the  funiculus  of 
the  species  of  Magnolia  (which  I  have  unfor- 
tanately  never  had  an  opportunity  ^of  examining) 
is  said  to  consist  wholly  of  spiral-fibrous  cells. 

In  the  perfect  aril,  which  wholly  surrounds  the 
seed-bud  like  an  integument  (fig.  268.  A.),  the 
dosed  is  commonly  distinguished  from  the  un- 
closed :  the  former  never  occurs ;  where  an  ac- 
tually closed  structure  surrounds  the  seed,  it  is  un- 
doabtedly  a  layer  of  the  seed-coats.  In  the  species 
of  Pataijiora  particularly,  it  is  always  open  above. 
Whether  all  the  structures  named  in  §  172,  those 
occurring  in  Evonymia  and  Myristica,  as  also  those 
in  Solanum,  belong  here,  I  will  not  assert,  since  I 
am  still  Ignorant  of  the  history  of  development.* 

{  1 73.  In  conclusion,  we  have  yet  to  examine  the  cliangoB  which 
take  place  in  the  germen.  The  germen  grown  to  tiie  fruit  is  styled 
the  pericarp  (pericarpium).  Besides  the  generally  considerable 
enlai^ment  of  the  mass,  which  depends  someliuiea  on  the  e.ipan- 
non  of  the  existing  cells,  and  Bometinies  on  tiie  production  of  new 
onee,  we  have  to  consider  the  following  points :  — 

tirvt,  the  changes  in  the  externnl  parts,  since  tlie  pistil,  as  ita 
muB  enlarges,  often  considerably  alters  in  the  conditions  of  its  parts. 
The  style,  in  particular,  is  usually  cnet  off  or  dried  up  as  a  part  of 
ao  farther  use;  more  rarely  it  goes  on  growing,  and  sometimes 
uqnires  a  disproportionate  size,  for  instance,  in  many  Geraniarea. 
Hie  germen  also  frequently  now  first  produces  projecting  ridges, 
warts,  pbbositlcs,  or  thin  membranous  appendages  (wings). 

The  conditions  of  the  interior  of  the  germen  now  become  im- 
portant. As  in  the  formation  of  the  entire  pistil  and  of  the 
•Md-bnd  to  fruit  and  seed,  so,  as  it  would  appear,  the  development 
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jbowAibC  ^iKt»  e£  the  pistil  depend  abnoet  sdely  upon  the 

Jferabpmeaic  of  the  embryo.      Hence  those  odk  in  whidi 

imm  jre  (ievdoped  to  seed  are  in  like  imnnpr  arrested  in 

ABEv^riogniexiL  ami  in  the  matured  finit  are  scarcely  to  be 

TTiiff  mmr-deTelopment  of  some  of  the  oeDs  ^qpeais  to 

jft-  is;  wesK  :hR  normal  role  in  some  |Jants :  thns^  in  many  PahnSy 

S  CVaiMiiiu  II >  (li  dicee  cefle  one  onlv  is  oonunoohr  derdoped, 

m  CaatBjmgm^  with  ax  odls  and  tw^Te  seed-bods, 

%   aiie-«dkdy   oiie>«eded  finit.      In  the  ripe 

^  is  s&va^  nnpoeable  to  detennine  the  original 

ir   xsfe  ami  3e0i4iaii&.      On  the  other  hand,  huge  air- 

c  TMBaa^pat^  farmed  in  the  wall  of  the  germen, 

:be  JBuqwIie  appeszance  of  Mtnral  odls  ^^^^tyJTiing 

Hxeofer,  is  the  dcTdK^pment  of 
o£  the  wan  of  the  cavity  ot  the 

is  long  germens 
a»  tfe  ^aoe™  cNT  the  cmbrTo)^  fidse  septa, 

a  dirrrtiop  in  which  true 

(or  frmts  with  these  false 

r  in  Bmpkmuu  and  Omi- 

of  fonning  actual 

and  aioand  Ae  seeds 

rv  .-/mncuas^  it  ^rtircsr^  :z  lie  gsaaeB  are  here  to  be  parti- 

^ir^n^  "zat  iurin  r^:i^  c^:*  PfcazberrCTBic  plants,  we  find  the 
^niiec  i'niraiie^t  aii*aa:»:rrb:4sei*  ia  ihe  fcraetore  of  the  germen  ;  on 
jL-wuac    -^c  ▼iaat  liie  nr«    fruit    presents  a  great  multitude  of 
B&rinii:  jf  cearxaxs.     Sj  tar  a?  my  c*hserTatiaiis  extend,  two  dif- 
ifenfsic  ijre?  nay  be  di5tiiiga£5h€d  in  the  development,  according  as 
ae  Ayt-r?  ot  ceiloLir  rLasoe  of  the  testa  become  tougher  and  firmer 
s«;a&  within  oatwanls  or  from  without  inwards^     In  the  former,  be 
tb;  D3orphological  import  what  it  may,  four  several  cell-layers  are 
ttsifersally  to  be  dininguished.  although  they  sometimes  appear 
more  clearly  than  at  others ;  namely,  the  epidermis  of  the  outer 
sorhce ;  the  epithelium  of  the  inner  surface ;  and  between  the  two 
an  external  parenchymatous  layer,  the  cells  of  which  are  generally 
delicate-waDed,  fleshy,  and  of  simple  polyhedral  form ;  and,  finally, 
of  an  inner  parenchymatous  layer,  the  cells  of  which  are  more  or 
less  thick,  coriaceous,  or  woody,  and  always  elongated. 

The  second  type  is  exhibited  in  those  fruits  in  which  the  paren- 
chyma is  developied  more  or  less  fleshy  and  succulent,  and  frequently 
toward  the  interior,  where  it  bounds  the  fruit-cavity,  broken  up  into 
uolated  cells ;  whilst  either  only  the  epidermis  of  the  outer  sur&ce 
very  thick,  or  else  some  layers  of  cells  thicken  beneath  it  {Cucur- 
«),  or  sometimes  acquire  even  a  woody  texture  (e.  g.  La' 
«  and  Crescentid),     In  the  mass  of  isolated,  juicy  cells  which 
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ofleii  fill  berries,  It  is  nu  longer  possible  to  determine  liow  much  of 
it  belongs  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  fniit,  how  much  to  the  conducting 
celiukr  tissue  and  to  the  funiculus :  the  whole  mass  may  in  any 
case  be  termed  pulp. 

Upon  the  more  or  leas  dislinct  production  of  the  layers  of  the  testa, 
and  upon  their  varied  forniatioii,  rest  all  those  varieties  of  thu  fruit  which 
strike  us  on  a  first  impression,  and  which  had  received  their  common 
distinctive  names  loog  before  botanists  had  constructed  fruit-systems. 
Where  the  layers  are  clearly  distinguisEied,  the  epidermis  of  the  surface 
is  seldom  particularly  striking,  the  inner  epithelium  frequently  shares 
the  tranKformatiun  of  the  inner  parenchymatous  portion,  which  varies  in 
its  cousistence  from  tliat  of  leather  up  to  a  stony  hardness,  sufficient  to 
give  out  sparks  when  struck  by  steel ;  but  in  every  condition  it  consists 
□f  thickened  cells  which  are  usually  porous.  Two  different  conditions 
may  be  dislinguiahed  in  the  inner  parencliyraatouB  layer  :  —  Isl,  Where 
several  layers  of  eella  go  to  its  formation,  the  long-diameter  of  the  cells 
of  une  layer  is  commonly  at  some  angle  to  those  of  the  next  layer  (as  in 
Leguminota,  Ami/gdalea,  and  almost  all  capsules) ;  2ndly,  Where  only 
one  layer  is  present,  tlie  cells  are  so  arranged  that  five,  or  six,  or  more 
cells,  lying  parallel,  form  little  plates,  from  which  the  layer  is  so  con- 
structed, like  mosaic  work,  that  the  long -diameter  of  the  cells  of  one 
plate  is  never  in  a  line  with  that  of  those  of  the  next  plale  (aa  in  Ascle- 
piadacetB  and  Cruciferm).  The  epithelium  of  the  inner  surface  is  also 
sometimes  changed  into  elegant  spiral-fibrous  cells,  as  in  some  Papaue- 
raeete  (Chelidoiiium),  in  Uinbefli/era:  (Anetlmm),  &c;  more  rarely  it  ifl 
developed  into  true  epidermis  with  perfect  stomates  (as  in  Reseda,  Paui- 
fiora,  itc).  The  outer  layer  of  parenchyma  vai'iea  from  a  leathery  con- 
sistence to  the  most  perfect  dissolution  into  easily  compressible,  succulent 
cells.  DeCandoUe  and  others  have  taken  pains  to  trace  this  layer  to  the 
texture  of  the  normal  leaf.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  empty  trifling. 
In  the  first  place,  it  has  as  little  of  the  structure  of  a  normal  leaf  as  of 
the  form  ;  secondly,  many  germens  do  not  arise  from  foliar  organs ; 
and  thirdly,  in  one  and  the  same  strictly -defined  and  quite  natural  family, 
the  moat  essential  varieties  are  found  to  exist  in  nearly  related  genera,  as 
in  the  Selanacea,  where  true  berries  and  capsules,  and  in  the  Dryadea, 
where  true  small  berries  and  achiBuia  occur. 

In  the  formation  of  the  berry  and  the  pulp,  the  origin  of  cells  within 
cells,  &c,,  may  usually  be  beautifully  observed.  The  parent-cells,  how- 
ever, especially  towards  the  lime  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  become 
absorbed  before  the  young  cells  are  firmly  united  together  and  eufiiciently 
expanded  to  become  firmly  connected  with  the  neighbouring  cells  when 
they  are  set  free  ;  hence  they  remain  lying  loose  in  the  abundance  of  j  nice 
which  is  simultaneously  produced.  A  circulation  in  reticulated,  anasto- 
mosing currents  is  exhibited  in  these  isolated  cells  (in  Sotanacetf,  Cac 
lacere,  and  Lonicereo:). 

Some  very  ihin-walicd  germens  in  AracoB  and  Naiadaceie,  as  also,  ia 
part,  in  those  families  whose  one-seeded,  induhiscent  germens  are  closely 
united  with  the  external  integument  of  the  seed,  and  thus  represent  what 
Lin nfBus called  naked  seeds  (e.g.  Graminem, Labiata, Boraginacem,  Com- 
pogitct,  &C.),  are  in  the  ripe  fruit  so  compressed  and  so  uniformly 
developed  in  all  their  (few)  cell-layers,  that  they  can  only  be  classed  by 
means  of  analogy  with  one  of  the  types  mentioned. 

The  epidermis  of  the  fruit  in  the  occasionally  dehiscent  fruits  exhibits 
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.  _.    ,     •.■  .  :^ir»K  a^L'^n^oftliickcningya?,  for  instance,  in  tlie 

_  .^        •*<'«'.  uni  la  the  Casunrinacetf ;  and  the  hairs  ol' 

...     .  atiK    tie  >£ime,  as  in  some  Compasittr  {Senecio  and 

'•r    ansi  beautiful  structures  of  Abrous  cells    an:- 

itiiLv  :i*ffue  of  the  indehiscent  gernien,  as  in  the 

•;  ^in/H  J  itud  the  UmbeUifera*  {Sclerosciadium  Prangos). 

^ii*ai  'uuditionsto  those  which  occur  in  the  bursting  of 
au  u  the  full  of  the  leaves  are  also  presented  in  the 
.c(»tiii<i  on  the  same  causes,  namely,  the  formation  of 
iuiar  tissue  extremely  thin-wallcd  and  easily  destruc- 
.aku  i*  ruptured  by  the  slightest  tension  arising  from  the 
^.j;ui  ^f  the  parts,  or  an  unequal  contraction  of  dissimilar 
■    .  ^     i    jtjilular  tissue.     This  exists  either  as  a  peculiar  layer 
.  i^cu  :^\o  dilierently  formed  masses  of  cellular  tissue,  or  forms 
.  .  v^cLiiiil  layer  of  a  mass  of  tissue,  itself  having  thin  walls,  and 
i.:^  iiuiiicdiatoly  in  contact  with  some  very  thick- walled  tissue. 
>hv;Liii:r  st'^uirations  of  this  kind  shall  take  place,  and  in  what  par- 
siaaiv  situiulons,  are  altogether  peculiarities  of  particular  species, 
.cii^^H  ^wid  families,  and  arc  not  dependant  on  any  known  relation 
.0  I  he  nature  of  the  plant.      Hence  solutions  of  continuity  arise, 
^uLuotiiuos  at  the  place  where  two  originally  separate  parts  (carpels) 
liaJ  l)ccome  blended  in  the  suture,  or  else  where  an  undivided  whole 
itrlgiiially  existed  *,  as  in  the  line  corresponding  to  the  mid-rib  of  a 
^■iU'|>cl :  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  the  length,  as  in  the  examples 
w  h it'll  have  been  cited,  and  sometimes  cutting  across,  as  when  the 
1:111  i IV  fruit  fulls  away,  or  when  long  fruits  break  up  into  separate 
.iiiU'ulations,  &c. ;  sometimes  only  in  small  portions  of  the  gennen, 
.M)  tluit  it  (>[>cns  by  definite  orifices.     Many  fruits  are  rent  open  in 
tlio  most  diversified  manner  by  the  always  unequal  drj^ng  of  the 
IKU'iourp,  on  account  of  the  differences  of  the  layers  of  which  it  is 
coiniH)sed.      They    may   open  either,    a,    in    individual   portions, 
ciR'h  closed  in  itself,  and  separating  either  lengthways  or  crossways? 
i^mericarps)  ;  or,  />,  in  individual  flat  portion*'  {valves).      In  the  lon- 
gitudinal division  or  the  formation  of  valves,  there  remains  besides 
these  part^,  in  many  families,  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  stalk,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  individually  separating 
morioarps,  as  in  the  U/nMliferce,  the  EnphorhiacecCy  and  Gcraniacra, 
or  of  the  separating  valves,  as  in  Rhododendron^  called  the  columelL^ 
This  is  merely  a  separation  of  originally  connected  parts,  and  in 
none  of  the  cases  named  is  the  remaining  stalk  by  any  means  an 
internode  of  the  floral  axis  to  which  the  carpels  were  attached,  but 
an  absolutely  independent  cellular  mass. 

In  very  many  manuals  of  Botany,  we  find  directions  to  determine  the 
number  of  carpels  according  to  the  valves  of  the  fruits  How  absurd 
tills  is,  the  authors  might  have  known,  from  the  transverse  separation 
of  the  so-called  circumscissilc  capsule  and  of  the  lomentum  into  separate 

*   I  lore,  alaOf  no  trouble  bciii*;  felt  about  the  thorough  (lircrstty.  the  Ihie  of  wiun- 
lion  hst  reoeiTed  the  meaningless  name  of  sft/vre. 
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pieces,  from  which  Iwo  facta  it  follows  that  the  subsequent  Beporation  of 
the  parts  is  wholly  independent  of  the  original  composition.  But  as  the 
word  blending  has  hith^o  been  applied  without  nnj  meaning,  according 
to  the  arbitrary  Rctions  of  particular  botanists,  nothing  opposed  (he 
equally  nrbitrary  twaddle  about  the  conditions  referred  to  in  the  para- 
graph. Tiie  kind  and  manner  of  these  aeparations  has  not  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  original  composition  of  the  germen  out  of  individual 
parts,  carpels,  &c.,  and  every  conclusion  from  the  number  of  subse- 
quent parts  as  to  the  number  of  originnl  constituent  portions  merely 
exhibits  the  total  un acquaintance  of  the  concludcr  with  the  nature  of 
plants,  and  of  this  process  in  particular.  Here,  as  so  frequently  in 
the  vegetable  organism,  in  the  originally  homogeneous  cellular  tissue, 
which,  where  actual  blending  has  taken  place,  becomes  so  closely  con- 
nected that  the  boundary  is  soon  wholly  obliterated,  layers  of  a  very 
different  kind  of  cells  are  developed,  which  exhibit  great  diversi^,  i 
partly  in  the  consistence  of  the  substanco  forming  their  walla,  partly  1 
iu  the  relatively  advanced  condition  of  the  deposition  of  thickening 
matter  upon  tfaem.  Similar  cells  are  generally  more  firmly  adherent 
to  each  other  than  to  cells  of  a  dissimilar  character,  and  thence  it  happens 
that  (he  different  layers  separate  so  readily,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
succulent  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  Almond,  Plum,  Walnut,  &c.,  from 
Ihc  woody.  In  most  cases,  however,  thin  plates  of  very  thin-walled 
and  speedily  decaying  tisaue  are  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  are  lace- 
rated by  the  slightest  tension,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  solution  of  conti- 
nuity. Even  in  the  situations  where  originally  distinct  parts  have  been 
blended,  the  aeparation  seldom  (or  never  ?)  happens  in  such  a  way  that 
the  blended  parts  become  again  loosed  from  one  another,  but  bo  that  the 
cells  are  torn  and  destroyed  ;  and  thus,  even  in  these  cases,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  process  arc  by  no  means  arrived  at  and  expressed,  when 
it  is  said  that  the  valves  are  the  original  carpels ;  it  is  here  shown, 
moreover,  that  all  these  solutions  of  continuity,  in  the  entire  plant, 
fall  under  one  and  the  same  law,  that  of  the  morphologically  deflned 
dehiscence,  which  is  wholly  different  from  and  independent  of  the  mor- 
phologically defined  formation  and  connection  of  organs. 

1  will  particularly  cite  the  application  which  has  been  made  of  that 
incorrect  view  to  the  Geraniaceit  and  UmbtUifera.     In  these  the  fruit 
seporales  into  distinct  parts  from  a  stalk-like  mass  of  cellular  tissue, 
remaining  longest  in  connection  with  the  summit  of  this,  and,  as  it 
were,  suspended  from  it.     By  the   favourite  method  of  guessing,  this 
ilalk  is  explained  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  floral  axis,  to  which  the 
carpellary  leaves  ore  attached,  and  fr<im  which  they  again  separate  when 
the  fruit  is  mature.     In  the  Rrst  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in 
the  UmbrlltfertE  the  whole  germen  is  never  formed  of  carpels,  hut  of 
the  axis  itself-      In  the  Geraniarew,  on   the  contrary,  there   arc  ori- 
ginally five  perfectly  free  carpels,  having  no  trace  of  a  prolongation  of 
the  axis  between  them,  which  become  blended,  and  subsequently  de- 
hisce in  such  a  manner  that  an  internal  portion  of  each  carjiel  remains 
in  the  axis,  while  the  external  portion  becomes  gradually  loosened  from 
below  upwards.     The  internal  portion  contains  a  liber-bundle,  with  the 
I      eanal  of  the  iti/le.     Now  iu  the  UmbeUif era  tvo  little  liber-bundles  are 
I      found  in  the  middle  of  the  false  septum  of  the  germen,  which  remains, 
L     with  a  portion  of  their  enveloping  cells,  in  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  while 
1     tUe  two  portions  of  the  fruit  in  tike  manner  tear  away  from  them  from 
I    bdow  upward.      Sometimes  those    liber-bundles  separate  from  each 
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f  ilt»irn  wards,  so  that  the  stalk -like  support  (carpophort;) 


"*"..,..„  i^  bif'iircfltelj  split  above,  or  is  even  bipartite  from  the 

"%  •M^it'ii('C3  exBCtly  similar  to  those  of  the  GeraniaceiBy  occur 

.\  iiluriff^  in  «'lii<*h  the  valves  of  the  fruit  separate  from  a  central 

*    !||ii  ■  fh*'rp*'^r»  rhere  never  is  true  axial  structure  in  these.    Where, 

Jfifi'"*-.  t^*'  ^^^  ,5jH?rmophore)  constitutes  the  element,  considerable 

" '  '  V.  ,.r»h.  .Mrxis  alwavs  remain  connected  with  the  axis,  and  the 

^'      Mfi'^''  f*'*^^"^"  *>l"allv  happens  within  the  continuity  of  one  organ, 

f.  !.'■•  '■' 


7.    ^r-.-vnr.X^    KXHIUITED   IN   THE   REMAINING    PARTS   OF    THE   FLOWER 
ii.-JU.Nif   THE   FORMATION   OF    THE   FRUIT   AND   SEED. 

iv.  vtEvat  varieties  arc  exhibited  by  the   remaining  parts 
;.^'.*K"*5i  '^*  ^^^  flower  during  the  development  of  the  gennen  to 
^  .  L'uiL     The  stamens  and  petals  are  soon  after  the  impregnation 
^^  itl  ;iC  their  bases  by  true  articulations,  or  they  wither  and  die 
.,^y.     lu  rare  cases  a  part  of  them  remain,  especially  when  they 
^v  jluuded  together,  and  become  fleshy  or  woody  (as  in  Mirabilis), 
>  he  9ame  occurs  in  the  perianth,  but  this  is  more  frequently  per- 
-4oieut.     When  the  floral  envelopes  are  partly  or  wholly  persistent, 
iour  layers  arc  sometimes  formed  in  them,  like  the  four  which  are 
LAliibiteil  in  the  pericarp,  whilst  this  is  only  developed  as  a  very 
tiiiii  membrane  (as  in  El(Bagnus\  or  they  become  succulent  and 
loriii  a  false  berry  (as  in  Morus).     The  calyx,  on  the  contrary, 
persist.**  in  the  generality  of  plants  until   the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
Mi  which  it  is  either  little  or  not  at  all  altered,  as  in  the  Patnecs ;  or 
!.Kvoiues  large  and  inflated,  and  surrounding  the  fruit  (as  in  /%y- 
sii//.v,  Trifolium  fragiferum) ;  or,  as  a  pappus,  adorns  the  fruit  as  a 
delloate,  membranous,  or  hairy  structure,  as  in  the  Valenanacea:^  the 
( 'ompositcBy  &c. ;  or  half  of  it  may  be  cast  off*,  as  in   Datura.     In 
many  of  the  cases  above  named,  these  parts  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  true  fruit,  and  this  is  still  more  frequently  the  case  with 
the  axial  organs  of  the  flower :  thus  in  the  Strawberry  the  recej)- 
taclc  becomes  fleshy,  and  appears  as  fruit ;  in  Ifovenia,  SemecarpuSy 
and  Anacardium  the  pedicel  becomes  transformed  into  an  apparent 
fruit  of  similar  nature.     Most  frequently,  however,  it  is  the  con- 
cave disc  of  the  peduncle  which,  fjecoming  fleshy,  is  developed  to 
what  is  vulgularly  called  fruit,  as  in  Rosay  MaluSy  PyruSy  Ficm, 
&c.     Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  especially  in  flowers  with- 
out floral  envelopes,  the  bracts  and  bracteoles  grow  with  the  fruit, 
become  woody,  and  so  form  false  pericarps,  as  in  the  Cnpulifera 
the  so-called  cupula,  and  in  Betulinece  the  scales  of  the  catkin. 

I  have  here  merely  remarked  the  existence  of  the  conditions  named, 
since  I  must  return  to  them  when  I  come  to  the  more  minute  treatment 
of  the  theory  of  the  fruit.  As  in  all  other  parts  of  our  science,  so  also 
with  respect  to  the  fruit,  we  feel  the  want  of  scientific  definitions ;  and  a 
logical  arrangement  of  the  characters  met  with  is  nowhere  less  to  be 
thought  of  than  here.     When  the  peasant  talks  of  the  edible  part  of  the 
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Fig  as  the  fruit,  we  have  nothing  to  object ;  but  if  the  botanist  assumes 
the  peasant's  style  of  discrimination,  he  is  far  below  the  peasant:  his 
science  should  have  taught  him  that  edibility  is  no  test  of  a  part  being 
fruit.  With  the  inconsistency  thus  introduced,  a  portion  of  those  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  the  paragraph  have  been  enumerated  amongst  fruits 
according  to  common  notions,  while,  in  regard  to  another  portion,  it  has 
been  correctly  noticed  that  the  fruit  is  surrounded  with  another  part  not 
belonging  to  it 

IV.     Of  the  Fruit  and  the  Seed. 

§  176.  Fruit  {fructus\  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
single  pistil  at  the  time  of  the  perfect  formation  of  the  embryo 
(the  maturity  of  the  seed).  The  style  and  stigma,  when  they  still 
remain,  retain  their  names,  but  the  germen  acquires  that  of  peri- 
carp. In  this  sense,  there  are  of  course  some  plants  which  have 
no  fruit,  because  they  are  not  provided  with  a  germen ;  these, 
therefore,  must  be  described  as  naked  seed-buds,  and  also  naked 
seeds  (semina  nuda) :  to  these  belong  the  ConifercBy  CycadacecBy  and 
LoranthacecB,  But  there  are  also  some  particular  plants  in  which 
the  germen  is  easily  destroyed,  so  that  the  seed-bud  is  developed 
in  like  manner  without  an  envelope  to  the  seed :  these,  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  former,  are  termed  semina  denudata 
{JLeontice  and  Peliosanthes  theta).  The  actual  fruits  may  be  divided, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  flower,  into  naked  and  covered 
{^fructus  nudus  etfructus  tectus\  according  as  of  the  entire  flower 
mlj  the  germen  appears  to  exist  (as  in  Lilium)y  or  as  this  is 
miTonnded  by  other  floral  parts  (as  in  Nicandra).  According  as 
in  a  flower  one  or  more  pistils  are  developed,  it  is  distinguished 
as  simple  fruit  {fructus  simplex,  as  in  NigelJa)  Oom  the  multiple 
fruit  (jructus  multiplexy  as  in  Ranunculus).  Here,  also,  the  ar- 
langement  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  distinguished  just  as  the  inflo- 
fesoence  was,  and  the  same  terminology  may  be  retained  (as  fruit 
spike,  fruit  capitulum,  fruit  umbel,  &c.);  or  simply,  as  Linnasus 
^oke  of  the  flower  of  the  Compositce,  so  here  as  a  compound  fruit 
(Jirudus  compo8itus\  as  in  Ananas. 

All  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  nature  of  the  individual 
mrmen,  in  reference  to  its  origin,  its  composition,  its  internal 
Svimons,  &C.,  holds  good  of  course  for  each  several  fruit,  unless 
Ajsse  conditions  have  been  altered  in  the  subsequent  development 
fUd  progress  towards  maturity ;  in  which  case  such  changes,  but 
only  sacm  changes,  must  receive  names. 

The  fruit  may  be  defined  in  two  ways,  either  as  has  been  done  in  the 
|angH|iliH^  or,  as  some  botanists  have  attempted,  as  the  whole  individual 
WiPsr  at  the  time  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  would  be  quite  indifierent, 
Andamentally,  for  science,  which  definition  were  established,  if  only  one 
were  established :  but  the  fact  that  not  one  single  botanist  has 
oat  the  conception  of  the  fruit  consistently  with  his  own  de- 
bts brought  such  confusion  into  the  theory  of  the  fruit,  that, 
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•inuttT  oy  the  wont  ot"  knowledge  <^  the  germen,  and  the 

^  .^-^-  .wk>a£  irxpiaaiiciood  of  striking  phenomena,  it  has  hecome 

. .  'oj   ,M  ^A  who  wiih  to  devote  themaelTes  to  the  Btudj  of 

.u^>  :o    itt;  chac  the  definition  given  in  the  paragraph,  which 

'.:u  .udi    u*  uiofit  botanists,  although,  indeed,  without  therefore 

.rue  cu  itfelf,  is  the  most  to  the  purpose  for  the  comprehension 

•abitri- ;  Ijesides,  we  should  have  no  satisfactory  word  by  which  to 

..^..iiiiuie  ilns  most  essential  part  of  the  flower,  continuously  developed 

i;  .•!  wiiu  liuie  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  if  we  applied  the  term  fruit  to 

•i\i    viiole   dower  at  the  epoch  of  maturity.     It  is  indeed  self-evident, 

iiai.   -MiUiiiiscs  who  have  claims  to  scientific  character  may  no  longer 

outuut  themselves  with  statements  like  '*  pistillum  MutcMm,  stylus  uhI- 

u^  stiyma  simplejCj^  and  the  like,  but  that  a  minute  exposition  of  the 

:  udimcutary  fruit,  according  to  internal  structure,  number,  and  form  of 

^L'cd-buds«  &c.,  is  indispensable.     Then,  however,  a  quantity  of  phrases 

vcdpcctiug  the  fruit  become  superfluous,  which  were  formerly  necessary, 

Liud  are  still  partially  retained  from  custom.     It  evidently  rollows  that, 

putting  out  of  the  question  the  structural  conditions,  and  the  newly- 

turmeil  embryo  and  endosperm,  the  construction  of  the  fruit  is  exactly 

like  that  of  the  rudiment  of  it^  and  only  requires  especial  notice  wh^ 

important  modifications  have  occurred  through  actual  abortion  of  aeed- 

buds  und  entire  cells. 

Two  very  different  points  of  view  must  be  both  established  and  acca- 
i*ately  discriminated  in  the  theory  of  the  fruit,  namely  the  scientific 
condition  and  the  empirical  denomination  of  the  fruit.     These  two  so 
wliolly  diverse  respects  have  hitherto  been  completely  confounded,  and 
thence  in  reference  to  the  first  far  too  little,  to  the  second  far  too  much, 
lias  been  done  in  the  theory  of  the  fruit.     Here,  also,  this  complication 
of  aspects  has  been  historically  carried  forward  ;  and  it  is  truly  now  time 
that  we  gradually  strip  ofl*  the  still  adhering  egg-shells  of  newly -hatched 
science.     It  is  indeed  no  long  time  since  the  more  minute  observation  of 
the  construction  of  the  germen  was  first  commenced  ;  and  so  long  as  this 
existed  merely  in  rough  outlines,  much  that  ought  properly  to  have  been 
previously  mentioned  necessarily  came  in  as  supplementary  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  fruit.     That  such  patchwork  does  not  go  far,  is,  I  think, 
sufliciently  shown  by  our  systems  of  fruits  with  their  incompleteness, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  with  their  arid  w^nste  of  names  and  synonymes. 
It  is  clear,  also,  that  no  attempt  to  understand  the  fruit  from  the  mere 
study  of  the  ripe  condition  can  succeed.     The  fruit  is  merely  the  final 
result  of  a  series  of  developments  of  the  whole  plant,  the  last  product  of 
a  great  number  of  factors,  and  gives  no  conclusions  about  what  has  gone 
before,  about  the  number  and  nature  of  the  co-operating  factors.     Thus 
it  has  been  attempted  to  deduce  the  number  of  parts  forming  the  gennen 
from  the  number  of  valves :  it  was  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
capsula  circumscissa,  the  lotnentum  and  l^gumen,  the  loculicidal  and 
septifragal  dehiscence,  to  see  that  original  composition  and  subsequent 
division  stand  in  no  necessary,  but  at  most  a  very  casual,  connection. 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  refer  the  separate  layers  of  the  pericarp  to  the 
layers  of  a  leaf  (carpel)  :  but,  disregarding  the  circumstance  that  leaves 
and  pericarps  do  not  universally  exhibit  layers,  it  is  here  most  erro- 
neously presupposed  that  every  germen  is  composed  of  foliar  organs, 
&c.     Now  if  the  construction  of  the  germen  has  been  perfectly  under- 
stood, the  gradual  process  of  its  development  to  fruit  been  comprehtndci 
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the  fruit  requires  no  further  explanation,  it  is  self-evident ;  the  product 
is  always  given  by  the  factor,  though  tlie  reverse  never.  All  that  relates 
to  the  form  and  composition  of  the  fruit  has,  in  a  correct  treatment  of 
the  science,  been  already  given  under  the  head  of  the  germen  and  its 
developments ;  therefore  the  peculiarity  of  the  fruit  does  not  at  all  lie 
there,  consequently  none  of  this  deserves  special  nomenclature.  That  an 
inferior  germen  cannot  become  a  superior  fruit  is  self-evident ;  and  to 
distinguish  the  fruit  again  on  this  account  is  wholly  superfluous.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  state  whether  cells  and  seeds  become  abortive,  or 
whether  spurious  septa  have  been  formed  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic  for  the  fruit  and  its  essential 
peculiarity  are  its  structural  conditions,  and  hence  these  alone  merit  a 
peculiar  nomenclature ;  for  instance,  the  inferior  capsule  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inferior  berry,  but  not  the  inferior  from  the  superior 
berry,  since  this  latter  character  has  already  been  given  in  the  germen  ; 
and  all  that  is  additional  in  the  fruit  is  the  berry-like  development  of  the 
parenchymatous  layers  of  the  pericarp. 

Nowhere  has  purely  diagrammatic  comprehension  been  so  prevalent 
as  in  the  theory  of  the  fruit ;  nowhere  have  botanists,  starting  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  merely  multiplying  the  words,  taken  so 
little  pains  to  define  with  scientific  strictness ;  and  hence  nowhere  does 
terminology  so  vacillate  among  all  the  definitions  as  in  the  fruit.  One 
assumes  10,  another  15,  a  third  20,  and  another  40  or  60  kinds  of  fruit; 
in  short,  the  confusion  is  indescribable ;  and  if,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  one  explains  to  the  scholar  a  drupe  as  a  closed  fruit,  fleshy 
externally  and  woody  within,  a  capsule  as  a  dehiscent,  dry  fruit,  he  finds, 
in  Reichenbach,  for  instance,  not  one  single  Labiate  or  Boragineous  plant 
described,  since  this  author  ascribes  to  these  four  drupes^  and  the  four 
dm  pes  unite  to  form  a  capsule. 

I  find  the  best  exposition  of  this  complicated  subject  in  Lindley  (Intro- 
daction  to  Botany),  who  has  at  least  sought  to  let  in  some  light  by 
logical  arrangement  and  strict  definitions.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the 
existing  wilderness  of  names,  thrown  together  arbitrarily  and  under  no 
principles,  is  too  much  for  the  most  straightforward  inclination.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  throw  away  the  whole  mass,  and  begin  the 
investigation  over  again. 

We  have  almost  as  many  systems  of  fruits  as  botanical  writers.  We 
owe  the  first  thorough  research  into  fruits  and  seeds  to  Gartner  {De 
FrudUfus  et  Seminibus  Plantarum,  Stuttgart,  1788)  and  L. C.Richard 
{Analyse  du  Fruity  Paris,  1808),  whose  works  will  remain  classic  for  all 
time.  Subsequently  to  these,  Mirbcl,  Dumortier,  Desvaux,  and  others 
hare  given  Systems  which,  without  essentially  improving  anything, 
contain  an  innumerable  quantity  of  new  names,  even  for  things  long 
before  known  and  named. 

§  177.  Taking  the  foregoing  for  our  standard,  we  have  now  to 
Ibllow  out  particular  points  in  the  fruit.  1.  We  have  to  examine^ 
aa  portions  of  the  fruit,  the  pericarp,  the  spermophorc,  the  funicu- 
I1189  ftod  the  pulp ;  then  again,  the  seed,  and  in  this  the  epis][)erm 
and  the  nucleus,  and  in  this  the  embryo  and  the  all)umcn. 

2.  We  have  further  to  take  account  of  the  remaining  parts  that 
stand  in  close  relation  to  the  fruit,  from  the  bracts  up  to  the  parts 
of  the  flower :  these  are  accessory  organs. 
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..   oiTiouA  kinds  of  fruits  are  to  be  enumerated. 

.  .^  j)r  the  most  part,  require  only  to  be  generally  men- 

.i.u\    \][ijMit»L  together  here,   since  everything  of  importance 

:<>:  *•-  'huia  Iioa  alrt^y  been  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs  (§  160 

I.  Of  the  individual  Parts  of  the  FruiL 

^178*  The  pericarp  is  the  transformed  germen :  sometimes  it  is 
miiced  with  the  other  persistent  parts  of  the  pistil,  style,  and 
stigma.  The  latter  are  seldom  of  particular  importance ;  and  all 
that  need  now  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  have  been  retiuned 
ii]>  to  this  epoch  (as  in  Papaver)^  or  they  have  become  more  de- 
veloped (as  in  Pulsatilla),  The  forms  of  the  pericarp  are  exceed- 
ingly diversified,  but  admit  of  no  general  definition ;  they  frequently 
exhibit  hairs,  prickles,  protuberances,  and  membranous  expansions 
{alcd),  prominent  ribs  {costcB  or  juga\  and  pits  in  their  inter-^ 
spaces  {vallecula:),  &c.  The  pericarp  essentially  determines  the 
varied  appearances  of  the  fruit,  by  its  diversity  of  structure.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  what  various  manners  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  germen  is  develoi>ed.  In  the  simplest  cases,  we  find 
in  the  mature  pericarp  only  the  epidermis  of  both  surfaces,  and 
between  these  an  uniform  layer  of  parenchyma,  without  vascular 
bundles  (as  in  the  lower  Aracea),  or  traversed  by  a  few  simple 
bundles.  In  other  cases  only  the  epidermis  of  the  external  surface 
is  perceptible,  whilst  the  entire  parenchyma,  with  the  epidermis  of 
the  inner  surface,  is  succulent  or  fleshy  (as  in  Atropa) ;  or  it  may 
be,  that  under  the  epidermis  of  the  outer  surface  some  layers  of 
cellular  tissue  are  woody,  whilst  the  underlying  are  fleshy ;  in  both 
cases  very  frequently  passing  without  determined  boundary  into 
the  pulp. 

In  many  other  cases  four  layers  arc  distinctly  discernible,  which 
have  been  already  characterised ;  and  since  the  time  of  DeCandoUe 
(altogether  misunderstanding  L.  C.  Kicliard,  the  originator  of  the 
division)  they  have  been  named,  counting  from  without  inward, 
epicarp,  mcsocarp,  (also  sarcocarp,  or  flesh,  caro) ;  and  the  two  inner 
undistinguished  coats,  the  endocarp.  Those  varieties  of  structure 
in  the  fruit  arc  most  important  which  cause  the  peculiar  solutions 
of  the  continuity  in  the  fully  mature  condition.  Hence  we  obtain 
two  comprehensive  classes  of  fruits,  according  as  their  construction 
causes  a  separation  into  individual  parts  or  not.  The  latter  may 
be  termed  the  berry-like,  and  the  former  the  capsular.  The  cap- 
sular are  again  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  pericarp 
either  opens  and  suflTers  the  seed  to  escape  —  capsules  with  their 
portions  called  valves,  or  separates  into  individual  parts,  which  do 
no  not  again  open,  but  firmly  enclose  the  seed  —  splitting  fruits 
(schizocarps),  and  their  parts  called  mericarps.  The  berry-like 
fruits  are  also  subdivided  into  three  groups,  according  as  the  inner 
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layers  are  the  more  tough  and  solid,  and  the  outer  the  more  fleshy 
and  juicy — stone  berries  (drupes);  or  the  reverse  —  true  berries 
(bacc<B) ;  or,  lastly,  all  the  layers  appear  thin  and  dry,  or  leathery 
(achtBnid),  All  these  forms  may,  with  the  germen  from  which 
they  arise,  be  superior  or  inferior,  one-  or  many-celled  or  one-  or 
many-seeded ;  which  only  require  to  be  noticed  when  deviations  in 
the  structure  of  the  germen  have  arisen  through  abortion,  being 
otherwise  self-evident. 

a.  The  capsular  fruits  occur  in  the  most  diverse  families.  The 
mode  of  bursting  (dehiscence)  is  especially  to  be  observed.  The 
simplest  process  is  an  apparent  wholly  irregular  tearing  open  at 
any  place  (as  in  Nicandra) :  usually,  however,  the  form  of  this 
dehiscence  is  very  regular,  even  though  it  may  be  confined  to  a 
small  part  of  the  fruit  (pericarpium  poro  dehiscens),  as  in  Papaver, 
Antirrhinum,  &G. 

The  solution  of  continuity  is  either  vertical  or  horizontal :  in 
the  latter  case,  the  upper  part  forms  a  kind  of  cover  upon  the 
under,  and  the  capsule  is  termed  circumscissile.  In  the  first  case, 
the  pericarp,  &c  falls  away  in  more  or  fewer  separate  pieces,  which 
are  termed  valves.*     In  many-celled  fruits  (a)  the  valves  may 
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separate  entirely  from  the  persistent  septa,  as  in  Cobcea  scandens 
{dehiscentia  septifraga) ;  or  (b)  the  septa  may  split  into  two  la- 
meUae,  and  each  valve  may  bear  one  of  these  lamellaB  on  each  of  its 
margins  (dehiscentia  septicida,  valvules  margine  septijerce) ;  or  (c)  the 
septa  may  remain  undivided,  adherent  to  the  middle  of  the  valves 
{dehisceviia  loctdicida,  valvuhB  medio  septifercs).  If  in  any  of  these 
kinds  of  dehiscence  a  stalk-like  mass  of  cellular  tissue  remains 
standing  in  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  it  is  called  the  columella. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  these 
solations  in  the  continuity  are  not  at  all  dependant  upon  the  ori- 
ginal composition.  Common  Botany,  however,  assumes  such  a 
zelation,  and  therefore  applies  to  the  line  in  the  external  circum- 
ference of  the  pericarp,  where  the  edges  of  real  or  pretended 
carpels  have  become  blended,  the  term  of  "  dorsal  suture,"  which 
IB  only  half  correct  according  to  this  very  hypothesis,  while  the 
tenn  "ventral  suture**  designates  merely  the  line  where  the  mar- 
gins of  one  and  the  same  carpel  or  similar  part  have  become  blended. 


I  tough  cords  of  cellular  tissue,  persistent  between  each  two  valves,  con- 
ncctod  in  the  stignui  above  (as  in  Artfemotu).  I  do  not  find  that  any  special  name  has 
fei  btcn  nuide  for  thewi. 
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In  the  generality  of  capsular  fruits,  the  aboye-mentioned  four 
layers  of  the  pericarp  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but 
they  are  usually  very  thin  and  menibranous  or  leathery^  or  more 
rarely  woody. 

b.  The  schizocarps  or  splitting  fruits  are  usually  distinguished 
chiefly  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cleft  occurs.  This 
is  either  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  fruit,  or.  perpendicular  to  it, 
that  is,  the  solution  of  continuity  is  either  vertical  or  transverse. 
In  both,  the  separate  parts  are  usually  only  one-seeded.  In  the 
first  case  the  separate  parts  are  sometimes  named  cocci  or  merir 
carpsy  in  the  last  case  joints  or  articulations ;  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  texture  of  their  layers,  as  dry,  coria- 
ceous, and  succulent.  The  first  (the  mericarps)  are  proper  to  the 
families  Rubiacece,  EuphorbiacecBy  LabiattB,  Bomffinaceee,  Gerani' 
acecB,  TropcBolacecBy  MalvacecB,  Umbelliferce,  &C.  &c ;  the  last  (the 
joints)  to  some  of  the  LeguminoscR  and  CrucifertB.  In  the  first 
a  columella  is  not  uncommon. 

c.  The  stone  berries,  characteristic  of  the  AmygdaletBy  but  also 
presented  in  other  families,  owe  their  peculiarity  to  the  remarkable 
diversity  in  the  structure  of  their  layers,  and  indeed  of  the  paren- 
chyma layers,  the  inner  of  which  are  always  hard,  and  often 
woody ;  whilst  the  outer  are  fleshy  or  coriaceous :  both  are  de- 
veloped in  a  greater  thickness  than  usual. 

d.  The  true  berries,  predominating  in  the  families  of  Grossu- 
lariacecBy  Passifloracecp,  CucurbitacecB,  and  the  AracecB,  and  occurring 
occasionally  in  many  other  families,  depend  essentially  on  the 
fleshy  or  juicy  texture  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  pericarp :  this 
condition  often  exists  to  the  extent  of  a  dissolution  into  single  cells, 
tuiuid  with  fluid,  whilst  the  external  layers  are  solid,  and  some- 
times even  woody  (as  in  Lagenaria). 

e.  The  achaenia,  with  always  thin  dry  layers,  not  usually  dis- 
tinguishable, characterise  the  families  of  the  Grasses,  Ci/peracecSy 
CupulifercBy  CampositcBy  and  DipsacecB,  predominate  in  the  Drya" 
decD  and  RariunculacecBy  and  occur  singly  in  other  cases.  They  are 
one-celled  and  one-seeded,  generally  originally,  but  sometimes  (as 
in  the  CupulifercB)  through  abortion  of  cells  and  seed-buds. 

I  really  believe  that  the  five  expressions  here  given  for  tlie  nomen- 
clature of  the  forms  of  fruits  are  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  present,  if 
botanists  would  once  begin  to  seek  science  in  profound  knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  organism,  and  not  in  miserable  scholastic  trifling  with  the 
manufacture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  classic,  or  even  crass, —  barbaric  words. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  particular  words  now  in  use,  below,  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  criticism.  Here  I  will  merely  remark, 
that  the  very  same  botanists  who  have  set  up  a  splendid  general  Fruit 
system,  often  lay  aside  all  these  fine  words  in  the  special  working  out  of 
plants,  and  come  off  exceedingly  well  with  a  very  few  terms,  which  is  in 
fact  a  confession  that  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  theory  of  the  fruit 
they  liave  been  playing  an  unaccountably  frivolous  game  with  the  reader 
or  student.  In  any  case,  the  manner  in  which  the  French  in  particular 
have  iiicreused  nomenclature,  is  contrary  to  all  laws  of  a  sound  termi' 
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oology.  Many  as  there  are  who  praise  or  condemn  Linnasus,  call  him 
great  or  unintelligent,  of  all  these  not  one  has  understood  him,  not  one 
seen  what  he  really  attempted  and  how  he  attained  it.  It  was  a  war 
against  the  nomenclature,  heaping  itself  up  with  nothing  but  substan- 
tive words,  which  he  began  and  happily  carried  through,  by  which 
means  he,  as  with  a  magic  touch,  opened  a  thousand  entrances  into 
science  previously  impassable.  A  second  Linnaeus  is  indeed  very  de- 
sirable, and  will  be  made  most  necessary  by  those  very  people  who 
especially  pride  themselves  on  being  able  to  look  down  upon  him.  The 
wiser  do  indeed  admire  the  artifice  of  Linnaeus,  but  continue  boldly  to 
make  names  daily,  because  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  abstract  the 
universal  principle  from  the  isolated  cases  of  the  application.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  discover  inductively  the 
various  genera  of  the  natural  ideas,  and  these  alone  are  to  be  named 
with  substantives,  their  species  to  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  adjec- 
tives. This  assists  a  rational  investigation  of  nature,  and  a  rational 
terminology.  In  all  this  manufacture  of  words,  we  have  in  fact  learned 
nothing  at  aU  about  the  fruits  themselves ;  Botanists  who  have  spread 
themselves  out  in  every  new  book  with  twenty  or  thirty  new  Greek 
names,  are  often  so  ignorant  of  the  proper  object  of  their  research,  that 
they  call  the  epidermis  of  the  fruit  of  the  Labiatte  a  seed-membrane, 
derive  the  cross  septum  of  Punica  from  the  disc,  &c. ;  and,  in  a  word, 
manifest  everywhere  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  has  unfor- 
tunately left  them  no  time  to  examine  deeply  into  plants.  Consequently 
we  possess  so  few  accurate  investigations  of  the  fruit,  that  it  will  be  long 
before  our  knowledge  of  it  will  be  even  in  the  least  endurable ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  so  much  the  more  content  ourselves  with  the  smallest 
number  of  names,  because  a  man  must  know  a  thing  before  he  names 
it  scientifically. 

§  179.  The  nature  of  the  spermophore  has  been  already  discussed 
at  length,  and  but  little  remains  now  to  be  added.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  to  be  remarked^  that  in  the  dehiscence  of  the  fruit, 
portions  of  cellular  tissue  are  separated  from  the  valves  or  septa,  to 
which  the  seeds  remain  suspended,  and  which  have,  indeed,  been 
termed  spermophores.  Here,  again,  holds  good  what  has  been  said 
of  these  separations  in  general,  that  sometimes  actually  independent 
oigaos  become  solved  from  their  union  with  others  (as  in  Crucifer(B)y 
and  sometimes  merely  pieces  of  independent  organs  become  de- 
tached (as  in  the  Asclepiadacece), 

It  has  been  already  observed  with  respect  to  the  pulp,  that  on  the 
one  hand  it  passes  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  pericarp  in 
the  true  berries  (as  in  Solanum),  and  on  the  other  into  the  subsc- 
qnent  products  of  the  funiculus ;  namely,  into  the  aril  in  its  widest 
sense  (in  Arum)y  and  probably  into  the  true  aril  (in  Ribes  ?). 

The  funiculus  exhibits  manifold  varieties,  which  have  already  been 
expliuned,  such  as  hairs,  warty  expansions  among  the  seeds,  mem- 
brattous,  continuous,  or  lobed  envelopes  of  the  seed  {arils)y  and  so 
forth.  The  hairs  of  the  fiiniculus  form  one  kind  of  coma ;  the  other 
is  a  development  of  the  epis|x;rm  at  various  places,  at  the  micropylc 
or  the  chalaza.  The  wart-like  expansions  on  the  seed  are  termed 
straphiola  or  carunculoy  but  have  under  these  names  been  mixed  up 
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with  very  diflTerent  things,  e.  g.  processes  from  the  micropyle.  The 
formations  of  the  aril  are  very  various,  and  differ  especially  in 
regard  to  colour,  texture,  and  cell-contents. 

All  the  conditions  here  mentioned  have  already  heen  explained  in 
previous  sections ;  here  it  suffices  to  notice  them  again  in  connection. 

§  180.  The  most  important  part  of  the  whole  fruit,  as  regards 
the  economy  of  the  plant,  is  the  seed  (semen\  because  it  encloses 
the  embryo,  which  is  destined  to  perpetuate  the  species.  The  seed 
may  be  quite  free,  without  a  pericarp,  as  in  the  Cycadace€By  CamfertBy 
and  LoranthacetB.  Here  the  seed  assumes  quite  the  appearance  of 
a  fruit ;  for  instance,  of  a  winged  achsenium  in  the  Abietine€B,  of  a 
berry  in  Ft^cwm,  and  of  a  drupe  in  Cf/ca$,  &c- 

In  the  seed  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  episperm  and 
the  nucleus ;  the  nucleus  is  either  formed  solely  by  the  embryo,  or 
by  that  and  the  albumen.  Then,  again,  the  regions  of  the  seed  are 
distinguished  as  the  base,  the  part  by  which  it  is  attached,  and  the 
apex,  the  free  point  opposite  to  the  former.  The  position  of  the 
seed  in  the  fruit  is  determined  according  to  the  relations  of  these 
parts.  The  fruit  is  supposed  to  be  erect,  its  base  downward,  and 
the  seed,  of  which  the  point  stands  higher  than  the  base,  is  termed 
erect,  when  it  is  attached  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  fruit ; 
ascending,  when  it  arises  from  the  lateral  wall.  Seeds  of  which  the 
apex  is  lower  than  the  base  are  termed  suspended  or  pendulous;  if 
the  apex  and  the  base  lie  on  the  same  level,  the  seeds  are  termed 
horizontal,  or  sometimes  indeterminate  {yaga).  When  the  line  from 
the  base  of  the  seed  to  the  apex  forms  not  the  longest  but  the 
shortest  diameter  of  the  seed,  it  is  styled  peltate,  or  medio  affixa. 
In  the  loose  seed,  that  surface  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
funiculus  is  termed  the  hilum  or  umbilicus. 

All  these  terms  would  be  rendered  quite  superfluous  by  the  adoption  of 
a  better  method,  since  the  position  of  the  seed  follows  from  the  position 
of  the  seed-bud ;  but  as  the  generality  of  our  present  books  do  not  enter 
into  the  structure  of  the  seed-buds  in  the  description  of  families,  much 
less  in  the  characterisation  of  particular  species,  the  preceding  remarks 

were  required  for  the  comprehension  of  our  existing  literature. 

• 

The  episperm,  as  explained  above,  allows  no  general  reference  to 
the  coats  of  the  seed-bud,  and,  therefore,  we  can  only  speak  gene- 
rally of  one  episperm,  and  we  must  characterise  the  individual  cell- 
layers  {strata)  more  minutely  when  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  particular  species,  genus,  or  family  is  still  unknown.  The 
epidermis  of  the  seed  may  be  almost  universally  distinguished  from 
the  episperm  >vith  advantage.  On  its  surface  are  described  hairs 
(issuing  from  the  micropyle  in  a  tuft),  as  coma,  papillae,  prickles, 
ribs,  wings,  &c.,  and  the  regions  of  the  raphe,  of  the  chalaza,  and 
of  the  micropyle. 

^he  old  school  doctrine,  here  quite  wrong,  says  that  the  coat  of  the  seed 
teis  of  two  membranes,  the  proper  coat  of  the  seed  {testa,  lorica, 
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spermodertniSf  tunica  externa),  and  the  internal  membrane  (membrana 
interna^  tunica  interna^  endopleura,  tegmen).  The  first  of  these  is 
sometimes  the  outer,  sometimes  the  inner  integument,  sometimes  only  tlie 
epidermis  of  the  one  or  the  other ;  the  second  is  sometimes  the  outer 
integument  excluding  the  epidermis,  sometimes  the  inner,  and  sometimes 
the  nuclear  membrane  ;  and  if  the  epidermis  of  the  outer  nuclear  mem- 
brane is  developed  succulent,  DeCandolle  has  yet  a  third  term,  namely, 
the  sarcoderm ;  or  sometimes  the  outer,  and  sometimes  the  inner  coat  of 
the  seed  may  not  exist  There  have  naturally  been  endless  contests 
whether  the  vessels  run  in  the  outer  or  inner  seed-coats,  and  more  of  the 
like  confusions,  which  necessarily  must  arise  from  the  unmethodical 
manner  of  treating  the  subject.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
separate  layers  of  cells  of  the  episperm  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
integuments  of  the  seed-bud  by  tracing  the  development  in  the  individual 
cases ;  when  this  has  not  been  done,  we  must  be  content  to  describe  such 
layers  as  are  distinguishable,  without  further  talk  about  their  unknown 
origin. 

The  albumen  is  either  endosperm  or  perisperm,  and  its  texture 
may  be  fleshy,  homy,  or  otherwise  varied ;  if  marbled  by  brown, 
half-decayed  lobes  of  the  episperm,  penetrating  into  its  substance, 
it  is  said  to  be  ruminated ;  its  contents  are  mealy,  oily,  &c. 

The  embryo  is  mono-,  di-,  or  polycotyledonous,  erect,  curved, 
spiral,  &c ;  enclosed  in  albumen,  lying  at  the  apex  of  this  (usually 
falsely  called  the  base),  or  encircling  the  albumen  {embryo  peri- 
phericus,  albumen  cenirale\  &c  Its  position  in  reference  to  the 
seed  18  invariably  so  determined  that  the  point  of  the  radicle  is 
directed  to  the  micropyle.  Through  this  law  the  whole  of  the 
former  temporary  terminology  has  become  quite  useless,  but  it 
is  still  retained ;  it  is  double :  — 
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1.  According  to  L.  C»  Bichard,  the  seed,  supposed  erect  upon  its 
base,  has.  Ay  an  embryo  orthotropus  or  erectusy  if  the  root  is  directed 
towards  the  base;  B,  an  embryo  antitropus  or  inversus,  if  it  is 
towards  the  apex ;  C,  an  embryo  heterotropus  or  vagusy  when  it  has 
a  direction  intermediate  between  the  two ;  and  Z>,  an  embryo  am- 
phiirapus,  when  the  embryo  lies  curved  into  a  circle  in  the  seed. 

2.  The  terminolc^y  of  older  date,  still  much  in  use,  refers  the 
terms  to  the  unchanged  position  of  the  seed  in  the  fruit,  supposed 
to  be  upright,  and  it  speaks  of.  Ay  radicula  infera,  when  it  is  directed 
to  the  base  of  the  pericarp ;  By  radicula  supera,  when  it  is  directed 
to  the  apex  of  the  same,  and,  C7,  radicula  vagay  when  it  is  directed 
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to  the  side  walls.     Finally,  the  forms  of  the  embryo  itself  have 
been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding  pages. 


2.   Of  the  accessory  Organs  of  the  Fruii, 

§  181.  The  parts  of  the  flower  external  to  the  germen  persist 
in  part  until  the  maturation  of  the  seed,  often  undergoing  many 
changes,  especially  as  regards  their  texture,  which  not  infrequently 
becomes  fleshy ;  hence  they  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  of 
fruit  (spurious  fruit).  As  examples  of  this  may  here  be  oflfered  the 
peduncle  (in  Ficus),  the  pedicel  (in  Hovenia  dulcis)^  the  bracts  (in 
Anana^sa)y  the  perianth  (in  Morus\  the  calyx  (in  Cucuhalus  bacci- 
fer\  the  corolla  (in  Mirahilis)^  the  disc  (in  Rosa)y  the  receptacle 
(in  Fragaria), 

In  a  sirailar  condition  to  tbe  close  connection  in  whicb  calyx,  corolla, 
&c.,  stand  to  the  other  organs  of  the  flower,  the  organs  of  the  nearer 
(calyx,  corolla,  perianth,  disc,  receptacle,  &c.)  or  more  distant  (pedicel, 
epicalyx,  bracteoles,  bracts,  peduncle,  &c.)  parts  of  the  flower  persisting 
or  undergoing  further  development  up  to  the  time  when  tbe  fruit  is 
mature,  come  into  nearer  relation  with  the  fruit     The  different  points 
of  view  under  which  the  forms  are  conditioned  here,  have  been  already 
explained.     The  structural  conditions  are  also  important  here,  since  fre- 
quently the  most  heterogeneous  parts  undergo  transformations  which 
cause  them  to  assume  a  resemblance  to  any  of  tbe  forms  of  the  true 
fruit.     We  even  find  the  development  of  the  four  layers  occurring  in  the 
pericarp,  expressed  in  a  similar  manner  here  in  these  parts,  for  instance, 
in  the  perianth  of  Elceagnus.    Where  simply  the  calyx  persists,  growing 
in  its  green  condition,  and  then  becoming  membranous  or  thinly  woody, 
no  regard  has  been  paid  to  it,  and  it  is  simply  called  fructus  calyce 
textuSf  or  the  flower  merely  is  said  to  have  calyx  persistetis ;  but  where 
a  dlflerent  alteration  of  the  texture  has  taken  place,  and  these  accessory 
parts  specially  enclose  the  true  fruit,  a  peculiar  form  of  fruit  has  been 
made  of  it,  and  a  technical  term  soon  found ;  and  thus,  with  double  incon- 
sistency, the  organs  become  fleshy  are  made  kinds  of  fruit  (the  peduncle 
*  Ficus)y  while  those  altered  in  a  different  way  (the  peduncle  of  Urtica) 
"^^i  then  again,  some  of  them  changed  into  a  fleshy  condition  are 
Ml  as  what  tbey  really  are,  e.  g.,  the  fleshy  peduncle  of  Anacar- 
ieh  no  one  has  proposed  to  make  a  special  kind  of  fruit.     The 
terminology  arisen  out  of  these  considerations  is  superfluous, 
ther  devdiopment  ought  to  be  always  indicated  in  the  de- 
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scription  of  the  flower  to  make  the  fruit  comprehensible  ;  and  if  we  say 
calyx  persistensy  we  may  just  as  well  say,  for  instance,  in  Alorus,  peri- 

unthium  demum    canwsum fructus   achceniumy  by   which  th(^ 

matter  is  more  clearly  and  simply  characterised  than  by  a  new,  wholly 
superfluous,  technical  word  "*oro5w,"  which  can  certainly  only  be  of 
use  in  this  one  genus ;  for  in  the  mass  of  vain  distinctions  which  have 
received  special  names,  it  is  an  inconsistency,  ridiculous  beyond  all  de- 
scription, to  characterise  by  one  term  the  fruit  of  Ananas^  an  inferior, 
thin-celled  berry ;  of  Morus,  a  two-celled  (?),  by  abortion  one-celled, 
thin-walled  achaenium ;  and  of  Ariocarpus,  an  originally  one-celled,  mem- 
branous pouch. 

For  those  who  define  the  fruit  as  the  total  flower  at  the  epoch  when 
the  seed  is  mature,  the  matter  is  equally  bad ;  what  I  blame  here  is 
merely  the  ignorance  and  the  inconsistency  arising  from  want  of  prin  • 
ciples ;  since,  if  the  fruits  of  Morus,  Ananassa^  and  Artocarptis  are 
brought  together  as  a  special  kind  on  account  of  the  perianthium  de- 
mum  camosumy  the  fruits  of  HyoscyamuSy  Nicandray  PhysaliSy  and 
Atropa  must  also  be  jumbled  into  one  kind  on  account  of  the  calyx 
persistens  demum  Uyfioso-membranacettSy  which  no  one  would  iigrce 
to  do. 


3.  Enumeration  of  the  various  Forms  of  Fruit, 

§  182. 

I.  Seed  naked  (semen  nudum). 

A.  Seed  solitary. 

1.  Bacca*,  seed  inferior,  e.  g.  Viscum. 

2.  Sphalerocarpium,  seed  with  a  fleshy  aril,  e.  g.  Taxua. 

B.  Fructifications. 

3.  StrobiluSy  spikes  with  woody  spcrmophorcs,  e.  g,  Pinus, 

4.  Galbulus,  Capitula   with  confluent   fleshy  bracts,  e.  g. 
Jumperus. 

II.  Simple  fruits  {fructus  simplex). 
A.  Capsule  (capsula). 

t  Superior. 
6.   Capsula  circumscissa. 

6.  Utr (cuius  Gartner,  No.  5.  one-celled,   originating  from 
a  carpel,  few-seeded,  e.  g.  Chenopodium. 

7.  Pyxidium,  No.  5.  one-  or  many- celled,  formed  of  several 
carpels,  many-seeded,  e.  g.  Hyoscyamus. 

8.  Folliculusy  one-celled,  many-celled,  one-valved.    Seeds  on 
the  two  mar^ns  of  the  valve,  e.  g.  Pceonia. 

9.  Conceptacula,  two  disunited  folliculi  with  one  separating 
spermophore,  e.  g.  Asclepias. 

10.  Legumen,    one-celled,    1 — ,    many-seeded,    two-valved. 
Seeds  on  the  two  borders  of  one  fissure,  e.  g.  Pisiim. 

*  Tbe  namei  ipread  out  in  the  {Italic)  type  are  in  tolerably  universal  use. 
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11.  Siliquay  two-celled,  two-valved,  separatiDg  from  the 
persistent  spermophore,  forming  a  septum  (replum)^  e.  g. 
Matthiola, 

12.  Silicula,  a  very  short  siliquay  e.  g.  TTilapsi, 

1 3.  Ceratiuniy  a  siliqua  in  some  FumariacecB  and  Papaveracea. 

14.  Rhegmay  elastically  two-valved  (?)  dehiscing  from  a  co/«- 
mellay  e.  g.  Euphorbia, 

15.  Capsuluy  one-  or  many -celled,  many-seeded,  dehiscing 
by  valves  or  pores.  Primula^  Antirrhinum. 

tt  Inferior. 

16.  Diplotegia  Desvaux,  inferior  capsule,  dehiscing  by  pores, 
e.  g.  Campanula. 

B.  Splitting  fruits  {Schizocarpium). 

17.  Cremocarpium  (?),  in  UmbeWfertBy  RubiacetB. 

a.  Mericarpioy  the  separate  parts  of  the  schizocarpium, 

18.  CarceruluSy  in  TropcBolacecBy  Malvacece. 

19.  Achceniumy  in  BoragineWy  Labiates. 

C.  Stone  fruits  {drupa). 

20.  Drupay  originally  one- celled,  1 —  2- seeded,  the  meso- 
carpium  fleshy,  the  endocarpium  woody,  e.  g.  Amygdalus. 

21.  Trymay  (imagined  to  be)  one-celled  by  suppression  in 
Juglans. 

D.  Berry  (bacca). 

22.  Baccay  many-celled,  inferior,  e.  g.  Ribes. 

23.  Nuculaniumy  many-celled,  superior,  e.  g.  Viiis* 

24.  Pepo,  one-celled,  inferior,  e.  g.  Pepo. 

25.  Hesperidiumy    coriaceous  portion  strictly  separated  from 
the  pulp,  e.  g.  Citrus. 

26.  Amphisarca,  woody  toward  the  exterior,  e.  g.  Crescentia, 

E.  Closed  fruit  (achcenium). 

27.  Achcenium   {auctorum),   cypsela   (Lindley),    one-celled, 
one-seeded,  not  blended  with  the  seed,  e.  g.  CamposiitB. 

28.  Glansy   through   abortion   one-celled,  one-seeded,  e.  g. 
Corylus. 

29.  Caryopsisy   one-celled,    one-seeded,    (imagined   to  be) 
blended  with  the  seed,  e.  g.  the  Grasses. 

30.  Samaroy  two-celled,  winged,  e.  g.  Acer. 

31.  Carcerulus,  many-celled,  not  winged,  e.  g.  Tilia, 

III.  Multiple  fruits  {fructus  multiplex). 

A.  Several  achaenia. 

32.  Etcerioy  if  wholly  free,  e.  g.  Ranunculus. 

33.  Syncarpiumy  if  connected,  e.  g.  Magnolia. 

B.  Several  berries. 

34.  EtcBriOy  connected,  e.  g.  Rubus. 

IV.  Fructifications  {fructus  compositus). 
A.  Capitula  with  a  flat  or  cup-shajied,  fleshy  peduncle. 

35.  SyconuSy  c.  g.  FicuSy  Dorstenia. 
L  Spikes  with  fleshy  bracts  and  perianths. 

8.  Sarosis,  e.  g.  Ananassa,  Morus. 
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C  a.  Spikes  with  woody  bracts. 

37.  StrobiluSy  e.  g.  ffetula. 

b.  Spikes  with  woody  bracts  and  perianths. 

38.  Strobilus,  e.  g.  Casuarina, 

V.  Spurious  fruits  (fructus  spurius). 

39.  Cynarhadon,  free,  one-seeded  achaBnia,  surrounded  by  a 
fleshy  disc,  e.  g.  Rosa. 

40.  Pomum^   many-seeded  achasnia   in   one   circle,  blended 
with  the  fleshy  disc,  e.  g.  Malus. 

41.  Balausttty  many-seeded  achaenia  in  two  circles,  blended 
with  the  fleshy  disc,  e.  g.  Punica. 

42.  Diclesium^  achaenia  enclosed  in  a  hardened  perianth  or 
corolla,  e.  g.  Spinaciay  Mirabilis. 

43.  Sphalerocarpiumy  achaenia  enclosed  in  a  drupaceous  pe- 
rianth, e.  g.  Hippophde. 

I  did  not  intend  to  give  a  complete  enumeration  in  the  paragraphs  of 
all  the  names  of  fruits  hitherto  proposed :  many  of  them  would  be  too 
much  honoured  by  being  named  merely  to  be  thrown  away.  I  have 
here  only  retained  those  most  in  use,  and  introduced  by  at  least  one 
botanist  of  consideration  (besides  the  author)  ;  in  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  show  how  they  range  themselves  under  those  which  appear  to  me  fully 
sufficient  for  the  present,  partly  to  make  the  beginner  at  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  generally  accepted  words,  and  partly  to  allow  of  cx>nnect. 
log  with  them  some  critical  observations  on  the  whole  theory  of  the  forms 
of  fruits.  I  will  first  endeavour  to  exhibit,  in  a  brief  sketch,  how  the 
matter  has  historically  developed  itself,  since  only  in  this  way  can  the 
total  insufficiency  of  this  theory  be  in  some  measure  comprehended. 

Besides  the  expressions  of  common  life,  which  defined  useful  fruits 
partly  according  to  their  outward,  readily  perceived  differences,  partly 
according  to  the  diversity  of  the  plants  called  by  different  names,  of  which 
the  itself  yet  unscientific  Science  took  up  some,  certain  other  names  were 
very  early  made,  necessarily  requisite  to  denominate  things  for  which 
eommon  language  naturally  had  no  expressions,  because  they  did  not 
immediately  serve  any  of  the  purposes  of  life.  Thus  little  juicy  fruits 
were,  without  distinction,  called  berries,  but  malus  and  pyrus  were  dis- 
tinguished as  apple  and  pear :  apple,  as  a  kind  of  fruit,  has  never  been  the 
language  of  common  life.  Expressions  like  acinus^  pilula, /olliculus,  &c., 
which  occur  in  authors  anterior  to  Linnaeus,  were  never  vernacular 
words.  Up  to  his  time  any  scientific  treatment  of  the  general  part  of 
Botany  was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  forms  were  conceived  diagram- 
matically,  and  described  somewhat  in  the  same  manner.  Linnaeus  first 
gave  definitions,  and  an  arrangement  deduced  from  a  general  survey  of 
the  conditions  known  to  him.  He  distinguished  the  fruit  (fructus)  from 
the  seed  {$emen\  and  combined  under  the  latter  head,  also,  all  one- seeded 
splitting  and  closed  fruits  (schizocarps  and  achnenin,  kc).  The  former 
he  divided  according  to  its  composition  from  different  parts  and  their 
structural  condition,  in  which  he  gave  in  far  too  much  to  the  common 
custom  of  languagCi  and  thus  obtained  sections  of  very  unequal  value. 
He  had  no  correct  principle  of  division,  and,  in  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  the  fruit,  he  could  by  no  means  find  such.  On 
his  foondations  others  afterwards  built,  and  un  ten  ably,  since  the  only 
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sure  ground,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  unimpregnated  germen,  was 
professed  by  no  botanist.  The  want  of  a  subdivision  into  classes, 
orders,  genera,  and  species^  deduced  from  safe  inductions,  was  con- 
tinually more  felt.  Linnaeus  had  placed  his  forms  of  fruit  side  bj  side 
as  homologous  members :  the  enlarged  circuit  of  knowlege  of  materials 
rendered  that  enumeration  of  forms  insufficient ;  and  as  new  peculiar 
phenomena  occurred,  new  forms  with  new  names  were  added,  without 
further  trouble  about  the  groundwork.  This  reproach  especially  applies 
to  that  profound  observer  of  individual  things,  Gartner,  the  very  super- 
ficial Willdenow,  and  Link,  who  always  judges  from  solitary,  accidental 
ideas.  In  this,  as  so  frequently  in  his  casual  notions,  Link,  of  course, 
has  a  perfectly  correct  idea,  but  usually  he  wants  the  scientific  earnest- 
ness to  work  it  thoroughly  out.  He  says,  a  very  mistaken  path  has 
been  taken  in  making  so  many  new  words  for  solitary  distinctions  of 
fruit,  since  individual  difi^erent  organs  may  indeed  require  especial  words, 
but  not  their  modifications.  Nevertheless  he  receives  the  whole  of 
the  old  nomenclature,  which,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  actual  dif- 
ferences, is  partly  made  up  of  terms  for  very  inessential  modifications, 
and  he  adds  another  new  word  to  it.  Li  the  second  edition  of  his  Phi- 
losophia  Botanica  (vol.  ii.  p.  253.),  he  says,  Linnaeus,  Gartner,  and 
Richard  had  given  so  many  good  descriptions  of  fruits,  with  their  ter- 
minology, that  he  would  refrain  from  all  new  technical  terms,  and  only 
add  amphispermium  as  a  collective  term  for  achcBtiium  and  caryopm. 
Nevertheless  he  made  a  wholly  new  definition  for  acfuBnium,  called  the 
old  caryopsis  seminium,  formed  again  two  species  of  the  new  cart/opsisy 
according  to  characters  actually  non-existent,  and  called  one  carpdletum. 
Besides  these,  he  speaks  only  of  capsula,  pomum,  legumen  :  nothing 
is  said  of  all  the  rest  of  the  kinds  of  fruit ;  and  it  is  not  stated  at  all 
how  the  introduced  expressions  are  to  be  applied  to  siliquxt,  drupa, 
bacca,  hesperidium,  &c.  L.  C.  Richard  first  (Analyse  du  Fruit,  Paris, 
1808),  and  subsequently  DeCandolle  (Organographie  Veg^tale,  Paris, 
1827),  making  use  of  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  germen  by  that 
time  collected,  sought,  with  somewhat  more  philosophic  spirit,  to  give  a 
new  basis  to  the  matter.  But  they  remained  in  the  bonds  of  conven- 
tionality, and  so  allowed  a  number  of  subordinate  conditions  to  stand  as 
homologous  members  beside  main  divisions.  L.  C.  Richard  first  dis- 
tinguished the  four  layers,  mentioned  above,  in  the  pericarp,  namely, 
the  epicarpium,  and  endocarpiutn,  as  external  and  internal  epidermis, 
and  the  mesocarpium  as  parenchyma  between  the  two  :  of  this  latter,  he 
added,  one  layer  is  often  separated,  which  forms  the  stone  in  the  drupes, 
&c.  He  therefore  distinp^uished  this  layer  strictly  from  the  endocarpium, 
because  his  distinction  depended  on  minute  observation.  DeCandolle, 
however,  confused  the  whole  matter  again  by  introducing  an  imaginary 
theory,  tracing  those  three  layers  to  the  layers  of  a  leaf,  to  which,  from 
imperfect  knowledge  of  its  structure,  he  ascribed  three,  and  only  three, 
layers.  Thus  he  made  the  endocarpium  the  third  layer,  counting  in- 
wards, and  mixed  it  up  with  Richard*s  endocarpium,  wholly  overlooking 
the  woody  layer  of  Richard's  mesocarpium.  Thus  a  pretended  theory, 
without  observation,  turned  an  excellent  observation  into  a  mass  oi 
confusion.  DeCandolle  did  the  same  with  Richard's  terminology  for 
the  direction  of  the  embryo,  which  he  wholly  misunderstood,  and  con- 
sequently ascribed  a  superior  radicle  to  the  embryo  of  CeratophyUumt 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  truly  easy  enough  to  observe.  De- 
Candolle,   indeed,  started  from   the  perfectly  correct  axiom,   that  the 
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fruit  must  be  explained  from  tlje  cunstruction  of  the  germen,  but 
the  application  all  went  awry  again,  beca^usu  lie  did  not  understand 
the  structure  of  the  gej-men  itself.  Neither  he  uor  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers had  pbilosophiu  trnining  enough  to  abstract  the  general  itiw 
from  the  isolated  concrete  cases,  and  yet  it  lay  near  enough  when  it 
was  H-en  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
ita  development,  tlmt  consequently  this  must  apply  alao  to  the  germen. 
But  a  great  obstacle  met  them  there  ;  it  would  have  required  microscopic 
research,  and  that  waa  loo  inconvenient.  By  the  hasty  examination  of 
a  few  monatroaities,  and  the  spinning  of  a  pretty  fiction,  the  goal  was 
sooner  arrived  at :  thus  arose  the  prejudice  that  every  gerroen  must  be 
composed  of  foliar  organs,  and  thereby  every  correct  treatment  of  the 
theory  was  cut  short. 

More  recently  Mirbel,  Desvaux,  nnd  Dumorticr  have  given  great  Fruit 
Systems,  but  fortunately  without  their  most  barbarous  words  finding 
an  entrance  into  science.  Lindley  alone  has  taken  the  pains  to  establish 
some  of  them,  partly  with  new  definitions.  But  be  al^o,  in  their  practical 
iqiplication,  for  instance,  in  bis  Natural  System,  is  reasonable  enough  to 
leave  the  whole  really  quite  inaufierahle  wilderness  of  names  out  of  the 
question.  A  few  expres.sionB  have  again  been  brought  into  use  recently 
byKndlicher.  On  iLe  whole,  however,  inmost  of  llic  best  aulhoTB.wefind 
no  terms  besides  ihoee  printed  in  spread  italics  in  the  paragraphs.  Be- 
fiewing  the  treasure  we  have  acquired,  and  the  application  we  make  of 
it,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  still  the  slavirs  of  the  language  of 
common  life,  since  scarcely  one  technical  term  is  established  except  those 
taken  fi-om  iu  All  the  rest  rock  about  without  principle  or  consistency. 
The  capsules,  so  very  diverse  in  the  number  of  their  cells  and  seeds,  in  the 
coustruction  of  the  septa,  mode  of  attachment  of  the  seeds,  superior  or 
inferior,  with  the  most  varied  kind  of  deliist^ence,  we  call  capsules ;  but, 
faithful  to  common  language,  we  distinguisii  them  only  as  pod,  busk,  or 
shell  from  the  most  unimportant  characters.  For  the  remarkable  sti-uc- 
lure  of  Ilovenia  dale'is  and  Anaeardiam  we  biive  no  special  term  ;  but  the 
Fig  has  a  proper  title,  because  it  comes  into  the  domain  of  the  table, 
Utruniliu,  acha-nium,  eart/npsix,  are  distinguished  by  the  most  trifiiug 
characteristics  ;  but  the  Fnlms  have  berries  and  drupes,  and  under  these 
are  united  the  Cocoa-uut,  the  Date,  and  the  fruit  of  Sagua  and  Lepido- 
taryu.  Evei-y  botanist,  even  only  a  beginner,  must  be  terrified  at  the 
tlightest  refieclion  on  the  unbearable  terminology  which  must  arise  if 
men  continue  to  name  such  distinctions  rh  those  between  utrieulus,  acha- 
niuTH,  and  caryopsU,  with  special  names.  The  above  arrangement  of 
teclinical  terms  affords  sufficient  opportunity  for  such  remarks.  What 
totally  dilTerent  things  are  denominated  by  the  expression  ilrobilm,  for 
instance  1  Of  the  superior  capsule,  often  from  the  most  trilling  distinc- 
tions, nine  kinds ;  of  the  inferior,  only  one,  and  that  has  not  yet  received  a 
^tccial  name  from  any  one.  FoUkulua  and  leffumea  are  only  distinguished 
through  the  dehiscence  of  the  dorsal  suture  in  the  latter ;  but  the  most 
etsential  distinction,  whether  a  capsule  generally  tears  regularly  OP 
wholly  irregularly,  as,  fur  instance,  iu  Nicandra,  ia  altogether  disre- 
garded. A  completely  inferior  fruit  (in  Compositie)  is  named  acheenium, 
M  well  as  a  quarter  of  a  fruit,  formed  of  half  a  carpel,  in  a  superior 
fTMniiaBoraginacea).  Drupaandtrjfiint  are  distingulahed  solely  through 
the  ignorance  of  tbe  author  of  tite  latler  name  ■,  since  in  Juglam  there 
is  never  even  an  indication  of  a  second  cell,  which  is  wholly  impossible 
with  the  nngle  basilar  seed^bud.     jXnrHltuiimii  is  a  word  merely  iiitro. 
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duced  through  a  misconception.  L.  C.  Richard  called  a  dntpa  &  nu- 
culaniu/n,  which  contained  several  stones,  each  containing  one  seed, 
because  he  thought  that  in  berries  with  a  hard  seed  there  must  neces- 
earily  be  an  envelope  of  the  pericarp  over  the  seed.  But  how  many 
study  L.  C.  Richard  ?  Apparently,  not  even  his  son,  who  applies  to  ibn 
expression  nuculanium  the  meaning  of  an  inferior  berry.  L.  C-  Richard, 
as  the  examples  given  by  him  ehow,  never  thought  about  superior  and 
inferior.  Since  the  name  was  once  there.  A-  Richard  applied  it  to 
the  superior,  Lindley  to  the  inferior  berry,  while  otherwise  very  few 
superior  and  inferior  fruits  are  distinguished.  This  may  suffice,  not  to 
complete  the  criticism  of  the  present  theory  of  the  fruit,  but  to  show 
hy  some  examples  Low  just  the  objection  is  which  would  reject  the 
whole.  See  also  the  accordant  views  of  H.  von  Mohl  (Botaniscbe 
Zeitung,  1843,  p.  3.) 

Nest  to  the  store  of  these  technical  terms  we  have  to  consider  their 
application.  With  the  language  of  common  life,  which  establishes  dts^ 
tiiictions  of  the  very  slightest  scientijic  importance,  botanists  have 
gradually  introduced  certain  words,  as  above  named.  In  the  application 
of  Fig  and  Apple  no  niiatake  can  of  course  easily  be  made,  since  ibe 
words  have  been  in  daily  use  since  infancy  ;  but  how  stands  it  with  the 
rest,  which  properly  belong  to  science?  A  selection  of  examples,  veij 
hastily  selected,  may  suffice  to  ahow.  The  Grasses  have,  according  to 
En dlicher  and  other?,  a  caryopsia ;  Link,  a  (raiintum  ;  R^ichenbacb,  t, 
nucula  :  the  C>/perace<e,  according  to  Koch,  a  nux ;  Endlicher,  a  CAry- 
opsis ;  Kunth,  an  aehcnium ;  Rciclienbach,  a  nutria  ;  Link,  a  earpel- 
leltim :  the  Labiata  and  Boraginacea,  according  to  Endlicher  and  othcra^ 
ac&enia ;  Lindley,  ntieet ;  Reichenbacli,  captulie;  the  habiata,  ac- 
cording to  Link,  &earpelletum  ;  the  Boraginaeea,  according  to  Link,  a 
earyopsis :  the  Ranunculacemt  according  to  Link,  a  carpelletum  ;  Kocb, 
a  carpeilum  nucamenlaceum ;  Lindley,  a  nux  or  caryopsia ;  Endlicher, 
achenia ;  Reichenbach,  carpidia  :  the  Unt&elli/'erit,  according  to  Kocb 
and  others,  2  mericarpia  ;  Link,  2  achema  ;  Lindley,  2  carpella  ;  End- 
licher, 2  carpidia;  Reichenbach,  2  drupte.  I  have  thought  this  fully 
sufficient  to  place  glaringly  enough  the  wretched  condition  in  which 
our  science  is  sunk  before  the  eyes  of  the  blindest  of  its  worshippers. 
That  here  the  vanity  of  the  individual  who  has  an  opinion  of  bis  own, 
on  any  point  whatsoever,  no  matter  how  subordinate,  will  so  much 
tlie  less  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  general  good  the  more  he  is  conscious  in 
himself  of  having  nertlier  inclination  nor  skill  to  do  anything  really  great 
in  science,  —  that  this  curse,  which  is  especially  the  visitation  of  bo 
tanists,  may  have  a  share  in  this  anarchy  1  will  not  wholly  deny  ;  hut 
since  moat  of  the  men  named  stand  at  the  bead  of  the  science,  one  may 
confidently  conclude  from  such  facts,  that  the  rotten  places  are  to  b« 
sought  not  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  dialorted  po^iition  which  the  wholo 
science  has  assumed  through  manifold  historical  conditions,  so  ttiat  of 
course  the  individual,  proceeding  on  such  a  path  as  supporter  of  the  same 
bona^fide,  is  not  to  be  blamed. 

I  think  that  for  the  present,  with  the  correct  naming  of  the  naked 
seeds  and  the  compound  fruits,  and  the  correct  distinctiun  aitd  chsrae-  J 
terisation  of  the  spurious  fruits,  the  five  kinds  of  fruit  I  have  given  4 
(A— E)  will  fully  suffice  to  name  the  little  that  remains  to  be  named,  if  I 
a  better  and  more  profound  method  tlian  we  have  hitherto  had,  allow  1 
the  minute  description  of  the  germen  and  the  statement  of  the  p 
liarities  in  its  mode  of  development  to  precede.     Most  of  the  coudit 
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of  the  fruit,  which  have  hitherto  been  named  with  different  technica 
termsy  belong  necessarily  to  the  description  of  the  germen,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  tedious  waste  of  time  to  repeat  them  again  in  the  fruit 
when  no  alterations  have  taken  place.  What  are  new  and  peculiar 
in  the  fruit,  are  the  structural  conditions,  and  the  diversity  of  dehiscence 
depending  on  those.  The  former  are  amply  characterised  by  only  four 
terms ;  the  latter  have  hitherto  been  correctly  named,  for  the  greatest  and 
most  essential  part,  with  adjective  terms  ;  and  therefore  the  few  cases  in 
which  authors  have  inconsistently  enough  amused  themselves  in  doing 
otherwise,  the  substantive  in  question  may  be  at  once  expunged. 

In  conclusion  to  this  whole  morphological  investigation,  I  will  once 
more  express  my  Ceterum  censeo :  There  can  be  no  Science  of  Botany 
without  the  Study  of  Development. 
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§  183.  Organology  embraces  the  doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  whole 
plant,  and  of  its  particular  organs.  Life  is  the  activity  of  those 
powers  inherent  in  the  matter  constituting  the  form  of  the  plant, 
and  which  present  themselves  as  the  special  life  of  the  plant. 

Organology  is  less  understood  than  any  other  part  of  botanical 
science ;  a  large  field  of  unexplained  phenomena  remains,  which  arc 
comprehended  as  a  whole,  because  we  are  too  ignorant  to  separate 
the  individual  powers  from  their  combinations,  or  again  to  recon- 
struct them.  This  unknown  region  we  designate  by  the  term  life, 
or  organic  life,  and  its  complex  cause  we  term  vital  power  or  prin- 
ciple. But  this  is  only  a  negative  term,  and  can  never  be  assumed 
as  a  ground  on  which  to  found  future  explanations  in  our  science. 

The  life  of  plants  is  designated,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
(the  higher)  animals,  as  vegetable  or  vegetative  life.  This  dis- 
tinction is  in  the  highest  degree  vague ;  it  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  forms,  and  upon  the  chemical  processes 
of  the  plant.  In  these  last  a  certain  periodicity  is  frequently  pre- 
sented to  us.  The  chemical  processes  proceed  very  quickly  (as  in 
the  growth  of  plants  during  summer,  or  the  rainy  seasons  of  the 
tropics),  or  very  slowly,  apparently  almost  standing  still  (as  in  the 
spore  and  embryo  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  dry  seasons  of  the  tropics). 

I  have  previously  explained  what  I  understand  by  life  :  I  must  here 
again  refer  to  it. 

In  all  times  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  but,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  our  knowledge,  it  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  draw  a  direct  boundary  line  between  the  two.  The  change 
of  inorganic  matter  into  organic  matter,  united  with  the  formation  and 
development  of  new  forms,  and  particularly  of  new  elementary  parts,  is 
meant  by  most  writers  when  they  speak  of  vegetation,  vegetable  life,  &c. 
That  the  life  of  plants  embraces  much  more  than  these  two  functions  is 
very  evident,  but  the  remaining  processes  are  not  so  strikingly  apparent, 
and  certainly  not  so  evidently  dependant  upon  external  influences  and 
physical  powers  as  the  two  first.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  plants  as 
lower  and  less  self-dependant  organisms  than  animals,  and  we  attach 
especial  importance  to  those  indications  w^hich  point  to  their  dependance 
on  physical  phenomena  (Erdleben  *).  As  the  formation  of  new  structures 

•  Erdleben  is  earth-life.  Amongst  the  German  writers  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ctll 
the  sum  of  physical  phenomena  presented  by  the  earth  a  lower  kind  of  life.  In  a 
posthumous  work  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  entitled  the  "  Idea  of  Life,"  the  same  view  i* 
^opted.— Teanslator. 
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is  closely  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  matter  of  which  they  consist, 
so  must  they  be  quite  dependant  upon  the  chemical  processes  which  furnish 
this  matter.  These  chemical  processes  are  subject  to  all  the  different 
changes  or  modifications  of  acceleration,  retardation,  &c.,  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  variations  of  temperature,  li^ht,  pressure  of  air,  and  electric 
tension.  In  this  manner  the  life  of  plants  is  connected  through  these 
chemical  processes  with  planetary  phenomena,  and  affected,  both  mediately 
and  immediately,  by  planetary  changes.  Upon  these  changes  depend  all 
the  periodical  phenomena  in  the  life  of  plants,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  whilst  even  the  more  easily  comprehended 
phenomena  have  been  only  superficially  observed,  and  this  in  their 
relations  rather  than  in  theif  essential  forms. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  briefly  allude  to  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

This  periodicity  displays  itself  in  a  double  manner  :  — 

1.  In  certain  parts  of  the  plants  (as  the  spore,  the  pollen-grain,  and 
the  embryo),  the  chemical  processes  appear  almost  to  stand  still,  so  long 
as  no  stimulating  external  cause  excites  them.  There  is,  however,  by 
no  means  an  entire  cessation  of  the  germinating  power  of  the  seed,  or  it 
mast  lie  in  eternal  sleep.  This  process  is  constantly  carried  forward, 
though  sometimes  almost  imperceptibly.  It  goes  on  in  different  plants  at 
different  periods,  according  as  external  influences  awaken  anew  the  che- 
mical processes  which  give  to  it  other  directions ;  again  its  activity  is 
extinguished,  again  to  be  renewed  by  external  agents,  and  the  result  is 
what  we  call  life.  These  outward  influences  only  serve  to  disturb  and 
stimulate  the  elements  of  matter,  and  thus  make  evident  the  universal  life 
of  nature. 

2.  The  chemical  processes  of  the  entire  plant  are  influenced  with  great 
precision  by  the  relations  existing  between  them  and  the  physical  changes 
of  the  earth  and  its  regions,  also  the  alternation  of  winter  and  summer,  day 
and  night,  and  the  variation  of  weather  produced  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  first  point,  we  may  consider  the  earth  as  divided  into 
four  regions :  1.  The  equatorial  region,  where  vegetation  never  appears  to 
be  interrupted,  because  the  heat  and  moisture  are  comparatively  equalised 
throughout  the  year  ;  2.  The  next  adjoining  region,  where  the  periodical 
deficiency  of  moisture  retards  the  chemical  process ;  3.  The  belt  lying  next, 
which  is  of  considerable  width,  and  in  which  the  periodical  decrease  of 
warmth  has  the  same  effect ;  and  4.  I'hc  ])olar  regions,  where  the  small 
meararey  both  of  warmtli  and  of  moisture,  almost  precludes  the  possibility 
of  Tegetation. 

Of  the  second,  the  summer  sleep  of  plants,  Martins,  in  his  Flora  Bra- 
mlienaiSy  has  given  an  interesting  illustration.  Wc  are  ourselves,  in  our 
latitudes,  annual  witnesses  of  the  winter  sleep  of  plants,  as  we  observe  it 
at  least  in  the  appearances  to  which  it  gives  rise,  though  as  yet  we  little 
understand  it  But  in  this  sleep  there  is  only  decrease  of  activity  in  the 
chemical  processes  —  no  actual  cessation  of  them.  For  though  the  cold- 
aeiB  of  the  temperature  may  have  become  such  as  to  cause  almost  a 
sotpennon  of  these  chemical  processes,  yet  they  are  again  stimulated  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  causes ;  although,  for  a  short  time,  the  matter  of  the 
plant  may  remain  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  gradual  return  of  the 
external  infiuences  will  cause  the  chemical  processes  to  resume  their 
vigour,  and  vegetation  proceeds  in  its  old  course  :  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
careful  thawing  of  frozen  parts. 

The  alternation  of  night  and  day  exercises  a  similar  influence,  though 
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in  a  less  striking  degree.  We  are  at  present  onlj  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  results  of  this  alternation,  of  which  we  shall  speak  under  the  phe* 
nomena  of  motion. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  changes  of  weather  is  less  understood. 
Those  tribes  of  plants  which  are  most  especially  dependant  upon  atmo- 
spheric influence,  as  Mosses  and  Lichens,  exliibit  very  evidently  the 
action  of  moisture.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  afler  a  tempest  an  evident 
revivification  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  these  observations 
must  remain  superficial  and  fragmentary,  as  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
facts  of  meteorology  have  assumed  a  scientific  form.  On  this  part  of  our 
subject  only  general  remarks  could  be  made,  as  all  special  scientific 
observations  are  deficient.  For  example,  what  changes  take  place  in  the 
contents  of  the  vegetable  cells,  and  what  chemical  processes  pass  in  them 
with  the  approach  of  winter,  how  far  those  processes  are  affected  by 
warmth,  light,  and  electricity,  are  all  problems  which  must  be  solved 
before  we  shall  have  gained  even  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to  work. 
The  field  of  investigation  lies  open  before  us,  but  at  present  it  has  found 
but  few  profound  or  original  cultivators. 

§  184.  Organology  embraces  the  phenomena  of  life  iii  the  whole 
plant  (general  organology),  and  in  the  individual  parts  as  especial 
organs  (special  organology).  The  life  of  the  entire  plant  is  the 
result  of  life  in  its  individual  cells ;  we  shall  therefore  gain  no 
insight  into  our  subject,  and  no  possibility  of  explaining  it,  so  long 
as  we  are  unable  to  trace  back  the  general  results  of  vitality  to  their 
origin  in  the  individual  cells.  Hitherto,  in  the  absence  of  a  right 
method  of  investigation,  little  has  been  done.  The  consideration 
of  this  part  of  organology  must,  therefore,  consist  principally  in 
stating  correctly  the  problems  involved  and  the  mode  of  solving 
them.  The  same,  also,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  science 
which  has  its  foundation  in  morphology.  There  it  must  be  dis- 
covered what  morphologically-similar  organs  the  plant  possesses; 
here  it  must  be  considered  how  far  morphologically-similar  organs 
present  also  similar  phases  of  the  universal  life  of  the  cell,  and  how 
far  they  may  thereby  be  converted  into  physiologically-similar 
organs. 

Both  parts  of  the  subject  must  be  pursued  in  plants  arranged  in 
morphological  groups ;  but  such  investigation  cannot  at  present  be 
carried  on,  for  all  we  should  get  would  be  a  loose  mass  of  super- 
fluous and  valueless  paragraphs,  for  with  respect  to  the  gene- 
rality of  plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  observations  are  wanting.  I 
shall  arrange  the  study  of  this  subject  in  the  following  manner:  — 
A.  General  organology.  1.  General  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the 
entire  plant :  its  life,  germination,  growth,  nutrition,  reproduction, 
death.  2.  Special  phenomena :  the  development  of  warmth  and 
of   light,   movements.      B,  Special   organology.       A.  Organs  of 

^•ed  spores ;    by  covered  spores.     B.  Organs  of 
rptogamia;  by  Phanerogamia. 

lemptsthat  have  hitherto  been  made  to  subject  tbe 
0  observation,  we  shall  find  that  all  those  who  htTe 
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cotiiiucteil  lliera  have  brought  lo  their  works  groundless  prejudices,  anil, 
followiug  the  old  bcuton  triict,  have  not  even  pikused  to  iuquire  whether  or 
not  it  were  right,  and  whether  or  not  their  prejudices  were  just ;  and  they 
Iiave  even  taken  these  lulter  as  leading  maxims  to  furm  tlie  basis  of  all 
tlieir  investigations.  I  have  already  discussed  the  fanciful  analogy 
between  the  physiology  of  animals  and  of  plants.  In  consequence  of  the 
use  of  this  absurd  analogy,  almost  all  the  works  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  on  vegetiible  physiology  are  perfectly  worthless,  for  in  no 
instance  have  tliey  adopted  the  only  trne  fundamental  position,  namely, 
the  essential  peculiarity  of  vegetable  life  ;  nay,  the  larger  number  of 
writers  have  not  even  given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  already 
known,  OS  such  would  have  destroyed  th«ir  assumed  principles. 

Each  branch  of  natural  scicnee,  if  it  would  lay  claim  to  such  name, 
most  have  its  own  peculiar  independent  principle  of  development,  which 
uiuat  be  drawn  from  its  own  data,  and  otili/  thence.  It  is  not  until  con- 
■idcrable  advance  faas  been  made  towards  perfection  that  it  is  safe 
to  begin  to  inquire  whether  analogies  exist  between  itself  and  some  other 
branch  of  natural  science,  and,  if  so,  what  they  are.  The  manner  in 
which  science  is  usually  pursued  is  not  following  it  out  gradually  through 
u  long  course  of  original  investigations,  but  by  grasping  hastily  at  all 
slatemeuts  and  dogmas  that  are  afloat  respecting  it,  seeking  to  partieipate 
in  its  treasures  as  an  inheritance  from  strangers,  rather  than  hy  examining 
into  its  foundations  and  building  up  its  structure  :  this  is  the  reason  that 
we  find  even  more  dangerous  pr^udices  to  combat  in  science  than  in 
practical  life.  From  the  very  nature  of  tlieoretical  science,  which  escapes 
the  continual  tests  and  trials  which  are  applied  in  practical  matters,  it 
Unpens  that  mere  tradition  and  well'pursued  investigatiun,  old  ideas  and 
recent  advance,  falsity  and  truth,  long  remain  side  by  side.  Hence  pre- 
judice and  misconception  exist  longer  in  science  than  io  life.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  farther  a  science  is  removed  from  contact  with  the  business  of 
life,  and  the  farther  it  traces  back  lis  origin  towards  the  middle  age?,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  be  treated  on  the  senseless  method  of  developing 
tlie  science  through  philological  discussions.  Thus  it  has  been  vrith 
Botany :  books  have  been  written  when  plants  should  have  heen  examined, 
conjectures  have  been  made  when  investigations  should  have  been 
pursued.  Hence  for  about  a  century  we  liave  but  revolved  in  a  circle, 
without  making  the  least  advance  or  discovering  new  facts ;  and  new 
laws  are  given  us  which  are  only  the  result  of  the  play  of  chances, 
whilst  correct  fundamental  maxims  and  correct  methods  of  advance 
would  Lave  guaranteed  the  solution  of  various  problems,  and  secured  the 
progress  of  tlie  science. 

My  aim  is  to  establish  the  necessity  of  embracing,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  study  of  the  whole,  the  existence  of  an  essential  life  in 
each  separate  cell.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  investigs- 
tioDB  in  the  first  instance  in  the  individual  cells,  or  in  portions  of  the 
Tegetable  structures,  in  which  we  have  to  do  with  few  ct-lls  in  combina- 
tion. On  these  we  must  make  our  Hrst  experiments,  and  from  them  draw 
«ur  first  condusioiiB,  whii;h  we  may  ihuu  proceed  to  apply  to  subsequent 
investigations  into  the  general  structure  of  the  plant,  pursuing  all  our 
inquiries  nith  tlie  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  placing  them  under  the 
conti'ul  of  an  accurate  history  of  development.  Upon  such  a  plan  alone 
can  we  make  a  sure  advance  in  the  study  of  vegetable  life. 

For  want  of  such  a  plan  little  or  nothing  has  hitherto  been  done.  It  is 
hence  a  consequence  that  all  foregoing  physiological  experiments,  and  their 
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results,  are  and  must  be  almost  worthless,  because  they  fail  in  funda- 
mental maxims  and  correct  methods  of  research,  and  in  the  smallest  as 
well  as  in  the  greatest  matter  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  recommence 
our  investigations.  » 

After  this  recapitulation  and  reference  to  former  paragraphs,  it  now 
only  remains  for  me  to  point  out  the  questions  to  be  investigated,  and  the 
experiments  to  be  made,  in  this  department  of  our  inquiry. 


CHAPTER   I. 

G£N£UAL    ORGANOLOGY. 

SECTION  I. 
GENERAL  PHENOMENA  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  ENTIRE  PLANT. 

A.    Of  the  Life  of  the  entire  Plant. 

§  185.  The  life  of  the  plant,  as  of  the  elementary  organs,  is  seen, 
in  even  the  process  of  formation  itself,  to  be  nothing  else  than  com- 
plex physiological  and  chemical  processes,  which  are  connected  with 
a  special  form.  Here,  then,  well-known  physical  and  chemical 
powers  must  be  studied.  In  general  we  know  but  little  of  these 
in  relation  to  the  plant,  and  of  some  nothing  at  all.  Heat  and 
light,  as  necessary  conditions  of  all  or  of  many  chemical  processes, 
are  also  conditions  of  life  in  the  plant,  but  in  various  degrees. 
Some  Algce  and Fxingiy^&Protococcus  nivalis  (the  so-called  red  snow), 
appear  at  0^ ;  others  can  live  in  the  dark,  as  Hhizomorpha  suhter- 
ranea,  Tuber  cibarium  (truffle)  ;  others  need  a  high  temperature,  as 
many  tropical  plants,  or  intense  light,  as  many  alpine  plants. 

We  arc  unacquainted  with  the  action  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. 

The  life  of  plants  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  dependant  on  the  life 
of  the  whole  earth.  Fixed  to  a  particular  spot,  or  if  unattached,  as 
18  the  case  with  some  floating  plants,  yet  without  power  of  spontar 
neous  movement,  they  must  receive  all  that  they  require  to  support 
their  vital  phenomena  from  without.  This  dependance  is  especially 
seen  in  the  means  of  reproduction.  The  dispersion  of  the  spores, 
the  transferring  the  pollen  to  the  stigma,  &c.,  is  frequently  entirely 
dependant  upon  external  circumstances,  such  as  atmospheric 
moisture,  wind,  motion  of  the  waves,  the  life  of  insects,  &c. 

On  the  process  of  formation,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  existence 
of  the  entire  plant,  I  shall  speak  later  under  the  head  of  reproducdoo. 
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Our  present  business  is  the  observation  of  the  physico-chemical  processes 
as  thej  are  found  in  the  individual  elementary  organs,  or  in  the  groups  of 
the  same,  called  tissue.  What  lias  been  already  said  in  the  First  Book  will 
hold  good  here  also  ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  how  sometimes,  through 
the  process  of  formation  in  tlie  entire  plant,  special  modifications  appear 
in  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  individual  cells.  These  are, 
howcYer,  but  little  known  to  us.  Ileat  and  light,  which  are  essential  to 
many  chemical  operations,  appear  to  act  upon  the  entire  plant  in  no  other 
way  than  upon  the  sum  of  the  cells.  The  influence  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  upon  the  cells  is  as  little  known  to  us  as  is  the  operation  of 
these  agents  upon  the  entire  plant ;  notwithstanding,  electricity  appears  to 
play  an  important  part.  On  this  subject  tlujre  are  some  vague  observa- 
tions in  Froriep's  Notizen  (vol.  xix.,  J?o.  9.,  Aug.  1841.),  by  Thomas  Pine. 
Instead  of  indulging  in  conjectural  fancies,  I  will  here  propound  some 
queries,  which  will  not  appear  idle  since  they  require  solution.  Does  a 
tree  in  which  vegetation  is  vigorous,  or  yet  better  a  vegetating  Musa^  or 
the  same  in  tropical  climates,  exercise  any  influence  upon  a  magnet  sus- 
pended near  it  ?  If  a  Chara  were  made  to  grow  so  that  it  should  be 
spirally  surrounded  by  a  continuous  galvanic  stream,  which  should  be 
either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  ascent  of  the 
sap,  would  it  suffer  any  change  in  its  vegetation,  and  what  ? 

The  dependance  of  the  life  of  the  plant  upon  the  life  of  the  earth  is  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting.  We  must  here  assume,  that  in  the 
agencies  on  which  the  meteorological  phenomena,  the  formative  principle 
in  the  embryo,  &c.,  depend,  is  to  be  found  the  cause  why,  at  the  blooming 
time  of  a  particular  plant,  a  particular  kind  of  insect  is  produced,  whose 
life  again  depends  upon  the  nectar  in  the  flower  of  the  plant,  and  by  the 
sucking  up  of  which  the  transference  of  the  pollen  to  the  stignui  is 
effected^  For  particular  plants  other  agencies  are  needed;  as,  for 
example,  it  is  requisite  that  wind  should  occur  at  the  flowering  time  of 
the  Abietine€B,  that  there  should  be  undulatory  motion  of  the  water  at  the 
time  of  the  flowering  of  the  ValUsneriay  and  rain  with  the  development 
of  the  capsules  of  Ambrosinia  BassL  These  phenomena  may  appear 
toctdentaly  but  they  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  primary  powers 
which  are  seen  in  the  formative  processes  of  the  earth.  The  rain  could 
not  fall  at  the  appointed  time,  and  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
without  at  the  same  time  causing  the  internal  formative  energy  of  the 
earth  to  bring  forth  an  Ambrosinia;  and  the  meteorological  relations 
would  at  the  same  time  be  so  arranged,  that  on  the  developed  spathe  rain 
should  falL  The  spathe  of  the  Ambrosinia  is  boat-shaped,  and  floats  upon 
the  water.  By  means  of  the  capsule,  whose  wing-formed  appendages, 
uniting  with  the  spathe,  form  a  little  cavity,  the  spathe  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  under  chamber.  In  the  upper  one  is  found  one  single  ovary^ 
in  the  under  one  exclusively  the  anthers.  The  pollen  cannot  reach  the 
stigma  without  the  assistance  of  rain,  which  filling  the  under  chamber 
sad  the  half  of  the  upper  one,  lifts  the  floating  pollen  to  the  level  of  the 
stigfca,  and  hence  the  pollen-tubes  can  pass  along.  This  may  be  taken 
U  one  of  the  least  known  examples  of  the  dependance  of  plants  upon  the 
sssistaiice  of  external  natural  phenomena.  The  operations  of  wind  and 
Weather  arc  more  generally  known,  as  also  is  the  aid  rendered  by  insects, 
on  which  subject  we  find  some  interesting  observations  by  Conrad 
Spiengel,  on  the  Secrets  of  Nature  discovered  in  the  Structure  and  Im- 
pregnation of  Flowers ;  Berlin,  1793. 
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H,   Gemdmation^ 

§  186.  Germinatioii  {germiiuitw)  has  a  reiy  different  significa* 
tion  in  Ciyptogamic  and  Phanerc^amic  plants.  With  the  first,  as 
ako  with  RkizocarpetBj  it  b  the  derelopment  of  a  single  cell,  sepa* 
rated  firom  the  mother  plant,  to  an  entire  new  organisation;  a 
process  which  corresponds  in  the  greater  port  with  the  formation  of 
the  embryo  in  the  Phanerogamic  pbnts.  Of  these  processes  we 
know  nothing  further  than  what  may  be  considered  analc^ous  to 
the  life  of  individual  cells.  That  which  is  most  difficult  to  explain 
here  is  the  same  as  in  the  Pfiaaerogamiaj  namely,  the  reason  why 
the  spores  remain  so  long  without  exhibiting  signs  of  vital  activity. 
In  Pkanerogamia  germination  is  only  the  development  of  an  already 
organised  embryo  into  the  perfect  individual.  The  continued 
development  has  no  essential  difficulties ;  but  the  circumstance  of  an 
inactive  vegetation  previous  to  germination  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
We  find  here  the  following  circumstances  take  place.  Together 
with  the  gradual  maturing  of  the  embryo,  its  cells  are  gradually 
filled  with  assimilated  matters,  as  starch,  oil,  and  mucus,  and  they 
lose  by  degrees  almost  all  their  watery  particles;  hence  arises 
a  conation  in  which,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  moisture,  the 
chemical  changes,  and  with  them  the  vital  processes,  are  slowly 
effected.  This  condition  remains  in  different  plants  various  periods 
of  time,  and  is  capable  of  being  with  some  of  them  prolonged  for 
even  a  thousand  years,  or  more,  without  the  seed  losing  its  capability 
of  development.  This  tendency  to  development  is  not  aroused  by 
some  circumstances  which  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  actual 
vital  processes  of  the  plant.  Thus  the  seeds  of  the  Cerealia  will 
endure  exposure  to  water  at  45°  C,  watery  vapour  of  60°  C,  in  dry 
air  of  75°  C,  and  in  dry  cold  of  50°  C*  That  with  the  com- 
mencement of  germination,  the  accession  of  moisture,  &c,  gives 
activity  to  chemical  changes,  is  far  less  striking  than  is  the  fact,  that 
they  have  not  already  taken  place ;  but  no  one  has  ever  dreamt  of 
discovering  the  cause  of  this  latter. 

The  phenomena  of  germination  are  as  follows.  The  coverings 
of  the  embryo  (the  testa,  and,  where  present,  the  albumen  and  peri- 
carp) swell  up  under  the  influence  of  water  pressing  in  ;  then  the 
cells  of  the  embryo  become  distended,  at  first  especially  those  of  the 
radicle  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cotyledons  (called  cavliculus) ;  by 
this  means  the  radicle  is  forced  from  the  bursting  seed,  it  sinks  into 
the  soil,  and  whilst  fastening  itself  in  it,  the  slight  curve  of  the 
axis  is  removed  by  the  distension  of  the  cells  lying  on  the  concave 
side,  and  the  embryo  erects  itself  above.  The  distension  of  the 
cotyledons  then  forces  off  the  coverings,  which  at  length  fall  away, 
and  the  free  young  plant  grows  unimpeded.  Usually  in  Mono- 
cotyledons, and  occasionally  in  Dicotyledons,  as,  for  example,  in 
Nymphceoy  Quercus,  JEsculuSy  &c.,  the  inferior  part  of  the  cotyledons 

*  Edward  and  Colin  in  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat,  2d  ser.  BoL  i. 
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is  SO  exceedingly  distended,  that  the  plumule  is  pushed  from  its 
ooverings  and  unfolded,  whilst  the  summit  of  the  cotyledons  have 
not  yet  left  their  envelopes.  Where  albumen  is  present,  the 
cotyledons  often  grow  so  rapidly  within  the  envelopes,  that  they 
consume  all  the  albumen,  whilst  the  entire  embryo  in  the  mature 
seed  takes  up  but  a  very  small  portion  of  space  within  it.  Unim- 
portant varieties  in  particular  seeds  are  almost  countless,  and  almost 
every  seed  in  germination  exhibits  its  own  peculiarities. 

With  regard  to  the  vital  processes  during  germination,  two  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  distinguished,  one  of  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

At  the  time  of  the  maturing  of  the  seed,  the  cells  of  the  embryo- 
sac  are  usually  filled  with  assimilated  matter,  whereby  its  shrinking 
from  the  constant  loss  of  water  is  prevented.  The  greater  proportion 
of  this  matter  is  not  needed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young 
plant,  and  is  subsequently  destroyed,  whilst  the  carbon  of  the 
starch,  oil,  &c.,  is  consumed  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  taken  up  into  the  plant  with  the  water,  and  is  liberated  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whilst  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine 
to  form  water,  and  during  these  processes  heat  is  given  out.  By 
this  means  the  cells  become  once  more  furnished  with  fluid  contents, 
and  an  active  chemical  life  in  their  interior  is  again  rendered 
possible.  The  next  consequence  is  the  conversion  of  the  remaining 
substances  into  gums  and  sugars,  which  arc  then  employed  for  the 
formation  of  new  celk.  Mucus,  as  a  catalytic  substance,  is  doubt- 
less active  in  the  processes. 

A  similar  process  to  that  in  the  embiyo  goes  on  in  the  albumen, 
and  the  nutritious  matter  thus  prepared  is  supplied  to  the  embryo 
through  its  surfaces.  In  many  embryos,  especially  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons, the  cells  of  the  cotyledons  become  quite  papillose,  and 
unite  closely  with  similar  papillose  colls  projecting  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  albumen. 

The  testa,  and  the  fruits  enclosed  in  shells,  according  to  some 
specific  peculiarity  of  their  structure,  sometimes  exclude  the  entrance 
of  water,  and  so  retard  the  process  of  germination ;  and  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  they  accelerate  it. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mor})hological  phenomena  of 
germination ;  observations  here  have  been  so  imperfect  that  they  are 
of  little  scientific  value. 

We  know  nothing  at  all  respecting  the  cause  of  the  direction 
taken  by  the  germinating  plant.  Immediately  the  plant  is  exposed 
to  the  light,  it  developes  in  its  external  parts  chlorophyll. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject  of  germination,  we  must  know  the 
•tnieture  of  the  seed.  We  find  that  it  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
plant,  namely,  a  small  body,  having  as  essential  parts  a  radicle  and  a 
terminal  bud.  To  these  are  added  supplementary  organs,  which  ore  used 
■t  the  end  of  the  process  of  germination.  These  supplementary  organs  are 
either  the  first  leaves  (cotjiedons)  or  the  albumen.  In  these  we  trace 
three  distinct  relations,  by  means  of  which  they  subserve  the  purpose  of  re- 
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B.    Germination.  ^^m 

§  186.  Germination  (^erminatlo)  hae  a  very  different  signifies 
tion  in  Cryptogamic  and  Phanerogamic  plants.  With  the  first,  u  . 
also  with  Rhizocarpea,  it  is  the  development  of  a  single  cell,  8ep» 
rated  from  the  mother  plant,  to  an  entire  new  organisation ;  t  , 
process  which  corresponds  in  the  greater  part  with  the  formation  rfL 
the  embryo  in  the  Phanerogamic  ptanls.  Of  these  processes  »§i 
know  nothing  furtlier  than  what  may  be  considcrid  luialogouB  fciihj 
the  life  of  individual  cells.  That  which  is  most  dltticiilt  to  expbsS? 
here  is  the  same  as  in  the  Phanerogamia,  namely,  the  i-cason  w1 
the  spores  rero^n  so  long  without  exhibiting  signs  of  v-itat  acCiTV:;i| 
In  Phaneroffamia  germination  is  only  the  development  of  an  al 
organised  embryo  into  the  perfect  individual.  I'he  contii 
development  has  no  essential  difficulties;  but  the  circumsitani^e 
inactive  vegetation  previous  to  germination  is  the  reverse  of 
We  find  here  the  following  circumstances  take  placo. 
with  the  gradual  maturing  of  the  embryo,  its  cells  are 
filled  with  assimilated  matters,  as  starch,  oil,  and  nmcus, 
lose  by  degrees  almost  all  their  watery  particles ;  liei 
a  condition  in  which,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  mulst 
chemical  changes,  and  with  them  the  vital  prncc 
effected.     This  condition  remains  in  different  plaiil 


enected.  J-ms  conOition  remams  m  ditterent  plaiils  varioi^;>^  ^.^^ 
of  time,  and  is  capable  of  being  with  some  of  them  T'o^^^^-T^ 
even  a  thousand  yenra,  or  more,  without  the  seed  losing  it^^^^^^^ 


of  development.      This  tendency  to  development  is  not 
some  circumstances  which  would  be  sufficient  to  excit. 
vital  processes  of  the  i)lant.     Thus  the  seeds  of  llie 
endnrc  exposure  to  water  at  45°  C,  watery  vapour  of 
nir  of  75°  C,  and  in  dry  cold  of  50°  C      That 
mencemcnt  of  germination,  the  accession  of  nioi^ 
activity  to  chemical  changes.  Is  far  less  striking  tha^ 
they  have  not  already  taken  place;  but  no  one  K 
discovering  the  cause  of  this  latter. 

The  phenomena  of  germination  are  as  folI(j, 
of  the  embryo  (the  testa,  and,  where  present,  tVv"^ 
carp)  swell  up  under  the  influence  of  water  ^^ 
cells  of  tlie  embryo  become  distended,  at  fitav  i 
radicle  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ootrled^  ^ 
thiB  means  the  ladiole  ia  ibroed  t         iHl\w 
the  soil,  and  whilat  fi 
&x!s  IB  remoT«d 
aide,  and  * 
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taining  the  activity  of  the  embryo  until  the  time  comes  for  its  development 
Their  cells  contain  either  less  mucus  but  more  starch,  as  in  the  l^nminous 
cotyledons,  and  in  the  albumen  of  theCer^a/ta;  or  they  contain  more  mucus 
and,  instead  of  starch,  a  fat  oil,  as  in  the  cotyledons  of  the  Crucifeng  and 
in  the  albumen  of  some  Palms  and  Euphorbiacecs  ;  or  lastly,  they  contain 
scarcely  any  mucus,  but  their  walls  are  strikingly  thickened,  and  the 
cellulose  is  found  not  to  possess  its  usual  physical  condition,  or  is  in  some 
way  chemically  distinct.  It  is  more  easily  dissolved  and  decomposed  than 
usual.  This  is  seen  in  some  leguminous  cotyledons,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Tamarind,  in  the  albumen  of  many  Palms,  as  the  Date-palm,  and  in 
a  most  striking  degree  in  the  Ivory-nut  (^Phytelephcu),  From  this  it 
results  that  we  have  six  principal  conditions,  without  mentioning  the 
intermediate  states,  which  demand  an  accurate  investigation.  Hitherto  no 
microscopic  and  chemical  history  of  germination  has  been  given  with  any 
accuracy  or  completeness ;  we  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  it.  For  the  most  part,  chemists  understand  nothing  of  micro- 
scopic physiology,  and  botanists  little  of  chemistry.  Hence  there  has  been 
no  harmonious  pursuit  of  science  between  them,  the  absence  of  which  has 
retarded  both,  so  that  we  neither  possess,  nor  are  on  the  eve  of  possessing, 
a  complete  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  history  of  germination. 

The  reason  of  our  ignorance  on  this  subject  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
in  investigating  it  the  chief  attention  has  been  turned  upon  that  point 
where  the  difficulty  does  not  exist.  The  development  of  the  young  plant 
will  be  explained  when  we  shall  have  explained  the  life  of  the  plant 
in  general.  The  principal  difficulty  that  requires  explanation  is  how  the 
conditions,  which  in  an  embryo  result  in  a  definite  process,  remain  for  a 
long  time  suspended.  If  we  place  a  ripe  acorn  in  the  soil,  under  all  the 
circumstances  requisite  to  germination,  why  do  not  those  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  excite  germination  and  development  immediately  take  place  ? 
In  this  case  chemical  processes  slowly  go  on  in  the  interior  of  the  cells, 
with  which  we  are  as  yet  altogether  unacquainted ;  and  perhaps,  also,  the 
structure  of  the  cells,  or  the  chemical  nature  of  their  contents,  is  such  as 
to  make  the  operation  of  external  agencies  only  very  slowly  effective. 
The  Coffee-bean  does  not  germinate  at  all,  unless  it  is  placed  in  the  requi- 
site circumstances  immediately  upon  its  ripening.  Wheat  has  been 
proved,  by  the  experiments  of  Sternberg,  to  germinate  after  it  had  lain 
inactive  for  three  thousand  years.*  Many  facts  must  be  collected,  and 
the  most  minute  chemical  investigations  must  be  made  respecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  cells  and  the  cell-walls,  the  structure  of  the  embryo  must  be 
accurately  examined,  before  we  can  obtain  correct  results  :  all  else  is  but 
theoretic  dreaming.  Only  confusion  or  uncertainty  can  be  expected 
where  so  much,  if  not  all,  is  yet  to  be  investigated. 

Thus  much,  however,  we  liave  ascertained  teleologically,  namely,  that 
the  cells  of  the  embryo  and  the  albumen  are  completely  filled  with  as- 
similated matters,  in  order  to  prevent,  during  the  drying  of  the  cells,  their 
crushing  together,  and  thus  to  make  their  future  active  life  possible.  Of 
these  matters,  a  considerable  portion  is  not  only  superfluous  to  the  support 
of  the  life  of  the  embryo,  but  is  actually  in  the  way,  and  when  germination 
commences  it  is  disposed  of  by  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  To  this  atmospheric  oxygen  is  essential,  and  also,  as  in  every 
other  chemical  process,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  these 

*  He  made  wheat  taken  from  the  coffins  of  mummies  to  germinate,  and  the  same  has 
been  done  in  England.  [ITie  circumstances  under  which  this  has  taken  place,  in  Erg- 
land  at  least,  are  not  free  from  suspicion. —  Trans.] 
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are  the  so-called  conditions  of  g^ermination.  The  measure  of  each 
which  is  necessary  yaries  with  the  different  kinds  of  seeds,  according 
to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  cells,  of  the  cell-walls,  and 
their  general  structure. 

Water  plants  germinate  best  in  water, — land  plants  in  damp  earth. 
Of  the  precedents  of  this  process  we  know  nothing  at  all.  We  do  not 
even  know  all  the  conditions  under  which  starch  is  produced  and  de- 
composed ;  and  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  agree  so  little  with 
those  presented  in  the  germinating  plant,  that  they  can  serve  little 
towards  the  explanation  of  the  matter.  The  discovery  of  diastase  by 
Payen  and  Persoz  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  was  generally  thought  that 
the  key  had  been  found ;  but  it  was  forgotten  that  diastase  only  dis- 
aolves  starch  at  a  temperature  of  from  65° — 70^  C,  and  this  tcmjieraturc 
is  not  found  to  exist  in  germinating  plants,  and,  should  it  be  produced,  it 
must  destroy  life.  It  is  clear  that  only  the  decomposition  of  the  carbo- 
naceous substances  is  essential  to  the  process  of  germination  ;  all  remain- 
ing phenomena  belong  solely  to  the  processes  of  vegetation  which  appear 
later. 

A  more  important  point  occurs  here,  namely,  the  direction  which  the 
germinating  plant  takes.  The  examples  of  Viscum  and  Loranthus 
prove  that  it  is  not  a  universal  law  of  vegetation  that  the  root  should 
gprow  downwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  stem 
should  take  a  contrary  direction.  With  the  generality  of  plants  this  is 
indeed  the  ordinary  manner  of  growth.  However  the  seed  may  chance 
to  fally  yet,  in  germination,  the  radicle  so  bends  itself  as  to  sink  per- 
pendicularly into  the  soil,  whilst  the  stem  rises  perpendicularly  from  it. 
The  direction  which  the  stem  takes  is,  however,  much  modified  by  the 
influence  of  light ;  it  is  found  to  grow  in  the  direction  from  whieli  the 
light  comes :  hence,  if  the  light  falls  obliquely,  the  stem  rises  in  a  cor- 
responding direction.  Many  theories  have  been  invented  to  explain 
this,  and  supported  by  the  very  interesting  experiments  of  Knight  *, 
gravitation  has  been  called  into  aid ;  this  only  proves  with  what  ob- 
scure notions  some  persons  are  satisfied.  Whether  the  experiments  of 
Knight  would  always  give  the  same  result  is  very  doubtful ;  but  were  it 
so,  they  would  yet  be  very  insufficient  to  establish  that  gravitation  is 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  seeing  that  Visctim  and  Loranthus  would 
not  &U  within  the  law  ;  and  the  causes  which  determine  the  direction  of 
the  growth  of  these  plants  are  probably  the  same  as  in  others.  Gravi- 
tation on  the  earth  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass  and  volume.  These 
are  sometimes  greater  in  the  radicle,  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
embryo ;  hence,  according  to  the  usual  law  of  gravitation,  the  plant 
would  sometimes  grow  in  one  way,  sometimes  in  the  other,  which  does 
not  happen.  Moreover,  as  the  radicle  lengthens,  it  draws  fluids  from 
the  soil,  and  the  contents  of  its  cells  are  always  more  dilute  and  Rpeci- 
ftcally  lighter  than  those  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant ;  hence  it  would 
turn  the  root  round,  which  being  attracted  least  to  the  earth,  would 
ascend  into  the  air.  A  cone  fulls  to  the  earth  upon  its  base  ;  we  have 
embryos  of  conical  form,  as  well  as  of  other  forms,  but  both  germinate 
so  that  the  radicle  sinks  into  the  earth,  though  it  may  be  projected  from 
the  point  or  base  of  the  cone.  No  embryo  germinates  free,  all  remain 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  enclosed  in  the  testa  or  pericarp,  from 
which  the  embryo  for  some  time  only  projects  a  small  point :  gravity 

*  TrcYiranus,  Beitrtige  lur   PflatizenphyNiologie  (in  which  the  works  of   Knight 
are  tnuuUted).     Gottingen,  181 1,  p.  191. 
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must  then  act  upon  the  pericarp,  and  thus  determine  the  position  of  the 
embryo.  In  short,  without  consideration,  an  imprudent  word  has  been 
thrust  forward,  and  supposed  to  afford  an  explanation.  I  have  already 
observed  that  no  botanist  is  justified  in  saying  absolutely  and  without 
reason  how  much  or  how  little  he  will  adopt  of  other  systems  for  his  own 
use,  or  as  a  point  to  start  from.  When  he  avails  himself  of  other  science 
he  must  clearly  comprehend  the  notions  of  these  sciences,  or  he  will  but 
make  himself  ridiculous.  But  when,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics  can  so  err  in  fundamental  principles  as  to  say  **  action 
from  contact  is  improbable,  because  we  know  no  example  in  which  a 
body  at  rest  can  set  another  body  in  motion,"  more  at  present  can 
scarcely  be  demanded  of  botanists. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  gravitation  being 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  above  mentioned ;  but  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  power  of  gravitation,  because  we  have  no  object  on  which 
it  could  act. 

The  various  fancies  respecting  the  peculiar  vessels  which  are  em- 
ployed in  conveying  the  nutritive  matter  from  the  seed-leaves  to  the 
radicle,  and  all  similar  theories  which  are  found  in  old  works,  I  have 
left  without  notice,  for  they  are  altogether  worthless.  I  will,  however, 
enumerate  some  of  the  matters  demanding  examination,  which  will  afford 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  germination. 

I.  An  explanation  of  the  cause  why,  in  the  embryo  and  the  alburn^ 
the  starch  is  dissolved  and  the  oil  of  fat  is  decomposed. 

II.  An  accurate  determination  of  the  degree  of  heat  present  during 
germination,  and  a  comparison  of  the  same  with  the  quantities  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  which  are  consumed. 

III.  An  exact  quantitative  analysis  of  germinating  plants,  and  of  their 
separate  parts  in  all  stages  of  germination  ;  with  an  exact  quantitative 
determination  of  the  proportion  of  water  taken  up,  and  of  gases  inter- 
changed, as  well  in  embryos  containing  starch  as  in  those  containing 
oil.  It  is  evident  that  such  analyses  must  be  constantly  pursued  with  the 
help  of  the  microscope. 

IV.  A  repetition  of  the  experiments  made  by  Knight,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  germination  and  continued  growth  might  not  be 
made  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  usual,  if  earth  should  be 
placed  upon  them  from  above,  whilst  they  should  be  subjected  to  strong 
light  from  below. 

The  development  of  the  spores  of  Cryptogamia,  which  is  also  termed 
germination,  finds  no  analogy  here  but  with  the  development  of  the 
pollen-grains  in  the  embryo.  In  each  of  these,  however,  the  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  are  different,  and  a  special  investigation  of  the 
process  of  development,  with  respect  to  the  chemical  and  physical  con- 
ditions of  germinating  ferns,  is  much  to  be  desired  ;  but  there  are 
many  preliminary  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  A  close  investigation  of 
the  kind  pointed  out  in  the  third  section  above  would  tend  to  the  ex- 
planation of  many  of  the  laws  of  vegetation,  if  it  could  be  followed  out 
with  a  number  of  the  Algce,  for  instance,  Spirogyra^  and  in  this  case  the 
natural  position  of  the  plant  would  greatly  facilitate  the  investigation. 

C.    Of  Growth. 

§  187.  Growth  of  plants  generally  is  the  increase  in  their  volume 
•nd  their  mass.      In  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject,  we 
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must  distinguish  three  several  processes,  namely,  growth  in  the 
narrow  and  literal  sense,  that  is,  the  formation  of  new  cells ;  the 
unfolding  or  extension  and  enlargement  of  cells  already  present ; 
and  the  lignlfication  or  thickening  of  the  cell-walls  by  spiral  and 
porous  layers.  Each  of  the  three  contributes  in  different  ways  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  entire  plant  and  its  organs.  It  is  especially 
important  to  distinguish  the  first  and  second  of  them  precisely. 
The  process  termed  germination  is  marked  by  two  periods,  the 
first  of  which  consists  *in  the  softening  and  extension  of  cells  al- 
ready formed,  and  the  second  in  the  formation  of  new  cells.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  seta  of  Jungermannia  belongs  to  the  process 
of  unfolding,  also  the  extension  of  the  intemodes  in  the  Phanero- 
gamic plants.  But  here  we  greatly  need  exact  and  comprehensive 
investigations. 

Essential  growth  goes  on,  so  far  as  is  at  present  made  out,  by 
the  formation  of  new  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  old  or  parent 
cells,  which,  by  resorption,  set  the  new  ones  free.  No  other  mode 
of  increase  of  the  cells  has  been  as  yet  fully  established. 

I  have  already  asserted*,  and  I  believe  I  have  made  it  clear,  that 
there  can  be  no  scientific  treatment  of  the  vitality  of  plants  without  an 
accurate  distinction  between  the  three  above-mentioned  phenomena,  and 
in  every  case  an  apprehension  of  which  of  the  three  is  actually  present. 
This  is  so  simple,  that  when  once  attention  is  called  to  it,  it  will  be 
understood,  for  examples  of  the  three  kinds  of  growth  must  be  known  to 
every  botanist. 

By  attention  to  the  first  and  second  division,  we  obtain  a  distinction 
of  two  essentially  different  periods  in  the  development  of  every  part  of 
a  plant ;  first,  the  period  during  which  the  cells  which  constitute  its 
substance  are  formed ;  and  secondly,  when  they  become  expanded.  The 
two  periods  are  often  very  accurately  separated  from  each  other,  as,  for 
example,  with  many  petals  ;  in  other  cases  the  one  passes  into  the  other, 
as  in  the  anthers. 

In  botanical  books  a  number  of  examples  are  given  of  periodical  acce- 
lerations or  retardations  of  growth.f  All  these  examples  are  useless  for 
the  derivation  of  laws,  because  the  previous  distinctions  have  not  been 
at  all  attended  to.  Treviranus,  for  example,  quotes  the  rapid  repro- 
duction of  the  anthers  in  an  ear  of  rye,  when  they  have  been  stripped 
off  by  passing  through  the  mouth.  In  this  case  it  is  only  a  question  of 
the  distinction  of  previously  existing  cells ;  the  same  also  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  flower-stalk  of  the  Agave,  Thus  the 
investigation  of  E.  Meyer  on  barley  and  wheat  (Linnaea,  vol.  iv.),  and 
of  Mulder  on  the  leaves  of  the  Urania  speciosa  (Bydragen  tot  de 
natork.  Wetensch.  vol.  iv.),  with  respect  to  the  comparative  growth  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  at  the  varying  hours  of  the  day,  are  useless,  be- 
cause no  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  formation,  and  the  mere 
expansion  of  the  cells.  To  this  branch  of  the  subject  properly  belongs 
all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  distinction  in  the  growth  of  the  stem, 
the  root,  the  leaves,  and  all  other  parts  (see  Treviranus,  Physiologic, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  152 — 179.).     All   experiments    and    observations  that  have 

*   Miiller's  Archiv,  1838,  p.  158. ;   Beitrage  zur  Botanik,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
f  Treriranus,  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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hitherto  been  made,  without  reference  to  these  essential  distinctions,  are 
useless,  and  must  be  followed  out  anew  if  they  are  to  serve  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  knowledge  of  vegetable  life. 

In  germination,  the  above  distinctions  are  definitely  marked ;  it  yet 
remains  for  us  to  follow  this  out  more  accurately  by  the  investigation  of 
the  previous  chemical  changes  in  the  germination  of  Phanerogamia*  I 
believe  that  the  simple  softening  and  expansion  of  the  cells  continues  as 
a  first  stage  until  the  time  comes  when  the  root  projects  itself  into  the 
earth  ;  then  new  cells  are  formed,  probably  first  at  the  apex  of  the  root, 
and  then  in  the  plumule.  In  the  germination  of  Cryptogatnia^  where 
the  development  of  the  reproductive  cells  continues  uninterruptedly, 
without  giving  any  time  for  the  repose  of  vegetation,  no  such  period- 
icity is  observed. 

The  most  important  point  which  here  presents  itself  is  the  mode  of 
increase  of  the  cellsi  and  the  proper  growth  of  the  plant.  Investigations 
on  this  subject  are  especially  wanted.  I  was  the  first  who  (in  Miiller's 
Archiv,  1838)  sought  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  thereby  to  establish 
a  foundation  for  further  inquiries,  the  necessity  for  which  had  scarcely, 
up  to  that  time,  been  foreseen.  At  the  same  time  appeared  Schwann's 
treatise,  with  the  same  object,  on  animals.  Immediately  there  arose  a 
dispute,  not  upon  the  correctness  of  the  facts  given,  but  upon  the  im- 
portance, or  not,  of  such  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  physiology  and  his- 
tology :  others  desired  to  wear  the  laurels  which  Schwann  had  gathered. 
Soon,  however,  a  new  and  strikingly  active  life,  proceeding  from  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  discoveries  of  Schwann,  appeared  in  physiology ; 
and  thus  first  my  name  was  mentioned  in  friendly  union  with  his. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enumerate  the  splendid  results  which  were 
thus  obtained  by  both  physiologists  and  botanists.  Almost  five  years 
have  gone  by  since  the  appearance  of  my  work,  and  not  a  single  bota- 
nist lias  found  it  worth  the  trouble  to  repeat  my  investigations,  conducted 
with  so  much  care  and  labour,  in  order  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute 
them.*  This  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  justify  some  of  the  harsh 
observations  that  I  have  made  upon  the  state  of  botanical  science,  since 
it  shows  beyond  dispute  that  we  have  failed  not  so  much  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  results  as  from  the  want  of  the  scientific  spirit 
which  would  seek  after  them.  There  are  honourable  exceptions;  but 
with  the  generality  of  botanists,  even  down  to  our  own  times,  the  ne- 
cessary possession  of  a  few  dried  fragments  of  plants,  and  a  superficial 
physiology  acquired  by  peeping  through  a  microscope,  is  called  science; 
to-day  this,  to-morrow  the  contrary,  the  day  after  the  same  as  the  first ; 
and  all  this  because  they  make  no  fundamental  or  comprehensive  re- 
searches, and  are  without  the  conditions  of  a  scientific  induction  :  and  at 
the  present  day  this  is  called  seeking  for  the  truth  !  God  save  the  mark! 
In  the  past  year,  however,  a  preparation  has  been  laid  for  a  more  fertile 
future,  chiefly  by  young,  vigorous  spirits,  who,  having  pursued  zoological 
studies  on  true  principles,  have  introduced  the  same  scientific  meth^  of 
investigation  into  their  botanical  researches.  The  time  is  evidently  not 
far  distant  when  no  botanist  will  presume  to  dictate  on  the  science  as 
long  as  he  has  not  made  fundamental  investigations  upon  cell-deve- 
lopment. 

•  An  exception  must  be  made  in  this  country,  at  least,  in  favour  of  my  friend  and 
assistant  in  the  translation  of  this  work,  Mr.  Arthur  Henfrey,  who  has  repeated  with 
much  care  the  researches  of  the  gifted  author,  although  he  has  not  been  able  to  confirm 
all  his  views  and  observations. — Trans. 
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We  owe  many  thanks  lo  Niigeli  for  some  communications  contain- 
ing verj  able  observaiiuns  (Zeitachrift  fur  wiBsenBchAfllielie  Botanik, 
Pt.  I.).  The  writings  of  K.  Miilkr,  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  are 
alao  valuable ;  and  in  the  laboars  of  Hnrli.^,  and  other  aach,  we  recognise 
pleasing  signs  of  a  better  time,  thongli  with  some  of  the  resulls  which 
Hartig  supposes  he  has  obtained  I  cannot  agree. 

The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  cells  is  treated  of  §  14. 

§  188.  It  has  not  yet  been  discovered  how  far  t!ie  various  parts 
of  plants,  or  the  various  groups  of  plants,  present  various  kinds  of 
growth.  Accurate  investigations  are  waDtiD|;  on  tliis  subject.  So 
far  as  this  condition  influences  the  form,  or  tlie  change  of  form,  in 
plants,  it  has  been  already  treated  of  in  Morphology. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  tlie  phenomena  of  reproduction  and 
growth  stand  in  close  connection.  Under  the  term  reproduction, 
used  in  this  sense,  ia  to  be  understood  a  new  formation  to  supply 
a,  port  that  has  been  lost,  in  the  ?nme  place,  and  of  the  same  form. 
There  is,  probably,  no  auch  reproduction  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A  part  of  a  plant  which  is  lost  is  not  restored  by  the  repro- 
duction of  a  corresponding  member;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
process  of  the  healing  of  woimds  from  loss  of  substance  takes 
place  frequently  by  the  filling  up  of  the  existing  breach  with  a 
substance  similar  to  cork. 

Of  the  varieties  of  the  processes  of  vegetation  in  various  plants,  or 
parts  of  plants,  we  have  at  the  present  moment  nothing  to  say.  I  have 
already,  in  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  pollen,  calkd  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  Nageli.  The  special  pnrent-cell  is  always  formed  in  the 
interior  of  another  cell ;  but  this  mode  of  formation  is  different  from 
that  earlier  described.     Nageli  found  it  frequent  in  the  Atgte. 

Respecting  the  peculiar  chemical  processes  of  individual  groups  of 
pUnte,  we  know  notliing.  In  the  indefinite  growth  of  the  entirely  inde- 
peodent  individuality  of  the  plant  there  can  be  no  reproduction  in  the 
lame  sense  as  the  reproduction  of  tbe  tail  of  a  lizard,  &c. ;  for  the  indi- 
vidual embraces  a  definite  circle  of  forms,  but  not  a  definite  number  of 
forms,  and  never  produces  all  its  essential  organs  at  the  same  time  :  so 
th^  the  loss  of  a  member  may  be  replaced  in  a  plant,  but  it  cannot  be 
through  the  restoration  of  the  same  form  in  the  spot  from  whence  it  was 
removed,  but  by  the  formation  of  a  similar  organ  in  another  place.  The 
loss  of  certain  organs  in  plants,  and  the  formation  of  corresponding 
oi^ians  in  other  places,  is  quite  conformable  with  the  general  laws  of 
v^etation,  of  which  we  have  earlier  spoken.  The  tree,  for  instance, 
that  loses  its  leaves  in  autumn,  forms  new  leaves  in  spring  from  its  buds ; 
but  each  bud  is  an  essentially  new  individual,  which  consists  of  perfectly- 
form^  stem  and  leaves ;  but  it  is  developed  upon  tlie  remains  of  a 
former  individual,  and  is  vitally  united  to  it.  Internodes  that  have  lost 
their  leaves  never  throw  forth  new  leaves,  which  grow  rather  on  new 
internodes,  and  thus  belong  to  a  new  individual.  But  two  examples 
have  as  yet  come  to  my  knowledge  wherein  tliere  has  appeared  to  he 
a  reproduction  in  the  same  place  of  one  and  the  same  part  which  had 
been  lost.     One  of  these  occurred  in  a  plant  beloitging  to  the  family  of 


ttic  pet  diacoTered  to  poesess  moq>hologicallj 
iiffinmf  uisMBk. 

JLssir-oi&c  »>  1^  <Awrrifin»y  of  the  senator  Dr.  Binder,  it  is  not 
mrr-vumc  v  -brnt  a  ^i—'bhim  dUtfifrnfa  and  sarckarina  that  a  new  cell- 
ifcsiKuB.  ^  4csvinieic  i9ca  1^  edees  between  the  under  stalked  part  of 
:ntt  iKBQC  ani  aie  voter  :&a  exicBded  soHaoe,  from  which  the  formation  of 
JO. -s!3xire*r  unv  iDOtfr  :faapHtofi^  plant  is  prodoced,  whilst  the  old  parts 
jT?  K  itif  saoK  niBf  «eazv5«d.  In  the  excellent  collection  of  Dr.  Binder, 
I  ^Kfr  a  mmAS'  «"  aKCKKcs  of  this  pttxeas  in  its  difierent  stages  in  the 


rW  icai«r  ca^  juiHBgs>  to  exist  in  the  Ceraiapk^Uum,  in  which  single 
M^KifS^  tcr;  fuocMnniay  cast  of  ahoot  two  lines  above  their  origin,  and  again 
ir-i«niir!f  iriot  aie  jcsms  a  perfect  kaf  I  hare  already  made  known 
iins>  -lart:  :xl  Ttj  TutasrSiagxmi  to  our  ksorwkdge  of  CeraiaphyUum  (Lin« 


ritf  ssflian^  TCMCsi^  i$  tvtt  general  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  the 
<<ui?(iQMii^f  w3b."4  is  proAacied  for  the  porpciie  is  similar  to  suberous  tissue 
.■vcL «.  wibdt  1  lisvY  twEr  4escnbed  in  mj  paper  upon  Gic/i.     But  this 
sii^fttcc  xurao  ns^KT  i»  tke  pathology  of  pbiits. 


I\    TV  Pimet^  0f  Xutritiom, 

i  \'$^   7^  dfi&KSivv  saxxTidcsi  of  the  plant  embraces  various 
^ifi^^Tojc  7Paci»MSw  J5  mlddi  karagn  matters  are  received  into  the 
n-jvn?5m^  «7t  <!XiawSy  «-  wrtadhr  ap|<»priated,  and  through  which 
M.M    Tvirrvii.  /c  ioirik  lUMrer  whirfi  is  not  fitted  for  the  nourish- 
iivM.'  ,r    rit;  f^^ioxi.  xc  wiidh  wv>aid  impede  the  vital   processes, 
^  rti-.-iRi:  ,if.       Hk^-   pIv•c>ea^^ei^  are  physical,    so  far  as  regards 
t.-^i-:c?:ix  i2»i  T[Jtrrt-:i>n:    cbemSciL  so  I'lr  as  the  changes  pro- 
7mvxv.  ir  :be  s;i:«?iiii:it^ :    and  nK»rpiK4oincal,  so  far  as  they  are 
'^-«>>i^^"^  in  ibr  £xaiion  of  the  appT\>priated  matters  in  definite 
vrpLi^."  rccn^s.     ^  iih  plants?  which  an?  not  furnished  with  special 
^dy^c^kocau  v*rpux5^  we  cwmot  pursue  the  subject  of  nutrition 
aKVordiiijr  :o  tiie  function  of  individual  c«L>-ofx?rating  oi^ns.     Each 
c«rL  is  iK>urisbe*l  ao<v>rdinir  to  its  own  special  nature,  and  in  dif- 
fervn:  w^ys^      In  studying  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  we  must,  in 
the  fi::^:  insrujce,  oh^^rvo  separately  the  physical,  chemical,  and 
mvHr|\hv^!ogioal  prv^x-s&es ;  secondly,  the  varieties  of  the  first,  accord- 
ing t>  the  different  nature  of  the  media  surrounding  the  plant 
ivr  it;>  |xxns ;  thirdly,  distin«niish  the  following  peculiarities  of  the 
|Jiv>jioal  and  chemical  processes  in  the  entire  plant  —  for  instance, 
*n  i^:s>ential  vitality  may  exist  ia  the  individual  cells  of  a  plant, 
aiKl    ivrtain    processes   may  be  carried  on  within  tliem    without 
jwvxluoing  any  etlcct  upon  the  neighbouring  cells,  and  u})on  the 
entire  plant,  whilst  processes  carri^  forwanl  in  dead  cells  of  the 

tJant  mav  exeivise  an  important  influence  upon  the  surrounding 
ixiii^   colls,  and  thus  upon  the  entire  plant;    lastly,    the  distri- 
km  of  the  absorbed  matters  in  the  entire  plant  must  be  kept 


t^w. 
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From  the  preceding  pnragrapha  it  will  be  evident  Ihut  the  old  analogy 
between  the  absorption  of  food  and  tlie  processes  of  assimilation,  respira- 
rion,  secretion,  and  excretion  in  animala  and  plants,  will  not  hold  good. ' 
We  are  not  indeed  able  at  present  to  aupplj  ila  place  according  to  th« 
requirements  of  organology  from  a  more  simple  and  correct  point  of 
view,  for  wc  have  but  single  facta  to  deal  with,  and  they  are  too  few  in 
number  to  enable  us  to  unite  them  into  a  system  free  from  objections. 
It  19  easy  enough  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  analogy  hitherto  supposed  to 
exist  between  certain  processes  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  organisms; 
but  it  is  most  difficutt,  and  at  present  impossible,  to  substitute  a  new 
arrangement  of  facts,  because  here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  vast  mass  of  useless  investigations,  and  are  almost 
totally  unprovided  with  serviceable  materials  on  which  to  found  a  baeis 
for  our  theory.  Men  have  contented  themselves  by  drawing  out  ro- 
mances and  theories,  the  mere  offspring  of  fancy,  supported  only  by  the 
slightest  and  most  superficial  phenomena ;  and  even  in  our  own  century 
there  is  carelessness  and  crudeness  about  our  physical  and  chemical 
investigations  which  savours  very  much  of  the  ignorance  of  tiie  middle 
agea.  The  most  senseless  experiments  have  been  made  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  physical,  cltemical,  and  physiological  faot.*,  and  on  the  supposed 
results  obtained  from  them  false  theories  have  been  put  forth.  Kxpe- 
rimenls  in  which  plants  have  been  placed  in  pulverised  marble  with 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  and  from  which  has  been  deduced  the 
supposed  fact  that  carbonic  acid  is  unRt  for  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
are  as  senseless  as  if  a  zoologist  should  feed  an  animal  with  strychnia, 
and  should  thence  make  the  deduction  that  food  containing  nitrogenous 
matters  is  not  wholeaoroe. 

Experiments  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  in  plants  can  only  be  of 
value  when  performed  in  one  of  two  different  ways;  either  the  plants  on 
which  they  are  made  must  be  allowed  to  vegetate  under  all  their  natural 
circumstances,  means  being  taken  which  shall  enable  us  to  observe  the 
prot-eases  going  on  in  them  acconiing  to  tirap,  measure,  and  weight;  or 
else  we  must  compare  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  according  to  time, 
measure,  and  weight  in  a  plant  excluded  from  one  or  more  natural  con- 
ditions, with  the  same  phenomena  in  a  plant  placed  under  natural  cir- 
cumstances. Both  kinds  of  experiments  should  have  only  one  end  iu 
view,  the  uitderstandiug  of  the  phenomena  of  life ;  and  yet  wo  shall  not 
succeed  unless  we  subject  the  elementary  matters  and  powers  which 
exercise  an  infiuenee  on  the  plant  independent  of  itself,  to  an  accurate 
investigation,  and  understand  thoroughly  the  peculiarity  of  their  action, 
Since  the  time  of  De  Saussure  innumerable  experiments  have  been 
performed  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  plants  to  select  their  own  nourish- 
ment ;  and  the  theories  and  consequent  contentions  upon  the  subject 
would  fill  a  small  library.  It  appears  to  me,  at  least  siuce  the  dis- 
covery of  Dutrochet,  that  all  disputes  upon  this  subject  ai'e  useless, 
until  we  have  ascertained  whclher  the  organic  or  the  inorganic  matter 
present  in  the  plant  may  not,  indepeutlenlly  of  the  life  of  the  plant, 
exercise  a  power  of  affinity,  and  how  far  this  harmonises  « ith  the 
phenomena  already  observed  in  the  plant. 

The  question  must  be  thus  placed  :  how  do  albumen,  gums,  aud  sugar 
behave  in  the  cndosmotic  apparatus  towards  a  number  of  soluble  sails; 
and  how  would  they  behave  if  many  of  tbeae  salts  should  be  mixed  with 
them?  The  salts  used  in  this  case  should  be  such  as  are  commonly 
diffused  in  water  and  on  the  earih.     If  we,  therefore,  allow  plants,  in 
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which  we  have  ace  ursti-ly  examined  the  routenta  of  I  he  cells  of  the  rwH,  I 

ta  vegetate  in  the  same  mixture  ol'  soils,  we  mnjr  thue  ast'crtivin  how  fit  I 

the  simple  absorptttin,  as  to  qunlilj  and  quantity,  is  affected  liy  tin  I 

mere  mixture  of  albumen,  gum,  and  eugar  in  the  interior  of  the  celL  I 

We  have  not  such  i-xperimflnts  to  adduce,  or  ut  least  vt-ry  few  ;  and  w»  I 

must  confess  thut  with  respect  to  tlic  nutrition  of  the  plant  we  koow  I 

Bcai'cely  anything.     Fart  of  this  eubject  belongs  to  morphology ;  tlit  1 

mateiHuls  which  remain  we  may  arrange  under  the  following  bead»:- 

I,  The  nutrition  of  the  plant  in  general. 

II.  The  absorption  and  excretion  of  the  nutritious  matter. 

ni.  The  assimilation  of  the  nutritious  matter. 

1 V.  The  external  izonditious  of  ab^rption  and  ussimitMioD. 

V.  The  motion  of  the  sap  in  plants. 


I.   The  Food  of  Plants  in  grveral. 

§  190.  The  four  elements  which  are  essential  to  the 
of  nil  organised  Bubatances,  namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygfn, 
and  nitrogen,  arc  found  in  continual  circulation  in  nature.  WB 
find  them  in  union  with  organic  aubstancea  in  the  vegetable  world. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  entirely  dependant  upon  vegetatioD  Inc 
support,  cither  mediately  (ns  the  camivora)  of  immediately  (as  tbc 
vegelnblc  feeders).  By  means  of  the  vital  functions  of  aniiD^ 
(as  respiration  and  perspiration),  and  by  the  corrupting  and  putri- 
fying  of  their  excrcmenla,  aa  alao  by  the  death  of  animals  and 
plants,  and,  finally,  by  the  process  of  burning,  organic  substances 
are  continually  converted  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonats 
of  ammonia,  which,  as  purely  inorganic  combiuationa,  are  held  bjr 
the  atmosphere.  These  are  again  exclusively  appropriated  by  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  restored  to  the  domain  of  organised 
matter. 

In  an  inductive  inquiry  into  natural  objects,  before  nil  thinga  we  muit 
strive  after  the  discovery  of  leading  maxims,  which  should  be  eecuRl; 
founded,  and  by  which  wc  may  decide  upon  the  admissibility  of  by{>^ 
tlieses,  and  through  wliJch  alone  science  can  be  made  free  from  flction.* 
The  pamgraph  above  is  a  leading  maxim  of  this  kind,  concerning  tl* 
changes  of  matter  which  go  on  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.     ' 

■   In  Ilie  folloTing  rcmirks  a  TuimbeT  of  iiulhorilin  will  be  uwil,  iui<J.  la  unts  I* 
■vuid  further  refcrencc,  I  baie  once  for  all  given  tbem  here  ;  — 
I.   Hiimbolilt'i  Rciwn,  «nd  Eua'i  tur  la  nouvvlU  Eipigni!. 
S.    Cudaui,  Retiimtn  de  la  Gnj^nphiii  dv  \'eni!iuela. 
a.    Darvin'i  Voyage  round  the  World. 

4.  Blaiiui,  Row  im  EuiDpauchcD  Uunlanii 

5,  Ute,  Diclion«ry  of  Arts. 
«.    MoccuIIdcIi,  Kclionarjr  of  Comnwrce. 

T.    Liebig,  Orfianio  Clieniiilr]',  in  its  UelMloni  to  Agriculiurr  and  P 
S.    Boimingault,  Ei«noniie  nirale. 
9.   Idudoo,  Encfcl^Nrdia  a(  Agricullurp. 

"    "  n  Gcroian  Agricutlurc  by  Blork,  Sihwcri.  Schwuwr, 

>ii|f«hmde  Lundwinhe,  by  J.  v,  K      ttayt^ 
iKd  tniny  private  ronmuninliom  on  iDfdw- 
!•  at  Oermany. 
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recent  times  this  has  been  called  Liebig*s  theory  of  the  nutrition  of 
plants :  but  this  is  doubly  wrong,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  no  mere 
theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  did  not 
originate  with  Liebig,  but  with  Priestley,  and  has  been  gradually  de- 
veloped from  his  time  by  the  most  distinguished  experimentalists. 
Liebig  has,  indeed,  in  recent  times  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  its 
aniversal  recognition,  and  its  relation  to  the  development  of  a  true 
physiology  of  plants.  He  has  also  done  great  service  by  working  out 
the  whole  problem  upon  a  new  method,  which  was  first  introduced  into 
the  natural  sciences  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt.*  This  method  con- 
sists in  disregarding  at  first  individual  and  unarranged  observations!, 
and  directing  attention  to  the  great  mass  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  where  the  deficiencies,  on  account  of  their  great  number,  attain  a 
minimum  of  importance,  to  make  calculations,  which  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  points  of  departure,  alike  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
smallest  as  of  the  most  isolated  part. 

But  on  account  of  the  great  infiuence  which  leading  maxims  exert^  com- 
prehending, as  they  do,  not  only  facts  and  groups  of  facts,  but  entire 
circles  of  hypotheses,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  secure  footing,  and  be  susceptible  of  the  strongest  possible 
proof.  To  the  most  common  examples  belong  the  asserted  constancy  of 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  Liebig  has  frequently  put  for- 
ward in  the  fore-ground.  ''Respiration  and  combustion  consume  an 
immenBe  mass  of  oxygen,  yet  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  re- 
Biaiiia  the  same;  consequently  the  vegetable  world  appropriates  the 
carbon  of  the  generated  carbonic  acid,  and  again  sets  free  the  oxygen."} 
If  we  need  proof  of  this  view,  we  have  the  following :  —  A  man  in  the 
coone  of  a  year  changes  225  lbs.  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  so  that 
a  tlioiisand  millions  of  men  would  consume  2250  millions  of  centners  §  ; 
fiir  an  the  animals  I  on  the  earth  we  may  take  double  this  quantity :  thus, 
in  the  whole,  6750  millions  of  centners  of  carbon  are  yearly  burned, 
which,  during  the  process  of  burning,  would  consume  1800  millions  of 
eentners  of  oxygen  gas,  to  which  may  be  added  about  400  millions  of 
eentners  for  the  burning  of  coal.  [  The  remaining  processes  of  combus- 
tion would  give  1500  millions  of  centners  of  carbon,  which  consmne  4000 
millions  centners  of  oxygen.  Hence  we  may  take  the  consumption  of 
OKjgen  in  the  course  of  300  years  at  660  billions  of  pounds,  or  about 
•j^iha  of  the  present  contents  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  would  fall  within 
tna  oscillations  of  our  eudiometrical  calculations,  if  we  had  observed 
tibem  as  accurately  800  years  ago  as  at  present,  f 

*  The  talent  which  formB  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  natural  sciences  consists  not 
la  tba  dinorery  of  indiTidual  fiiets  or  laws,  but  in  the  introduction  of  new  ways,  the 
Jiwwmrj  of  new  methods. 

f  To  what  absurdity  and  eharlatanerie  a  dwelling  upon  individual  facts,  without  a 
aoiBpreiiensiTe  Tiew,  may  lead,  has  been  recently  seen,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  in 
ihs  work  of  C  H.  SchiUtS,  on  the  Discovery  of  the  true  Food  of  Plants. 

iAeeording  to  Loebig,  man  consumes  daily  between  17  and  27  ounces  of  carbon. 
A  oentner  is  about  100  pounds. — Traws. 
Bousnngault  calculates  the  horse  consumes  158J  oz.,  and  the  cow   141 J  oz. 
• 
\>  Aeeording  to  Ure,  677}  millions  of  centners  of  coal  contain  71  per  cent,  of  carbon, 

jrhiA  b  equal  to  481  millions  of  eentners  of  carbon. 
Y  At  my  request,  my  colleague,  Professor  £.  Schmid,  had  the  goodness  to  calculate 

H  H   4 
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AH  these  calculations  are  much  higher  than  those  given  bj  others, 
but,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  are  far  within  the  truth.  About  the 
pretended  constancy  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  established.  As  the  calculation  stands,  only  the  contents  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  are  regarded.  According  to  the  above  data  we 
receive  annually  into  the  atmosphere,  through  the  processes  of  respira- 
tion and  combustion,  about  30,000  millions  of  centners  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  in  5000  years  15,000  billions  of  pounds.  Unfortunately  we  car 
hanlly  approximately  estimate  the  out- pourings  of  volcanoes,  but  the} 
certainly  cannot  deliver  much  less  carbonic  acid  than  respiration  tnc 
tx>mbustion ;  thus  there  ought  to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  as  mucl 

afrmh  the  contents  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  above  did  not  satisfy  me.     The  foUowini  ' 
ar«  the  data  on  which  his  calculations  were  based  :  — 

For  the  determination  of  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  twelve  determinatiooi 
(Berghaus*  Physical  Atlas)  upon  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  taken,  the 
result  of  which  was  (the  attraction  of  the  earth  reduced  to  45^  latitude) — 

«  336'",  973  Par. 
=348"',  76  Rheinl. 

The  pressure  of  atmospheric  vapour  was  taken,  according  to  Dove,  at  a  yearlj 
mean  — 

at  Calcutta  8'",  350  Par. 

—  London  4"',  147  — 
~  Jena  3"M18  — 

—  Catharinenburg  1"',  800  — 

The  mean  would  be  4"',  353  Par.  But  as  this  number  of  cases  is  small,  in  order  to 
obtain  round  numbers,  4'",  76  RheinL  was  assumed  as  the  mean.  The  pressure  of  the 
dry  atmosphere  is  as  follows  :  — 

344'"  Rheinl.  Mercury. 
=  4664'",  364     —      Water. 
=      32',  39         —  — 

I  German  miles  1970,1  Prussian  rods.  (Berghaus,  Grundriss  der  Geographic 
p.  5.) 

1  German  D  mile  =  388 1 294 ,01  D  rods. 

The  surfiice  of  the  earth  =  928 1916,28  German  D  miles.      (Berghaus,  op.  cit.  p.  13.) 

fifi 

1  Pruss.  C. -  F.  of  water  =  66  lb.  at  1 5°  R.  =  1 8°,  75  C  =  -ttt^^^z^ lb.  =  66*089  at  0°  C 
(Dove,  Ucp.  vol.  i.  p.  144.) 

Thus  is  the  collective  weight  of  the  dry  atmosphere 

« 1 37 1 977266662000000,0  lb. 

The  volume  of  the  elements  of  the  dry  atmosphere,  according  to  Dumas,  Boussin- 
gault,  and  Brunner  (Graelin,  Chemie,  vol.  i.  p.  818.)  are 

79-16  N. 
2079  O. 
0-05  CO"  mean. 

According  to  Berzelius  and  Dulong,  the  specific  gravity  is  — 

0=  1-1026 

N- 0-9760 

CO»=  1-5240 

Thus  the  weight  of  the  elements  of  the  dry  atmosphere  is  — 

77-06  N. 
22-86  O. 
0-08  CO". 

Thus  the  contents  of  the  whole  atmosphere  may  be  calculated  as-— 

1,057245,681689,0000001b.  N. 
313634,003159,000000  -    O. 
1097,581813,000000  -    CO». 
1 ,37 1 97  7,26666 1 ,000000  -  atmospheric  air. 
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carbonic  acid  in  our  atmosphere  as  we  find  actually  to  exist,  if  some 
regalar  withdrawal,  a  process  in  nature  which  consists  essentially  in  the 
fixing  of  carbonic  acid,  does  not  exist.  A  similar  line  of  argument 
might  probably  be  pursued  with  regard  to  ammonia.  The  example,  as 
given  by  Liebig,  fails  somewhat  in  this,  that  he  cannot  allow  that  the 
organic  substances  of  the  soil  (humus)  can  arrive  at  the  plants  in 
sufiScient  quantity  to  supply  their  need  of  carbon,  because  he  proceeds 
on  the  entirely  false  foundation,  that  the  earth  receives  its  water  entirely 
through  the  rain  (which  only  supplies  the  smallest  part),  and  only  takes 
notice  of  the  humate  of  lime,  and  neglects  the  generally  necessarily 
present  humate  of  ammonia,  whereby  the  plant  might  receive  more  than 
enough  carbon  for  its  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  far  more  easy  is 
the  proof,  which  Liebig  only  hints  at,  that  if  in  individual  cases  there  has 
been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  humus  to  supply  the  plant  with  carbon,  yet 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  humus  existing  to  cover  the  demand 
made  by  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  for  cai'bon,  a  subject  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert. 

I  maintain  that  the  following  mode  of  research  is  the  only  correct  one 
to  place  securely  and  make  evident  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  view.  If 
we  disregard  entirely  any  definite  geological  hypothesis,  yet  we  must 
admit  that  the  earth  has  a  history  of  its  origin  wliich  I  will  attempt 
here  to  sketch.  Before  their  creation  there  could  be  no  organic  sub- 
stances. Now,  for  the  creation  of  these  there  arc  only  two  conceivable 
conditions :  either  there  was  at  once  created  a  definite  quantity  of  organic 
matters,  or  these  were  formed  gradually  and  continuously  out  of  inor- 
ganic substances.  All  the  organic  substance  that  the  plant  derives 
m>m  the  organic  matters  of  the  earth,  the  first  hypothesis,  proved  or  un- 
proved, supposes  to  occur  in  the  following  way :  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
ti^  of  organic  matter  which  constantly  circulates  between  the  animal  and 
▼egetable  kingdoms ;  the  products,  excretions,  and  dead  bodies  of  the  one 
kingdom  supplying  nourishment  for  the  other.  A  priori^  this  view  has 
nothing  in  it  improbable,  but  according  to  experience  it  is  impossible^ 
as  the  processes  of  life  in  the  animal,  decomposition  and  combustion,  in- 
terfere. Throngb  these  a  large  part  of  the  organic  substances  are  con- 
verted into  inorganic  combinations.  The  organic  matters  must  thus 
coDBtantly  diminish,  and  at  length  become  perfectly  consumed.  The 
process  of  combustion,  it  is  well  known,  annihilates  entirely  organic 
matters  as  such^  and  putrefaction  and  fermentation  know  no  other 
bovmda  than  the  perfect  dissolution  of  organic  in  inorganic  combinations. 
JjuAjy  if  we  look  in  the  process  of  nutrition  at  the  collective  quantity 
of  organic  matters  delivered  in  the  manure  for  the  culture  of  plants,  we 
shall  find  the  following* : — 

A  woriung  horse  receives  daily — 

Of  dry  Organic  Matters, 
lbs. 

In  15  lbs.  Hay  .     11-74 

61bfl.Oat8  407 

5  lbs.  Litter  3-40 


19-21  19-21  lbs. 

Jbl  tbb  mm  the  itataiMnts  of  BouauDgauU  are  used,  but  they  should  be  com- 
iwilh  Iht  KHttHi  of  Gernwn  agriculturbts  in  order  to  obtain  the  simplest  and 
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Of  dry  Organio  Blalten. 
lbs. 

Brought  forward  .        .        .     19*21  lbs. 

It  produces  daily  — 

In  33*31  lbs.  Urine  and  Faeces  6*56 

5-00  lbs.  Litter  .        .  3-40 


9-96 
Fresh  Manure  loses  when  1  _.  i  .gg 
put  on  the  land  i  J 


8-30  8-30  lbs. 


Loss  in  organic  matter  from  the  pro-1  j^v^,_^  . 

duct  of  the  field  to  the  manure  J  ^^ ^  -^  ?^  «CDt. 


A  milch  cow  receives  daily — 

In  32  lbs.  Potatoes    .         .  .  8*46 

16  lbs.  Aftermath         .  .  12*15 

8  lbs.  Litter       .        .  .  5-44 


26*05  26*05  lbs. 

It  yields  daily — 

78*28  lbs.  Urine  and  Ftdces  .    8*77 
8*00  lbs.  Litter  .        .        .    5*44 


14*21 
^  loss  thereon       .     2*36 


11*85  11*85  lbs. 


Collective  loss  in  organic  matter        .     14*2  =54  per  cent. 

A  pig  of  middle  size  receives  daily — 

In  15  lbs.  Potatoes    .         .         .3*96 
4  lbs.  Litter        .        .        .    2*72 


6*68  6-68  lbs. 


It  produces  daily — 

In  9  lbs.  Urine  and  Faeces       .     1*28 
4  lbs.  Litter        .         .         .     2*72 


4*00 
I  loss  thereon        .     0*66 


3*33  3*33  lbs. 


Collective  loss  of  organic  matter      .     3*35=50  per  cent. 

If  we  make  similar  calculations  with  regard  to  man,  for  which  w< 
have  not  however  so  good  data,  yet,  according  to  the  facts  communicatei 
by  Valentin  (Physiol,  vol.  i.)  and  Liebig  (Organic  Chemistry  in  rela 
tion  to  Physiology  and  Agriculture),  the  loss  of  organic  matter  in  passini 
through  the  human  body  is  greater  than  in  any  individual  animal.  Hoi 
speedily  this  loss  of  organic  materials  is  made  manifest  in  the  animal  i 
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easily  shown  hj  a  great  example.  According  to  ufflcial  dacumenta,  the 
stock  of  cattle  in  France  in  the  year  1844  comprised  of  large  animals 
(bolls,  oxen,  cows,  ataUiona,  gcldinga,  mures,  and  mules)  =  10,709,391  eL ; 
of  small  aDtmals  (donkies,  calves,  foals,  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats) 
=30,809,454  St.  The  daily  loss  of  organic  matter  may  be  calculated 
gs  11  lbs.  in  the  first,  and  3  lbs.  in  the  eecoiul  class  of  animals,  so  that 
for  their  nourishment  in  one  year  about  76,789  millions  of  lbs.  of  or- 
ganic substances  are  required,  a  quantity  equal  to  about  six  times  the 
weiglit  of  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  cattle.  If  we  suppose  tliat  the  ex- 
isting quantity  of  organic  matter  is  600  times  as  great  as  that  which 
represents  the  whole  stock  of  cattle,  yet  would  tlie  loss  during  the 
nourishment  of  the  cattle  of  France  result  in  a  perfect  desert  in  the 
course  of  a  single  century. 

It  results  then  from  these  facts  that  the  organic  substances  wliich 
are  burned  and  serve  as  food  to  animals,  are  at  least  half  destroyed, 
and  tliat  in  100  years  tbcy  would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  But  we 
have,  both  in  the  history  of  the  earth  and  in  the  history  of  man,  in  the 
former  from  geological  period  to  period,  and  in  tiie  latter  from  century  to 
century,  evidence  not  of  a  decrease  but  of  an  increase  of  organic  life  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  must,  therefore,  be  continually  going  on 
a  conversion  of  inorganic  matter  into  organic  combinations.  From  phy- 
■iological  reseai'ches*  it  appears  perfectly  certnin  that  this  cannot  go  on 
in  the  bodies  of  animals.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  facts  in  the  whole 
of  nature  that  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  inorganic  substances  in* 
dependent  of  an  organism  could  be  changed  into  organic  compounds. 
Whilst  on  the  contrary  all  experience  proves  tliat  the  organic  substance 
is  unceasingly  passing  over  into  inorganic  combinations.  The  only  in- 
ference from  all  this  is,  that  plants  convert  inorganic  into  organic 
substances ;  and  this  we  must  hold  as  a  first  great  law  of  nature.  The 
only  universally  diffused  inorganic  connpounds  which  can  be  taken  up 
by  plants  in  order  to  assimilate  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
are  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  and  carbonate  of  ammouia  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  from  these  must  ihe  vegetable  world  be  almost  exclusively 
supplied  as  the  materials  of  their  nutrition. f  This  law  concerns  not 
■lone  the  vegetable  world  in  general,  but  has  an  important  special  ap- 
plication in  the  culture  of  plants.  This  will  be  seen  when  we  look  at 
the  production  of  manure  according  to  the  foregoing  colcuhitiuns ;  and 
further,  reflect  that  on  a  well-managed  estate  a  considerable  part  of  the 
produce,  as  corn,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  &c.,  is  annually  taken  anay,  re- 
tiiraing  no  manure  to  the  soil,  and  that  the  organic  substance  remaining 

•  See  VnUntm,  Licbig,  Mulder,  8te. 

i  Thit  thought  teems  lu  hare  floated  ilarkly  before  the  mind  of  I.iebig,  when  he 
■id  "  ■  primitire  humus  cannot  be  grBnliil,"  a  pro]ii»i[ion  to  which  llic  seme  of  Ibe 
vurds  vould  gi^e  no  signification.  Under  everj  circumitancc,  hifore  an  organiim 
could  be  proent  in  the  forniation  of  the  earth,  InorgBnic  must  bate  paaed  into  organic 
lutrttancei,  whe^er  as  an  organic  embryo,  or  aa  on  organic  aulHtance  from  which  the 
smbrjo  would  l>e  first  deneloped.  Aa  ve  are  ignorant  on  thii  point,  and  are  as  likel; 
to  remain  lo,  as  we  are  with  regard  to  the  naluru  uf  organic  life  iu  the  system  of  Sirius, 

is  ehemicallj  posiblc.  It  may  be  conctiTed  thai,  through  a  special  process,  dextrin 
and  protein  were  first  ronned  ;  and  thai,  during  the  decompositioo  of  these  substances, 
huiuus.  or  eicn  that,  fiioured  by  this  prncess  of  decum position,  the  first  pbnt-cell  wai 
(brmed.  Tbut  wc  might  have  a  primitive  humus.  With  this  eiplanalion,  Ihe  view 
that  no  deitrin  and  do  protein  are  developed  indepeuilent  of  an  organism  muf  be  re- 
o«>«d,  a*  well  as  Ihe  liew  now  univemlly  held  by  the  most  dislinguished  naturalists, 
Ibal  no  ipKilically  definile  organism  can  originate  but  in  a  ouletnsl  cell,  although  auch 
might  ODCC  have  originated  on  the  earth's  surlace. 
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on  the  estate  must  be  reduced  as  food  by  at  least  one  half.  Bousdngault 
places  the  yearly  account  of  dry  organic  products  contained  in  the  ma- 
nure  in  contrast  with  the  products  obtained  from  the  soil,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  finds  the  proportions  are  as  33  to  124, 
so  that  it  would  be  constantly  necessary  to  replace  three-fourths  of  the 
humus  present,  and  thus  every  soil  within  a  short  time  must  be  per- 
fectly exhausted  of  organic  matters.     According  to  Sir  H.  Dary, 

Organic  Matters 
and  Salts. 

Good  soil  for  the  growth  of  Hops  contains  .         8*0  per  cent. 

Grood  soil  for  Turnips 06 

Very  good  soil  for  Wheat 


Extraordinarily  fruitful  soil 
Good  soil 
Excellent  Wheat  soil 


4-4 

2-8 

1-4 

127 


It  is  thus  very  clear  that  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  does  not  stand  in 
any  relation  to  its  contents  of  organic  substances,  but  that  it  appears  to 
depend,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  cultivated  and  the 
tillage  of  the  soil. 

But  we  are  enabled  to  take  quite  a  different  view  of  the  culture  of 
plants,  if  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  little  spot  of  earth  from 
which  our  profound  agricultural  manuals  are  supplied  with  material 
Loudon  gives  a  view  of  the  kinds  of  agriculture  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scheme :  — 

1.  Agriculture  with  exclusive  irrigation,  extending  to  35^  on  each 
side  of  the  equator. 

2.  Agriculture  with  irrigation  and  manuring,  extending  from  35°  to 
45°  N.  and  S.  lat. 

3.  Agriculture  with  draining  and  manuring,  from  45°  to  67°  lat 

As  the  last  zone  alone  embraces  any  considerable  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  as  local  circumstances,  both  in  the  second 
and  third,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  determine  the  use  of 
manure  or  irrigation,  it  may  be  advanced,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  generally  three-fourths  of  the  agriculture  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  organic  manures,  and  that  the  produce 
in  such  districts  is  much  greater  than  where  it  is  carried  on  in  unfavour- 
able regions  by  the  aid  of  manures.  Unfortunately  travellers  have 
given  us  much  too  little  information  of  the  various  ways  in  which  agri- 
culture is  carried  on  in  different  lands.  As  plants  that  are  cultivated 
without  manure  we  may  name  the  Maize,  Rice,  Sugar-cane,  Plantain, 
Banana,  Manioc,  Yams,  Coffee,  &c. ;  as  regions  in  which  no  organic 
manures  are  employed,  and  in  which  irrigation  alone  is  employed  in 
the  culture  of  plants,  we  may  mention  Central  Russia,  in  Spain  the 
district  of  Malaga,  Arabia,  Hindostan,  Binnan,  Java,  Ceylon,  Malacca, 
Siam,  Cochinchina,  Tonquin,  a  part  of  Japan  and  China,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  a  part  of  New  Holland,  Polynesia,  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  Morocco, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  Madeira,  Chili,  Mexico,  the  Brazils,  a 
part  of  Canada  and  of  North  America.  In  a  word,  the  way  in  which 
the  experience  of  agriculture  has  been  employed  for  a  theory  of  the 
nutrition  of  plants,  reminds  one  very  much  of  the  contracted  horizon  of 
a  small  town,  Philistine. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  then,  we  maintain  the  right  to  reject, 
without  inquiry,  every  theory  of  vegetable  nutrition  which  does  not  put 
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fiirtrsrd  the  same  as  its  bnsis,  and  especially  nil  theories  which  set  Torth 
organic  materials  as  a  principal  source  of  nourishment  for  plants. 

Although  the  leading  propositions,  through  the  above  development, 
may  appear  to  be  perfectly  firmly  cstiihiiBheil,  yet  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
dain any  individual  fact  that  would  confirm  or  extend  their  basis.  To 
this  end  the  observation  uf  smaller  piuts  of  the  earth's  surface  may 
serve,  which  we  may  in  some  measure  regard  as  a  separated  whole. 

The  Pampas*  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  at  the  lime  of  its  discovery  by  the 
Spaniards,  exhibited  the  same  character  as  it  does  at  the  present  day. 
Kndless  plains,  with  mostly  a  poor  tliough,  in  the  tow-ground,  a  cheer- 
ful growth  of  grass,  interrupted  by  palhs,  and  here  and  there  hedged  in 
with  strips  of  Algarobias  and  Acacias,  present  themselves,  and  besides  the 
grave  Bizeacho,  the  Turuturu,  and  similar  small  animals,  are  seen  Os- 
triches, herds  of  Guanocos,  and  a  scarce  population  uf  men.  All  these 
remain;  but  the  Spaniards  brought  witb  them  between  1530  and  lo32 
horses  and  horned  cattle,  which,  getting  wild,  liave  increased  in  such 
immense  numbers,  that  during  the  war  of  General  Bosaa  with  the 
ludians  20,000  horses  were  often  lost  in  a  few  days.  They  wander 
about  iu  countless  herds,  numbering  about  15,000  in  each,  so  that  horses 
and  cattle  have  but  little  value.  The  European  has  extended  liimself 
over  these  districts,  and  has  introduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  cities  a  more  luxurious  vegetation,  and  the  artichoke  and  the 
thistle  occupy  large  portions  of  land.  The  organic  substance  in  these 
regions,  so  far  from  decreasing,  bos  apparently  greatly  increased.  At 
the  same  time,  the  land,  without  receiving  any  remarliable  contribution 
of  organic  matter  since  that  time,  has  yielded,  in  constantly  increasing 
proportions,  immense  quantities  of  organic  substances-f  The  hides  alone 
would  represent  an  annual  loss  of  60,000,000  lbs.  of  organic  substance. 
But  this  is  only  an  inconsiderable  part.  According  to  their  products,  these 
herds  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less  than  20.000,000.  and  in  a  single 
yeor  they  would  destroy  by  the  proci-ss  of  nutrition  80,000,000,000  lbs. 
of  organic  matter,  or  in  100  years  8,000,000,000,000  lbs.  All  this 
organic  substance  must  come  from  plants;  and  who  could  advocate  the 
senseless  position,  that  all  these  substances  were  once  humus,  or  some 
other  organic  matter  stuck  in  the  barren  soil  of  the  Pampas? 

A  great  part  of  Central  Russia  is  covered  with  a  soil,  which,  on 
account  of  its  colour,  is  called  by  the  Russians  Tschornoisem,  black  earth, 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  extraoivliniiry  fruitfulocss.  The  rural 
economy  in  this  district  is  about  tlie  ivziugliest  in  the  world ;  manuring 
is  never  once  thought  of;  and  those  crops  alone  are  sown  which  momen- 
tarily promise  the  greatest  return  for  the  least  amount  of  labour. 
Berzelius  has  given  an  analysis  of  this  soil  by  Herrmann,  according  to 
wliom  a  more  useful  soil  does  not  exist :  — 

Crenic  acid       1 

Apocrenic  acid  j-comhined  with  iron  and  alumina      =  5-66  per  cent. 

Humic  acid       J 

Humus  extract =  310 


1042 


•  Duirln,  up.  cit.,  and  TKhichniKlicn'a  Rciii'n  durcli  di< 
f  AocotdinjE  to  M'Culluch.  in  a  period  of  five  y>.■flr^  f 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayro  yii^lded  antiualljr  nbout  90,000,00 
liido,  9,500,000  Ibi.  of  horsehair,  and  3,250,000  lb».  of  oi  hi 
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Let  ns  suppose  this  would  yield  6  per  cent  of  organic  substance,  whick 
is  the  outside  of  the  fact.  The  M  llessiim  acre  (Morgen)  (40,000  O  P.) 
bears,  according  to  Block,  nt  least  1710  lbs.  of  straw  and  500  lbs.  of  grain. 
I  will  put  it  down  at  only  1076  lbs.  of  organic  substance  for  the  two. 
The  depth  of  soil  may  be  token  at  12  inches,  the  cubic  foot  2-0  P.  sp.) 
thus  each  Morgen,  through  cultivation,  would  yield  57,600  lbs.,  which, 
according  to  the  above  calculation,  would  suffice  for  a  culture  of  5O0 
years.  But  mould,  according  to  Saussure,  loses,  through  putrefaction,  at 
least  5  percent.,  so  that,  according  to  the  above  calculation  of  itaqnantl^ 
(6  per  cent.),  in  tlic  first  year  it  would  lose  14,400  lbs.,  so  that  the  57,600 
lbs.  would  not  supply  10  years'  consumption.  Tliis  analysis  of  Herrfflann 
must  be  allowed  to  be  very  bad.  With  the  clay  he  finds  no  trace  of  alkali, 
although  the  soil  had  grown  wh«at  for  centuries,  and  no  phosphoric  acid, 
except  0'46  percent,  of  phosphate  of  iron  nud  alumina.  A  better  aoalysil 
ofthis  highly  interesting  soil  is  wanted.  That  these  calculations,  however, 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  relied  on  is  proved  by  other  coses.  The  arable 
land  of  the  Saalaue  at  Jena  cootoins  nearly  one  per  cent,  of  humic  acid 
combined  with  ammonia,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  wheat  soil.  TbespeciSe 
gravity  is  2'69,  so  that  the  top  soil,  12"  deep,  of  a  single  old  Hessiaa 
Morgen  of  40,000  a '  weighs  6^800,000  lbs.,  and  consequently  contains 
about  68,000  lbs.  of  humus.  According  to  Boussingault,  a  soil  in  on  average 
state  of  culture  delivers  1050  lbs.  per  Moi^en  more  organic  matters 
than  it  receives  through  manures,  so  that  these  fields  must  be  exhausted 
in  70  years,  and,  if  the  putrefaction  is  reckoned,  in  25  years.  But  this 
arable  land  has  been  formed  within  the  last  century  by  the  breaking  np 
of  meadow  land,  some  of  which  still  remains  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
growth  of  grass  ;  tlie  average  of  six  analyses  of  this  meadow  land  giv« 
0'49  per  cent,  of  humus,  or  about  half  of  that  of  the  arable  land- 
One  of  the  most  striking  facts  demanding  an  explanation  of  tlw 
defenders  of  the  organic  theory  of  vegetable  nutrition  is  the  agriculture 
of  the  Alps.  No  one  thinks  of  naanuring  these  alpine  pastures ;  countless 
herds  ore  nourished  in  the  summer  upon  its  grass  and  herbs,  and  return 
at  the  utmost  in  their  excrements  but  half  of  the  organic  substance  ih^  . 
take  up.  Large  quantities  of  cheese  are  annually  conveyed  away  from  ' 
these  pastures,  with  no  return  but  thanks  ;  hay  is  also  taken  from  them 
and  converted  into  dollars.  This  system  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
Alps  for  centuries,  in  some  places  for  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  no  ona 
has  observed  any  deficiency  in  the  fruitfulness  of  these  regions.  Can 
any  one  be  so  foolish  as  to  maintain  that  the  thin  covering  of  smI  which 
often  lies  upon  the  naked  rocks  is  so  rich  in  organic  substances  as  to 
furnish  this  constant  loss  without  exhibiting  any  remarkable  change? 

Lastly,  we  can  make  a  calculation  for  the  cultivation  of  land  fbr  sa 
indefinite  period.  According  t-o  Boussingault,  a  Mo^en  of  well-culti- 
vated soil  on  an  average  yields  2480  lbs.  of  dry  organic  substance,  and 
receives  in  manure  only  795  lbs.,  or  not  more  than  a  third  part,*  Every 
well-cultivated  soil,  instead  of  being  the  poorer  in  humus  from  the  loss 
of  organic  substance  and  the  attendant  putrefaction,  is  the  richer.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  refer  to  the  investigations  of  Bous^ngault,  as 
any  one  may  be  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  hum  us- theorists  hy 
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ezaminiog  their  own  data  for  r^arding  the  organic  constituents  of  plants 
as  a  principal  source  of  their  nourishment.* 

Boussingault  has  performed  an  interesting  experiment  on  a  small 
scale.  He  sowed  1*072  mgr.  of  peas  in  a  mixture  of  burnt  clay  and 
sand,  and  watered  it  with  distilled  water;  the  ripe  plants  yielded  4*441 
mgr.,  thus  making  4*14  times  as  much  as  was  sown.  According  to 
Block,  when  138  lbs.  are  sown  on  an  acre,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
manuring  880  lbs.  are  harvested.  In  burnt  clay  or  sand  the  harvest 
would  have  been  571*32  lbs.,  according  to  the  result  of  the  experiment 
by  Boussingault,  the  difference  showing  how  much  organic  substance  is 
necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  peas.  The  same  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  with  far  more  splendid  results,  for 
many  centuries  in  Cuba,  and  for  60  years  in  France.  The  Tierra  colo^ 
rada^  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  produce  from  year 
to  year  the  richest  harvests  of  Coffee  and  Indigo.  This  soil  is  never 
manured,  and  is  a  pure  clay,  which  in  other  places  would  be  called  an 
iron  soiL  A  very  accurate  analysis  of  this  earth,  in  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Jena,  by  Herr  Wapler,  gave  the  following 
results :  — 

The  earth  is  very  fine,  and  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble 
quartz,  and  small  bits  of  chalk  or  limestone.  It  is  soft  to  the  feel,  and  of 
a  dark  brown  colour. 


A.  Soluble  in  Hydrochloric  acid 

Oxide  of  iron 
Alumina 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Magnesia 


24*0 


12*20 
6*00 
5-80 

traces 

24-00 


B.  Insoluble  in  Hydrochloric  acid     .        .        .        .        75*4 

a.  Humic  acid,  soluble  in  ammonia 

traces 

b.  In   Sulphuric  acid,   soluble  in 

potassa    ....  1*41 

Alumina,  with  traces  of  oxide  of 

iron  ....         34*34' 

Magnesia  .        .        .  0*71 

c.  Silica  ....         38*94 


75*4 
C.  Loss 0*6 


100*00 


In  France  the  following  experiments  have  been  made  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Gironde  and  the  Adour.  The  sand-downs  which  are 
washed  from  the  sea  are  carried  by  the  west  wind  into  the  interior, 
and  thus  large  districts   of   the  land   are  converted  into   a  kind  of 

*  Thus,  according  to  the  calculationt  of  Block  (Mittheilungen  landwirthschaftlidie 
Er&hrungen  und  Grundsatze,  vols.  L  and  iii.),  a  good  wheat  soil  will  yield  annually 
2075  lbs.  per  acre  of  dry  matter,  and  receives  11 67  lbs.  of  dry  manure ;  but  the  manure 
eontuns,  on  an  average,  SO  per  cent,  of  ashes,  whilst  the  cultivated  plants  contain  but 
5  per  cent.,  so  that  the  proportions  of  organic  substances  are  as  794  to  1971. 
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Sahara.  After  many  purposeless  attempts  to  arrest  the  movement 
of  this  sand,  by  planting  wood,  the  sound  plan  was  hit  upon  in  the 
year  1789,  of  planting  these  sand-hills  with  coniferous  trees.  This 
perfectly  succeeded,  and  in  the  year  1809  there  were  already  15,000 
Hessian  acres  converted  into  a  pine  forest,  which  had  grown  upon  the 
dnest  possible  soil,  and  which  was  entirely  destitute  of  organic  substance. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Mark  and  in  the 
oases  of  the  Sahara.  In  most  cases  where  the  inorganic  elements  of  the 
soil  are  suitable,  and  water  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities,  vegetation  is 
possible  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Lastly,  I  will  refer  to  a  point  which  unfortunately  I  cannot  illustrate 
with  figures,  as  no  accurate  data  exist.  Our  economical  arrangement*: 
generally,  and  the  way  in  which  rain  water  is  necessarily  got  rid  of 
from  our  cultivated  soils,  and  carries  with  it  into  brooks  and  streams 
their  soluble  constituents,  make  it  certain  that  all  our  rivers  carry 
annually  to  the  sea  a  large  quantity  of  organic  substance  from  the  land. 
If  we  were  to  calculate  this  loss  for  the  more  considerable  rivers,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  their  waters  presented  on  cliemictl 
analysis,  it  would  probably  greatly  exceed  all  our  conceptions.  As 
instances,  I  would  refer  not  merely  to  the  organic  substances,  but  to  the 
entire  plants  and  animals,  which  are  annually  brought  down  to  the  sea 
by  the  two  great  rivers  of  America,  the  Amazons  and  the  Mississippi. 

In  short,  regard  this  matter  as  we  will,  the  theory  which  would  derive 
the  food  of  plants  from  the  organic  substance  of  the  soil  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  perversities  to  which  a  hypothetical  natural  history  may 
lead  without  fundamental  principles.  To  show  how  thoughtlessly  the 
humus-theorists  have  gone  to  work,  a  single  example  will  serve. 
According  to  Sprcngel,  plants  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  carbon 
from  huniic  acid.  This  they  take  up  as  humate  of  lime,  and  the 
advantage  of  lime  to  the  soil  is  supposed  to  lie  in  its  forming  this  salt 
with  humic  acid.  It  contains,  according  to  Sprengel,  1  lb.  of  lime  and 
10*9  lbs.  of  humic  acid.  But  the  produce  of  wheat  on  an  acre  (after  four 
years'  manuring,  according  to  Block)  in  straw  and  grain  would  be 
1071*24  lbs.  of  carbon,  which  would  require  15o2'52  lbs.  of  humic  acid, 
which  would  require  142*43  lbs.  of  lime  to  convert  it  into  humate  of 
lime.  But  this  wheat  contains,  at  the  highest,  in  the  grain  0*527  lbs., 
and  in  the  straw  8*873  lbs.  of  lime,  which  is  about  ^'yth  of  what  it  ought 
to  contain.  And  if  we  take,  for  example,  the  clover,  which,  for  this  view, 
is  the  most  advantageous  of  plants,  we  shall  find  the  result  the  same. 
According  to  Block,  an  acre  of  clover  contains  1020*73  lbs.  of  carbon, 
which  is  equal  to  1479*32  lbs.  of  humic  acid,  which  would  require  13o*7 
lbs.  of  lime  in  the  plant,  whilst  in,  reality,  the  clover  contains  only 
40-29  lbs.,  or  about  one-third  the  quantity.* 

§  191.    The   organic   substance    of    vegetables,    so    far   as  the 

•  Tlirough  the  absence  of  the  necessary  bases  alone,  the  impossibility  of  the  nutrition 
of  plants  through  humic  acid  is  proved.  At  the  same  time,  Liebig's  attempt  to  dis- 
prove the  theory,  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  humates,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
failure.  The  rain  which  falls  upon  the  earth  supplies  only  the  smallest  quantity  of 
moisture  which  is  taken  u])  by  the  plant.  Dew,  and  especially  the  absorption  of  vapour 
through  clay,  humus,  &c.,  aflbrds  a  much  larger  quantity.  It  does  not  appear  probable 
that  water  would  fail.  An  acre  of  40,0CX)  Q  feet  of  meadow  land  vaporises  according  to 
Schiibler,  in  120  days,  6,000,000  lb.  of  water,  which  is  twelva  times  as  much  as  falls, 
on  an  average,  in  Germany  (Tiibingen)  as  rain-water  in  an  equal  period  of  time. 
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question  of  their  nounslimcnt  is  involved,  may  be  divided  into 
two  claGses,  one  containing  no  nitrogen,  and  the  other  containing 
this  element  The  first  class  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 
one  in  which,  ttigellier  with  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
found  in  the  proportion  requisite  to  the  ibmiation  of  *vater  (dex- 
trine, &c);  a  second,  in  which  oxygen  is  present  in  superfluity 
{vegetable  acids);  and  a  third,  in  which  it  is  found  in  very  small 
proportions,  or  in  which  it  is  altogether  absent  (the  oils).  The 
second  class  (the  protein  compounds)  contains,  together  with  the 
four  organic  elements,  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygen  are  always  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  plants  in  the 
tonn  of  water,  without  which  no  vegetation  is  possible.  Carbon 
is  furnished  from  the  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  processes  of 
burning  and  respiration,  from  putrefaction  and  from  voleanio 
eruptions;  all  of  which  render  it  to  the  atmosphere  from  which  it 
is  received  by  the  vegetable  world.  Nitrogen  is  taken  up  in 
the  form  of  ammonia,  or  the  salts  of  ammonia,  which  are  found 
during  the  commencement  of  the  processes  of  combustion,  re- 
spiration, putrefaction,  and  during  tlie  eruptions  of  volcanoes, 
Suphur  and  phosphorus  are  yielded  probably  from  phosphuretted 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogens.  The  last  is  formed  whenever  pro- 
tein compounds  containing  sulphur  putrify,  and  whenever  organic 
matter  is  decomposed  in  contact  with  the  sulphates,  and  also  during 
volcanic  action. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  I  have  shown  how  plants  over  the  whole 
earth,  in  order  to  obtain  tlieir  food,  need  tlie  mediation  of  the  inorganic 
world  -,  fur  through  it  alone  organic  substances  minister  to  their  exist- 
ence, for  plants  cannot  receive  their  nourishment  in  the  form  of  or- 
ganised, but  in  the  form  of  unorganised  matter.  In  this  place  we  must 
afford  especial  proof  tliat  the  individual  elements  are  taken  up  in  the 
inorganic,  and  not  ilie  organic,  form,  and  abo  point  out  the  essential 
sources  of  these  cumLi  nut  ions.  1  may,  for  the  time,  lay  aside  auj  discus- 
sion respecting  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  for  no  plant 
can  vegetate  wiihout  water ;  and  usmilly  much  more  water  is  received 
into  the  substance  of  a  plant  than  is  requisite  as  the  mere  vehicle  of 
hjdrogeu  and  oxjgen.  But  I  must  notice  sulphur  and  plio^horus,  on 
account  of  their  union  with  protein  to  produce  albumen,  fihrine,  and 
casein.  All  the  observations  which  have  already  been  made  on  organic 
substances  in  gi^neral  will  apply  to  carbon  and  nitrogen  :  there  is,  how- 
ever, much  of  a  special  nature,  and  in  relation  to  carbon  some  interest* 
ing  facta  to  be  brought  forward ;  whilst,  with  regard  to  nitrogen,  and 
especially  on  the  sources  of  ammonia,  much  has  yet  to  be  added. 

1.  Carbon.  —  Over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  some  few  savage  tribes  little  known  to  us,  man  is  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  fire  in  the  preparation  of  his  food,  and  in  the  colder 
Eonea  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  warmth;  whilst  in  the  torrid 
Eones  it  is  used  also  to  keep  off  wild  beasts  and  deleterious  insects. 
Civilised  nations  employ  it  also  for  a  vnrictj  of  purposes  in  the  arts. 
Amongst  the  civilised  natiune  of  the  temperate  zones,  combustible 
materials  ai-e  used  indeed  with  economy,  and  especially  in  cases  where 
numbers  live  together  in  one  house,  since  the  lire  which  will  warm  one 
I  I 
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individual  will  warm,  at  the  same  time^  several ;  and  for  cnliiiary  pur- 
poses, the  fuel  requisite  to  cook  food  for  six  men  at  one  time  is  less  than 
would  be  required  to  cook  six  several  meals  for  one  man.  Where  there 
is  no  limitation  in  the  production  of  fuel,  large  quantities  are  needlessly 
consumed.  A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics*  live 
upon  rice,  which  must  be  long  under  dressing  bj  fire  before  it  is 
eaten.  Extensive  conflagrations  of  forests  are  even  yet  frequent ;  in 
America,  they  continually  occur  when  new  land  is  taken  into  cultivatioD. 
Taking  together  all  these  facts,  I  believe  that  we  may  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  an  average  yearly  consumption  of  fuel  to  each  man,  by  esti- 
mating the  quantity  consumed  between  5(f  and  60^  N.  lat.  According 
to  the  calculation  made  of  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the  barracks  at 
Weimar,  in  some  institutions  for  boys,  in  some  hospitals,  and  in  sundry 
families  of  large  size,  I  reckon  that  a  medium  quantity  of  fuel  consumed 
for  each  head  annually  amounts  to  one  klafter  of  hard  wood.  A  klafter 
of  hard  wood  weighs  on  an  average  3600  lbs.,  and  contains  about  50  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  So  that  a  thousand  million  of  men,  for  domestic  com- 
bustion, would  consume  1,800,000,000,000  lbs.  of  carbon. 

For  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  I  calculate  on  the  use  of  coaL  In 
England,  indeed,  coal  is  consumed  for  household  uses ;  but  then  elsewhere 
wood,  turf,  and  brown-coal  are  sometimes  used  in  the  arts  and  mann&c- 
tures.  According  to  E[armarsch  and  Heeren,  the  coal  obtained  yearly  in 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  Saxony,  and  some  of  the 
smdler  German  states,  amounts  to  75,000,000,000  lbs.  The  countries  not 
enumerated  (and  especially  North  America)  in  the  calculation  would  pro- 
bably make  it  amount  to  about  80,000,000,000  lbs.  If  this  contained  72  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  it  would  give  an  average  of  60^000,000,000  lbs.  carbon, 
which  would  give  200,000,000,000  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  process  of  respiration  yields  about  2^  billions  lbs.  of  carbonic 
acid.  Household  fires  may  be  computed  to  give  6^  billions.  The 
processes  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows. To  every  square  rood  we  may  allow  at  the  least  100  lbs.  (some- 
thing more  than  0*5  per  cent.)  of  putrifying  animal  substance,  of  which 
yearly  2  lbs.  of  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  decomposition. 
This  we  assume  as  an  average  result  drawn  from  De  Saussure's  direct 
experiments.  After  the  subtraction  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  other 
large  deserts,  and  of  the  polar  regions,  where  vegetation  is  impossiUe, 
the  solid  land  remaining  amounts  to  3,000,000  square  miles ;  so  for  the 
processes  of  decomposition  90  billions  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  are  obtained. 
Exclusively  of  volcanic  operations,  the  carbonic  acid  generated  in  one 
year  amounts  to  100  billions  lbs.,  or  in  100  years  almost  ten  times  as 
much  as  is  present  in  our  atmosphere  ;  and  600  years  would  suffice  to 
make  the  air  irrespirable  for  men  and  beasts,  if  there  were  not  a  pro- 
vision in  the  economy  of  nature  for  subtracting  the  carbonic  acid  again 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  should  be  continually  carried  on.  Such 
provision  is  found  only  in  the  vegetable  world. 

The  carbon  produced  in  the  processes  of  breathing,  putrefaction,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  combustion,  is  annually  afforded  by  the  vegetable 
world,  and  being  freed  from  its  union  with  organic  matter,  is  converted 
into  inorganic  carbonic  acid.  Can  any  reasonable  man  beUeve  that  the 
store  of  organic  substance  upon  the  earth  could  long  withstand  socli 

*  When  ve  reflect  on  the  dense  population  of  China  and  India,  we  may  perfatp* 
aMurae  that  a  third  part  of  the  inhabiunti  of  the  globe  lire  on  rice. 
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ronslant  loss?  The  carbon  consumed  Ijy  breathing  yearly  alone  cor* 
reapoods  to  the  full  produce  of  500,000,(XW  acres  of  tlie  finest  wheat- 
land,  or  a  surface  more  than  Iwite  os  large  as  France.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  matiaer  of  the  first  production  of  plants, 
few  will  be  inclined  to  assume  that  the  mountains,  when  ibey  first  rose 
from  the  sea,  were  thickly  covered  with  humua.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  at  first  quite  naked,  and  that  they  were  but  very 
gradually  covered  with  mould  by  means  of  vegetation. 

Upon  this  earth,  at  first  void  of  humus,  the  vegetation  of  the  coal  for- 
mation was  first  developed,  the  extent  of  whose  remains  still  fill  us  with 
amazement.  Should  the  store  suffice  to  cover  the  present  demand  for 
yet  2000  years  to  come,  as  some  English  geologistst  have  assured  ui 
that  it  will,  then  these  mineral  coals,  assuming  that  in  decomposition 
their  loss  would  only  be  20  per  cent,  of  carbon,  would  have  a  weight  of 
1290  billion  lbs.  of  carbon,  ivhich  manifestly  could  not  be  derived  from 
the  original  earth  void  of  humus. 

If  we  consider  now  the  cultivation  of  individual  plants,  we  find  such 
data  OS  follows : — The  sugar-cane  requires  a  good  damp  soil,  but  which 
ia  never  manured.  The  acre  produces  about  4700  lbs.  of  cane,  which 
contains  at  a  minimum  700 lbs.  of  carbon  in  sugar,  500  lbs.  of  carbon 
in  the  pressed  cane  ;  the  sugar  is  taken  away  and  the  cane  is  burned  in 
the  sugar-making  houses  ;  1200  lbs.  of  carbon  are  thus  yearly  drawn  from 
the  earth  wilbout  any  return  (Boussingnult).  The  soil  in  the  French 
colonies,  used  in  the  culture  of  sugar,  must  in  this  way  yield  yearly 
225  million  lbs.  of  carbon,  which  would  correspond  to  a  loss  of  325 
milHoa  lbs.  of  humus.  ^  We  may  reckon,  on  the  whole,  that  the  tropical 
regions  prodnce,  from  coffee  and  sugar  alone,  annually  about  2300  mil- 

•  The  piodurc  of  the  acre  ■mounU,  uccordicig  to  lilock,  to  415  lb>.  of  gnin,  and 
3970  lb*  of  itraw.  The  quantity  at  the  carbon  of  Ihe  gfun  amounta  to  46  put  cent., 
mnd  uTtbe  itraw  to  4H  pet  cent.,  according  to  Bousaingault, 

-f  Mr.  Tajtoc,  one  of  Ihe  most  eileoiiiTe  proprietors  of  coal  mineH  in  England, 
reckoni  that  the  store  of  coals  in  Durham  and  North umbcrUnd  alone  would  suffice 
for  the  (annum gjtion  of  these  prorincei  for  9,500  years  yet  Id  coniei  or,  in  case  of 
Gilling  oS;  at  leoil  for  ITOO  yean.  Bikewell,  in  his  Geology,  leckoni  that  the  coal- 
bedi  of  South  Wales  alone  would  suffice  for  the  present  neceitsiiiea  of  all  England 
Ibr  nearly  5D00  years.  Both  these  reckonings  are  aecepted  by  distinguUlied  geolo- 
gista,  and  only  objected  to  by  some  practical  men,  in  so  fur  as  they  conceive  that  too 
little  allowance  has  been  nude  For  Ion  in  working,  an  olyection  which  does  not  aDect 
our  preKDt  cue.  According  lo  lh«  itatcments  of  IJndley  and  Hulton,  in  the  "  British 
Fonil  Flora.'  the  coal-beds  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  cnrering  an  extent  of  1S,000  square 
miles,  calculated  at  an  aierage  thicknesB  of  Eve  feet,  would  giie  a  quantity  of  cvbon 
BDKHuitiiig  to  70,000.000,000.000  lbs.  We  cannot  eslimate  with  great  eiadnciM  the 
ooDtents  rf  the  various  coal-beds  upon  the  earth  ;  hut  when  Liehig  supposes  thai  the 
carbonic  acid  now  present  in  Ihe  atmonphcre  contains  by  far  more  carbon  than  all  the 
coal-bedi  in  ciistence,  he  manifettly  em  greatly.  The  carbon  contained  in  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmosphere  certainly  cannot  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  that  contained 
in  Ihe  whole  of  Ihe  coal-bedi  upon  the  giolie ;  and  we  do  not  assuredly  over-estimalc 
the  loai  during  decompotltion  and  putr^cliou,  if  we  rate  it  at  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
carbon  which  this  past  vegetation  contained  dutinglife, 

t  The  su)(ai-cane  contains  on  an  average  — 

Of  dry  Vegetable  fibre  .  .  llfl 

Sugar  15'5 

Water  73-5 

In  the  preiaing,  6  percent,  ofougar  1>  the  nuiimum  obtained;  thus  S  Iba.  of  prepared 
aogar,  and  SS'S  lbs.  of  dry  organic  substance,  corresponds  with  40  per  eent  of  carbon. 
The  Preoch  colonies  produce  yearly  SO  mill.  Lilogr.  The  islands  of  Bouibon  and 
Mauritius  yield  annually  about  100  mill  lbs.,  and  thus  lose  yearly  about  ISO  miU. 
lbs.  of  carbon. 
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lioDB  of  Iba.  of  carbon,  which,  partly  by  the  process  of  burning,  utd 
partly  by  tliat  of  respiration,  produce  at  least  half  that  quantity  of  car- 
bonic ncid.* 

The  Oil-palms  (Cocos  nucifera  and  ElaU  fftiinecntis)  grow  in  Bear- 
Band.  The  culture  of  the  latter  is  largely  cari'iL'd  od  on  the  West  coait 
of  Africa  in  moiat  damp  sand,  not  enriched  by  manure.  Between  ibe 
years  1821 — 1830,  Elngland  alone  imported  from  the  coast  of  Gninn 
107,118,000  lbs.  of  palm  oil,  and  therewith  about  76  million  lbs.  of  car- 
bon, drawn  from  a  soil  which  in  itself  contained  no  carbon.  At  present 
the  yearly  import  ia  about  33  million  lbs,  of  oil ;  bo  that  tUe  soil  upoa 
which  the  palms  grow  must,  in  order  to  supply  the  yearly  export  of  ml,' 
deliver  about  25  million  lbs.  of  carbon. 

The  banona,  however,  affords  the  most  striking  example  of  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon.  It  is  usual  to  plant  it  originally  as  a  slip,  upon  i 
moist  rich  soil,  without  any  manure  whatever  ;  from  the  time  it  becomes 
capable  of  bearing,  it  is  allowed  to  produce  for  twenty  years  before  any 
new  trees  are  planted,  and  when  at  last  new  shoots  are  put  in,  it  is  not 
because  the  old  trees  cease  to  bear,  but  because  the  plantation  is  become 
confused  and  disorderly,  owing  to  the  continual  dying  away  of  the  old 
shoots,  and  the  pushing  up  of  new  young  shoots  from  the  old  roots. 
According  to  Humboldt,  an  acre  produces  about  98,808  Ibe.  yearly, 
which  corresponds  with  about  43,245  lbs.  of  dry  substance,  and  at  least 
17,000  lbs.  of  carbon ;  hence  in  twenty  years  such  a  surface  will  yield 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  346,960  lbs.  of  carbon.  By  this,  however,  the 
soil  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  culture  has  probably  been  carried 
on  uninterruptedly  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  South  Sea  islands.  On 
the  contrary,  the  soil  is  constantly  rich  in  humus,  and  rendered  yet 
more  fertile  by  the  continual  shedding  of  the  leaves,  and  the  quick  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction  in  those  regions. 

It  is  known  bow  large  are  the  crops  of  rice  produced  from  the  soil  on 
which  this  vegetable  bos  been  long  in  constant  cultivation,  and  yet  thai 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  never  enriched  with  manure,  but  only  watered. 
According  to  Darwin,  the  richest  maize  harvests  are  obtained  from  the 
interior  of  Chili  and  Peru,  from  the  most  sterile  quicksands,  which  ati 
never  enriched  by  manure,  and  where  only  small  streamlets  from  tbs 
Andes  supply  any  water.  There  are  great  expanses  of  aand,  which 
within  the  last  half  century  have  gradually  become  covered  with  birchei 
ond  Urs,  and  which  yet  discover  spots  of  the  original  barren  quicksand. 
So  far  as  my  infurmation  extends,  there  is  no  [lart  of  the  earth  when 
the  inhabitants  have  applied  manure  to  assist  the  growth  of  forests.  Yflt 
each  forest  annually  yields  to  us  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  ia 
wood,  which  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  the  process  of  burning. 
And  it  is  a  fact,  long  known,  that  the  soil  of  forests  becomes  annuallj 
not  impoverished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enriched  by  the  decay  of  it««wn 
leaves,  and  thus  has  a  large  amount  of  the  ingrdients  requisite  to  the 
support  of  vegetation.     As  an  esampie  of  this,  we  may  mention  the  en- 

■  The  lutol  prodiiction  of  cnttee  is  about  4S0  mill.  IIh.  ;  of  nigar,  1600— ITOO 
mill.  tbs.  The  cirbon  ia  generally  reckoned  only  it  40  per  cent.  1650  mill.  Itiv 
ofsugBTgiTe  ESQ  mill.  Ibi.  carbon,  half  of  which  i>  convened  into  carboiiic  acid  i  381G 
mill.  IbB.  af  cane  contain  1 1 ZG  mill.  lbs.  of  carbon,  which  is  burnt ;  ih«  coffM  ctauiu 
193  mill.  itn.  of  carbon  ;  so  thai  coffee  and  luflar  together  throv  into  tbe  atnospbeK 
annually  about  G043  mill.  Ibi.  of  varbunic  acitt  g*t.  During  nutrition  the  noo-aitni. 
ginmu  eompoundi  are  enCirel)',  and    Uil'  nilrogciuiiu  are  paTllj',  converted  into  el^ 
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tire  district  of  Brandenburg,  wliose  soil  consists  entirely  of  sea  and 
down-Bond.  It  is  still  in  man^  placeacotnposeduf  a  loose  and  pure  quick- 
sand of  100  feet  deep,  and  so  moveable  that  it  does  not,  aa  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  require 
any  very  bigb  wind  to  change  entirely  the  configuration  of  the  surface. 
Such  spots  are  found  lilienise  between  Cbnrlottenburg  and  Grunewald, 
and  between  Berlin  and  Tegel.  Young  pines  are  sometimes  found  stand- 
ing with  their  first  branches  buried  in  the  soil,  and  after  eight  days  with 
a  naked  stem,  three  feet  in  length,  nnd  theroots  so  exposed  that  one  could 
creep  through  tliera.  This  soi),  as  is  seen  in  the  Spreewald,  so  far  as  it 
is  moistened  by  the  rivers  Spree  nnd  Havel,  produces  vigorous  pine  vege- 
tation, which  most  certainly  cannot  draw  all  iis  carbon  from  sources  fur- 
nished by  the  soil,  for  it  has  never  possessed  it,  nor  has  it  been  furnished 
to  it  by  artificial  processes.  The  older  standing  forests  have  obtained 
by  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  action  of  wind  upon  the  trees  so  much 
oi^anic  substance  as  to  become  in  a  measure  suited  for  arable  land, 
though  such  land  yield  very  poor  crops  of  corn,  because  it  needs  the 
essential  physical  and  chemical  qualities,  which  only  can  be  supplied  by 
active  culture,  and  the  addition  of  the  salts  required  by  the  Cerealia. 

In  the  cases  adduced,  we  find  a  production  of  caibon  in  organic  com- 
pounds which  clearly  could  not  arise  from  the  elements  of  the  soil,  be- 
cause it  either  contained  none  originally,  or  would  soon  become  exhausted 
of  that  which  it  contained  ;  and  yet  it  becomes  continually  richer  in 
carbon,  even  though  the  decay  of  vegetation  continually  carries  it  off, 
and  with  astonishing  rapidity  under  the  tropics.  The  substance  of  the 
soil,  then,  is  assuredly  not  the  source  from  whence  plants  derive  their 
carbon,  and  no  other  is  left  but  carbonic  acid.  Hence  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  may  contribute  to  the  food 
of  plants,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  derived  from  any  other  source. 

It  becomes  a  question  whether  there  is  enough  carbonic  acid  existing 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  vegetation  upon  the  whole  earth. 

Supposing  the  part  of  the  earth  which  is  covered  with  vegetation  to  be 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  surface,  that  will  give  a  space  of  two  millions  of 
square  miles,  or  of  43, 1 24  millions  of  acres  ;  upon  each  acre  we  may  allow 
an  annual  produce  of  2000  lbs.  of  carbon,  which,  on  an  averse,  is  certainly 
not  too  little  ;  we  have  to  provide  for  a  yearly  demand  of  about  300 
billion  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid,  the  source  of  at  least  a  third  part  of  which 
we  have  seen  above.  How  near  this  is  to  tlie  truth,  we  may  ascertain  by 
considering  some  secondary  facts.  North  America  alone  produces  (accord- 
ing to  the  North  American  Almanac  for  1843)  annually  219,163,319 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  which  being  burned,  would  yield  about  340  million  lbs. 
of  carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  yearly  produce  of  carbonic  acid  from  tobacco 
smoking  alone  cannot  be  estimated  at  lese  than  1000  million  lbs>  Other 
▼eiy  extensive  processes  involving  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  are 
not  alluded  to  in  the  above  computations.  Calculations  have  been  made 
respecting  the  disengagement  of  this  gas  from  the  lungs;  but  from  the 
want  of  data  none  have  been  made  upon  the  production  of  it  from  the 
skin,  which  is  no  less  important.  In  the  same  way,  many  processes  of 
combustion,  which  are  carried  on  in  various  methods  of  culture  or  in  other 
cases,  are  entirely  overlooked  in  our  calculations.  In  the  whole  of 
Northern  Germany,  the  burning  of  moors  is  a  \%Ty  common  practice; 
below  £ms  it  is  annually  done  on  the  largest  scale.  So  in  Corsica,  the 
makis,  or  evergreen  shrubs,  are  cut  down  once  in  three  years,  and  burned 
upon  the  soil.     In  North  and  South  America  the  breaking  up  of 
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land  ulwnj9  commences  with  tlie  burning  of  tlie  aboriginal  wood,  which 
is  occosioDtLllj  (lone  also  in  the  Old  World,  especially  in  Ruasia.  Amongtt 
the  various  burnings  is  also  that  of  the  Sleppes,  eo  frequent  in  the 
Fanpaa  and  the  prairies  of  North  and  South  America-  Eatceeding  all 
these,  ere  those  inculculable  qiiuntitiea  of  carbonic  acid  which  con- 
tinuall;  issue  from  volcanoes.  When  all  tlieee  sourcea  of  supply  are  put 
together,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  carbonic  acid  annually  pro- 
duced upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ia  abundantly  sufiicieiit  to  supply 
all  the  demanda  of  v^etation. 

The  foregoing  will  serve  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  plants  to 
carbon,  and  the  great  part  nhich  carbonic  acid  plays,  and  must  play,  in 
the  economy  of  nature. 

2.  Nitrogen.  —  The  views  of  botanists  upon  the  taking  up  of  nitrogen 
by  planta  are  in  a  twofold  manner  opposed  to  those  upon  the  appropri- 
ation of  carbon.  It  is  eighty  years  since  the  discovery  of  oxygen  and 
its  qualities  by  Priestley  showed  the  immense  importance  of  carboniG 
acid  to  the  vegetable  world  ;  but  there  is  atill  at  the  present  day  a  great 
number  of  botanists,  and  theoretical  agriculturists,  and  even  sonfl 
chemists,  who  entertain  the  conviction  that  the  orgnnic  matl^r  of  the 
Boil  is  received  by  plants  in  order  to  supply  them  with  carbon.  Again, 
it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  ammonia,  and  the  salts  of  ammonia, 
are  the  only  essential  sources  of  the  nitrogenous  contents  of  pUnts,  al- 
though there  may  yet  be  found  persons  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that 
plants  receive  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  and  who  overlook  ile  changs 
in  manures  into  ammonia  and  the  salts  of  ammonia.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  oppose  any  thing  to  ammonia  and  iu 
salts  as  humua  bns  been  to  carbonic  acid.  We  are  unacquainted  with 
any  soluble  organic  substance  containing,  nitrogen,  which  is  present  in 
the  earth  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  necessities  of  plants,  and 
all  experiments  have  led  to  the  result  that  neither  animals  nor  planta 
are  capable  of  assimilating  nitrogen  in  its  elementary  form.  There  is 
nothing  left  to  the  theorists  on  organic  nutrition  and  vital  powers  but 
to  receive  it  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  The  simple  question  to  be  solved 
here  is.  What  are  the  sources  of  ammonia?  and  in  the  discussioDof  ibil 
question  it  will  he  requisite  to  distinguish  between  cultivated  plants  and 
those  growing  wild. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  plants  growing  wild  are  not  sup- 
plied with  ammonia  through  manuring  or  other  organic  supplies ;  nor 
can  they  be,  according  to  De  Saussure,  who  was  the  first  to  point  oat 
this  fact,  that  the  atmosphere  is  tlie  source  from  whence  planta  derive  theii 
volatile  salts  of  ammonia,  and  which  have  been  supplied  from  the  soil 
A  second  source  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  Mulder,  namely,  the 
formntiou  of  ammonia  at  the  cost  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  tin 
putrefaction  of  non-azotised  organic  substances.*  We  can  make  no  a» 
curate  computation  of  the  amount  obtained  in  either  way.  We  knov 
that  the  last  result  of  the  putrefaction  and  decomposition  of  aubstancN 

*  Mulder,  moieaier,  regards  u  important,  in  which  I  agree  with  him,  ihe  gradiul 
fbrination  of  smnioniB  tn  the  soil.  I  atlub  liltic  value  lotheobjiviiou  to  De  &uimn^ 
eiperimmts,  Ibot  in  the  dEcom position  of  the  non-aiatiscd  compoUDds.  which  TorllW 
mosl  pail  tcinlaiii  oiygcn  »nd  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  to  furni  irater,  Uwrt  b 
no  free  oijrgeti,  which  ought  lo  be  the  esse  if  the  hydrogen  cDmbiae)  with  the  oiltogn 
to  form  ammonio.  But  it  i«  highlj  probable  Uial  the  >ourc«  of  nouriibnieni  Ut 
unnefMllj  the  lame  for  nil  plinti,  and  that  tli'     -  ■  - 

Mulder,  may  occur  on  errry  primitive-  tntl.  gii< 


containiog  nitrogen  conaists  in  llie  separation  of  the  nitrogen  in  tlie 
form  of  ftmmoniit ;  thus  alone,  each  perishing  generation  would  produce 
enougb  nitrogen  to  furnish  the  next  generation  with  an  equal  amount. 
It  ia  first  given  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  fi-ora  which 
it  is  received  by  plants  in  order  to  be  ngaiu  introduced  into  the  circle  of 
organic  existence.  We  know  also  from  the  researches  of  Daubeny  and 
Jones  tfaut  ammonia  is  one  among  those  gases  which  issue  in  large 
quantities  Irom  volcanic  strata.*  By  this  means  large  additions  are 
made  to  the  stores  of  ammonia  obtained  from  its  sources.  As  yet  no 
experiments  Imve  been  made  respecting  the  amount  of  ammonia  con- 
tained in  the  air,  but  it  is  known  to  vary  much  more  with  locality  and 
at  different  times  than  does  carbonic  ncid.  Those  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  chemical  labours,  know  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  exclude 
ammonia,  which  penetrates  every  where.  Every  bottle  of  hydrochloric 
acid  that  is  not  very  tightly  secured,  every  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid 
that  has  not  been  perfectly  cleaned,  ajfords,  in  n  crust  of  ammonial  salta 
which  forms  upon  it,  the  proof  of  this.  All  water,  especially  raiu 
water,  and  still  more  snow,  contains  ammonia. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  production  of  nitrogen  without 
the  same  having  been  first  furnished  in  the  form  of  manure,  ia  found  in 
irrigated  meadows  (Rieselwiesen),  which  annually  yield  from  forty  to 
fifty  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds  f,  whilst  on  an  average  the  pro- 
duce of  manured  land  yields  ouly  thirty-one  lbs.,  and  after  subtracting 
that  which  was  contained  in  the  manure,  only  seventeen  Iba.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  plants  cannot  draw  this  nourishment  from  the  organic 
elements  of  the  soil,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  nitrogen.  This 
is  Been  in  mountain  diatricta  and  meadow  lands  which  arc  employed  only 
for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  and  which  yet  allow  more  nitrogen 
(o  be  carried  from  them  than  is  obtained  by  any  other  mode  of  tiUiige. 
It  ia  tilso  confirmed  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  plants  being 
wholly  independent  of  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  manure. 

In  the  south,  ami  more  especially  in  the  central  parts  of  Russia,  the 
agriculture  carried  on  by  the  peasantry  is  of  the  lowest  kind.  Manure, 
where  used  at  all,  is  exclusively  confined  to  garden  and  ilax  tillage ;  the 
fields  are  never  manured.  Hence  their  produce  is  only  from  five  to  six 
fold.t  Yet  each  acre  yields  in  the  harvest  14J  lbs.  of  nitn^cn;  andin  Cen- 
tral Russia,  where  we  may  suppose  the  land  to  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
lOCX)  years,  each  acre  must  have  yielded,  without  any  compensation, 
14,500  Iba.  of  that  substance.  §  The  export  of  corn  from  Odessa  in 
the  year  1827  contained  not  less  than  755  million  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  || 

*  Hie  Ammoniaciil  Grotto  Dear  Naples  (Giiette  ^fcdics1e  de  Parii,  No.  19.  Froriep'* 
NotUcn:  28,357.). 

t  ImgHted  meadows  ( Ricwlwiesen),  iccording  to  the  Gcrniao  fnriners,  Linkc, 
Scbwen,  &r.,  yield  from  30  to  40  centner)  of  )iay.  Dried  bay.  according  lo  Bousiin' 
putt,  eonlains  I'M!)  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

{  Thii  povertj  ot  tTO\>  a  not  uniTecsal.  In  some  district!  of  Iha  Ukraine  no  manure 
ia  used.  The  straw  la  burned.  The  corn  prows  so  vigorously  that  tbo  stalkj  are  aa 
thick  at  that  uf  the  reed,  and  the  leaves  resemble  lho«e  of  maiie ;  whilst  crop  after  crop 
is  drawn  from  the  same  soil,  with  only  one  ploughing  between  the  harvest  and  the 
MwiDR.  (London.) 

§  Theaowiniior  I^  Berlin  bushels  of  com  yield  six  biuhi'ls  nt  harvest,  or  540  Iba. 
The  produce  of  corn  to  straw  Is  m  one  U  two.  making  1080  lbs.  of  straw.  Wheat 
dried  at  I ICP  Cent,  yields,  acconling  to  BoussingauU.  SSS  per  cent  of  dry  material, 
and  thus  2-3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  the  wheal  straw  74  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  and  in 


i  per  CI 


II  Odessa  eiported  in 


nitrogen 
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1,200,626  Tichctwert  of  wheat.  39.940  Tschel. 
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From  tliid  we  are  iiaturallj  led  to  a  closer  observation  of  cultivated 
plants.  I  have  alieady  shown  that  irrigated  meadows  which  are  not 
manured  yield  jeexly  a  mucli  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  lauds  under 
tillage.  Hence  it  appears  improbable  that  cultivated  plants  should  re- 
quire nitrogen  from  tlie  manure  which  la  supplied  to  ihem,  since  the 
Bflme  sources  from  which  wild  plants  receive  that  clement  are  open  to 
them  also.  I  believe  tliat  it  is  more  than  probable  that  plants  under 
culture  are  aa  entirelj  independent  of  manure,  so  far  as  it  contains  ni- 
trogen, as  wild  plants  theuisiilves.  The  experiments  of  Boussingaul^ 
against  which  no  objection  can  be  made,  seem  to  prove  ibis.  Boussin- 
gault  is  an  experienced  practical  agricuUurist,  a  distinguished  naturab'st, 
and  a  superior  chemist.  The  great  number  of  his  experiments,  and  their 
extreme  simplicity,  leave  no  room  for  objections.  Boussingault  culti- 
vated the  plants  which  he  observed  in  the  usual  method,  and  made  tao»t 
accurate  investigations  as  to  measure  and  weight ;  and  these  he  pUcu 
before  us  instead  of  guesses  or  fancies,  ihe  results  which  he  obtained 
as  to  the  weight  of  produce,  the  quantities  of  manure,  &c.,  agree  in  the 
main  with  those  of  experienced  German  agriculturists,  and  exhibit  t 
medium  between  their  extremes.  An  objection  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  Liebig,  that  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  the  manure  evaporate  during 
the  process  of  drying  (at  110°  0.),  might  have  had  some  weight,  had  he 
established  the  fact  by  experiment.  The  ammonia  of  manure  is  either 
disengaged  and  volatile,  or  it  is  not  volatile  at  1 10°  C.  In  the  last  case 
the  objection  is  at  once  answered,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  fact  with 
the  generality  of  the  ammoniacal  sails  contained  in  manure ;  but  in  the 
first  case,  that  portion  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  which  is  volatile  is  not 
directly  taken  up  by  plants,  but  is  dia])ersed  in  the  air  by  the  plougbiog 
and  turning  about  of  the  soil.  The  manure  is  not  immediately  or  con- 
tinually supplied  to  each  plant  commencing  vegetation  ;  it  is  put  into  the 
ground,  often  some  time  before  the  seed,  turned  about  as  the  soil  is 
turned,  and  thus  most  probably  its  action  extends  over  the  four,  five,  or 
sis  years  consumed  by  a  rotation  of  crops.  It  must  be  at  once  seen  that 
by  the  second  or  third  year  the  earth  will  hardly  contain  any  remnant 
of  the  ammonia  salts  supplied  to  it  willi  the  manure.  Now  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nitrogen  in  plants  of  what  they  receive  from  manure,  ia 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  produced  is  not  larger  the  first  year, 
and  then  gradually  decreasing,  or  the  contrary  ;  but  it  depends  ratbo' 


S,aJ3  ot  birley  ;   i. 


lie,  aboul  40,000  milhon  Ibi.  of  dry 
sulHtanci!,  which  was  more  or  less  diritily  produced  from  llie  mil:  and  it  vould 
be  impouible  [□  altaw  ihit  mure  lh*n  1,000,000  Ib^.  o(  dtj  DrgaDic  tutM^nc* 
could  hnve  reached  the  sail  m  the  form  of  mnnure  A  ^imilBr  calculatioD  may  be  nude 
for  St.  Petersburfr.  Whsl  needs  la  be  done  is  the  laying  ■  banis  tot  ■  oeir  tnenc^ 
which,  by  raeiins  of  most  aceursie  meoauremcnta,  weights,  sad  stialytcs,  shall  mpfij 
comiuercia)  Btalisiics.  aud  ihe  elemeuta  of  >  natiomil  econoDiy,  in  those  fanna  of  nwuet 
which  ci^UBtilule  the  food  uT  plauts  and  oDimHls.  We  cannot  tell  how  imporlinl  miglil 
b*  the  remit,  fur  the  benefit  of  mankind,  if  we  could  once  be  placed  in  cireuaistuiea 
that  should  enable  us  to  lubjecl  lo  calculBtinD,  and  thence  also  to  control,  the  cKspe 
and  influi  of  the  elemenluy  lubBtsnces,  their  interchange  twlweeo  «■  and  tarld,  sod 
between  both  and  the  atmosphere.  Happy  would  be  the  country,  and  sure  U>  curj 
![  perfection,  which  sliould  Icam  the  means  of  regulating  tbt 
'  Its  (carbon,  hydrogen,  oiygen,  nitrogen}  in  proporlim 
«ss  the  a.rt  to  draw  upon  the  inorganic  stores  of  the  atmO' 
waste,  and  multiply  the  means  of  fertiliiing  Ihe  earth — 
le  eleniint^,  and  to  import  those  of  which  larger  Mipplies 
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years'  rotation  of  crops. 


upon  the  nature  of  the  cultivated  plant.    Ii 

was  yielded  in 

I^JH'  Nitrogen. 

^^^^^  1st  year  by  Potatoes,  on  the  acre  24-Ta  lbs. 

^^B  2od  Wheot  .  18-92 

^^^L  3rd  Clover  .  45-21 

^^^K  4th  Wheat  and  Tumipa  29'93 

^^^m  5th  Pease  .  52-63 

■^^^  6th  Rye         .         .         .  17-33 

Tn  the  vhole,  1S6'77  lbs.  nitrogen  were  produced,  whilst  the  manure 
spread  at  the  beginning  contained  only  130-31  lbs.  of  nitiogen.  Again, 
in  three  rotations  of  crops,  two  of  five  years,  and  one  of  six,  an  equal 
quantity  of  manure  was  supplied  to  all ;  namely,  for  the  year  and  for  the 
acre  21-90  lbs.;  but  the  annual  superabundance  of  the  nitrogen  obtained 
over  that  contained  in  the  manure  was,  in 


iBtC 


3rd 
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This  last  fact  is  suffident  of  itself  to  show  the  independence  of  the 
production  of  nitrogen  of  the  contents  supplied  in  manure. 

In  six  rotations,  embracing  twenty-one  years,  the  average  produce  of 
nitrogen  from  all  the  harvests,  as  compared  with  the  manure  supplied, 
was  as  1 :  2'8.  According  to  information  afforded  by  Crud  in  the  cul- 
ture of  Lucerne,  Boussingault  reckons  it  as  1 :  4-8.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  positive  proof  of  this  dependance  of  the  production  of  nitrogen  upon 
the  quantity  conveyed  to  the  plants  in  manure,  is  fo^ind  in  the  fact,  thai 
with  the  increase  of  the  one  there  is  an  increase  of  the  other.  But  it  is 
obviously  an  error  to  confound  what  may  be  a  coincidence  with  cause 
and  eflect.  If  the  fact  was  as  represented,  why  does  a  plant  always  sink  to 
the  ground  when  watered  with  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  salts  ?  Manifestly 
because  the  healthy  and  strong  development  of  the  plant,  and  therewith 
the  assimilation  of  the  nitrogen,demand  further  conditions  than  simply  the 
presence  of  salts  of  ammonia.  I  would  here  also  direct  attention  to  the 
close  connection  between  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  nitrogenous 
substances  of  plants.  Liebig  has  correctly  stated  that  we  must  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  latter  are  never  formed  without  the  presence  of  the 
former;  but  he  bos  not  made  experiments  with  various  manures  con- 
taining difi'erent  proportions  of  nitrogenous  substances  and  phosphates. 
It  is  possible  that  the  nitrogen  of  cultivated  plants  may  come  from  this 
source,  and  thus  we  may  account  for  its  quantity  in  them  being  con- 
stantly the  same.  Such  plants  find  abundance  of  nitrogen  at  their  com- 
mand without  need  of  receiving  any  through  the  medium  of  manure, 
for  we  see  that  with  all  applications  of  this  kind  we  connot  produce  so 
much  aa  is  yielded  by  irrigated  meadows  which  ore  entirely  unraanured. 

We  want  much  someexact  experiments  upon  thissubject.  We  can  only 
adduce  those  of  Schattenmann  and  of  Kuhlmann  :  the  lirat  give  almost  a 
doubling  of  the  produce  of  meadows  after  the  application  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (Boussingault*);  whilst  those  of  Euhlman-f  show  the  in- 

>  -The  favouiable  arlijn  of  (he  salts  of  ainm. 
to  the  eipcrimenU  ol  Schultie  of  F.ldena, 
inechanieal  condilion  of  ibc  wil, 

}■  See  Append  1 1  A. 
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dependence  of  the  produce  of  nitrogenous  conxpounds  of  the  manure. 
The  production  increases  as  fixed  alkalies  and  organic  salts  are  present, 
and  still  more  as  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  are  brought  into  action. 

From  the  preceding  we  learn,  that  wild  plants  produce  these  nitroge- 
nous compounds  independently  of  the  organic  nitrogenous  matters  held 
in  the  soil,  and  of  all  forms  of  ammonia  not  proceeding  from  the  atmo- 
sphere* ;  and  this  makes  it  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  same  law  holds  good  for  cultivated  plants. 

3.  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur, — The  phosphorus  and  sulphur  held  in 
combination  with  the  elements  containing  nitrogen  are  very  insignificant 
If  we  reckon  all  nitrogen  as  albumen,  and  take  the  highest  produce  of 
nitrogen  which  occurs,  as  in  peas,  we  obtain  about  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  and 
I  lb.  of  phosphorus  as  the  produce  of  each  acre  of  land  in  the  year ;  that 
is,  the  soil,  taken  at  12  inches  deep,  must  produce  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  in  434  lbs.  of  earth,  one  grain  of  sulphur  and  half  a  grain  of  phos- 
phorus. Every  434  lbs.  of  earth  corresponds  to  a  surface  of  almost  three 
square  feet.  Now,  supposing  that  this  phosphorus  and  sulphur  arises 
from  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  whereby  the  improbable 
hypothesis  of  the  decomposition  of  sulphates  and  phosphates  is  avoided, 
then  we  must  assume  that  the  earth,  during  a  period  of  vegetation  of 
120  days,  absorbs  within  twenty-four  hours  from  an  air-pillar  of  three 
square  feet  of  surface  of  the  soil,  0*0088  grains  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  0-0046  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  t  Now,  if  we  take  only  3000 
cubic  feet  of  air  as  entering  into  the  calculation,  then  the  cubic  foot  of 
air  would  need  to  contain  only  3  0  oV  0  0^^  ^^  *  grain  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  ^iji^Vrnj*^  ^^  ^  grain  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  in  order  to  suffice 
to  the  total  demands  of  vegetation.  No  person  will  attempt  to  prove 
the  absence  of  this  quantity  in  the  air,  and  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
arises  from  the  many  processes  of  putrefaction,  by  which  phosphuretted 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  delivered  ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  vol- 
canic processes,  such  as  sulphureous  springs,  which  give  out  quantities  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  probably  also  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
into  the  air.  However,  we  may  well  lay  aside  the  consideration  of  these 
minimal  quantities,  since  questions  of  more  importance  demand  our 
attention. 

§  192.  The  vegetable  world  in  general  receives  its  organic 
elements  through  carbonic  acid,  salts  of  ainnionia,  and  water ;  this  is 
probably  sufficient  for  all  the  tribes  of  plants  excepting  the  true 
parasites.  Yet  we  cannot  maintain  that  plants  growing  in  a  moor 
soil  may  not  also  need  organic  nourishment.  Nutrition  through 
inorganic  compounds  serves  only  for  plants  with  roots,  and  in 
these  only  for  the  root-cells  ;  all  other  cells  —  those  which  exist  in 
branches,  buds,  and  embryos,  in  connection  with  the  mother  plant, 
—  are  nourished  exclusively  upon  matters  already  more  or  less 
assimilated. 

*  Whether  this  exists  already  in  the  atmosphere,  or  has  been  produced  by  the  process 
of  decay  in  contact  with  nitrogen. 

t  Peas,  which  of  all  cultivated  plants  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
matters,  yield  somewhat  more  than  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  on  an  acre.  In  albumen,  accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  there  are  15-83  of  nitrogen,  0*68  of  sulphur,  and  0*33  of  phosphorus. 
If  we  take  the  most  exorbitant  case,  that  of  Lucerne,  we  should  have  at  the  utmost  in  a 
cubic  foot,  the  x,^0tli  of  a  grain  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ^m^Qth  of  a  grain  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
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We  should  do  very  wrong  and  depart  from  our  fundamental  principles 
if  we  were  from  the  foregoing  cotiBideratitmB  to  deduce  a  theory  of  vege- 
table nutrition,  and  were  to  apply  it  to  explain  the  mode  of  nourishment  of 
particular  plants.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  theory  of  the  nutrition  of 
plants,  we  must  iiret  learn  to  know  the  plant  in  its  other  relations,  and 
in  this  place  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  independent  existence  of 
the  life  of  the  cells  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Erery  cell  lives 
for  itself.  What  is  necessary  for  one  cell  is  not  to  those  around.  One 
cell  may  stand  in  direct  relation  with  inorganic  nature  ;  another, 
through  its  extensive  union  with  other  cells,  may  stand  in  an  indirect  re- 
lation between  the  plant  and  nature  ;  it  may  receive  its  nourishment  not 
immediately  Irom  the  common  sources  of  nourishment,  but  already  ossi. 
milated  and  modified  through  the  agency  of  other  cells.  Both  conditions 
may  occur  to  the  same  cell  during  different  periods  of  its  life:  thus  live 
the  generality  of  the  cells  throughout  the  body  of  the  plant :  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  even  parasites  themselves,  live  only,  or  almost  only, 
on  matter  already  assimilated.  Each  bud,  each  twig,  is  a  new  individual, 
which  sucks  from  the  mother  plant  matter  already  become  organic,  and 
which  appears  incapable  of  assimilating  inorganic  matter.  At  this 
point  it  must  first  form  root-cells,  by  which  means  it  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances to  receive  and  assimilate  and  convert  inorganic  matters  into  or- 
ganic combinations.  But  even  these  root-cells  possess  only  for  a  short 
time  the  capability  of  assimilating  inorganic  substances  for  the  use  of  the 
plant.  The  older  root-cells  receive  from  those  of  more  recent  origin 
matter  already  assimilated. 

A  qaestion  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
awaits  an  experimental  solution.    It  may  be  thus  expressed : 

Are  there  truly,  as  linger  and  Endlicher  have  asserted,  hysterophytefl  i 
and  if  so,  bow  many  groups  of  plants  belong  to  them,  and  in  what  way 
is  their  independence  of  a  preceding  vegetation  demonstrated  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  parasites  are  hysterophytes,  that  is,  that  tliey  can 
by  no  possibility  originate  until  the  subject  on  which  they  root  them- 
selves is  formed.  This  may  be  asserted  with  respect  to  a  large  number 
of  fungi,  which  are  only  developed  on  soil  formed  from  the  decay  of  for- 
mer oi^anisms.  The  difficulty  of  the  cultivation  of  turf-moor  plants 
on  other  soil  than  their  own,  seems  to  arise  from  a  similar  relation.  The 
nutrition  of  the  true  parasites,  from  the  assimilated  juices  of  the  subjects 
on  which  they  appear,  seems  to  be  established.  From  these  to  the  Alga 
and  I^mnacea  there  is  a  continuous  series  of  transitionary  forms: 
they  can  vegetate  perfectly  where  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  are 
present  i  and  it  could  only  be  presumptuous  ignorance  which  should  at 
present  deeide  whether  some  of  the  remaining  plants  may  not  derive 
nouriahment,  in  part  or  entirely,  from  organic  matters.  From  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  is  at  least  clear  that,  with  respect  to  cullivated  plants 
and  those  on  wliich  available  observations  have  been  made,  the  or- 
ganic substance  of  the  soil  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  source 
from  whence  they  derive  their  nourishment,  because  its  amount  is  not 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  plants. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  turf-moor  plants,  experiment  alone  can 
decide  whether  their  nourishment,  demanding,  as  it  does,  much  carbon,  is 
not  essentially  received  from  organic  substan^'e  as  such ;  for  we  know 
that  on  moors  organic  substance  is  present  in  large  quantities  in  a  dis- 
solved state,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  proof  that  the  plants  do  not  receive 
all  which  is  presented  to  them  in  a  dissolved  form. 
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In  all  future  experiments,  il  will  be  moat  important  to  bear  in  mind 
tliat  each  cell  carries  on  its  own  existence,  and  that,  therefore,  what  holils 
good  for  one  cell  does  not  necessarily  opplj  to  others.  No  cella,  with 
the  exception  of  some  root-cells,  feed  upon  absolutely  raw  material,  as  il 
is  received  from  the  earth ;  they  live  upon  matter  more  or  less  assimilated, 
upon  fluids  that  contain  albumen  (or  the  like),  dextrin,  grape  sugar,  and 
ot^anic  acida,  but  in  which  gum  is  probably  never  present,  and  cai)e 
sugar  only  in  rare  cases.  Every  individual  which,  aa  brauch,  bud,  or 
embryo,  still  stands  in  connection  with  the  mother  plant  when  separated 
from  the  original  plant,  rannot  continue  to  live  on  organic  matter,  and 
perishes  unless  it  can  appropriate  inorganic  matter  by  the  formation  of 
root-cells.  AH  conclusions  founded  upon  leaves,  or  other  parts  of  the 
plant  which  have  been  separated  from  its  entire  body,  ore  inadmissible  as 
applied  to  the  entire  plant. 

5  1 93,  For  the  perfect  nutritiou  of  plants,  not  only  is  tlie  abuorp- 
tion  of  the  organic  clenients  and  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  found 
in  combination  with  the  nitrogenous  substances  requisite,  but  also 
the  inorganic  salts  which  they  contain.  .A.I1  plants  that  have 
hitherto  been  burned,  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  of  vinegar, 
have  been  found  to  leave  behind  them  an  ash,  which  must  liave 
been  taken  up  by  the  plant.  These  substances  must  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  nourishoient  of  plants,  though  as  yet  we 
do  not  understand  in  what  consists  their  importance.  We  may, 
with  Liebig,  arrange  plants  i>r  their  organs  into  four  claaaea,  ac- 
cording to  the  predoniinatiog  elements  lefl  in  the  ashes  (when 
above  50  per  cent): 

Alkaline  plants :  succulent,  containing  meal  and  sugar. 

Chalk  plants  ;  Dicotyledons,  leaves,  fruits,  and  stalks. 

Siliceous  plants :  Monocotyledons,  leaves  and  stalks. 

Phosphatic  plants :  Plants  abounding  in  nitrogeut  eeeda. 

The  investigations  which  have  hitherto  been  made  respecting  the  inor- 
ganic elements  of  plants,  are  much  too  recent,  too  inconsiderable,  and  too 
inaccurate  to  permit  us  to  draw  cunclusiona  from  them  with  regard  to  the 
process  of  nutrition  in  plants.  3t  appears,  however,  to  be  established, 
that  for  every  species  (and  variety)  certain  different  kinds  and  qualities 
of  matter  are  found  so  constant,  that  we  may  regard  thera  as  essential 
elements  for  those  plants  without  which  their  vegetation  tind  their  nutri- 
tion would  be  impossible,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  be  offered  lhe=e 
in  the  form  of  food.  We  may  even  maintain  that  the  specific  varieties  of 
plants,  BO  far  as  their  nutritive  procfssea  are  concerned,  depend  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  inorganic  elements,  whilst  the  organic  elements  re- 
quisite to  all  plants  are  alike  or  nearly  alike  for  all. 

When,  however,  we  find  all  parts  of  plants  which  ore  rich  in  com- 
pounds of  the  dextrin  series  abounding  also  in  potassa  and  soda,  and  all 
organs  which  contain  much  of  the  protein  compounds  containing  also 
almost  in  equal  measure  salts  of  phosphoric  acid,  we  must  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  alkalies  have,  with  the  chemical  prooe^es  of 
the  dextrin  series,  and  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  the  origin  of 
the  protein  compounds  a  close  and  essential  connection.  It  further 
appears  that  the  solidity  of  the  cell  walla  de|)enda  in  part  upon  the  in- 
organic matter  received  by  the  plant  and  deposited  in  the  substance; 
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and  in  the  Monocotyledons  silica,  and  in  Dicotyledons  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, appear  to  be  characteristic* 


11.   On  the  Absorption  of  Food  and  Excretion, 

§  194.  We  have  now  to  take  into  consideration,  without  regard 
to  their  intention,  all  those  processes  which  occur  on  the  external 
surfaces  of  plants,  by  which  they  take  up  matter  within  their 
structure,  or  by  which  they  throw  it  off. 

1.  0/ the  Form  of  the  Matter. 

All  matters  which  plants  either  take  up  or  throw  off,  must  pass 
through  a  homogeneous  membrane  moist  with  fluid,  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  must  also  be  soluble  in  water,  as  the  only  univer- 
sal solvent  Only  as  fluids,  vapours,  or  gases  can  they  pass  into 
or  out  of  the  plant  Insoluble  matters  can  never  become  the 
food  of  plants  by  undergoing  a  chemical  decomposition  outside  the 
plant 

Plants  have  no  stomachs,  nor  the  analogue  of  a  stomach,  and  conse- 
quently they  have  no  digestion.  The  animal  kingdom  has  a  stomach, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  convert  the  nourishment  received  from  a  solid  to 
a  fluid,  from  an  insoluble  to  a  soluble  form  ;  then  follows  the  absorption 
of  the  nutriment  through  homogeneous  membranes.  But  plants  must 
find  all  the  substances  requisite  to  their  nutrition  already  in  state  of 
solution ;  they  have  no  gastric  juice  by  means  of  which  they  may  chemi- 
cally decompose  and  dissolve  substances  not  ready  prepared ;  nor  have 
they  salivary  glands,  in  order  to  maintain  the  supply  of  a  solvent  juice. 
The  organic  elements,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  are  only  present  as  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water.  Hence  vegetation 
is  absolutely  dependant  upon  water  as  a  common  solvent.  Countries 
that  are  entirely  destitute  of  water  are  incapable  of  sustaining  vege- 
tation, as  is  the  case  with  Sahara,  a  portion  of  the  Grobiwiiste,  &c. ; 
whilst  the  purest  sand,  if  supplied  with  water,  becomes  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  vegetation,  though  it  may  be  of  a  very  poor  and  unproductive 
order.  Upon  the  supply  of  rain  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  more 
especially  upon  the  supply  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  is  strictly  dependant 

The  inorganic  elements,  as  they  are  originally  found  in  the  firm 
crust  of  our  planet,  are  seldom  or  never  soluble.  Before  they  can  be 
Qsed,  a  chemical  process,  aided  by  a  mechanical  one,  must  take  place ;  in 
a  word,  they  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  weather,  in  order  that  plants 
may  digest  them.  From  these  facts,  two  opposite  considerations  arise. 
The  matters  which  are  taken  up  by  plants  must  be  soluble,  but  they 
require  to  be  not  easily  dissolved  f ,  or  else  they  must  be  very  gradually 
set  free  from  the  insoluble  matter  with  which  they  are  in  combination, 
and  should  be  yielded  in  very  small  quantities,  in  a  soluble  form.    Plants 

*  See  Appendix  A., 

t  Upon  this  depends  the  secret  of  Liebig's  patent  manure.  He  maintains  that  he  has 
sueceeded  in  replaeing  the  easily  soluble  salts  (matters)  in  the  form  of  difficultly 
soluble  eonibinations. 
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stand  constantly  in  need  of  the  inorganic  elements  of  the  earth,  but  only 
in  very  small  quantity.  They  need,  for  example,  carbonate  of  potassa ; 
but  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  salt  is  either  dissolved  out  of  the  soil 
by  rain,  or  by  a  constant  evaporation  the  water  is  so  concentrated 
that  it  exerts  a  destructive  influence  on  plants.  Hence  there  exists  a 
necessity  either  that  the  salt  must  belong  to  those  difficult  of  solution, 
as  gypsum,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  in  which  case  all  the  water  taken  up 
would  contain  the  same  percentage  of  salts,  because  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  water  is  attended  with  a  separation  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  insoluble  salt ;  or  else  the  salts  must  be  delivered,  as  are  the 
phosphates  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  very  gradually  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  subsequently  decomposition.  This  last  is  the 
case  with  silica,  which  is  so  difficult  of  solution,  and  so  quickly  resumes 
its  original  solid  condition.  The  plants  which  need  this  ingredient  can 
only  obtain  it  when  it  exists  in  the  form  of  the  silicates,  or  when,  by  the 
decomposition  of  organic  substances  in  the  earth,  the  requisite  quantity 
is  set  free. 

Gases  enter  into  the  same  category  as  fluid  matters,  since  all  gases 
that  come  under  our  consideration  here  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
The  relation  also  of  gases  separated  from  each  other  by  a  moist  homo- 
geneous membrane  is  the  same,  whether  they  are  insoluble  in  water  or 
not. 

2.    Of  the  Form  of  the  Processes, 

§  195.  We  must  regard  the  processes  of  absorption  and  excretion 
from  three  points  of  view,  according  to  the  form  of  the  matter. 

1.  The  absorption  and  excretion  of  fluid  matter,  which  embraces 
the  question  of  the  interchange  of  the  matters,  and  of  independent 
excretion. 

2.  The  absorption  and  excretion  of  vapour,  which  always  occurs 
independently. 

3.  The  absorption  and  excretion  of  gases,  which  is  carried  on 
by  interchange,  and  also  independently. 

These  three  processes  may  be  called  nutrition,  perspiration,  and 
respiration,  provided  we  do  not  suppose  them  analogous  to  the  like- 
named  processes  in  animals. 

§  196.  The  absorption  of  fluid  matters  occurs  probably  mostly, 
if  not  always,  in  connection  with  a  simultaneous  excretion  of  smaller 
amount,  according  to  the  laws  of  endosmose. 

In  reference  to  endosmose,  there  are  three  relations  of  the  plant 
to  the  media  in  which  it  vegetates  to  be  distinguished.  The  sim- 
plest and  most  natural  case  is  the  vegetation  of  plants  in  wat«r,  or 
in  a  soil  perfectly  saturated  with  water  (as  in  bogs).  In  this  case, 
the  cell-walls  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fluid,  and  receive 
it  by  endosmose,  so  long  as  no  covering  prevents  it.  A  trifling 
difference  between  the  chemical  or  physical  contents  of  the  cells 
and  the  surrounding  water  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  endosmotic 
process. 

The  second  case  is  that  in  which  the  cells  come  in  contact  with 
solid  matter,  endowed  with  the  property  of  absorbing  water.     In 
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this  case  the  contents  of  the  cells  will  vary  from  the  absorbed 
water  much  more  than  in  the  former ;  for  the  endosmotic  attrac- 
tion must  overpower  the  resistance  with  which  the  water  is  held 
in  the  soil.  The  most  common  and  important  medium  in  this  case 
is  found  in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  rich  in  car- 
bon, which  are  known  by  the  collective  names  of  garden-soil,  mould 
(humus).  It  is  often  found  also  in  inorganic  substances,  endowed 
with  similar  physical  properties.  The  greater  or  less  facility  with 
which  they  are  able  to  absorb  and  condense  water,  carbonic  acid, 
and  salts  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  is  important.  For  this 
purpose  mould  is  the  best  possible  medium.  The  great  aim  of 
culture  should  be  to  endow  the  earth  as  richly  as  possible  with  the 
physical  qualities  requisite  to  serve  the  plants  that  are  to  grow 
in  it. 

The  third  case  is  that  in  which  plants  vegetate  only  in  the  air. 
It  has  only  recently  been  discovered  with  certainty,  that  this  case 
actually  exists  in  the  vegetation  of  the  tropical  Orchidacece,  In 
such  plants,  the  root-rsheath  appears  to  supply  the  place  of  soil,  and 
they  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  surrounding  air. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  absorption  of  matter  by  endosmosis  Is 
doubtless  connected  with  a  process  of  excretion,  though  small. 
Such  excretion  is  produced  by  the  endosmosis  of  the  cell  contents 
and  assimilated  matter  of  the  plant.  The  comparison  of  these  with 
excrements,  as  matter  which  the  plant  has  worn  out,  is  perfectly 
inapplicable,  and  cannot  be  supported  by  accurate  investigation. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  know  of  no  other  power  by  which  fluid  can 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  a  cell,  than  that  which  occurs  as  the  result 
of  mixing  two  fluids,  separated  by  a  permeable  organic  membrane,  and 
which  is  at  the  present  time  called  endosmose.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
regard  the  act  of  absorption  from  any  other  point  of  view ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  observations  upon  endosmosis  are  only  recent,  and  there  are 
yet  many  unanswered  questions  which  can  only  be  solved  by  accurate 
observation,  and  all  hasty  generalisations  and  hypotheses  must  be 
eschewed.  The  different  localities  in  which  plants  grow  have  been  well 
known,  but  because  nothing  has  been  known  with  regard  to  the  processes 
of  absorption,  no  distinction  of  these  localities  could  be  made  according 
to  the  characteristic  modes  of  the  absorption  of  nutriment.  No  sooner, 
however,  do  we  see  that  endosmosis  lies  at  the  basis  of  absorption,  than 
we  discover  that  the  above  three  distinctive  modes  of  it  demand  atten- 
tion. The  simplest  case  in  which  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  con- 
tact with  water,  occurs  least  frequently  in  the  Phanerogamia,  those 
plants  which  have  been  almost  exclusively  regarded  as  the  object  of 
physiology;  and  the  results  of  endosmotic  experiments  have  been  applied 
to  these  alone.  If  endosmotic  phenomena  are  regarded,  without  taking 
a  wide  view  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetation  as  it  occurs  in  the  earth, 
on  stones,  in  wood,  &c.,  which  produce  an  essential  difference  in  the 
relation  of  water  to  the  plant,  only  the  most  superflcial  knowledge  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  only  by  extended  observations  that  we  can  expect  to 
explain  the  relations  of  this  subject,  and  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Yet  all  previous  vegetable  physiologists  who 
have  treated  of  this  subject  have  supposed  that  a  plant  is  growing  in 
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free  water,  and  applied  their  results  to  plants  growing  in  the  earth.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  far  more  accurately  than  has 
hitherto  been  done,  in  what  circumstances  the  water  is  retained  in  the 
various  soils,  and  most  especially  in  that  form  of  it  called  humus.  That 
a  difference  exists  is  shown  very  evidently  by  the  differences  existing  in 
the  root  of  a  plant,  when  grown  in  dry  earth  and  in  water.  In  the  last 
case,  the  entire  surface  is  smooth ;  in  the  first,  the  cells  of  the  epidermis 
are  more  rapidly  developed  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  earth,  and 
form  long  papillsB  which  are  insinuated  around  the  smallest  lamps  of 
earth.  The  cells  of  the  roots  of  plants  growing  in  water  consist  of  pro- 
portionably  broad  cells,  the  contents  of  which  are  exceedingly  thin.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  plants  growing  on  the  land,  those  parts  which  take  up 
the  nutrient  matter  are  composed  of  a  very  delicate  small-celled  tissue, 
the  contents  of  which  is  mostly  mucus,  which  consequently  exerts  a  very 
strong  end  osmotic  action.  This  or  a  similar  difference  shows,  that  if  the 
nutrition  of  the  plant  is  effected  through  endosmose,  that  in  this  case  it 
has  to  overcome,  not  only  the  power  of  attraction  in  the  mixture,  but  also 
the  power  with  which  the  constituents  of  the  soil  retain  the  absorbed 
water.  In  this  case  the  experiment  is  required  to  determine  what 
difference  takes  place  in  the  endosmometer,  between  the  action  of  a 
diluted  fluid  by  itself,  and  the  same  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  mould. 

In  recent  times  we  have  received  important  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  substances  contained  in  the 
soil,  and  have  learned  consequently  to  regard  them  in  quite  another 
light.  Generally,  the  soil  consists  of  various  kinds  of  rocks,  decomposed 
and  disintegrated,  and  also  of  a  quantity  of  soluble  and  insoluble,  more 
or  less  easily  decomposable  inorganic  combinations,  mixed  with  a  smaller 
or  larger  proportion  of  organic  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 
These  various  organic  and  inorganic  combinations  possess,  in  a  very 
varying  degree,  the  properties  of  forming  looser  or  more  compact  masses 
amongst  themselves,  of  retaining  water  or  allowing  it  to  pass  freely 
through  them,  of  condensing  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  absorbing 
carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  ammonia,  &c.  On  these  various  properties 
depend,  universally  and  essentially,  the  fruitfulness  of  a  soil,  in  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  nourishment  of 
plants  is  taken  up  by  the  process  of  endosmose.  In  this  relation,  the 
half  decomposed  organic  substance,  known  by  the  collective  name  of 
humus,  is  important,  as  it  possesses  the  properties  of  absorbing  gases  and 
vapour,  and  retaining  moisture  for  a  long  time.  Wood-charcoal  also 
appears  to  possess  properties  of  this  kind,  worthy  of  investigation;  and 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Lucas,  it  would  appear  to  be  especially 
beneficial  to  certain  kinds  of  plants.  It  is  on  account  of  this  substance, 
apparently,  that  certain  plants,  such  as  Marchantia  poli/morpha  and 
Funaria  hygrometrica^  are  almost  sure  to  spring  up  on  the  spots  where 
wood  fires  have  been  kindled,  and  their  ashes  left  on  the  ground. 
Special  researches  on  this  point  are  demanded  by  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 

The  third  case  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  is,  I  wiUingly  admit, 
somewhat  hypothetical.  When  we  examine  the  tropical  Orchidacece^  as 
they  grow  luxuriously  in  our  hothouses,  and  find  that  only  one  or  two  of 
their  roots  adhere  by  their  sides  to  the  bits  of  cork  on  which  they  grow 
suspended,  and  consider  that  the  peculiar  covering  of  their  roots  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  all  other  roots,  and  that  this  is  composed  of  a  spongy 
cellular  tissue,  resembling  in  its  physical  properties  those  bodies  which, 
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like  wood-charcoal,  absorb  gases  ani 

expression  of  the  fuct  in  the  tt-xt  s 

subject  suggests  a  beautilul  aeries  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 

determining  the  facility  possessed  by  the  rool-sheaths  of  absorbing  gases 

and  vapour   from    the   atmosphere,  and  introducing  the  same  to  the 

roote. 

Some  observaiions  of  the  earlier  esperiraenfilists,  and  which  are  per- 
fectly correct,  but  whieh  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
theoretical  views,  founded  upon  t)ie  false  analogy  between  animals  and 
plants,  and  have  led  to  the  complete  doctrine  of  the  excrements  of  plants, 
demand  the  broadest  treatment  in  the  history  of  our  science.  They  have, 
however,  been  recently  misused,  even  by  Liebig.  The  historically 
important  points  in  this  subject  are  as  follows  :  —  Duhamel*  was  the 
first  to  observe  that  the  earth  adhered  to  the  spongioles  of  plants. 
Brugmansl  deseribpd  a  brown  substance  in  the  water  in  which  roota 
were  growing.  Brugmans  and  Coulon  J  drew  the  inference  from  this, 
ftnd  the  well-known  fact,  that  certain  plants,  as  Oats,  Cnicus  arvensit. 
Polygonum  Fagtipyrum,  Spergula  arveiaU,  &c.,  will  not  grow  near  eneh 
Other,  —  that  all  plants  give  out  from  their  roots  an  excretion,  which  is 
injurious  to  certain  other  plants.  This  theory  was  variously  opposed 
and  supported,  without  any  new  facts  being  supplied,  when  DeCandoUe 
soggesled  to  Macairo  PrinsepS  the  performance  of  a  new  series  of 
experiments  to  test  its  value.  But  these  experiments  were  performed  so 
regardless  of  securing  the  esaenlial  fact  of  such  a  tlieory,  a  sound  vege- 
tation, that  they  are  entirely  worthless.  When  plants  are  removed  from 
their  natural  soil,  as  in  the  expprimente  of  M.  Prinsi>p,  the  roots  become 
injured,  and  thus  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed  penetrates  the 
tissues,  and  necessarily  a  part  of  the  juices  of  the  sap  must  flow  into  the 
water;  and  when  M.  Prinsep  add^,  thjit  no  adulteration  of  the  water 
takes  places  if  a  branch  cut  off  a  plant  be  placed  in  water,  this  is  so 
evidently  an  error  Ihnt  we  lose  nil  confidence  in  his  experiments.  The 
wortblessness  of  the  cxpfriment  of  Prinaep  has  been  pointed  out  by  Meyen 
(Physiologic,  vol.  ii.  p.  528.),  Treviranua  (Physiologic,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.), 
and  Hugo  Mohl.||  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiments  of  UngerJ.  and 
Welser^  which  were  performed  with  all  proper  care  and  accuracy,  gave 
a  perfectly  negative  result ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  excre* 
tion  from  the  root,  such  as  that  believed  in  by  DeCandoUe,  Prinsep,  and 
Liebig,  has  no  existence  at  all. 

It  appears  almost  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  if  we  regard  endosraoae 
as  the  cause  of  absorption,  that  excretion  from  the  spongioles,  although 
only  to  a  small  amount,  must  still  take  place.  Such  excretion  would 
consist  of  imperfectly  assimilated  matters,  and  some  salts,  as  the  special 
aasimilated  matters  are  so  bound  to  the  ccX[  that  an  excretion  of  them 
appears  almost  impossible,  as  they  are  never  found  on  the  outside  of  the 
spongioles,  which  yet  perform  especially  the  function  of  absorption. 
But  perhaps  the  assumption  of  such  an  exosmose  is  unnecessary,  for 


7  of  Trees,  vol.  i,  p.  1  0' 


i  M^moira  de  U  Sucl^t^  de  Genete,  vol.  r.  p.  EST. 

II  Dr.  J.  LiL'liig's  Veihiiltniu  lur  Fflmuwiipliysiotogie. 

;  U'ber  den  Einfluu  dei  Bodens,  p.  1  47. 

^  UnUrsuchiingen  iiber  ilJe  Wuneliiu^HheiHulig,    Tiibingeli,  [S3H 
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recent  researches  have  shown  that  endosmose  may  exist  without  exos- 
mose,  and  that  the  last  is  entirely  dependant  on  the  specific  natare  of 
the  two  fluids.     Further  observations  are  needed  on  this  subject.* 

§  197.  The  excretion  of  fluid  substances  has  hitherto  been  but 
very  imperfectly  observed.  I  mention  by  way  of  example  the 
following :  — 

1.  The  separation  of  fluid  water,  through  cells  which  are  filled 
with  water,  and  which  do  not  impede  its  passage  by  the  thickness 
of  their  walls,  or  by  an  external  covering  which  might  interrupt 
its  escape  in  any  large  quantity ;  e.  g.  the  glands  in  the  pitchers 
of  Nepenthes.  Whether  this  water  actually  escapes  in  fluid  form, 
we  know  not ;  but  it  is  probable,  for  we  find  in  other  cells  with 
slender  walls  that  water  must  escape  as  water,  and  not  as  vapour, 
the  proof  of  which  is,  that  it  carries  with  it  and  deposits  a  quantity 
of  matter  which  could  not  have  accompanied  it  in  the  formof  yapour; 
for  instance,  the  crystallised  sugar  found  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Fritillaria  and  other  nectaries,  and  the  chalk  upon  the  margin  of 
the  leaves  of  so  many  species  of  Saxifraga, 

2.  All  excretions  of  peculiar  matters  on  the  surface  of  plants  are 
probably  to  be  classed  here ;  for  instance,  the  numerous  danuny 
juices  on  account  of  which  we  call  a  plant  viscous  (viscosus). 

3.  Belated  to  this  kind  of  excretion  is  the  mradual  formation 
of  a  thicker  or  thinner  layer  of  wax,  the  rime  (^pruina)  upon  the 
surface  of  many  plants  and  parts  of  plants,  which,  on  account  of 
it,  are  designated  pruinose  (pintinosus),  glaucous  {glaucus\  &c 
With  respect,  however,  to  this  last  secretion,  we  might,  with  some 
probability,  follow  out  its  reaction  upon  the  life  of  the  cells,  and 
thus  upon  the  entire  plant,  inasmuch  as  this  incrustation  oo  its 
surface  deprives  the  cells,  yet  active,  of  their  power  of  exhala- 
tion. 

4.  Lastly,  we  may  cite  the  excretion  of  the  volatile  oils 
through  evaporation,  especially  from  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  the 
flowers. 

With  regard  to  the  excretions,  we  are  yet  much  in  the  dark. 
Wherever  a  perfectly-formed  epidermis  exists,  they  only  occur  as  the 
result  of  disease  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  excretion  of  juices  which  are  rich 
in  sugar  through  the  leaves,  called  honey-dew,  and  the  excretion  of  water- 
drops  in  the  Grasses,  Aracece,  in  Poplars,  and  in  Willows.  There  are 
parts  of  plants  in  which  no  epidermis  and  no  superficial  layer  of  secretion 
are  present  to  prevent  exudations  ;  in  such  parts  the  juices  formed  in  the 
cells  penetrate  through  the  membranes,  and  are  found  externally.  If  these 
juices  contain  much  solid  matter,  the  water  may  evaporate  from  them,  and 
the  solid  matter  may  accumulate,  and,  if  its  physical  properties  permit, 
may  contribute  to  the  process  of  exudation  by  endosmose. 

The  separation  of  clear  water  in  pitcher-formed  leaves  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  exudations.  The  fact  in  Nepenthes  is  suffi- 
ciently established,  though  the  observations  respecting  it  are  few.  In 
Saracenia  I  have  never  observed  water  in  the  pitchers,  excepting  what 

*    For  the  most  recent  information  on  this  subject,  sec  Matteucci  **  On  the  Physical 
Phenomena  of  Living  Beings,**  translated  by  Dr.  Pereira.  —  Traks. 
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bad  been  obtained  from  without ;  but  niy  observationa  huve  been  few. 
now  far  the  observations  made  upon  utb«r  plaots,  and  mentioned  in  tlieir 
morphology,  are  accui-ate,  I  cannot  decide.  Respecting  tbe  anatomical 
formation  of  these  parts,  and  tlie  means  hj  wliii^h  they  separate  their 
water,  we  know  much  too  little. 

I  have  already  remarked,  thitt  I  can  connect  no  precise  and  definite  idea 
with  the  term  gland,  as  referred  to  a  plant.  No  attentive  obBerver  can 
avoid  seeing  how  different  is  life  in  different  cell^,  whether  they  are 
foond  in  different  plants,  or  in  the  same  plant,  or  near  each  other.  It 
appears  to  me  quite  foolish  to  deoomiaate  that  cell,  or  that  group  of  cell  a, 
which  contains  different  matter  from  its  neighbours,  a  gland  or  organ  for 
secretion  ;  for  there  are  many  plants,  and  parts  of  plants,  which  would 
then  consist  only  of  glands.  It  is  ridiculous  to  call  a  cell  containing 
volatile  oil  a  gland,  and  to  refuse  the  HEime  to  one  ihat  contains  red  or 
ycUow  colouring  matter  ;  and  sltould  we  call  the  1a£t  glands,  then  almost 
all  petals  would  consial  only  of  ghinds.  The  epidermis  would  be  some- 
times an  epidermis  but  sometimes  a  glandular  surface  ;  and  with  many 
single  cells  we  should  have  to  admit  that  they  are  partially  glands  and 
partially  not  so.  If  we  are  to  retain  the  term  gland  at  all,  we  must  apply 
it  to  those  cells  and  those  masses  of  cellular  tissue  whicti,  in  consequence 
of  some  particular  structure,  not  only  contain  certain  fluids,  hut  also  secrete 
them. 

The  expression  gland,  then,  must  be  applied  not  only  to  the  receptacle 
of  secretions  mentioned  in  the  noxt  paragraph,  but  also  to  deHnite  groups 
of  cells  on  the  surface  of  plants,  which,  not  covered  by  epidermis,  and 
consisting  of  tender  cell-walls,  allow  their  contents  to  exude  externally  ; 
of  Buch  are  the  glands  secreting  water  in  the  pitchers  of  Nepetithet,  the 
surfaces  secreting  chalk  in  the  pits  of  the  leaves  of  Saxifraga  aisoon, 
S.  Itmffi/olia,  &c^  and  Blmoet  all  the  actually  secreting  nectaries  and 
appendages  of  the  epidermis. 

The  last  point  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  has  been  referred  to  in  other 
parts  of  the  work,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  with  regard  to  it ;  we  have 
as  yet  little  pursued  the  fact  of  the  development  of  volatile  oils  (scents) 
in  the  blossoms  and  other  parts  of  plants.  .Some  light  is  thrown  on  ths' 
subject  by  Morren,  "  Rapport  sur  le  Mam.  de  Mr.  Aug.  Trinchinetti  de 
odoribus  florum,  &c.,"  1839.  (Estrait  ilu  torn,  vi..  No.  5  des  Bullet,  de 
I'Acad^mie  Royale  de  Bruxolles). 

§  198.  Tbe  second  process  to  be  treated  of  is  exhalation.  From 
those  parts  of  plants  which  are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  which  is 
not  already  perfectly  saturated  with  moisture,  a  continual  evapo- 
mtioQ  of  water  goes  on.  The  process  is  purely  physical,  and, 
according  to  accurate  investigations,  it  appears  to  proceed  uninter- 
ruptedly, according  to  the  dryness  and  motion  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  the  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to 
evaporation.  It  ia  highly  probable  that  the  epidermis  permits  of 
no  passage  to  the  evaporating  water,  but  that,  the  evaporation 
occurring  in  the  neighbouring  intercellular  spaces,  it  escapes  through 
the  etomates  when  they  are  not  closed  by  too  strong  evaporation 
and  consequent  relaxation.  From  this  circumstance  the  exhaled 
water  ia  never  quite  pure,  but  it  contains  always  a  small  admixture 
of  vegetable  substances  which  cannot  be  accurately  analysed. 

Besides  this  evaporation  of  water,  we  sometimes  find  in  a  very 
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damp  atmosphere^  and  especially  in  the  case  of  plants  that  have 
already  exhsded  very  much,  a  taking  up  of  moisture,  especially 
through  their  green  parts ;  but  oar  observations  on  this  fact  have 
been  too  little  accurate  and  purposeless  to  admit  of  a  precise  ex- 
planation of  the  process. 

The  study  of  vegetable  exhalation  in  general  requires  a  repetition  and 
improvement  of  the  experiments  made  upon  it.  We  need  a  set  of 
experiments  which  should  show,  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  and  exhaled,  from  which 
we  might  decide  the  quantity  used  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  If 
the  amount  of  oxygen  exhaled  with  the  water  was  also  obtained,  we 
should  probably  be  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  chemical  processes  carried  on  within  the  plant.  We  have  yet  to 
ascertain  the  relation  of  the  exhalation  of  the  widl  to  its  absorption.  The 
fact  of  its  absorption  (by  other  means  than  the  root)  has  been  established 
by  Hales,  but  we  are  still  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  relations  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  desired,  as  the 
evaporation  and  absorption  of  water  with  the  tension  of  the  vapour  must 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  absorption  or  exhalation  of  the  several  kinds 
of  gases.  Yet  in  the  experiments  made  upon  the  so-called  respiration  of 
plants,  this  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  organs  through  which  exhalation  is  effected. 
To  myself  it  appears  improbable  that  the  living  epidermis  should  be  per- 
meable to  water  and  the  vapour  of  water,  except  through  the  stomates 
(see  ^  36.). 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  all  evaporating  water  carries  with  it  some 
portion  of  the  matter  which  it  held  in  solution.  This  is  seen  in  the 
vapour  of  the  ocean.  It  is  probable  that  no  water  exhaled  from  plants 
is  absolutely  pure.  But  no  accurate  analyses  have  been  made  on  this 
point. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  exhalation  of  water  from  the  green 
parts  of  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the  air,  is  the  continual  concentration 
of  the  juices  in  the  cells  which  lie  next  the  evaporating  surfaces.  By 
this,  the  endosmose  of  the  cells  which  do  not  exhale  undergoes  a  change, 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  information  which  we  possess  respecting  the  exhalation  of  plants 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  experiments  of  Hales*,  Guettardf,  Sennebier|, 
Schiibler,  and  Neuflrer.§ 

The  strange  tendency  always  to  attribute  to  vitality  something  different 
from  the  physical  powers,  has  introduced  into  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
piration of  plants  a  distinction  between  evaporation  and  exhalation ;  the 
first  being  supposed  to  take  place  in  dead  plants  and  the  last  in  living  ones. 
I  can  find  no  distinction  in  this  case  in  the  facts,  but  merely  in  the 
words. 

I  will  here  add  some  facts  upon  the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  by 
plants. 

According  to  Hales  ||,  a  sunflower  evaporated  daily  1*25  lb.  of  water: 

*  Vegetable  Statics. 

f  M^moires  de  I'Acad.  des  Sc.  de  Par    Ann.  1784.  p.  419,  «<  $eq, 
i   Physiologie  v6g^tale,  vol.  iv.  p.  56. 

§  Untersuchung  iiber  die  Temperatur  der  Vegetabilien  und  Terachiedene  damit  in 
Verbindung  stehende  Gegenstande.   Tubingen,  1829. 
Veget.iWe  Statics. 
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now  let  U9  allow  to  each  of  these  plantg  4  D'  space  of  aoil ;  then  upnn  the 
old  Hessian  acre  there  would  siand  10,000  plants,  which  in  120  days  would 
e:chale  1,500,000  lbs.  of  water. 

A  cabbage  •  exhaled  in  twelve  hours  of  the  day  1  lb.  6oz,  of  water  : 
now  if,  according  to  Block,  eaub  plant  occupies  5  D'  of  soil,  and  if  we 
reckon  an  inferior  expenditure  for  the  night,  yet  the  pliints  on  an  acre 
would  exhale  1,200,000  lbs.  of  water  in  120  days. 

A  dwarf  pear-tree,  according  to  Hales,  exhaled  in  10  honrs  of  the  day  t 
15  lbs,  of  water.  Allowing  for  each  such  tree  20  D'  of  soil,  the  trees  of 
an  acre  would  exhale  3,600,000  lbs.  of  w  ater,  and  probably  another  third  of 
the  quantity  might  be  added  for  the  grass  between  the  trees,  which  would 
make  for  the  acre  almost  5,000,000  lbs.  of  water. 

An  acre  of  40,000  square  feet,  planted  with  hops,  exhaled  in  120  days 
4,250,000  lbs.  of  water  througb  the  hops  aloiie.t 

A  square  foot  of  soil  covered  witli  J^oa  annua  exhaled,  according 
to  SchiJblcr  §,  daily,  on  an  average,  during  the  summer,  3312  cubic  inches 
of  water :  thus  an  acre  of  meadow  hind  about  6,000,000  lbs. 

5  199.  Tlie  relation  of  plants  to  the  gnaee  of  the  atmosphere  has 
been  least  of  all  investigated  or  understood.  Under  this  head  the 
following  processes  claim  attention. 

1.  A  fluid  that  comes  into  contact  with  a  gas,  or  that  ia  only 
separated  from  it  by  a  membrane  saturated  with  the  same  tluid, 
absorbs,  according  to  the  speci6c  nature  of  the  gas  and  the  fluids,  a 
definite  measure  of  the  gas,  corresponding  to  the  density  of  the 
volume  and  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  stands.  Thus  100  voL 
water  at  28"  Imrom.  and  15°  C,  will  absorb  6'5  vol.  oxygen,  4*2  vol, 
nitrogen,  106'0  vol.  carbonic  acid ;  100  vol.  of  sugar  and  water  of 
1,104  Hp.gr.  will  absorb  72  vol.  carbonic  acid;  100  vol.  gum  water, 
1,092  sp.  gr.,  75  vol.  carbonic  acid. 

2.  When  a  fluid  contains  more  of  a  gas  than,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  gas,  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  stands,  the  fluid 
can  hold  in  solution,  the  superfluous  gas  will  escape.  It  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  fluid  is  free  or  is  covered  with  a  uieinbrane 
saturated  with  its  own  moisture.  Since  water  can  only  hold  in 
Bolution  6'5  vol.  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  a  solution  of  gum  or  sugar, 
similar  to  the  contents  of  the  cells,  can  only  hold  4-6  vol.  per  cent. 
of  oxygen  in  solution,  it  follows  that  oxygen  must  escape  from  the 
surface  of  the  plant  when  the  juices  in  the  cells  coutaiu  more  than 
their  due  proportion  of  tliis  gas. 

3.  When  a  fluid  which  is  free,  or  covered  merely  by  a  membrane 
saturated  with  itself,  and  ia  already  mixed  with  as  much  of  some 
gaa  as  it  may  be  able  to  take  up,  comes  into  contact  with  another 
gas,  an  interchange  takes  place  between  the  two  gases  ;  a  part  of 
that  which  was  first  absorbed  escapee,  and  a  portion  of  the  free  gas 
ia  taken  up  in  its  place,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  solubility  of 
the  two  gases. 


VfgeUble  SiXict,  p.  T.  I    Ibid.  ]).  t<l. 
g  Melcorulogie,  74. 
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4.  Fluids  that  have  chemical  affinities  with  certain  gases  attract 
them  when  they  come  into  contact  with  them,  either  free  or  through 
a  membrane  saturated  with  the  same :  thus,  {or  example,  volatile 
oils  absorb  oxygen  in  order  to  form  resin,  &c. 

5.  Every  solid  body  condenses  vapour  and  gases  upon  its  sur- 
face. It  does  so  more  largely  if  it  is  pulverulent,  and  still  more  so 
if  it  is  porous.  Recently-charred  wood  has  this  property  in  the 
most  striking  degree.  One  voL  of  box-wood  chara)al  absorbs  90 
vol.  of  ammoniacal  gas,  55  vol.  of  sulphuretted  hydn^n  gas,  35 
vol.  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  9*25  vol.  of  oxygen  gas,  7*5  voL  of  nitro- 
gen gas.  Humus  comes  nearest  to  charcoal  in  this  respect.  Water 
expels  a  part  of  the  absorbed  gases.  The  entire  parenchyma  of  a 
plant  being  permeable,  by  means  of  the  stomates  communicating 
with  the  intercellular  passages  and  the  atmosphere,  makes  the 
plant  resemble  such  porous  bodies. 

The  labours  of  experimentalists  on  these  physical  relations  are  far 
from  complete.  The  experiments  of  Alton*,  Theod.  de  Saussoret, 
Graham ;[,  and  Mitscherlich  §,  only  embrace  particular  points  of  the 
enquiry. 

When  we  pass  from  the  simple  experiments  with  one  gas  and  one 
fluid,  or  one  gas  with  another,  to  a  mixture  of  gases  and  flnida,  which  is 
the  case  in  plants,  the  question  becomes  more  complicated  than  even  our 
comprehension  or  experimental  art  can  embrace. 

The  most  simple,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  important  relation  to  be 
observed  here,  is  the  escape  of  gases  from  a  fluid  which,  while  subject 
to  a  certain  pressure,  held  them  in  solution. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  is  seen,  as  it  must  regulate  the  formation 
of  the  nutrient  fluid,  and  the  absorption  of  gases  through  solid  porous 
bodies,  and  especially  through  charcoal,  humus,  and  clay. 

The  possible  influence  of  these  laws  upon  the  life  of  the  plant  will 
be  seen  in  what  follows. 

§  200.  We  have  now  to  place  certain  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life,  which  have  been  more  or  less  well  observed,  in  oonnection 
with  the  following  laws  :  — 

1 .  The  germinating  seed  takes  up  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen, 
and  gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  After  the  period  of  germination,  the  plant  exhales,  during  the 
day  and  in  the  sun-light,  oxygen  from  its  green  surfaces,  and  takes 
in  carbonic  acid  through  the  same  parts.  By  night  the  process  is 
reversed ;  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  and  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed.  * 

3.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  not  having  a  green  colour,  as  the  bark 
and  the  root,  absorb  oxygen  gas  and  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas. 

4.  The  filaments  in  flowers  absorb,  in  a  very  short  time,  an 
immense  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  and  give  out  in  exchange  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

•    Gilbert's  Annal.   vol.  xxviii.  p.  390.  |   Elements  of  Chemistry. 

t   Ibid.  vol.  xxxvii.   p.  16.3.  §    Lchrbuch  dcr  Cheraie,  vol.  i. 
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5.  Succulent  fruits  also,  in  tfie  period  ftfter  ripening,  absorb  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  gas. 

6.  Almost  all  tbe  parts  of  plants  absorb,  under  some  circum- 
stances, nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  exhale  it  again. 

7.  Hydrogen  also  is  csbaled  by  plants,  as  we  know  from  Hum- 
boldt's experiments  on  fungi. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  relation  of 
planis  to  the  atmosphere,  we  owe  chiefly  to  Hales",  Bonnet f,  Priestley  t, 
Ingenhousz  §,  Sennebier  ||,  Woodhouse  %  Th.  de  Saussure  *  *,  Link  t  f. 
and  Grischow.Jt  They  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups,  except  the 
old  experiments  on  some  water  plants,  which  require  to  be  repeated  with 
extreme  accuracy.  The  first  group  eiabracea  the  experiments  in  which 
leaves  or  stalks,  cut  from  the  plant,  have  been  observed.  These  are 
worthless ;  for  it  has  never  been  ascertained  how  much  air,  and  what 
other  matters  these  parts  contained  within  themselves,  nor  what  changes 
were  being  earned  forward  in  the  interior,  nor  how  long  the  experi- 
ments were  continued,  &c. 

The  second  group  of  experiments  contains  those  in  which  entire 
plants,  vegetating  in  water  or  soil,  were  enclosed  in  a  receiver.  These 
erperiments  also,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  were  performed  by  De  Saus- 
sure, are  quite  useless,  since  we  have  no  data  whence  we  may  leam  how 
much  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  atmosphere  were  wrought  by  the 
leaves,  and  how  much  through  the  soil  and  roots.  The  third  group  is 
that  alone  which  can  yield  useful  results.  In  these  experiments  the 
green  parts  of  plants  were  enclosed  in  a  receiver,  without  the  plant 
being  withdrawn  from  Its  natural  place,  and  the  air  in  the  receiver  was 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  To  this  group  belong  the  experiments  of  Wood- 
house,  Saussure,  Link,  and  Grischow. 

Theae  last  experiments  gave  the  rare  result,  that  the  plants,  after  long 
vegetation  in  confined  air,  neither  changed  the  quality  nor  quantity  of 
the  air  by  their  green  parts.  Hence  there  must  have  existed  some  fault 
in  connection  with  them,  since  the  result  was  an  impossibility.  The 
principal  mass  of  the  matter  In  the  plants  contained  less  oxygen  than  the 
mixture  afiorded  by  the  soil  could  have  enabled  them  to  take  up.  In 
whatever  way  vegetation  goes  on,  the  final  result  must  be  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen  gas,  which,  when  exceedinginquantity  the  measure  which 
can  be  held  in  solution  by  the  fluids  of  the  plant,  must  escape.  The 
most  recent  experiments  of  Bouseingault  go  to  prove,  what  was  before 
known,  that  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  through  their  green  parts  in 

•  VegelaWe  Statics.  • 

t    R«h.  aur  VVtage  dei  Feuillea  dara  leg  PL  (ITJ4),  p,  84,  et  Hq. 

\  EiprrimuDts  and  ObsemtioDs  relating  to  variouB  Bnuichoi  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
with  a  Continuation  of  the  ObsiTvationi  on  Air  (1TT9),  toI.  i.  p.  I,  ct  leq. 

i  Vcnuche  mit  PBanien.  wodurch  entdeclil  ward  u.  b.  w.  A.  d.  Engl.  1780;  und: 
Deber  die  Emiihrung  der  Pflonicn  u.  n.  w.  A.  d.  Engl,  von  G.  Fucber,  IT9S,  p.  53  (T. 
Eiperimenti  upon  Plants,  aod  an  Essay  upon  the  Food  of  PlaiiU  and  the  Renovation  ot 
Soila.   London,  1796. 

B  Pliyaiologie  vigMIe  (IBOI),  vol.  ill,   pp.  104— H8. 

5    Gilbert's  Annalen,  1803,  vol.  »iv.  p.  351. 

*•  Cheuische  Untenuchungen  iiber  die  Vegetation:  iibetsetit  Ton  Vmgt,  1TO5. 

tt   Grundlehrcn  der  Analomie  und  Phyiiologie.    Gullingon.  180T.    P.  S83. 

tl  Physikalisch-chemitche  Untersuchiingen  iibcr  die  Alhmungen  der  Gewachtt 
und  Atrro  Einllu»  aufdic  gemeine  Luft  (1819). 
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the  light  of  the  sun.  Boussingault  enclosed  the  branch  of  a  vine  in  a 
receiver,  through  which,  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  air  containing  a 
known  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  admitted,  and  after  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  plant,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  measured 
by  means  of  an  alkali ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  same  air,  without 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  plant,  proved  its  carbonic  acid  contents. 
The  result  was,  that  half  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  was  absorbed  by 
the  plant.  The  absolute  quantity  of  the  air  which,  in  a  definite  time, 
came  into  contact  with  the  plant,  and  also  the  absolute  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid,  were  not  measured  in  this  experiment. 

I  must  here  also  object  even  to  the  most  accurate  experiments  of 
De  Saussure.  Plants  vegetating  in  the  light  absorb  carbonic  acid  and 
exhale  oxygen  gas ;  but  the  quantities  of  oxygen  and  of  carbonic  acid 
do  not  stand  in  any  equal  relation  to  each  other  in  his  experiments.  The 
following  plants,  instead  of  absorbing  an  equal  volume  of  10  cubic  cent- 
ners of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  each  100  cubic  centners  of  oxygen  gas  which 
they  exhale,  absorbed  the  following  quantities  of  carbonic  acid : 

Vinca  minor  .     147*6  cubic  centners. 

Mentha  aquatica  .  .137*2  „ 

Ly thrum  Salicaria  .  .     123'1  „ 

Pinus  genevensis  .  123*6  „ 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  oxygen  received,  they  retain  from  ^  to  ^. 

The  facts  which  have  heretofore  been  recorded  lie  as  yet  unexplained 
before  us.  There  is  no  present  possibility  of  bringing  them  into  harmony 
with  our  physical  knowledge,  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  in  an  in- 
complete condition.  Our  next  effort  must  be  to  pursue  those  phenomena 
which  we  find  exhibited  in  certain  definite  groups  of  cells,  or  which  are 
manifested  within  certain  determinate  portions  of  time,  in  order  to  learn 
to  separate  them  from  what  belongs  unceasingly  to  the  vegetation  of  each 
individual  cell. 

III.    Assimilation  of  Food. 

§  201.  The  principal  substances  absorbed  by  plants  are  water, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  certain  inorganic  salts. 
The  plant  draws  all  these  from  the  soil  by  the  spongioles.  It  re- 
ceives carbonic  acid  from  the  air  through  the  leaves.  In  what 
relation  these  two  methods  of  absorption  stand  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  necessities  of  the  plant,  is  unknown  to  us.  The  exhalation 
and  the  interchange  of  gases  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
air  immediately  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  plant,  and  also 
between  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  intercellular  passages,  from 
whence  gas  and  vapour  escape  through  the  stomates. 

As  the  great  mass  of  substances  which  form  the  plant  contain 
less  oxygen  than  the  plant  absorbs,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
during  the  process  of  assimilation  oxygen  is  set  free.  Probably 
neither  oxygen  nor  water  are  decomposed  directly,  but  a  series 
of  combinations  takes  place,  from  which,  at  certain  points,  or 
else  finally,  oxygen  is  set  free.  For  example,  a  small  portion  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  green  parts  of  plants  appears  to  originate  in  a 
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decomixwition  of  the  starch  or  einiilar  mnttera  into  wax.  It 
would  appear  that  the  exhalation  of  oxygen,  and  the  absorptioa 
of  carbonic  acid  gaa,  never  stiind  in  immediate  relation  with  each 
other. 

The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  by  other  than  the  green  parta  of 
a  plant,  as  the  bark  and  the  root,  is  no  vititl  proccBs,  but  is  the 
commencement  of  a  process  of  decomposition  (decay).  The  form- 
ation of  carbonic  acid  during  germination  and  flowering  depends, 
ns  in  fermentation,  upon  a  decomposition  of  organic  substances ;  it 
thus  serves  the  vital  processes  without  being  itself  a  process  of 
organic  development.'  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  or  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  Bccreted  matters,  as  the  volatile  oils,  tannin,  &c.,  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  essential  life  of  th«  plant. 

After  a  long  nigUt  uf  physi<:al  and  chemical  ignorance,  the  dawn  of  a 
true  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  is  breaking  upon  us,  not  without 
having  heen  dreamed  of  in  the  previous  darkness.  "Plants  absorb  the 
crude  sap  from  the  soil ;  it  is  then  conveyed  upwards  through  the  spiral 
and  porous  vessels  to  the  leaves,  where  it  is  assimilated  ;  from  whence  it 
is  sent  down  to  the  bark,  in  order  to  form  buds,  leaves,  and  roots."  "  The 
leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  decompose  it,  and  give  out  the  oxygen 
gas  which  it  contained." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  dream,  of  which  the  least  possible  pro- 
mises to  be  realised ;  it  was  only  a  dream- picture,  not  founded  on  obser~ 
vation  or  inductive  enquiry,  and  therefore  of  no  value. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  crude  sap.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  carried  to  the  leaves  to  become  assimilated.  From  whatever 
part  and  at  whatever  time  we  examine  tfae  sap  of  a  plant,  we  find  that  it 
contains  orgauic  principles  which  cannot  come  from  the  soil,  because  they 
do  not  exist  there ;  such  are  sugar,  gum,  malic,  citric  and  tartaric  acids, 
albumen,  &c.  These  substances  ai'e  diluted  with  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  mixed  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  and  cai'bouate  of  ammonia,  which 
are  contaiucd  in  the  water  of  the  soil.  Even  in  the  cells  of  the  roots, 
which  first  receive  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  it  is  chemically  changed, 
assimilated,  and  the  sap  is  most  decidedly  not  flowing  in  special  vessels, 
but  passing  upwards  from  cell  to  cell,  and  thus  it  is  in  every  new  cell 
which  is  being  developed  by  the  formative  chemical  processes ;  nothing 
remains  for  the  leaves  to  assimilate.  That  the  leaves  in  their  naturu 
growth  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  was  a  pure  invention,  for,  until 
Boussingault,  no  one  obtained  proof  of  this  by  experiment.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  fixed  by  Boussingault,  but  this  proves  nothing  for  the 
assimilating  power  of  the  leaves.  From  whence  then  comes  this  car- 
bonic  acid  ?  Not  from  the  cells  in  which  chemico-vital  processes  alone 
are  carried  on,  but  from  the  intercellular  passage?,  which  in  the  largest 
plants  communicate  one  with  another,  from  the  extreme  points  of  the 
roots.  The  conclusion  that  the  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  leaves  is  con- 
sumed by  them  is  about  as  rational  as  the  inference  would  be,  from  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  that  the  brain  performed 

*    Ai  >bp  moeling  nf  the  British  Awoeiation  it  Cambrid^  in  J  S45.   I  read  ■  pa)>er 

lufore  ih«  Seclion  of  NalursI   Hislorj.the   printij-'   ^      ■     '      ■  *■ -    -'■  -   -"- 

eililmiation  ■Iluded  lo  in  the  icil,  of  the  facta  wh'ie 
See  Tmnsitlians  of  Brit    Ass.  for  Adv.  ofSc,,  \»: 
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the  functions  of  the  lungs.  If,  also,  we  may  assume  with  Mulder,  that 
a  part  of  the  oxygen  which  is  thrown  off  by  the  leaves  restdta  &om  the 
change  of  starch  into  wax,  then  this  proposition  sinks  into  oomparatiTe 
insignificance.  We  may  calculate  roughly  how  much  oxygen  is  thus  set 
free.  An  acre  of  clover  yields  in  a  year,  according  to  Bouasiiigaiilt, 
2,153*5  lbs.  of  clover,  which  contains  : 

1020-68  lbs.  carbon. 
107-70        hydrogen. 
814-04        oxygen. 
45-21        nitrogen. 

If  we  suppose  that  all  the  nitrogen  was  derived  from  ammonia,  and 
all  the  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid,  we  should  arrive  at  the  following 

results : — 

1,020-68   C  -h  2,670-74  0=carbonic  acid. 
45-21  N  +         9-26  H=ammonia. 

107-70 H  -h        9-56  H -f  78600  0= water. 

814-44  O  -    7,8600  0=  28-040. 
2,670-74      —      2 1  -04 =2642-7  O,  which  must  be  excreted. 

But,  according  to  Mulder,  10  eq.  of  starch  =  20,420-0,  exactly  3  eq.  of 
wax  (=13,070-2)4-3,153-0  water +  4,1970  oxygen,  or  the  excretion  of 
2,642*70  lbs.,  agrees  to  the  formation  of  8,229*8  lbs.  of  wax,  and  the  de- 
composition of  12,762-3  of  starch.  But  21,53*5  lbs.  of  dried  clover  could 
not  possibly  contain  8,229*8  lbs.  of  wax.  It  would  afford,  when  extracted 
by  ether,  about  86*14  lbs.  of  fatty  matters.  The  excretion,  then,  of 
oxygen,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  starch  into  wax,  agrees  with 
about  a  hundredth  part  of  the  collective  process. 

But  take  whatever  view  we  will  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  it  remains 
certain  that  a  skilfully  cultivated  soil  never  becomes  poorer  in  organic 
compounds  containing  carbon,  but  even  richer ;  thus  proving,  setting 
aside  the  loss  of  carbon  from  the  soil  by  decomposition,  that  the  greater 
quantity  of  carbon  in  the  harvest  is  not  derived  from  the  manure,  but 
from  carbonic  acid.  An  acre  of  land,  in  good  culture,  yields  790*8  lbs. 
of  carbon  more  in  the  harvest  than  is  contained  in  the  manure ;  to  fix  this 
quantity  of  carbon  not  less  than  2,000  lbs.  of  oxygen  would  be  set  free, 
which,  according  to  Mulder's  hypothesis,  would  represent  the  formation 
of  6,300  lbs.  of  wax. 

On  such  necessities  hangs  the  doctrine  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  excretion  of  2,000  lbs.  of  oxygen,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  a  process  which  will  not  yield  more  than  30  lbs.,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  is  derived  from  400  lbs.  of  gypsum,  employed 
in  the  culture  of  the  plants,  and  which  contain  90  lbs.  of  sulphur.  Of 
the  botanists  and  agriculturalists  who  derive  the  carbon  of  plants  from 
humus  and  manure,  the  former  have  forgotten  their  own  experiments,  the 
latter  never  knew  them.  The  tables  of  Boussingault  were  not  required, 
as  every  German  manual  of  agriculture  contains  calculations  of  the 
quantities  of  manures  and  harvests  which,  if  the  elementary  substances 
had  been  properly  calculated,  would  have  afforded  results  that  would 
long  since  have  pointed  out  the  true  laws  of  nature.  All  who  have 
written  upon  this  subject  have  failed  to  take  a  general  view,  and  on  this 
account  all  earlier  works,  some  few  of  the  oldest  excepted,  are  utterly 
useless.  AVhoever  writes  on  these  matters  ought  to  give  new  and  exact 
researches,  in  order  to  save  himself  and  others  from  error. 
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The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  planta  at  oight,  which  lias  been  eon- 
(irmed  it  appears  by  experiment,  is  explained  by  Liebig  as  a  process  of 
oxidittiou  of  the  volatile  oils.  But  this  process  must  also  go  on  in  the 
day,  and  therefore  it  Isila  as  an  exfilanation. 

The  reseorcliea  upon  the  absorption  of  nutriment  in  plants  are  of  little 
worth,  because  they  hnvc  proceeded  from  prejudices,  often  of  an  oppos- 
ing nature,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  natural  circumstances  of  ve- 
getation. Land-planta  do  not  grow  in  water,  or  in  a  soil  saturated 
with  fluid.  The  moisture  of  thesoil  exists  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
upon  the  nature  of  which  there  is  an  absence  of  aJt  investigation.  It  is 
absorbed  by  solid  substances,  and  can  only  be  retained  by  some  eesential 
modification  of  the  process  of  absorption.  There  is  no  lack  of  bad  ex- 
periments upon  tlie  matters  which  are  absorbed,  but  not  one  good  che- 
mical examination  of  the  nature  of  the  moisture  ordinarily  found  in  the 
soil,  and  which  is  the  true  food  of  plants.  The  consequence  is,  that  we 
know  nothing  certainly  of  the  processes  that  go  on  iu  the  interior  of  the 
plant,  in  nutrition  and  assimilation.  The  best  thing  that  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  a  remark  of  Liebig,  who  says  that 
the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  are  apparently  gradually  converted  into 
salts  of  vegetable  acids,  containing  little  oxygen.  The  malatcs  are, 
through  a  deoxidising  process  in  the  potash  and  dextrin,  probably  de- 
stroyed ;  but  there  is  no  experimental  proof  of  this. 

Upon  the  origin  of  particular  compounds  we  know  nothing.  Liebig, 
when  he  spe^s  of  the  possibility  and  probability  of  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid,  says  that  this  process  must  take  place,  in  every  cose,  during 
the  formation  of  fiktty  matter.  We  might  admit  this  if  we  could  form 
fats  out  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  ;  but  we  cannot  do  this,  and  all  ana- 
logy leads  na  to  the  much  more  probable  conclusion  that  the  fala  are 
formed  out  of  the  compounds  of  the  dextrin  series.  To  calculate  the  vari- 
ous possible  combinations  of  the  elements  on  paper  is  not  very  difficult, 
but  for  aflbrding  a  knowledge  of  what  really  takes  place  in  nature,  such 
a  proceeding  is  entirely  useless.  That  some  few  inorganic  compounds 
are  converted  into  organic  compounds  during  the  nutrition  of  plants, 
we  know  with  absolute  certainty ;  that  during  these  changes  the  inor- 
ganic salts  play  an  important  part,  is  probable.  But  what  organic  com- 
pounds are  first  formed,  —  through  what  special  chemical  processes  they 
originate,  is  at  present  entirely  unknown,  although  it  must  form  the 
foundation  of  a  true  theory  of  nutrition.  In  recent  times  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  researches  of  Liebig,  Mulder,  Dumns,  and  others,  numer- 
ous schemes  and  explanations  of  the  various  metamorphoses  of  the 
organic  matters  in  plants.  But  by  far  the  most  extensive  part  of  the 
question,  and  for  vegetation  generally  the  most  important,  has  been 
hitherto  untouched  :  here  is  a  wide  field  for  united  exertion,  The 
chemist,  ot^en  with  great  industry,  builds  up  a  theory  which  one 
glance  through  the  microscope  dissipates.  The  physiologist  exercises 
great  acutenesB  in  bringing  his  observadons  into  relation,  and  when  he 
has  done,  the  chemist  tells  him  it  is  chemically  impossible.  Thus  both 
time  and  energy  are  lost. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  referred  to  in  this  place,  which 
renders  observations  on  plants  difficult,  and  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
in  the  selection  of  plants  for  experiment.  Although  plants,  as  such, 
must  exist  accoi-ding  to  the  morphological  relation  of  their  physiological 
elementary  organs,  yet  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species  contain, 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  a  great  variety  of  elements,  and 
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even  they  absorb  sometimes  one  kind  of  matter  and  sometimes  another. 
This  is  not  exhibited  at  all  in  the  form  of  the  species  of  the  plant,  for  this 
remains  the  same  in  all  circumstances.  The  change  takes  place  in  indi- 
vidual cells.  Thus,  in  the  same  cellular  mass,  say  of  1000  ceUs,  there 
will  be  in  one  case  200  containing  starch  granules,  and  400  containing 
oil ;  in  another  there  will  be  500  containing  starch,  and  onlj  100  oil : 
but  the  form  of  the  plant  suffers  not  the  slightest  change ;  or,  what  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  the  relative  quantity  of  particular  substances 
becomes  changed :  thus,  particular  cells  will  at  one  time  contain  7  per 
cent,  of  gluten  and  70  per  cent,  of  starch,  and  at  another  time  will  con- 
tain 35  per  cent,  of  gluten  and  40  per  cent  of  starch.  For  every  species 
of  plant  there  are  definite  quantities  of  certain  matters  necessary  for  its 
existence,  but  it  frequently  takes  up  matters  which  are  not  necessary 
for  its  existence,  and  a  superfluity  of  matters  which  are  necessary  for  its 
existence ;  and  thus  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  contents  are 
changed.  This,  then,  is  a  problem  for  pure  empiri<^  research — how  far 
plants  will  bear  departures  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  normal 
constituents  of  their  food.  Many  plants  appear  to  require  a  very  pre- 
cise diet,  which  will  account  for  their  limited  distribution  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  culture,  whilst  others  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  all 
circumstances,  and  present  great  variety  in  their  contents.  Thus  the 
composition  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  Papaver  samniferum  (Opium), 
according  to  Biltz,  Mulder,  and  Schindler,  is  as  follows  : — 

In  Morphia,  from  2*842  to  20*00  per  cenU 

Narcotin  „      1-30    „  33-00       „ 

Caoutchouc        „      2<X)    „  6*012       „ 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  plants  which  yield  caoutchouc  afford 
very  variable  quantities,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  under 
which  they  grow.  If  we  also  add  to  this  the  fact  that  plants  yield 
poisonous  or  inert  secretions  according  to  their  locality,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  certain  substances  appear  or  disappear  in  the  plant  when 
external  circumstances  are  given,  without  altering  their  external  cha- 
racter. This  great  variability  in  the  composition  of  plants  must  always 
be  regarded  in  experimenting  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom*  ] 


rV.    External  Conditions  of  the  Absorption  and  Assimilation 

of  Food, 

§  202.  As  external  conditions  of  the  absorption  and  assimilation, 
we  may  here  point  out:  — 

I.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants  root.  This  requires,  besides  its 
chemical  contents  of  inorganic  matter  for  food,  also  certain  me- 
chanical and  physical  properties  in  order  to  render  the  nutrition  of 
plants  possible.  Hence  clay  and  humus,  as  substances  that  absorb 
gas  and  vapour,  are  important. 

Next  to  the  consideration  of  the  materials  themselves  of  the  food  of 
plants,  in  order  to  form  a  true  theory  of  the  culture  of  plants,  and  the 
understanding  the  processes  of  nutrition,  there  is  nothing  so  important 
as  the  investigation  of  those  relations  upon  which  the  health  of  the  plant 
is  essentially  dependant,  and  which  do  not  afford  the  materiab  of  the 
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fiKid.  For  agriouUure  llieae  circurasta-ncei;  may  be  divided  into  tlioae 
over  which  man  exercises  eutire  or  great  control,  and  thoae  over  which 
he  has  no  influence,  and  which  lie  must  lake  as  thej  come,  or  which  at 
most  he  may  press  into  his  service  by  a  knowledge  of  their  perfect  regu- 
larity. These  iaat  the  child-like  man  beautifully,  and  in  n  certain  sense 
truly,  calls  "  the  blessing  of  Heaven."  But  for  the  scientific  consi- 
deration of  this  aubjeci  we  need  another  divigioD,  in  order  to  arrange  the 
few  facts  which  ara  at  present  known  to  us.  I  shall  coaaider,  first,  the 
soil;  and,  secondly,  the  impoDderablea,  in  their  reUtion  to  the  nutri- 
tionary  process  in  plants. 

1.  The  Soil,  —  By  soil  I  understand  here  the  enrth  in  the  naiTowest 
sense  ;  all  that  is  necessary  has  been  said  above  about  water  and  air.  We 
must  regard  tlie  soil,  in  relation  to  the  plantti  growing  in  it,  in  a  three- 
fold sense  :  — 

a.  According  to  its  chemical  constitution,  ae  it  contains  the  inorganic 
food  of  plants. 

b.  According  to  its  mechanical  properties,  through  which  it  is  fitted  for 
the  penetration  of  the  roots,  and  for  holding  them  firmly. 

c.  According  to  its  physical  peculiarities. 

The  first  point  has  been  already  dwelt  upon  ;  for  the  second  we  have 
neither  facta  nor  laws.  Climate  serves  the  wild  vegetation  ;  this  deter- 
mines the  distribution  of  plants.  In  agriculture  we  change  the  me- 
chanical constitution  of  the  soil  through  the  plough,  the  harrow,  and 
manure.     It  is  to  the  Iaat  point,  then,  we  shall  address  ourselves  here. 

Water,  as  the  universal  solvent  of  the  nutritive  matters,  is  indis- 
pensable, and  much  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  taken  to  calculate  the 
qaantity  of  water,  as  rain  or  snow,  that  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  The  free  water  in  the  soil  is  seldom  bene^cial  to  planta,  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  when  a  soil  is  saturated  with  water  it  hecoraeaan 
injurious  locality  for  the  great  majority  of  plants,  and  that  only  bog 
plants,  or  those  which  grow  in  water,  will  exist  in  it.  In  those  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  produce  the  most  plants,  water  is  only  occa- 
uonally  present  (as  after  rain,  &c.)  as  a  coherent  fluid.  The  normal 
condition  of  water  in  the  soil  is  as  hygroscopic  water  or  absorbed  vapour.* 
The  complete  independence  of  vegetation  of  the  atmospheric  precipitation 
of  rain  in  a  liquid  form,  is  seen  in  the  vegetation  of  the  Oasis,  and  of  the 
cloudless  coasts  of  Chili  and  Pern  (aee  Darwin  and  Loudon),  and  in 
a  small  way  in  the  experiments  of  Ward. I  The  sand  of  the  Sahara  pro- 
duces no  vegetation,  not  because  no  rain  falls  upon  it,  but  because  it  has 
not  the  power  of  condensing  aqueous  vapour.J  Of  the  water  which  falls 
as  rain,  very  httle  is  used  directly  by  the  plant :  the  greatest  part  runs 

'  How  Msentially  thii  coniiilion  of  tlie  water  In  the  soil  is  e.innectiHl  with  cliemical 
processes,  an  J  thcnee  with  the  prcpornlion  of  the  food  for  pl»nW,  is  ahuwn  lij  BuuisiH- 
gauU(Econ.  Rur.  toI.  ii.  p.  199.)  in  B  striking  minner,  in  Dn  eiplsnallon  of  the  vmIuc 
of  grpium  (aulphate  of  lime)  uh  nunure.  Whiiit  in  the  prewnce  of  flnjd  water 
fCfpsou]  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  mutualLj  decomposed,  in  ordinary  noil  eiactty 
the  conlrarj  takei  place,  and  cscbunato  of  lltne  is  decomposed  by  sulpluite  of  anmionia. 
t  On  Ilie  Growth  of  PlanlsincluKly  glazed  Caws,  I.oiidon,  1B43.  Ward's  plumf 
growing  plants  in  closed  cose^i,  where  tbe  moiilure  eibaled  by  the  plut  is  eonvtiintly 
■»g»io  absorl>ed  from  the  soil,  is  now  very  generally  come  into  use  in  Europe,  for  tlic 
purpose  of  ciiltiTalidg  tropical  planK  ""d  wiili  the  ba*  possible  results.  Ward  relates 
cues  in  which  he  has  kept  plants,  especiallj  Ferns,  in  a  stale  of  luxurious  vegetation  fur 
upwards  of  nine  years  in  a  sealed  flask, 

t  Perhsp*  also  or  nccouiil  of  the  ahsenee  of  aqoeous  vapours  in  the  air.  I  know  of 
no  hygrometric  experiment!-  on  the  Sabsm  and  other  deserts. 
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ofl^  or  is  evmpormted  into  the  atmosphere,  whilst  another  psrt  sinks  into 
the  earth  and  feeds  the  springs.  Thm  are  bnt  few  obserrations  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  needed  bj  ]^ant8»  but  the  facts  supplied  by  Hales  and 
Schiibler  show  that  rain,  afler  making  allowances  for  that  which  flows 
away  and  is  evaporated,  does  not  su]^ly  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  what 
is  necessary.  It  is  unaccountable  iad.  inexcusable,  that  not  a  single 
botanist  since  the  time  of  Hales  should  have  taken  up  and  carried  on  his 
experiments.  If  we  take  the  previous  calculations  (page  501.)  of  the 
quantity  of  water  required  by  plants  in  England,  which  is  deduced  from 
Hales*  experiments,  and  which  agree  with  those  of  Schiibler  on  /Vmi 
gimirfl,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  i4>proximative  results.  According 
to  Schiibler  ^  there  falls  in  England,  upon  the  acre  of  40,000  D  F.,  at 
the  utmost  1,600,000  lbs.  of  water  during  120  days  of  summer.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Dalton,  Miiller,  Berghaus  f ,  and  Dausse  |,  at  least  a 
third  part  of  this  water  flows  away  into  the  rivers,  but  it  is  probably 
more  §  than  this,  as  the  great  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  the  water  in  steep, 
hilly,  and  mountainous  regions  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration. 
A  considerable,  but  not  accurately  to  be  estimated  quantity  of  water 
evaporates  immediately  after  the  fidl  of  rain,  as  the  vi^wrous  state  of  the 
atmosphere  indicatesL  From  this  it  would  appear  that  at  the  most  there 
is  left  di^osable  for  plants  and  future  evaporation  800,000  lbs.  of  water  on 
the  Mcre.  Now  this  quantity  of  water,  accordihg  to  the  preceding  expe- 
riments, would  cover  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  demand  of  an  acre 
of  Cabbages,  half  of  the  demand  of  an  acre  of  Sunflowers  or  of  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  {HeHamikus  iuberosus);  the  fourth  of  a  fruit- 
garden,  the  fifth  of  a  hqp-garden,  and  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  of  a 
meadow.  It  must  be  recolkcted,  that  here  only  the  water  is  taken  into 
calculation  which  is  given  out  from  the  plants  and  weeds  grovring  in  a 
meadow,  but  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  the  evaporation  of  the  soil  itself 
cannot  amount  to  less  than  2,000,000  of  lbs.  for  an  acre.  Thus  much  is 
very  evident  from  these  calculations,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
upon  the  earth  is  no  more  a  measure  of  the  quantity  needed  or  consumed 
by  the  plant,  than  is  the  quantity  of  humus  an  index  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soiL  We  may  learn  from  this  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  a 
given  region  is  not  a  measure  of  its  fruitfulness,  but  the  quantity  of 
moisture,  the  absolute  and  relative  quantity  of  vapour,  which  yearly,  and 
especially  during  those  months  which  are  most  important  for  vegetation,  is 
contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

Thus  much  then  is  certain,  that  the  soil,  in  order  that  it  may  nourish 
plants,  must  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
must  possess  the  necessary  properties  for  that  purpose.  This  property 
is  only  possessed  to  a  great  extent  amongst  the  original  constituents  of 
the  soil  by  clay,  so  that  a  soil  free  from  clay  is  unfruitful.  But  the 
primitive  vegetation  of  the  earth  enriched  the  soil,  by  its  death,  with  a 
substance  (humus),  which  also  possesses  this  property,  and  which  in 
proportion  to  its  abundance  produces  a  luxurious  vegetation  without 
affording  from  its  own  substance  any  part  of  the  nourishment  of  tbe 

•   Meteorologie,  p.  ISO. 

f   Berghaus  Lander  und  Volkerkunde,  vol.  iL  pp.  24,  227. 

\   Studer  Lehrb.  d.  pbysikal.  Geog.  p.  85. 

§  'Vhe  calculations  of  Berghaus,  for  the  flow  of  atmospheric  water  into  the  Rhine, 
gives  a  result  of  three- fourths  ;  those  of  Studer  for  the  same  river,  four-fifths.  But  the 
calculations  of  Berghaus  for  the  Weser  show  a  larger  quantity  of  water  carried  away 
than  falls  from  the  atmosphere. 
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plant.  In  this  way  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  support  a  prolific  vegetation 
is  dependant  on  those  climatic  influences  which  rapidly  determine  the 
death  of  plants,  or  the  parts  of  plants,  and  converts  them  into  humus. 
Herein  we  see  the  foundation  of  the  variety  of  the  vegetation  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  determining  cause  of  the  richness  of  a 
tropical  vegetation. 

The  industrious  Schiibler  *  has  made  a  series  of  experiments,  in  order 
to  reduce  to  number  the  capacity  of  various  kinds  of  soil  to  absorb 
water  from  the  atmosphere.  The  results  are  contained  in  the  following 
Table  :— 


Kindt  of  Earth. 


Quartz  Sand 
Limestone  Sand 
Gypsum . 
Loam  Clay 

(Lettartiger  Thon) 
Muddy  aay 

(Lehmartiger  Thon) 
Resonant  Clay 

(Klangartiger  Thon) 
Pure  grey  Clay  . 
Fine  calcareous  Earth 
Fine  Magnesia    . 
Humus  . 
Garden  Mould    . 
Field  Mould 
Slaty  Marl 


1000  Grains  of  Eartli  distributed  orer  a  Surface  of  50  Square 

Inches  absorbed  in  — 


12  Hours. 


Grains. 
0 
2 
1 

21 
25 

30 

37 
26 
69 
80 
35 
16 
24 


24  Hours. 


48  Hours. 


72  Hours. 


Graint. 
0 
3 
1 

26 
30 

36 

42 
31 
76 
97 
45 
22 
29 


Grain*. 
0 
3 
1 

28 
34 

40 

48 
35 
80 
110 
50 
23 
32 


Grains. 
0 
3 
1 

28 
35 

41 

49 
35 
82 
120 
52 
23 
33 


These  experiments  were  performed  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture  at  a  temperature  of  from  12**  to  16**  R.  (59**  to  64**  Fahr.). 
In  order  to  apply  these  results,  we  want  three  other  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  absorbing  power  of  these  substances.  1.  According  to 
varieties  of  temperature ;  2.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  earth ; 
3.  The  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air.  Should  we  now  attempt  to  apply 
Schubler's  results  (which  are  certainly  unsatisfactory)  to  a  soil  12"  deep, 
we  should  find  that  plants  were  supplied  during  a  period  of  120  days 
with  the  enormous  quantity  of  eighteen  millions  of  pounds  of  water. 

But  water  is  not  the  only  nor  the  most  important  portion  of  the  food 
of  plants.  They  require  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  volatile  salts  of 
ammonia,  which  must  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere  ;  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, the  carbonic  acid  partly,  and  the  ammoniacal  compounds  probably 
entirely,  by  means  of  the  roots.  The  greater  proportion  of  these  sub- 
stances which  are  brought  down  by  the  rain  are  also  evaporated  with 
the  water ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  presence  in  the  soil,  in  the  form  of 
day  and  humus,  of  media  to  convey  them  to  the  plant.  In  all  agricultural 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  soil,  the  entire  decision  turns  upon  the 
contents  of  clay  and  humus.      Some  of  the  best  wheat  soils  often  do  not 


*   Agrikulturchcmie.  2d  edition.     By  Krutzsch.  pp.  ?,  84. 
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contain  a  trace  of  kumua,  and  their  onlj  value  consists  in  the  quuililj 
of  cky  ihey  contain. 

TLere  is  a  prejudice  estant  among  some  people,  and  which  uiuiupi< 
ciouslj  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their  view  of  the  nutrition  of  pl>aU| 
and  that  is,  that  cultivated  plants  upon  prepared  soil  vegetate  t 
more  advantageous  circumstunces  than  plants  growing  wild.  The  fwt 
seems  to  be  dirtictly  the  contrary,  for  in  the  culture  of  the  land  n 
plants  are  placed  in  circumstances  so  directlj  opposed  to  the  nst 
circumstances  of  their  growtli,  that  we  have  to  employ  all  the  ari  <£ 
agriculture  for  obviating  their  injurious  action.  The  problem  rf- 
agriculture  consists  in  covering  a  given  area  with  plants  of  the  « 
species.  To  this  end  we  mast  first  destroy  the  whole  natural  v^etatiw 
of  the  soil  (uproot  the  soil),  and  as  much  as  pojjsjble  prevent  every  ne 
growth  upon  the  soiU  The  mechanical  processes  necessary  for  this  ai 
attended  with  injury  to  the  vegetation,  which  is  increased  by  our  ycsrlf 
carrying  away  as  tiorvest  those  products  which,  with  plants  grcnriiv 
wild,  would  remain  upon  the  soil,  The  working  up  of  the  soil,  ara 
allowing  it  to  lie  fallow,  acts  injuriously  by  enposing  it  to  the  action  o(' 
the  weather  and  desiccation  from  the  sun;  at  the  same  time, the decoa- 
posilion  of  the  substances  drawn  by  the  water  from  the  humna  is 
lerated ;  nnd,  lastly,  the  naked  and  loose  earth  is  exposed  to  the 
sLtnt  washing  of  the  rain.  Finally,  cultivated  plants  sustain  ii^tu^ 
from  the  fact,  that  the  soil  is  covered  with  a  species  for  which  it  is  not' 
naturally  adapted,  and  consequently  the  produce  is  never  eo  large  as  it, 
might  be. 

Very  different  are  the  results  the  nearer  the  cultnre  of  the  field  i 
proaches  that  of  the  garden.  In  this  case  the  cultivated  plants  havB 
strikingly  the  advantage  of  the  wild  plants  of  our  climate.  The  gaHea 
soil  is  distinguished  by  two  peculiarities  which  arise  out  of  the  action  of 
excessive  manuring.  First,  it  contains  all  the  inorganic  elements  in  lb* 
greatest  quantity  and  the  most  favourable  form  that  is  combined  witk 
easily  decomposable  organic  substances.  Secondly,  it  has.  on  account  <t 
the  quantity  of  humus  it  contains,  the  capacity  of  supplying  the  growinr 
plants  with  the  organic  elements  it  contains,  and  especially  r'-'^ 
water  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  constancy.  The  Utter  property  ensi 
a  luxuriant  vegetation;  whilst  the  former,  on  account  of  iis  favounngtlw 
chemical  processes  in  the  plant,  ensures  an  opulence  of  furin  which  ■■ 
quite  impossible  in  a  poorer  soil.  Indeed,  we  never  see  in  the  virgin 
soils  of  nature,  nor  in  our  fields,  the  rich  variety  of  forms  which  an, 
observed  in  our  gardens,  and  in  some  instances  the  action  of  the  ci^; 
cumatances  producing  these  varieties  is  so  permanent  that  they  van  b«^ 
propagated  by  seeds.  It  is  impossible  that  these  influences  should  lost' 
their  activity  even  where  they  are  formed  without  the  assistance  ufiiua. 
Thus,  wc  find  in  the  tropics,  where  the  conditions  fail  for  forming  igoad[ 
garden  soil,  that  there,  as  with  us,  wildernesses,  or  a  wearisome  mono* 
tonous  vegetation,  prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  where  i 
the  tropics  the  conditions  of  a  rich  garden  soil  prevail,  that  tbens  WB: 
have  the  greatest  profusion  of  forms  and  the  most  luxuriant  ve^iaiioa.! 
In  this  way  many  varieties  produced  in  the  course  of  centurins  may  b<^ 
come  permanent  forms,  whilst  the  forms  uf  a  less  favoured  climate  m^ 
be  only  the  residue  of  an  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the  earth :  ■* 
also  in  higUttr  latitudes,  even  at  the  poles,  the  peculiarities  uf  the  am 
conditions  which  are  now  only  found   under  I 
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The  power  possessed  by  the  soil  of  becoming  heated  by  the  sun  exerts 
as  much  influence  on  the  health  of  the  plant  as  its  power  of  retaining 
gases  and  vapour.  The  warmth  of  the  soil  acts  upon  plants  entirely 
independently  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  frequently  requires  to 
be  much  higher,  in  order  that  plants  may  flourish.  Unfortunately,  on 
this  subject  we  have  but  few  observations,  and  these  principally  relate 
to  our  hothouses  and  tropical  districts. 

The  following  Table  gives  an  approximation  to  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  borne  by  plants  without  injury :  — 


Place. 

Temperature  of 
Soil :  Centlgrades. 

Remarks. 

ObMrrer. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope  . 
Egypt     . 
In  the  Tropics 
France  . 
Lantao  (China) 

70-5 

56  00—62-25 

52-25—56-7 

47-75—50 

45  00 

In  the  Soil  of  a  Garden 
Water  in  Rice-Fieldfl 

J.  Herschell. 

Edwards  and  Collin. 

Humboldt. 

Arago. 

Meyen. 

The  following  interesting  Table  I  have  taken  from  Schiibler.  The 
columns  A.  relate  to  observations  made  by  Schiibler  in  his  own  garden 
at  Tubingen,  1010  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  southern 
aspect,  and  at  mid-day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 
The  columns  B.  give  the  average  of  daily  observations  made  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Gent  in  1796,  1252  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 


A. 

B. 

AvBiuoB  Tbmpbratobe. 

ATBBAOB  TBMPBBATXntB. 

MoDtht. 

Surface  of 

Air  in 

Surface  of 

3"  under 

4'  under 

Air  In 

the  Earth. 

the  Shade. 

the  Earth. 

the  Earth. 

the  Earth. 

the  Shade. 

January 

+     9-8 

—    3-3 

+     4'89 

+    2-88 

+     3-28 

+    2-73 

February 

+  24-1 

+    49 

+    6-10 

+    3-46 

+    2-92 

+    2-17 

March 

+  300 

+    6-5 

+    9-42 

+    4-97 

+    2-72 

+    2-71 

AprU    . 
IM^y     . 

+  39-8 

+  13-2 

+  20  85 

+  12-75 

+    7-25 

+    807 

+  44-1 

+  15-7 

+  21-38 

+  14-40 

+  10-05 

+  10-59 

June    . 

+  47-9 

+  19-2 

+  25-48 

+  18-49 

+  13-11 

+  12-85 

July     . 

+  50-8 

+  21-9 

+  27-30 

+  18-37 

+  14-59 

+  13-86 

August 

+  43-6 

+  16  4 

+  28-44 

+  19-95 

+  16-27 

+  1501 

September    . 

+  39-0 

+  16-0 

+  22-55 

+  16-98 

+  15-16 

+  13-49 

October 

+  21-7 

+    4-8 

+  12-36 

+    9-93 

+  11-90 

+    8-81 

November 

+  18-1 

+    3-6 

+    6-79 

+    5-18 

+    7-51 

+    4-23 

December 

+  12-1 

+    1-6 

+    1-44 

+    0-57 

+    309 

+    0-03 

Mean 

+  31-75 

+  10-04 

+  15-58 

+  10-58 

+    9-03 

+    7-87* 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1828,  a  thermometer  in  the  soil  during  a  west 
wind  rose  to  the  temperature  54°  R.,  whilst  that  of  the  air  was  20-5°. 

This  condition  of  the  earth  must  influence  plants  according  to  their 
specific  nature,  and  produce  many  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of 
plants  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.     The  limitation  of  plants  to  a  larger 

*  The  temperatures  here  arc  apparently  marked  accorduig  to  Reaumur's  scale. — Trans. 

L   L 
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«r  aaaAer  ^fltrict  anr  ipeqmemidj  ka^e  Ha  origin  in  the  facilitj  with 
vhich  ^kt  sofl  wmj  he  keated.  A  weD-knoim  expressioii  amongst 
gardeners  aad  iarmtn  far  a  certain  injinioiis  pecaliaritj  of  the  soil  is 
^eold'  (^'kahgTUB^'^l.  Hie  eolonr  of  the  earth  has  a  considerable 
mAmemce  em  its  pover  of  abaorbbi^  heat.  In  Graziosa,  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands^  Humboldt  foaad  doae  together  some  basaltic  sands, 
vfaich  were  cxAoared  white  and  black  ;  whilst  the  first  had  a  temperature 
of  40^  C^  the  last  reached  S4^  €L  In  the  experiments  of  Schubler, 
a  mixtme  of  varioas  kinds  of  earth,  in  an  atmosphere  oi  20°  R.,  when 
eoTcred  with  a  white  snrfiicey  afibtded  a  temperature  of  from  33° 
to  Si-S""  R.,  and  when  with  a  black  one,  from  39-1''  to  41''  R  The 
same  earths  in  their  vanons  natnral  ocJoons,  whilst  in  a  dry  state, 
Taried  in  temperature  finom  28-1°  to  31-8°  R^  and  in  a  moist  state, 
hxsm  34-1°  to  37*9^  R.  FVom  these  experiments  it  would  appear  that 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  sofl  has  but  an  extrondy  small  influence 
npoo  its  powo*  of  absorbing  heaL  As  the  dark  colour  of  the  soil  almost 
entirdy  depends  upon  the  mixture  of  organic  matter,  so  we  can  see  that 
the  humus  may  thus  exert  an  important  influence  on  v^etation,  without 
affording  plants  any  <^  their  nutriment.  When  we  put  together  all  the 
foregoing  facts,  in  relation  to  hnmos,  with  this  one,  we  can  explain  the 
strikingly  favourable  results  of  the  action  of  humus,  without  in  any 
manner  regarding  it  as  a  nourishing  substance. 

§  203.  n.  Heat,  light,  and  electricity  must  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  asamiIati<Hi  of  the  absorbed  nutritiye  matters. 
Without  heat  and  light  none  of  the  important  chemical  processes 
in  the  plant  can  go  on.  A  similar  statement  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  concerning  electricity ;  we  are  here,  however,  without  posi- 
tive proof  from  experiment. 

Heat  has  been  already  spoken  of;  and  in  reference  to  light,  only 
matters  of  fact  should  be  spoken  of,  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
is  impossible,  since  we  are  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  light,  or  rather 
of  the  source  from  whence  light  proceeds  —  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
chemical  effects  of  the  sunbeams  on  inorganic  matter  is  seen  in  the 
decomposition  and  combination  of  various  elements,  affording  evidence 
of  a  powerful  agency,  which  can  least  of  all  be  doubted  in  the  organised 
world,  where  isomerism,  polymerism,  and  similar  relations,  make  the 
transition  of  one  combination  into  another  dependant  on  the  slightest 
collision.  The  facts  are  too  evident,  and  too  generally  known,  for  any 
doubt  to  be  raised.  The  pale  watery  appearance  which  darkness  pro- 
duces in  plants,  and  the  quickness  with  which  they  become  green  by  the 
operation  of  light*;  the  great  difference  in  the  matter  which  is  formed 
in  the  plant  during  the  presence  or  absence  of  light,  as  seen  in  the  cauli- 
flower, endive,  and  other  cultivated  plants,  are  well-known  facts.  In 
following  the  analysis  of  the  general  appearances  into  separate  chemical 
operations  we  are  not  always  very  fortunate,  and  this  is  because  we  have 
been  satisfied  with  guessing  at  random  instead  of  observing  and  investiga- 
ting.    Until  recently,  it  was  generally  allowed  that  chlorophyll  was  a  sub- 

*  During  this  summer  I  allowed  some  Oats  to  germinate  under  a  vessel  of  sine  till 
the  buds  were  four  inches  long,  when  they  appeared  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Thej 
were  then  cut  down,  carefully  washed,  dried  in  blotting-paper,  and  then  placed  iipoo 
'^hite  paper  to   be  further  dried  in  the  sun.      In  six  hours  the  plants  were  alioost 

ffectly  dried,  but  they  had  all  become  of  a  green  colour. 
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BtBHce  rich  in  carbon,  and  that  the  process  of  becomiDggre«n  was  an  active 
deoxidation,  or  Using  of  the  carbon.  The  first  who  investigated  this  sub- 
ject was  Malder ;  he  at  once  came  to  the  concliision  tliat  chlorophyU  waa 
a  substance  analogous  to  indigo,  was  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  that  tlie  process 
of  greening  depends  on  an  oxidating  influence.  He  also  discovered  that 
the  changes  of  augar,  gum,  starch,  8tc.  into  wax  and  fatty  matters  in 
the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants,  furnisli  the  oxygen  for  this  oxidation. 
We  find,  therefore,  chlorophyll  conibined  with  fatty  and  wasy  matters. 
It  is  equally  well-known,  since  De  Saussure's  experiments,  that  the 
fixing  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  excretion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  plant 
are  dependant  on  the  influence  of  light. 

I  will  call  attention  here  to  one  point  more,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  enthusiasts  about  vital  power,  as  I  am 
persuaded  that  chemistry  will  not  long  leave  the  question  unexplained. 
Throughout  the  vegetable  world  we  find  the  development  of  colours 
depending  on  the  action  of  light,  and  still,  with  few  exceptions  (perhaps 
indigo  and  some  resinous  colouring  matters),  the  colouring  matter  of  plants, 
after  having  been  once  developed,  fades  on  being  continuously  exposed 
to  strong  light,  especially  if  the  colouring  matter  be  separated  from  the 
entire  plant.  Thus  chlorophyll  and  many  of  the  colouring  matters  most 
intense  in  colour,  chiefly  reda  and  blues,  instantly  fade  on  being  exposed 
to  the  light,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the  plant 

Of  tlie  influence  of  electricity  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  as  yet  we 
know  nothing. 


^H  V.  Motion  of  tlie  Sap  through  Ptantg. 

%  S04.  All  pkntB,  from  moefies  upwards,  distribute  the  absorbed 
fluid,  by  endosmoBis  from  cell  to  cell,  through  the  whole  plant. 
Where  there  is  the  greatest  evaporation,  there  ia  the  greatest  con- 
ceDtration  of  sap ;  where  there  is  the  greatest  activity,  through 
perhaps  the  change  of  thinner  into  thicker  matter,  there  is  the 
greatest  cndosmotic  power.  Hence  the  greatest  stream  of  sap  is 
directed  to  the  green  parts  aud  the  buds.  This  distribution  or 
absorption  b  unifonn  in  all  tropical  plants  which  vegetate  con- 
tinuously. With  plants  of  other  climates  it  varies  periodically, 
according  to  the  season.  A  point  of  time  at  length  occurs  when, 
in  consequence  of  meteorological  changes,  the  chemical  activity  and 
evaporation,  as  also  the  distribution  and  absoi-ption  of  fluids,  is 
almost  entirely  suspended.  On  the  approach  of  a  genial  season 
tKey  are  agun  active.  In  what  way  the  chemical  activity,  exhala- 
tion, and  consequently  absorption,  ia  put  in  motion,  in  the  torrid 
zone  at  the  approach  of  rain,  in  the  temperate  zone  at  the  approach 
of  spring,  is  yet  unknown  to  us.  Yet  in  the  temperate  zone  heat, 
and  in  the  torrid  zone  moisture,  appear  to  have  the  greatest  share 
in  the  process.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  are  the 
two  principal  conditions  of  the  chemical  processes.  Even  the 
phenomena  of  their  renewal  of  vital  activity  are  only  known  to  lie 
superficially.  We  only  know  thus  much,  that  a  great  qiinntity 
of  fluid  is  drawn  up  with  great  power,  that  the  starch  already 
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existing  m  the  plant  is  clianged  into  sugar  and  gu 
that  change  the  development  of  the  new  leaves  and  budl^lHIl 
\>]ac&.  In  perennial  dicotyledonous  trees,  it  is  followed  by  the 
formation  of  the  new  yearly  rings.  How  the  single  cells  assiuiilute 
their  own  sap,  is  only  very  generally  determined  in  each  species  of 
plants:  in  the  light,  they  form  much  mucus, chlorophyll, and  bitter 
extractive  (tannic  acid);  excluded  from  light,  more  gum,  Btarch* 
and  sugar.  Definite  compounds,  according  to  the  specific  variety 
of  the  cells,  and  always  as  simple  matters  (volatile  oils,  fixed  oil^, 
gum,  and  jelly),  are  discharged  into  the  intercellular  patisages, 
and  form  the  very  different  kinds  of  milky  juice  seen  in  the  milk- 
passages  and  milk-vessels.  The  process  of  this  inward  excretion  iB 
yet  unknown. 

Lastly,  the  following  fact  must  be  noticed:  —  All  the  fluids  in 
particular  cells  (as  in  the  pith  and  spiral  vessels)  are  withdrawn,  or 
the  cells  (as  parent  cells),  or  masses  of  cells  (as  those  of  the  ovule), 
are  through  chemical  processes  dissolved,  and  this  ilnid  !s  absorbed 
into  the  general  masses  of  sap.  This  process,  which  is  jet  entirely 
unexplained,  is  called  Resorptioii. 

In  Vegetable  Physiology  no  part  of  the  science  is  so  much  in  its 
infancy  as  tlie  study  of  tlie  motion  of  the  sap,  because  of  the  aimlesa 
and  unsuitable  eipcriinenta  and  analogies  with  which  unhappy  caprict 
has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  scieuce  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The 
oldest  unprejudiced  observers,  Malpiglii,  Grew,  8ic.,  furnished  with  tfaa 
necessary  physical  knowledge,  observed  that  the  spiral  and  porous  vessek 
only  contained  air,  and  named  the  former  Irarhete.  Then  came,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  Magnol,  with  the  unlucky  idea  of  putting 
parts  of  plants  which  had  been  tut  off  into  coloured  fluids,  and  there> 
from  drawing  conclusions.  That  parts  of  plants  which  have  btien  cut 
off  take  up  fluid  in  their  spiral  and  porous  vessels,  was  made  the  founda- 
tiou  for  all  tlte  idle  theories  tbat  have  been  broached  concerning  the 
circulation  of  tiie  sap  in  plants,  and  for  the  false  analogies  propoeed 
between  thetn  and  the  higher  animals.  This  resulted  in  the  drawing  up 
of  a  complete  account  of  the  motion  of  the  sap,  which  had  nu  foundatioD 
but  in  the  imagination  of  its  authors.  The  crude  sap  was  conveyed  by 
the  woody  bundles  up  into  the  leaves,  where  it  was  assimilated,  and  from 
thence  was  carried  dowuwards  into  the  bark,  iu  order  that  ihe  camhiuiB 
might  be  separated,  and  the  elongation  of  the  roots  effected.  It  ii 
gj'ievous  to  puss  through  the  history  and  literature  of  the  science,  and  la 
see  with  wtiat  nonsensical  absurdity  men  spun  in  their  heads  fancier 
which  they  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  actual  facts.  The  greater  part 
of  this  error  depends  on  an  almost  entire  neglect  of  fundumenul 
microscopic  investigation.  But  in  recent  times,  with  improved  iostni- 
ments  aud  methods  of  investigation,  prejudice  is  decreasing,  and  our 
efforts  are  encouraged  and  not  overpowered.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  kind  is  Treviranus :  in  his  chapter  on  the  veasels  be 
says,  most  justly,  "I  have  never,  on  examining  the  vessels  immediately 
after  their  separation  from  the  woody  bundles,  perceived  in  them  any 
thing  but  air."  He  next  gives  the  accuia^tc  observations  of  others, 
the  striking  testimony  of  Bernhardi  and  Bischoff,  to  the  same  facti: 
he  appenls  to  the  evidence  of  those  whose  only  wish  is  to  iuveatigale 

itiously.      When  speaking  of  the  motion  of   the  sap   be,    however. 
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almost  entirely  forgets  the  result  of  hia  own  observations,  anii  speaks 
of  it  as  taking  place  in  the  vessels,  as  if  it  were  uunecessarj  to  bring 
forward  proof  of  tlie  fact.  Link*  evidently  intends  to  bring  forward 
some  testimony  which  will  be  found  nearly  approaching  to  the  truth, 
but  he  twice  clmnges  his  views  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the 
vessels ;  I  think,  however,  that  he  puts  forth  his  views  witliout  having 
studied  the  subject  sufficiently.  A  very  clever  observer,  who  bestowed 
eight  days  in  the  summer  upon  two  hundred  plants,  in  oi'der  to  inquire 
into  this  subject  completely,  convinced  himself  of  the  fact,  that  plants 
in  their  perfectly  formed  spiral  and  porous  vessels  contain  air  only; 
therefore,  when  quickly  brought  undyr  water  and  examined,  they 
always  appear  dark.  This  holds  goud  of  our  annual  and  perennial 
plants,  and  of  the  tropical  ones,  at  least  in  our  hothouses.  The  repe- 
tition of  these  experiments  will  convince  every  one,  that  no  change 
of  seasons,  or  time  of  day,  brings  about  any  alteration  in  this  fact, 
except  perhaps  in  some  perennial  dicotyledonous  trees  of  our  own 
climate  during  some  weeks  of  the  spring,  and  under  especial  and 
unnatural  circumstances.  Sliould  this  faut  be  once  fully  established, 
there  is  no  further  place  for  what  the  botanists  in  general  say  about 
the  motion  of  sap,  and  a  new  course  must  be  sought  out.  In  what 
follows  I  divide  the  subject  into  two  parts ;  first,  the  question  con- 
cerning tlie  absorption  of  the  sap ;  and,  secondly,  the  course  which  the 
sap  takes  through  the  plant. 

On  the  subject  of  the  absorption  of  the  sap,  people  have  used  the 
unmeaning  phrases,  vital  activity  of  the  plant,  vital  attraction  of  the 
aap  through  the  vessels,  &c.  Dutrochet  first  noticed  the  phenomenon  of 
endosmosia,  which  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  matter;  no  other 
explanation  lias  at  present  been  given.  The  conditions  of  the  existence 
of  endosmosis,  namely,  a  fluid  containing  in  solution  gum,  sugar,  or 
albuminous  (mucous)  substances,  separated  from  the  water  of  the  soil, 
impregnated  with  small  particles  of  foreign  substances,  by  membranes 
easily  penetrated,  are  fotmd  to  exist  in  all  plants;  so  that,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  force  with  which  the  sop  rises  in  the  plant,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  carefully  the  process  of  tlie  enJosraosis.  A  solution  of  sugar 
of  1140  sp.  gr.,  according  to  Dutrochet,  caused  the  quicksilver  in  an 
endosmotic  oppai'atus,  during  two  days,  to  rise  46''  9'",  exhibiting  a 
pressure  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
all  the  experiments  of  Hales,  Iileyen,  Mirbel,  8(c.  on  the  vine,  the  quick> 
silver  never  rose  in  so  short  a  time  above  15".  If  it  even  be  allowed 
that  the  sap  ascends  in  the  vessels  as  continuous  tubes,  there  yet  remains 
a  superabundance  of  power  for  the  endosmosc.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  cose,  and  the  endosmotic  action  is  only  exerted  from  cell  to  celL 
In  this  manner  the  pressure  of  tlie  fluid  above  upon  the  universally  dif- 
fused endosmotic  membranes  is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  not  probable  that  its  collective  eSect  is  thereby  increased  : 
but  on  this  subject  we  have  no  experiments.  There  is  here,  however, 
a  great  range  of  problems  to  solve,  as,  besides  the  various  endosmotic 
experiments  in  relation  to  the  action  of  different  kinds  of  endosmosis 
one  opon  another,  there  is  the  considerntion  of  its  efiects  observed  is 
living  plants,  especially  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  cells,  their 
speciUc  gravity,  their  elementary  constitution  at  diflerent  heights  in  the 
plant,  &c.     All  this  occurs  in  the  riung  of  the  spring  sap  in  the  trees  of 


1  Arcbiv,  1S4I, 
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our  climate.  At  all  other  aeaaona^  and  in  other  plants,  endosmosis  is 
assisted  by  evaporation  through  the  leaves,  and  it  is  verj  probable  that  the 
passage  of  sap  at  these  seasons  of  evaporation  is  stronger  and  quicker 
than  that  in  the  spring.  Although  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  jet 
useful  observations  fail  us.  With  r^ard  to  tropical  plants,  cultivi^ed 
artificially  in  hothouses,  they  do  not  offer  information  of  a  kind  that  can 
be  safely  relied  on.  Many  twining  plants  of  the  tropics,  when  cot 
through,  allow  much  sap  to  exude,  and  Meyen  therefore  thinks  that  thej 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  our  forest  trees  in  the  spring. 
I  think  that  such  an  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  I  wish  that  our 
governments,  instead  of  sending  out  mere  collectors  of  species,  would 
send  out  some  with  the  necessary  authority  and  proper  instrumoits 
into  those  countries  where  these  phenomena  are  to  be  observed. 

The  second  question  is  concerning  the  course  of  the  sap  in  plants. 
The  facts  are  as  follow : — The  so-<»lled  vessels  in  most  plants  never 
convey  sap ;  and  with  others  it  is  probable  that  they  convey  it  only 
during  a  few  weeks  while  the  new  buds  are  forming :  where  the  greatest 
consumption  of  sap  is  going  on,  the  vessels  of  the  part  are  not  found  to 
contain  it.  In  many  important  organs,  where  the  vital  processes  of 
vegetation  go  on,  and  formative  energy  is  present,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  stamens  and  ovules,  there  are  scarcely  any  vessels :  large  masses  of 
parenchyma,  in  which  thousands  of  cells  lie  close  together,  actively 
vegetating,  contain  no  vessels :  five  great  families  of  plants,  namely, 
A^sdy  Lichens,  Fungi,  Mosses,  and  Liverworts,  have  no  trace  of  vessels ; 
and  amoDgst  other  plants  several  species  have  no  vessels.  After  such 
premises,  uuprejudiced  observers  will  hardly  assume  the  motion  of  the 
sap  through  the  vessels,  or  draw  conclusions  upcm  such  a  presumption. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  most  cases  the  nutritive  fluid  which 
the  single  cells  need,  must  be  taken  up  from  other  cells  ;  and  it  is  super- 
fluous to  imagine  another  mode  of  conduct  of  the  sap  for  less  frequent 
and  less  important  cases.  On  the  significance  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
bundles  of  vessels,  1  have  before  spoken  (§  34.);  and  the  conditions 
which  they  present,  their  origin  and  their  form,  appear  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  are  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  a  living  movement  of  the 
sap  in  a  fixed  direction.  Where  there  is  a  considerable  formative  pro- 
cess and  great  chemical  activity  exhibited,  the  circumstances  of  a 
stronger  endosmosis  exist,  and  a  greater  stream  of  sap  is  afforded.  This 
stream  of  sap  acts  upon  the  cells  through  which  it  passes  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  cell-life.  The  cells  become  changed  into  lengthened  cells  and 
vessels,  and  thus  far  allow  the  passing  of  the  sap.  For  this  reason  vas- 
cular bundles  are  seen  near  every  bud,  and  especially  the  most  active 
developing  terminal  bud,  and  also  near  each  developing  leaf,  &c  Where 
chemical  activity  is  feeble  there  is  no  such  active  passage  of  sap,  which 
shows  that  it  exercises  an  important  transforming  influence  in  the  cells. 
The  originating  cause  at  work  in  this  case  is  the  attractive  power  of  the 
mixing  heterogeneous  fluids ;  but  the  possibility  of  the  motion  lies  in  the 
universal  property  of  vegetable  membrane  of  allowing  fluids  to  pass,  — 
the  capacity  of  imbibition  (§  39.).  I  have  already  given,  in  my  treatise  on 
the  Cacti,  my  views  of  this  subject,  and  remarked  that  we  need  not  seek 
any  further  explanation  of  how  the  fluid  passes  through  the  membranes, 
but  rather  why,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  held  back.  The  reason  thereof  is 
partly  that  one;  side  of  the  membrane  is  in  contact  with  air  which  cannot 
escape,  and  which  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  fluids  contained  in  it,  and 
partly  that  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  membrane  fluids  which  will  not 
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niiDgtc;  as  oil  or  real n  on  the  one  side,  which  will  not  mingle  with  watery 
fluids  tiiut  may  be  on  the  other.  Liuk  (Wiegmann'a  Archiv,  1841)  saya, 
in  reference  to  my  view  of  the  subieet,  "  Tliat  aa  the  inanimate  mem- 
branes of  plants  resist  absorption,  as  we  daily  see,  so  it  ia  plain  that  ttiis 
property  was  originally  possesaed  by  the  living  membrane."  This  con- 
clusion was  at  least  rash,  for  we  know  from  chemiatiy  that  there  are 
many  substances  that  were  once  held  dissolved  in  water,  but  which, 
when  the  moisture  evaporates,  will  not  dissolve  again  ;  so  may  a  mem- 
brane which,  when  living,  was  permeable  to  fluid,  lose  that  power  when 
entirely  dried.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Link  did  not  pursue  his 
investigations;  aa  he  had  daily  opportunities  of  doing  so,  he  might  hare 
rendered  important  service  to  artilicera  in  wood,  who  derive  from  che- 
mistry their  artificial  varnishes  and  paints,  by  which  they  prevent  the 
entrance  of  water  into  wood.  I  daily  see  that  wood.  Linen,  paper,  &c 
are  penetrated  through  and  through  by  fluids,  that  washed  boards  are 
wet  to  a  considerable  depth,  that  wooden  vessels  standing  in  water  are 
penetrated  by  the  fluid  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  that  the  boat-maker 
reckons  on  a  certain  loss  in  sunken  wood,  because,  when  saturated  with 
water,  it  will  lose  all  the  air  which,  when  swimming,  it  contained; 
hence,  also,  thick  wood  is  longer  in  being  saturated,  because  the  air  in 
the  cells  is  longer  escaping :  this  is  daily  esperience.  By  aeienti^ 
investigation  we  learn  that  vegetable  membranes  are  as  serviceable  for 
endosmutic  experiments  as  animal ;  that  tlie  atarch  in  the  cells  of  a  slioe 
of  potato  kept  for  a  week  is  coloured  by  iodine,  as  in  the  fresh  potato ; 
that  if  old  dead  wood,  pith,  c<itton,  fcc.  be  observed  through  a  microscope, 
all  the  cells  are  filled  with  air,  but  aa  soon  ob  a  drop  of  water  is  dropped 
upon  them  the  air  will  be  absorbed  and  the  water  till  the  cells.  In  short, 
the  living  and  dead  membranes  show  no  diflerence  :  the  former,  becausa 
naturally  containing  more  fluid,  will  absorb  more  quickly  than  the  latter, 
which  are  entirely  dry,  and  must  be  wetted  before  they  absorb.  All 
this  Link  might  have  known,  and  should  have  known,  when  he  wrote 
upon  the  subject. 

Yet  with  all  this  we  have  no  evideDt  movement  of  the  sap  in  the 
plant.  The  watery  sap  in  the  cells  is  ecarcely  at  all  compressible;  the 
cell-walb  are  so  little  elastic,  that  in  the  coherence  of  the  entire  plant 
they  appear  almost  as  flxed ;  espunsion  and  contraction  is  so  slight,  that 
no  observation  gives  ua  any  intimation  of  it.  It  ia  quite  different  in 
animals,  where,  in  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  vesaels  and  the  mo- 
tility of  the  contiguous  soft  parts,  the  conditions  are  aflbrded  of  locally 
or  generally  emptying  or  filling  them.  Fluid  cannot,  therefore,  enter  a 
cell  (and  consequently  a  plant)  before  room  has  been  made  for  it  by  the 
escape  of  the  fluid  before  contained  in  it.  As,  however,  all  cells  ore 
filled  with  fluid,  evaporation  alone  can  empty  them.  In  the  most  im- 
portant seiiae,  therefore,  is  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  plants,  as  well  aa  its 
presence,  quantity,  and  direction,  entirely  dependant  on  evaporation. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  sap  flows  in  the  direction  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  evaporation,  which  ia  constantly  to  the  leavea  and  youngest 
ports.  The  motion  of  the  sap,  therefore,  must  be  strongest  where  the 
plant  boa  most  evaporating  organs :  it  is  atrongeat  in  summer,  because 
there  is  most  evaporation ;  weakest  in  winter,  because  there  is  least 
Together  with  evaporation  is  another  condition  (chemical  change),  which 
is,  however,  but  imperfectly  esplained.  By  the  change  of  the  sap  into 
solid  or  fluid  compounds,  the  apeciflc  gravity  will  be  generally  increased  ; 
and  by  the  diminution  of  volume  room  is  mode  for  the  enlrnnce  of  more 
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fluid.  If,  however,  we  observe  the  processes  going  forward  at  any  par- 
ticuUr  instant  during  the  whole  time  of  vegetation,  it  will  be  easily  seen 
how  inconsiderable  is  the  chemical  process  in  the  plant  in  comparison 
with  the  strong  evaporation  which  is  constantly  carried  forward.  Eva- 
poration assists  cndosmosis  by  means  of  suction.  Little  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  botanists  respecting  this  important  question,  because  it  is  much 
easier  to  dream  about  a  system  at  random  than  to  observe,  investigate, 
and  experiment. 

To  the  mind  of  a  correct  observer  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fluid 
ia  not  distributed  regularly  and  Dormally  through  the  vessels.  A  stand- 
ing fact  yet  remains,  which  has  puzzled  most  incorrect  observers,  namely, 
the  spring  sap.  Most  obser\'ations  concerning  the  motion  of  the  sap 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  spring  on  the  grape-vine,  and  observera 
have  pursued  these  experiments  without  considering  plants  in  general. 
This  is  a  perverted  way  of  making  observations.  1  am  almost  per- 
suaded it  will  shortly  be  discovered  that  the  spring  sap,  in  the  commonly 
received  sense  of  the  term,  does  not  exist  at  all  In  the  mean  time 
I  would  moke  the  following  observations: — It  is  generally  known  that 
if  the  branches  of  different  woody  plants,  as  Vines,  Birches,  Forest 
Beeches,  &c.  are  cut,  or  if  their  etems  are  pierced  in  the  spring,  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  escapes  from  the  part  with  a  power  which  coiresponds, 
as  in  the  vine,  to  the-preasure  of  more  than  two  atmospheres.  If  the  sap 
flows  in  a  continuous  stream,  such  a  pressure  (at  least  in  vines  whose  oM 
stems  have  vessels  sometimes  0'3  m.  m.  (millimetre*)  in  diameter)  must 
cause  it  to  spirt  out  in  a  stream,  which  it  never  docs  ;  and  this  fact  ii  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  niotionof  the  sap  in  vessels.  In  the  next 
place,  the  question  is  certainly  to  be  answered, — Can  we  draw  a  gener&l 
conclusion  from  the  injured  plant  to  the  uninjured  vegetating  normal 
one?  Plants  which  are  not  cut  in  the  spring,  as  vines,  never  allow  a 
drop  of  fluid  to  escape ;  they  cover  themselves  with  leaves  neither  earlier 
nor  later  than  those  which  are  cut, — as  1  this  year  observed,  and  as  has 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Daumann,  a  botanical  gardener  of  great  experience. 
A  vine-branch  which  measured  OOII  m.  (metre*)  in  diameter,  and  ex- 
tended in  length  along  the  ground  1'446  m.,  with  an  almost  horizontal  ele- 
vation from  the  soil  of  about  0-2  m,  delivered  between  1 1  a.m.  of  the  25ih 
of  Aprilt,  and  5  pm  of  the  2d  nf  May,  4550  C.  Cent,  (cubic  centimelTB*) 
of  sap  ;  therefore  for  the  hour  30-33  CC.  It  was  united  with  a  glass  lube 
by  an  India-rubber  band,  which  was  fastened  into  an  alembic  by  a  cork  ; 
another  tube,  drawn  out  fine  at  bath  ends,  also  went  through  the  cork,  anil 
by  this  means  possibly  served  tolessen  the  evaporation  without  making  the 
escape  of  the  air  from  the  alembic  impossible.  With  another  branch  B. 
(2'396  m.  long  and  0-10  m.  thick,  with  a  similar  direction),  I  tied  up  the 
alembic  with  only  nn  India-rubber  gutter,  somewhat  open  above,  so  that 
the  air  had  free  entrance  to  the  cut  surface.  This  branch  gave  out, 
during  the  tirst  six  hours,  less  sap  than  the  other,  and  ceased  to  bleed 
much  earlier.  In  the  whole,  I  received  from  it  3220  CC-,  therefore  for 
the  hour  21  '406  CC.  of  sap.  That  so  great  a  stream  of  Hap  cannot  have 
place  in  the  uncut  and  naturally  growing  plant,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  mass  of  fluid  can  in  no  way  escape  through  the  dry  and  air-GUed 
bark.     I  must  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  tho 
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presence  of  sap  in  ihe  vcsseU  afcut  and  bleeding  brandies;  but  granting 
they  contain  sap  I'nr  a  short  time,  yet,  fls  it  appeared  to  the  latest  and 
Btrictest  observer,  E,  Briike  (Poggendortf 'b  Ann.  1844),  tlie  sap  paesea 
only  passively  out  of  the  neighbouring  cells  into  the  vessels.  But  can  it 
be  thus  in  the  uninjured  plant  ?  I  tbink  not ;  for  before  the  aap  begins 
to  ascend  all  the  vessels  are  filled  with  air.  What  becomes  of  the  air? 
Briike  says  it  escapes  or  is  absorbed.  Does  it  escape  through  the  cica- 
trices of  the  leaves  ?  But  the  cicatrices  do  not  bleed  ;  and  it  seems  more 
than  improbable  that  they  should  allow  of  an  escape  of  air,  for  under  a 
pressure  of  2k  atmospheres  they  resist  the  escape  of  a  fluid  of  the 
density  of  distilled  water.  That  it  is  aljsorbed,  is  not  less  improbable. 
The  air  in  vessels  is  rich  in  oxygen  (Bischoff ).  In  the  Vine  (not  in- 
cluding the  pith,  which  is  filled  with  air)  it  is  certain  that  the  volume  of 
vessels  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  fluid  in  the  celts.  Pure  water  absorbed 
only  6'o  vol.  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  of  nitrogen  4'2  vol,  per  cent. ;  fluids  1 
which  bold  in  solution  sugar,  gum,  &c,  yet  smaller  quantities  (Suusaure).  j 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  air  contained  in  some  vessels  caa 
be  absorbed  by  the  fluids  contained  in  others.  By  the  most  careful 
observation,  I  have  found  uncut  vines  to  contain  only  air  in  their  vessels. 
I  believe  that  1  have  now  made  it  out  to  be  at  least  probable,  if  not 
entirely  proved,  that  the  effects  produced  upon  plants  that  have  been  cut 
or  pierced  in  the  spring  are  only  pathological  phenomena,  and  that  con- 
clasions  from  them  cannot  be  drawn  for  uninjured  vegetating  plants: 
this,  at  least,  appears  to  me,  at  all  events  after  what  has  gone  before,  to 
be  very  near  the  truth.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  may  not  exist  any 
other  than  a  rapid  stream  of  spring  sap  in  the  uninjured  ]>lant,  but  it  ia 
certainly  much  more  inconsiderable  than  the  summer  sM-eam.  A  mid- 
dling-sized sun-flower  receives  doily  more  than  a  pouud  of  water  (Hales). 
Its  leaves  have  not  certainly  half  the  superficies  which  the  leaves  of  the 
vine-branch  had,  on  which  I  made  my  experiment  in  the  summer.  These 
branches  gave  out  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  bleeding, 
almost  1 89-48  CC,  therefore  about  0'508  lb.  Now  in  summer,  according 
to  all  correct  observers,  the  vessels  are  lilled  with  air,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  stream  of  sap  is  doubly  stronger  than  when  the  cut  vesscb  are 
bleeding  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  every  possible  condition  of  a 
normal  motion  of  the  sap  in  the  vessub  fails.  Tlie  phenomenon  of  the 
assumed  spring  sop  has  misled  observera. 

The  power  with  which,  according  to  Hales  and  others,  the  fluid  is 
poured  from  the  cut  branch  exists  also  in  Ihe  uninjured  plant  only  as  aa 
endosmotic  expansion  of  the  extremity  of  the  root,  and  is  very  probably 
greater  in  the  spring  than  in  the  summer,  because  in  the  summer  the  sap 
in  the  cells  is  less  concentrated,  and  contains  less  of  the  fluids  of  the  soil, 
and  plants  at  that  season  vary  more  in  density  than  in  the  spring.  If  the 
stream  of  sap  is  more  considerable  in  the  summer  than  at  otlier  times  of 
the  year,  the  cause  is  that  the  evaporation  is  then  larger  in  amount,  thus 
creating  apace  for  the  stream,  and  then  absorbing  it. 

Now,  after  these  preliminary  observations,  we  must  keep  the  following 
points  in  view:— 

1.  That  as  no  vessels  with  continuous  tubes  exist  in  the  plant,  for 
absorbing  and  conveying  fluid,  so  the  possibility  of  the  motion  of  the  sap 
rests  on  the  penetrability  of  the  cellular  membranes  by  fluids. 

2.  The  moving  power  which  effects  the  entrance  of  the  sap  into  the 
plant,  and  into  each  single  cell,  is  endosmosis,  assisted  by  absorption  in 
consequence  of  evaporation. 
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3.  The  principle  of  the  activity  of  the  sap-stream  in  plants  is  principtUr 
found  ill  evaporniion,  and  perhaps,  in  a  alight  degree,  in  the  chemicu 
pi-ocesaes,  through  which  a  voluminous  fluid  is  reduced  to  n  smiLlkt 
quautity  of  solid  malter. 

4.  ETaporatioD  and  the  chemical  process  often  determine  the  direotioa 
of  the  eap-Btream.  New  fluid  is  drawn  up  only  into  those  parts  where  tta 
already  existing  fluids  eraporate,  or  are  subject  to  chemicikl  changM. 

5.  There  is  do  rea^n  for  supposing  ibat  there  is  a  returning  etivam  of 
sap,  since  cells  that  are  already  full  can  receive  no  more. 

6.  A  stream  of  asp  passes  from  the  absorbing  cells  to  those  where  the 
greatest  chemical  ac^vity  and  tlie  grenteat  evaporation  is  going  on,  aad 
both  of  these  are  found  united  together  in  the  youngest  and  extreme  poiolt 
of  most  Pkanerogamia. 

7.  Annual  pUnts  wither  from  below  upwards ;  perennial  [danls  at 
our  climate,  in  the  chemical  inactivity  of  winter,  die  ulso  lirst  from  below  i 
the  motion  of  the  eap  of  both,  or,  at  least,  of  the  active  stream  <if  tha 
summer  period,  is  terminated  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  surplus  up 
retires  into  the  youngest  and  extreme  points,  and  from  thence  escapea 
Annual  plants  carry  naturally  all  tbeir  soluble  matter  into  these  cxtornil 
evaporating  parts  ;  consequently,  a  cultivuted  laud  will  eshaust  the  nnl 
more  when  the  herbage  is  cut  ripe,  or  nearly  eu,  than  when  cut  gnwnj 
because  in  the  latter  case  more  than  half  the  substances  remniu  ou  the 
tields  with  the  atubble.  Not  only  have  the  ripe  plants  tukL-n  up  from  the 
soil  double  as  much  in  their  long  period  of  vegetation,  but  the  muel  im* 
portant  matters,  alkalies  and  soluble  phosphates,  arc  not  equally  distribula4 
in  the  plant,  but  ore  accumulated  in  those  parts  currieil  away  ai  tbs 
harvest 

Each  cell  now  assimilates  the  sap,  which  is  a  longer  or  sbortar  tima 
entering,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cells,  that  is  to  say,  nccordii^  M 
the  chemical  process,  which  is  regulated  by  their  tirst  origin ;  and  iwA 
must  give  out  again  as  much  of  its  contents  as  it  has  t^keu  up  by  vudc»< 
mosis  from  other  cells.  The  absorbed  fluid  is  distributed  through  (ba 
whole  plant  as  it  is  required,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  demandi  of 
the  individual  chemical  processes.  Ab  water  is  continually  exhaliid  lif 
plants  in  proportion  to  the  dryness,  motion,  and  warmth  of  tbe  air,  ao  tha 
sap  becomes  concentrated,  and  thus  interrupts  the  endosmotic  process 
towards  the  other  cells  ;  this  action  is  continued  naturally  dowDwardft 
towards  the  root,  by  which  new  watery  and  unassimilated  fluida  ut 
absorbed.  If  this  stream  of  crude  sap  is  artificially  interrupted  In  'M 
course  from  below  upwards,  the  sap  in  the  upper  port  becomes  inon 
concentrated,  and  its  organising  power  increased.  This  is  tlic  simplf 
fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  those  phenomena  which  are  brought 
forward  to  support  tbe  groundless  hypothesis  of  a  dusceudiiig  bnrk-up. 
The  two  most  important  facts  upon  this  subject  are,  I.  The  tn»gic  ring 
(ringing  fruit-trees),  2.  The  action  of  grafts.  If  fromtlie  circumfvrenea 
of  a  branch  or  tree  a  riug  of  bark  be  removed,  the  upper  pait  will  bear 
richer  blossoms  and  fruit ;  the  latter  will  ripen  quicker,  the  Icavcs  will  b» 
tlirown  off  sooner,  and  tlie  trunk  will  become  thicker  and  alrongrr  thkn  in 
the  part  below  the  cutting.  All  this  is  completely  explained  l>y  the  rare 
going  facts,  without  making  it  in  the  least  degree  necessary  to  uasurae  lb« 
motion  of  any  descending  proper  juice  or  bark-sap,  which  ccrlaioly  di>«i 
not  exist.*  When  an  Apricot-groft  grows  from  the  trunk  of  a  riuin-it««i 

•  Tlio  cflcvii  oT  ringing  llie  bark  nnnsiu*  ilin  ^itii-  if  Ihe  bniicb  Iw  bull  dawn.  liMtl~ 
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the  latter  is  oaturally  and  by  degrees  clothed  with  apricot-wood*;  for  out  of 
the  aame  aoil  an  apricot-tree  would  merelj  take  gp  the  same  crude  sap  as 
the  plum-tree;  but  afterwards,  m  proportion  as  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  plum-tree,  or  of  the  apricot,  evaporate,  assimilate,  8u:.,  plum  or 
apricot-wood  will  remain.  For  these  facts  there  is  leas  apparent  need  of 
the  fabulous  bark-sap  than  in  the  former  case.  It  is.  Indeed,  unnecessary 
to  treat  of  tlie  various  speculations,  and  on  the  especial  motions  of  the 
bark-sap,  or  the  causes  of  its  motion,  &c.  A  close  microscopic  investi- 
gation entirely  suffices  to  show  that  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  bark  there 
does  not  exist  any  general  matter  capable  of  organisation,  and  that  in  the 
liber-celts,  air,  solid  resinous  matters,  or  milk-sap,  are  principally  present. 
Nor  is  it  worth  the  trouble  to  investigate  Ilie  copious  statements  concerning 
the  movements  of  the  bark-sap,  from  ttie  outer  to  the  inner  parts  of  the 
trunk  through  the  medullary  rays ;  nor  to  discuss,  what  is  evidently  so 
imaginary,  that  no  one  has  experimented  thereon  or  can  do  so.  It  is  very 
evident,  however,  that  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  generally  have 
contents  differing  from  those  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  bark,  also  from 
those  of  the  liber. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "gland"  with  regard 
to  plants.  Here  we  touch  on  a  subject  connected  with  it,  namely,  the 
segregation  of  certain  substances  in  an  intercellular  sap-paasage,  which  in 
two  ways  require  further  explanation  :  1.  By  what  means  so  large  a 
quantity  of  cells  are  destined  to  form  gum,  jelly,  or  oil,  and  to  deposit  them 
Id  their  different  canals  ;  2.  The  process  of  the  secretion  itselJ'.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  in  this  case  the  single  cells  hare  the  same  relations  as  though 
the  walls  of  the  intercellular  spaces  formeit  the  outer  surface  of  the  plant ; 
but  the  difficult  point  is  the  apparent  impossibility  of  evaporation  from 
sap-passages  surrounded  by  water. 

The  complicated  relations  of  the  milk-sap  to  the  neighbouring  cells, 
from  which  it  yet  must  be  secreted,  is  etill  more  doubtful  to  us,  since  we 
do  not  yet  know  the  cause  of  the  secretion,  the  manner  of  its  origin,  nor 
its  relations  to  other  cells,  &c.  (§  319.) 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  resorptioa.  The  fact  is  well  known  to  every 
attentive  observer,  nothing  needs  to  be  added  on  this  subject.  Of  the 
cause  of  the  taking  up  of  the  fluid,  especially  in  the  spiral  vessels,  we  are 
entirely  ignorant.  I  have  often  used  the  word  resorption  when  speaking 
of  this  circumstance.  Link  ridicules  this,  because  there  are  no  rcaorbing 
vessels  in  the  plant,  and  thinks  that  I  intended  by  this  a  fluidifying  or 
organic  melting  (Wiegmann'a  Archiv,  vol.  ii.  1841.);  this  objection 
brings  strongly  to  one's  mind  the  obscure  physiological  notions  of  the  last 
century.  Coagulated  blood,  plastic  exudations,  cells,  and  masses  of 
cellular  tissue,  must,  through  chemical  processes,  have  first  become  fluid 
before  they  could  be  absorbed.  In  this  process  the  absorbents  (lymph- 
vesscb)  in  animal  bodies  take  no  part,  neither  is  the  idea  of  resorption 
connected  with  them.  It  consists  in  a  removal  of  the  fluid  from  the  plaue 
where  it  is  deposited,  and  an  absorption  into  the  general  mass  of  sap. 
Absorption  cannot  take  place  in  invertebraie  animals  through  the 
absorbing  vessels,  because  they  do  not  exist.  It  goes  on  even  in  verte- 
brate animals,  as  in  the  serous  cavities,  but  not  by  means  of  the  lymphatic 
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vesaeK  because  tlie  fluids  are  in  immediate  contact  wllli  oella,  and  un 
tberefore  only  be  token  up  immediately  by  them:  in  this  imbibitioi 
consiats  the  very  essence  of  resorption.  Where  the  fluids  are  distributor 
by  a  vascular  system,  as  in  vertebrate  animals,  thia  happens  also  to  the 
resorbed  fluids ;  but  if  the  distribution  of  fluids  takes  place  from  l-cQ  t4 
cell  in  plants  and  inrertebrate  animals,  bo  dues  the  same  lake  place  with 
the  resorbed  juices;  but  this  distribution  of  fluid  is  altogether  dUtioct 
from  resorption.  The  term,  however,  I  think,  is  perfectly  admiesikle,  and 
without  adopting  it,  a  word  would  be  wanting  to  designate  a  rocogniwd 
important  process  in  Vegetable  Physiology,  In  using  it,  there  isno  occa- 
sion to  think  of  processes  going  on  in  the  animal  system  ;  and  even  tb«a 
it  is  more  correct  than  eueh  a  word  as  sex  (terui),  or  mulo  and  fcmalev  ft<^ 
words  without  any  foundation,  and  only  expreasing  foregone  conclnnoni 
from  Zoology  to  Botany. 


E.  Reproduction  of  Plants. 

§  205.  There  are  four  conceivable  ways  in  which  any  givea 
plant  uiuy  have  originated. 

1.  From  the  spontaneous  meeting  of  pure  orgimic  mutters  with  i 
specifically -de  fined  organic  form. 

2.  From  the  spontaneous  formation  of  a  sfiecifically-dofiiiite 
Clonic  form  out  of  foruiless  oi^anic  matter. 

3.  From  the  development  of  a  separate  organised  (cellular] 
formation  from  a  definite  species  of  plant. 

4.  From  the  development  of  a  Bcporale  orgsnined  fnrraatiini 
(embryo  in  the  widest  sense)  from  a  deHnite  @i>eciee  of  plant  to  a 
plant  of  the  same  species. 

The  two  first  suppositions,  the  so-called  pi-iinitivc  or  Bret  gene- 
ration {generatio  originaria,  spontanea,  eijuivoca,  Sic),  ami  the  uilidt 
do  not  appear,  so  far  ns  observation  ia  concerned,  to  be  Mlmi«sib)c 
The  fourth  is  atone  correct. 

The  ciueation  about  s|>ontaneous  geneiation  is  very  imperfectly  under* 
stood,  and  the  first  and  second  questions  arc  often  confounded  with  each 
other,  which  is  evidently  a  great  mistake,  as  a  plant  niuy  certainly  be  pro- 
duced from  already  formed  organic  matter,  without  interfering  witli  iliiMa 
laws  of  our  planet  which  forbid  the  supposition  of  the  gcnrrstioB  of 
organic  forms  from  inorganic  matter.  No  evidence  can  be  brought  tor' 
word  to  show  that  inorganic  matter,  independent  of  an  organism,  can 
produce  organic  matter.  Wliat  is  now  wanting  in  chemistry  is  tlM 
formation  of  such  matters  as  those  which  are  found  to  constitute  I)m 
assimilated  substances  of  plants  from  the  inorganic  elements. 

Nothing  can  be  more  groundless  than  tlie  assertion,  that  chemistry 
could  never  succeed  in  producing  actually  assimilated  substniici»  from 
inorganic  matter.  But  the  discussion  of  ihig  possibility  has  been  eoticvly 
fruitless. 

The  rejection  of  the  other  two  origins  of  plants  has  anotlier  foundation. 

I  and  relates  to  the  understanding  of  thui  which  we  call  a  specive  in  iiUiil*. 

I  On  this  point  disputes  alone,  hut  no  philosophically  accurals  definntions, 


are  poBsible,  for  which  we  have  to  await  further  explunatioii  on  laaaj 
important  points. 

I  roast  here  return  to  what  I  have  formerly  said  respecting  the  poa- 
Bibility  of  reproduction.  The  origin  of  cTery  definite  form  ie  determined 
by  the  matter  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
formed.  Aa  the  mathematical  conatruction  of  the  growth  of  forms  is 
yet  unknown,  wc  ascribe  it  to  the  furmative  power  of  the  earth  aa  the 
unknown  cause  of  the  same,  and  call  the  complexity  of  the  conditions, 
under  which  the  same  form  arises  each  time,  a  epeeific  formative  power. 

I  must  here  refer  to  what  I  have  before  developed,  with  regard  to 
the  significatioo  of  the  cell  (§§  14,  66.).  The  individual  cell,  if  it 
TCgetates  and  paaaea  through  all  poasibie  stages  of  cell  life,  may  be  defined 
as  a  vegetable  Ibi'm  generally,  yet  it  cannot  be  placed  along  with  other 
simple  plants  as  a  deHnite  species,  and  though  not  subscribing  to  the 
parallel  drawn  by  Schwann  between  cells  and  crystals,  yet  in  this  ra- 
tional exposition  the  possibility  ia  pointed  out,  that  natural  science  may 
be  able  one  day  to  regard  the  cell  aa  the  necessary  form  of  a.  norm^ 
condition  of  a  permeable  (assimilated  organic)  substance,  juat  as  the 
crystal  is  a  necessary  form  of  the  inorganic  subtitance.  Then  would  oU 
individual  and  simple  cells  originating  and  existing  in  organisms  be 
but  a  definite  organic  crystallisation,  and  between  them  and  the  delinite 
species  of  plants,  that  is,  the  collecting  these  organic  crystals  into  a 
definite  form,  there  remains  a  wide  step,  which  entitles  us  to  regard 
them  as  n  class  between  crystals  on  the  one  aide,  and  planta  and  animale 
on  the  other.  This  would,  at  all  events,  give  tliem  another  and  simpler 
morphological  law,  as  well  as  plants  and  animals  which  are  composed 
of  them.  If  we  inquire  further  concerning  the  characteristic  eigns  of 
the  conception  "  species  "  in  organised  beings,  the  following  suggestions 
occur.  The  law  of  the  specification  is  of  subjective  origin  ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  ideas  and  abstractions  are  formed,  ia  the  reason  why 
we  must  seek  to  embrace  according  to  general  signs,  species,  and  genera  as 
the  objects  of  our  intellectual  activity  :  and  we  can  never  arrive  at  these 
conclusions  by  thinking  on  individual  beings  which  are  intuitively  appre- 
hended by  the  definite  limits  of  time  and  apace,  and  known  by  the  "  here." 
These  subjective  sources  of  the  law  of  specification  would  be  without  sig- 
nification for  our  philosophical  natural  knowledge,  if  nature  did  not  con- 
firm our  subjective  apprehension  with  an  objective  reality.  This  is  seen 
in  the  simplest  form  in  the  specification  of  elementary  bodies,  by  which 
bodies  closely  resembling  each  other  are  all  distinguished,  and  through 
the  thousand  possible  different  aspects  of  individual  substances  never 
pass  into,  however  near  they  may  approach,  one  another.  What  endless 
variety  of  appearances  individual  elements,  such  as  pure  sulphur  or  pure 
carbon,  exhibit,  yet  not  a  single  modification  of  the  properties  of  sulphur 
or  carbon  varies,  so  that  the  one  or  the  other  should  ever  be  regarded  as 
a  transition  to  selenium  or  iron.  In  a  similar  manner,  though  certainly, 
on  account  of  their  complicated  relations  in  time,  nut  yet  accurately  com- 
prehended by  us.  we  find  the  laws  of  specification  in  crystallisation 
expressed.  In  this  mathematical  science  lends  its  acute  distinctions  ;  but 
in  organisation  our  comprehension  fails,  and  only  complicated  inductions 
can  make  the  law  available.  And  yet  there  exisia  the  unavoidable 
necessity  of  the  impoasibility  of  pursuing  science  wilhout  these  laws. 
The  individual  is  perishable,  and  consequently  all  which  appertains  to  it 
is  so  also.  Science  depends  on  the  permanence  of  its  objects,  and  upon 
tliia  its  gradual  development  and  actuality  depends,  as  well  as  its  com- 
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muDic&bility ;  and  it  would  eenae  to  be  acieiMC,  or  mpMt 
ment,  if  it  remaned  contined  lo  individaal  men,  or  perulied 
We  must,  then,  in  tliU  cnee,  devise  a  plan  hj  which  we  t 
the  previous  consciousDe^s  to.sesiat  in  the  iqiplicaiioti  of 
specification. 

The  oioal  &cule  definition  of  the  idea  of  species  it  the  (oUoi     ^^ 

one  species  belong  aU  individuals  which  exhibit,  ioAe^oAeBt  of 
and  place,  and  nnder  the  same  circumstances,  predselj  tlie  same  dtt- 
raetere."  It  is,  however,  in  only  a  few  instances  that  we  an  Mt  U 
apply  this  principle  for  the  definition  of  a  species,  least  of  all  id  thuw  or- 
gani?ni9  in  which  the  conditions  of  existence  are  so  mnltiplied  ud  eo* 
tangled,  that  we  can  seldom  entirely  comprehend  all,  and  therefore  iwnr 
establish  a  perfect  identity  of  circamstances. 

We  mast  here  hold  fast  the  importance  of  the  history  of  derekiiilMat 
as  the  principle  of  Botany ;  only  in  this  can  we  hope  to  fiod  a  Bcciaa  of 
the  species  that  can,  in  the  course  of  time,  afford  a  group  of  '— nfT"t 
and  similar  characters ;  but  this  constancy  most  be  oteervcd  in  tbt 
]ilant  generally,  and  not  in  the  perishing  individual,  aod  mnet  contintM 
through  many  generations.  Nothing  can  be  held  to  be  a  species  which 
does  not  originate  in  an  individual  of  the  same  kind  i  and,  tbert^for^ 
nothing  that  originates  in  spontaneous  generation  can  be  held  aa  a  spedd 
of  plant,  although  it  may  otherwise,  as  a  natural  body,  find  a  specific 


The  determination  whether  a  plant  is  a  species  or  not,  will  liMig 
remain  the  most  didicult  problem  in  Botany.  If  we  had  the  entir* 
knowledge  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  their  morphological  developmenl, 
at  our  command,  we  should  then  be  able  to  make  our  distinctions  upaa 
fundamental  differences  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  idea  of  ifaA 
plant  beginning  from  above  and  passing  down,  till,  out  of  those  kn 
laws  which  lie  at  the  limits  of  the  comprehension  of  the  individiwk  ws 
arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  species.  The  solution  of  tliis  question  wiU  y<t 
long  remain  an  impossibility.  Every  other  definition  of  the  species  pt^ 
sent£  endless  difficulties,  which  proceed  from  the  nature  of  the  plaol. 
The  independence  of  cell  life,  and  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bult 
of  reproduction,  present  especial  difficulties.  As  ccU  life  is  IndependeKl 
of  the  morphological  combinations  under  which  it  appears ;  so  can  a  tank 
which  is  evidenUy  only  in  the  early  stage  of  its  development,  endiira  ftc 
a  long  time,  because  the  conditions  of  its  entire  development  fail,  ani 
at  last  become  very  much  complicated :  hence  this  form  may  be  Unai 
in  a  large  number  of  individual  cases  as  the  entirely  developed  plant 
Further,  as  the  foundation  of  reproduction  depends  upon  the  capatHUtia 
of  such  cells  to  developc  themselves  according  to  tlie  same  morpbo* 
logical  laws  as  belong  to  the  whole  plant,  so  may  we  have,  in  an  esu^iar 
stage  of  development,  an  individual  cell  from  the  mass,  which,  altboogfc 
it  may  have  the  power,  jet  needs  the  circumstances  to  develope  a  perfect 
plant,  and  presents  a  less  complete  form ;  so  tliat  whole  families  of  [Juit* 
that  for  a  time  appear  essential,  yet  consist  of  nnessentiol  forma.  Sup* 
pose  that  caterpillars  and  maggots  hod  the  power  of  propagating  tl 
selves,  and  their  power  of  developing  ihemnelves  into  p^rtVct  ini 
existed  under  conditions  very  rarely  arising,  would  not  these  be  eitcV 
at  lenst  for  a  time,  as  a  peculiar  family  in  Zoology?  Hence  wo  tnsf 
conclude,  that  the  growth  of  forms  is  the  govoming  prindpls  in  thfl 
veeetable  world,  and  the  invariable  (essential)  chararlrra  by  whi^  i 
define  classes  are  necessurily  of  a  morphological  nature.     Bat  llw  m 
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pirical  apprehensioii  of  vegetable  morphology  is  not  yet  completed ;  a 
morphological  system  of  laws  cannot  be  yet  perfectly  laid  down  ;  never- 
theless, we  can  alone  determine,  by  morphological  laws,  what  are  and 
what  are  not  essential  characters :  thus  we  grope  in  the  dark  amidst 
our  researches.  The  happy  grasp  of  genius  is  our  only  guide.  Where 
we  have  not  long-continued  observations,  embracing  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, as  in  long-cultivated  plants,  to  lay  an  inductive  foundation,  it  is 
mere  child's  play  to  endeavour  to  determine  what  is  a  species,  a  sub- 
species, or  variety.  But  on  such  questions  much  time  and  paper  have 
been  wasted.  It  is,  however,  important  for  the  progress  of  science 
that  every  form  that  presents  itself,  whether  it  be  a  species,  a  sub- 
species, or  a  variety,  should  be  described  in  the  most  accurate  manner 
possible,  in  order  that  it  may  assist  in  constituting  the  definitions  of  a 
more  advanced  science.  Every  definition  of  a  species  must,  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  be  without  any  possible  application,  and  all  disputes  pur- 
poseless, where  every  one  must  acknowledge  there  can  be  no  result, 
because  we  possess  no  laws  of  distinction. 

It  appears  probable,  that,  with  regard  to  single  cells,  they  may  not 
originate  by  means  of  an  organic  germ,  but  directly  out  of  certain  organic 
or  formless  matters,  as  the  fermentation-fungus.  This,  then,  can  be  re- 
garded neither  as  a  fungus  nor  as  a  definite  species  of  plant,  but  as  a 
kind  of  organic  crystallisation.  Whether  there  are  other  forms  of  the  same 
kind,  as  the  species  of  Protococcus,  we  must  leave  to  time  to  develope. 

This  discussion  was  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  the 
facts ;  whether  any  one  be  pleased  to  call  the  origin  of  the  fermentation- 
fungus  generatio  equivoca  or  not,  is  very  immaterial,  and  discussion 
thereon  would  be  foolish  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge. 
There  remains  only  the  fourth  mode  of  origin  as  that  which  can  be 
adopted  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  plants. 

§  206.  The  self-subsistence  and  power  of  reproduction  of  the 
cell  is  the  foundation  of  the  reproduction  of  plants.  From  this 
power  can  each  single  living  vegetating  (parenchymatous)  cell 
(or  group  of  such  cells)  from  amongst  the  mass  of  a  plant  form 
new  cells,  which  themselves  again  obey  the  same  morphological 
laws  as  the  original,  and  thus  form  a  new  plant.  The  real  cir- 
cmnstances  whereby  a  new  cell  may  become  self-subsistent,  and 
form  itself  into  a  new  plant,  are  very  various.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  reproduction  in  plants,  and  one  in  particular  for  the  first 
division  of  plants,  the  AngiosporcB. 

1.  In  the  AngiosporcBy  AlgcB,  Lichens,  and  Fungi^  there  are  no 
morphologically  definite  parts  of  the  plant.  The  entire  specific 
formative  power  from  which  they  proceed,  is  present  and  expressed 
in  each  single  piece.  Hence  these  plants  propagate  themselves 
by  means  of  accidental  or  normal  division.  Each  piece  becomes 
a  new  individuaL  This  accidental  separation  is  frequent  in 
Lichens  (from  the  death  or  destruction  of  the  centre),  and  in  Algce 
also.  The  normal  division  takes  place,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  in 
Sptrogyra  *,  a  genus  of  Alg<B. 

2.  The  above  general  law  shows  itself  in  the  conjunction  of 

♦  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
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various  unknown  fiiyouring  ciroumstances  in  many  of  the  oeDs  of 
a  living  parenchyma  (as  of  a  leaf),  in  which  a  self-eziatent  deve- 
loping process  takes  place,  from  which  a  new  plant  may  arise. 
This  18  observed  in  Malaxis  paludasa*,  Ornithogalum  thyrsaides^. 
Ranunculus  bulbasus  X^  SciUa  maritma  §,  Eucomis  regia  f,  HyaciMr 
thus  orientalis.  IT 

3.  Simple  living  vegetating  cells  separate  themselves  from  the 
mass  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  saredia  of  the  Lichens  (§  86.),  or  rimng 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plant,  form  themselves  into  little  small- 
celled  boiHee,  and  then  separate  themselves  from  it,  as  in  Liverworts 
and  Mosses  (§§  97^  100.),  and  from  these  cells  and  cellular  bodies  a 
new  plant  is  developed. 

4.  In  certain  spots  fallen  or  broken  off  leaves,  when  in  or  upon 
damp  earth,  or  in  water,  there  are  developed  regular  buds,  which, 
after  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  1^,  become  self-existing 
plants.  Thus  it  happens  in  the  divided  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of 
Echeverioy  Crassuhif  Citrus,  &&,  or  in  the  small  excrescences  of 
the  leaves  of  Cardamine  pratensis.*  * 

5.  After  wounding  the  parts  of  plants,  for  example,  the  nerves 
of  the  leaves  or  the  stems,  after  peculiar  internal  changes,  pro- 
ducing similar  conditions,  buds  will  sometimes  form  on  the  edges 
of  the  wound  or  on  these  formations,  as  on  the  cracked  nerves  of 
Gesneria^  on  the  edges  of  wounds  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  the 
knotty  excrescences  of  the  wood  (Maseru  f  f),  on  the  separated 
surfaces  of  the  knob-shaped  points  of  the  root  in  JVcfMEobim 
tricolorum,  bracht/ceras,  azureum,  viokB/lorum.XX  When  naturally 
or  artificially  separated  from  the  mother-plant,  these  buds  all  form 
themselves  into  new  plants. 

6.  Sometimes  buds,  and  frequently  knobs  of  various  forms,  are 
developed  on  uncertain,  seldom  definite  spots,  in  leaves  still  con- 
nected with  the  plant,  which,  after  the  separation  of  the  leaf  from 
the  plant,  become  independent  plants,  as  in  the  notches  on  the 
edges  of  leaves  in  Bryophyllum  calycinum;  in  the  upper  or  the 
under  side  of  many  Aracecs  and  Ferns,  and  especially  frequently 
in  the  angles  of  the  nerves  of  the  leaves. 

7.  In  the  axis  of  the  embryo  and  stem-leaves,  one  or  more  buds 
are  normally  formed  in  definite  forms,  which,  when  separated  from 
the  plant,  become  new  individuals. 

*  Henslow,  Annales  des  Sc.  Nat  vol.  xxl  p.  103.  [Cambr.  Phil.  Trans.  toL  t.  pait  L] 

f  Poiteau,  Ann.  d.  Sc.  NaU  vol.  zzv.  p.  21. 

\  Dutrochet,   Nouv.    Ann.  du  Mus^    1835.    p.    165;    also  Meyen,   Physiologies 
vol.  ill.  p.  47. 

§  Guettard,  Mem.  s.  diff.  p.  d.  So.  vol.  i.  p.  99;  also  Treviranus,  PhysioL  voL  iL  p.SS4. 

II   Hcdwig,  Kl.  Abh.  vol.  ii.  p.  128;  also  Treviranus,  op.  cit. 

IT  Meyen,  loc.  cit. 

♦♦  Cassiiii,  Journal  de  Physique,  vol.  Izxzil  p.  408.     MUnter,  Bot  Zeitung,  IS45. 

tf  We  have  no  common  name  for  these  growths,  which  Dutrochet  calls  emhryo-kmig 
(Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany.   Sd  edit.  p.  79.),  and  which  1  have  oalled 
hraneht*  ( .Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  v.) Trans. 

\\  Mimter,  Bot.  Zeitung,  1 845. 
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8.  All  plants  form,  in  n  normal  manner,  in  morpliulugically  dia- 
tinct  organs,  cells,  which  arc  to  become  new  and  independent 
individuals.  They  are  seen  in  the  three  forms  of  tlio  process  of 
development  in  the  Cri/ptagamia,  Rh  izovarpeie,  and  Plianerogamia, 
in  which  the  reproductive  cells  are  the  spores  and  pollen  granules. 

The  eight  preceding  kinds  of  re|)roduction  resolve  themselves 
into  four  classes:  1.  Reproduction  through  corporeal  division,  and 
only  occurring  in  ihe,  Angiotpiiroi  (\.);  2.  That  peculiar  to  the 
AttffiosportB  and  rootless  Gymnospora,  that  is,  reproduction  by 
single  parenchyma  cells  (3.);  3,  That  of  Gymnospora,  proceed- 
ing from  the  formation  of  buds  alone  (2.  4.  5.  6.  7.^ — §  13-1.); 
4.  That  wliich  occurs  in  all  plants  presenting  the  formalion  of 
reproductive  cells  (8.). 

If  we  maintain  what  boa  been  said  upon  the  reproduction  of  individual 
cells  and  the  process  of  growth,  it  results  therefrom  that  every  mass  of 
cellular  tissue,  under  whatever  form  it  presents  itself,  as  also  the  entii'e 
plant,  has  its  origin  in  an  individual  cell,  through  whose  reproduction 
through  many  generations  the  cellular  tissue  is  pi-oduced,  and  we  have 
to  determine  for  the  various  species  in  wLat  relations  the  individual  cells 
stand  to  the  whole  plant,  and  what  circumstances  it  requirt^s  in  order  to 
develope  a  new  individual.  The  less  a  plant  exhibits  morphologically 
deRnite  forins,  the  less  circumsnribed  is  the  formative  tendency  which 
holds  ihe  cells  together  in  the  entire  plant  j  in  consequence,  the  cell- life 
will  be  more  independent,  and  the  formative  power  will  be  more  easily 
communicated  to  individual  cells,  witieli,  as  the  result  of  their  multipli- 
cation, are  arranged  in  the  loose  outlines  of  the  parent  plant.  Whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  powerful  the  formative  tendency  is  towards 
the  independence  of  the  elementary  organs,  the  more  manifold  and  pe- 
culiar are  the  forms  in  which  tiie  specific  characters  of  a  plant  are  dis- 
played, and  consequently  more  intense  and  permanent  must  the  influence 
be  which  the  entire  plant  exerts  upon  individual  cells  and  their  develop- 
ment into  new  plants :  hence  these  remain  perfectly  under  the  dominion 
of  the  same  formative  tendency,  and  are  a  true  impression  of  its  type. 
Therefore,  in  the  eimpleat  plants,  aa  the  Prolacoccus  vtridit,  which  only 
in  their  elementary  organs  can  be  regarded  as  a  species,  every  formation 
of  a  new  cell  is  an  act  of  reproduction,  and  the  new  cell  requires,  in 
order  for  the  species  to  remain  true,  nothing  more  than  the  unencum- 
bered development  of  the  universal  cell  life.  Is  the  constantly  inde- 
finite forms  of  the  Angiosporte  (in  which,  however,  the  individual  life 
of  the  cell  is  brought  under  an  unvarying  formative  energy),  reproduc- 
tion is  divided  into  two  kinds,  one  from  the  moss  of  the  cells,  the  other 
from  a  single  cell,  each  originating  under  a  definite  form  of  the  processes 
of  formation,  and  serving  ejccluaively  and  necessarily  for  reproduction. 
We  find  a  continuous  series  from  the  almost  entire  identity  of  both  pro- 
cesses (in  the  formation  of  a  special  cell)  in  the  simplest  Alga,  even  to 
one  of  the  customary  reproduction  of  the  cell  through  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  essentially  varied  generation  of  the  definite  rejirnductive 
celb  in  the  Lichens.  In  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  the  formative  ten- 
dency exhibits  a  more  strict  and  limited  conformity  to  law,  us  is  seen  in 
the  presence  of  an  axis  and  leaves,  and  in  the  more  complicated  forms 
of  tJie  remaining  organs.  Here  ceases  tlje  first  kind  of  reproduction,  in 
which  a  single  cell,  withdrawn  from  the  mass  constituting  the  individu- 

H    H 
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mlitY  of  the  whole  plant,  is  able  to  produce  a  new  plant.  Hie  isoiaied 
cell  must  first  stand  in  relation  with  the  parent  plant,  and  oome  under 
the  dominion  of  its  specific  formative  tendency  up  to  a  certain  point, 
before  it  can  be  placed  in  circumstances  to  introduce  tlie  same  ^w  of 
formative  tendency  into  a  new  independent  life.  It  is  formed  into  a 
little  cellular  corpuscle  which  is  separated  from  the  parent  plant,  as  in 
3inium  androgynum^  Marchantia  polymorphoj  &c.  From  this  poiot 
and  upwards  ceases  in  the  vegetable  world  the  process  of  reprodoctioo 
through  the  separation  of  cells,  and  in  its  place  commences  tiie  forma- 
tion of  buds.  And  here  we  arrive  at  an  entirely  unoccupied  void  in  our 
researches,  which  is  filled  up  with  mere  hypothesis.  Analogj  allows 
us  the  following  conjectures :  —  A  parenchymatous  cell,  throogfa  the 
growth  of  new  cells,  without  becoming  isolated  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plant,  becomes  the  occasion  of  the  origin  of  a  mass  of  cellnlar  tissue, 
which  is  in  close  union  with  the  plant,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  parenchyma,  but  at  the  same  time  it  alrndy  re- 
presents a  special  individuality,  but  as  it  originates  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  the  specific  formative  tendency  of  the  wh<^e  plant,  it  sub- 
sequently becomes  essentially  independent  of  the  parent  plant,  ibnns 
the  foundation  of  a  plant  with  axis  and  leaf — in  a  word,  beocMmes  a  brnd. 
To  what  parts  of  the  plant  the  first  ceU  belonged  is  indifferent;  and  ac- 
cording to  all  possible  varieties  are  the  circumstances  vmriooa  which 
determine  the  development  of  the  cell  to  the  plant.  In  the  axis  of  the 
leaves  these  circumstances  are  always  normally  present,  at  the  basis  of 
the  leaves  frequently,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  the  ligneous  axis 
seldom,  less  frequent  still  on  the  herbaceous  (annual)  axis,  and  least 
frequent  of  all  on  the  parts  of  the  flower.  At  the  present  we  have  no 
accurate  researches  upon  the  formative  processes  which  precede  the 
elevation  of  the  bud  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant,  and  it  would  be  only 
through  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  same  tliat  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  whether  the  facts  are  as  I  have  above  conjecturally 
stated  or  otherwise. 

We  must  now  follow  another  series,  the  development  of  the  definite 
reproductive  cells  (spores  and  pollen-grains)  which  are  normally  formed 
for  the  development  of  the  new  plant.  In  the  simplest  Afgre,  as  before 
remarked,  this  process  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  simplest 
way  a  plant  cell  forms  a  filial  cell  (Brut-zelle),  which  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  parent  cell  becomes  isolated,  and  is  developed  into  a  new 
plant.  In  the  remaining  Angiosporce,  the  process  of  growth  in  the  re- 
productive is  connected  with  a  peculiar  law,  which  exerts  a  special 
influence  upon  its  nature.  In  the  Lichens  are  first  seen  definite  indi- 
cations of  a  peculiar  layer  of  separation  which  surrounds  the  repro- 
ductive cells,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  preserve  them  from 
those  external  agents  which,  upon  the  form  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, could  exert  any  influence.  In  this  also  a  new  circumstance  is  seen, 
which  is  afterwards  found  in  all  classes  with  the  exception  of  plants 
flowering  under  water.  In  the  Hhizocarpea,  however,  the  reproduc- 
tive cell  (spore),  without  further  development,  proceeds  from  the  mass 
of  the  plant  and  forms  a  new  individual ;  but  from  the  Mosses  upwards 
we  find  that  the  origin  of  the  same  is  connected  with  a  definite  morpholo- 
gical law,  and  constantly  originates  in  a  determinate  independence  of  the 
specific  formative  tendency,  and  is  exclusively  connected  with  the  form- 
ation of  the  leaf.  But  in  the  Rhizocarpece  a  new  stage  sets  in,  not 
only  the  formation  of  the  reproductive  cell,  but  the  first  development 


of  it  under  the  inHueni-'e  of  the  parent  plunt  and  its  sj>e<;ilic  formutivB 
tendency.  Of  tliis  we  liave  two  pliast-B-  in  tLe  Rhizocarpea  and  Pha- 
nerogamia  t  in  tlic  first,  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  development  of 
ihe  pollen  is  mediate,  as  the  seed-bud  (ovule)  is  separated  from  tha 
parent  plant;  in  the  Phajuirogamia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  remains  in 
living  union,  wlierebj  the  developing  new  plant  continaes  longer  and 
more  entirely  independent  of  the  Bpeoific  formative  tendency  of  the 
parent  plant.  Thus  we  see  how  the  specific  formative  tendency  encloses 
the  organism  within  constantly  narrower  limits  of  law,  and  also  how 
the  circumstances  of  the  parent  plant  u  nder  which  the  reproductive  cell 
must  develope  become  more  complicated,  and  thus  communicate  to  it  a 
similar  morphological  development,  and  make  it,  as  a  new  individual, 
to  represent  the  same  formative  tendencies  as  tjie  parent  plant. 

In  the  paragraph  I  have  arranged  the  various  modes  of  increase 
of  plants,  according  to  the  moat  general  point  of  view,  under  four  heads. 
Theae  may  be  subordinated  again  aa  follows  :  — 

A.  Immediately  that  every  part  of  a  plant  is  formed  according  to  one 
and  tlie  same  principle  of  development,  every  part  of  the  entire  plant  is 
capable,  through  simple  division  of  the  plant,  of  producing  a  new  inde- 
pendent individual.     This  is  increase  of  piants  by  division. 

B.  But  if  in  the  plant  the  law  of  development  exhibits  an  essentially 
different  kind  of  phenomenon,  so  that  a  part  of  a  plant  is  not  developed 
into  the  entire  plant,  but  receives  the  impression  of  the  entire  law  of 
development,  then  ia  the  growth  of  the  whole  plant  from  a  part  impossible. 
This  occurs  in  the  simple  plants  among  the  Gym«ospor<e,  in  wliich  the 
axis  and  the  leaf,  as  two  different  processes  of  development,  belong  to  the 
idea  of  the  whole  plant.  In  this  case  the  plants  increase  in  the  same  way 
as  an  elementary  part ;  a  single  cell  would  increase  through  the  special 
properties  that  were  communicated  to  it.  This  same  process,  together 
with  accidental  division,  is  normally  present  in  the  Angiottporne ;  and  this 
process,  in  opposition  to  that  of  division,  is  called  reprodncfion,  and 
is  found  present  in  all  plants.  But  this  reproduction  presents  itself  undi:r 
two  phases,  as  we  have  beforo  observed  :  — 

a.  In  the  development  of  any  living  cell  to  a  new  individual  under  very 
various  circumstances  =  irregular  reproduetion. 

b.  In  the  development  of  a  special  reproductive  cell,  exclusively 
developed  for  this  purpose=  regular  reproduction.  This  divides  itself 
into  two,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  reproductive 
cell  is  developed  :  — 

i.  The  origin  of  the  reproductive  cell,  independently  of  the  parent 
plants  asexual  reproduction,  as  in  the  Cryptogamia. 

2.  The  development  of  the  reproductive  cell  to  a  new  individual  under 
the  circumstance  of  a  material  influence  of  the  parent  plant.  This  lust 
we  call  sexual  reproduction  ;  it  is  preset!  t  in  Rhizocarpea  and  Phancro- 
gamia.  This,  and  only  this,  is  the  signification  of  the  word  aex  amongst 
plants,  and  all  comparisons  with  the  higher  animals  are  lame  and  unscien- 
tific. We  need  an  expression  for  theso  conditions  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  I  would,  with  Valentin,  banish  the  word  sex,  if  it  were  not  to 
be  feared  that  those  who  are  not  free  from  ignorant  prejudices  would,  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  word  in  the  one  kingdom,  seek  to  do  the  same  in 
Ihe  other.  If  we  divide  the  word  sex  into  two,  male  and  female,  we  must, 
according  to  analogy  with  the  animals  to  wliich  the  words  are  applied,  call 
those  organsfemaleinwhichlie  the  material  organised  (cellular)  foundation 
which  subsequently  becomes  the  new  individual.      If,  then,  we  apply  the 
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terms  to  the  Rhizocarpe<B  and  the  Phanerogamia,  we  must  call  the  vesicle 
(sac  of  the  embryo)  which  receives  the  poUen-grain  the  male,  and  the 
anther  the  female  organ. 

Of  the  utmost  importance,  and  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved,  is  the  perfect 
history  of  the  development  of  the  bud  from  the  individual  cell,  or  group 
of  cells,  in  which  it  has  its  origin.  For  this  purpose  the  axillary  buds  can 
hardly  be  employed,  as  they  are  developed  so  early,  that  the  cellular  tissue 
itself,  in  which  they  originate,  would  throw  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  buds  of  Bryophyllum  calycinum  and  the  adventitious  bads  of  stems 
(which  may  be  artificially  produced)  seem  to  offer  a  means  of  solving  this 
problem  by  very  careful  research. 

§  207.  Every  formative  effort,  especially  in  the  organic  world, 
establishes  the  possibility  that  some  characters  of  the  individuals 
.which  we  regard  as  unessential,  and  yet  falling  under  the  idea  of 
species,  may  vary  within  certain  limits.  The  determination  rf 
essential  and  non-essential  characters  can  only  be  arrived  at  when 
we  shall  know  the  construction  of  all  the  processes  of  formation.  It 
has  been  heretofore  supposed,  that  only  regular  reproduction  could 
bring  forth  the  essential  characters  of  the  individual,  and  irregular 
reproduction  the  unessential.  This  is  entirely  false ;  it  depends  on 
the  peculiarities  of  individual  plants,  how  far  they  are  changeable 
in  their  characters  in  general,  and  how  far  they  have  a  tendency  to 
produce,  through  reproduction,  unessential  characters  in  the  new 
individual.  The  general  rule  might  perhaps  be  thus  expressed: 
the  longer  and  the  more  intimately  the  newly-developing  plant  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  parent  plant,  the  more  will  the  forma- 
tive energy  impress  upon  it  both  its  essential  and  non-essential 
characters.  Hence,  with  reference  to  the  several  kinds  of  increase, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  under  generally  similar  circum- 
stances, plants  grown  by  division  or  from  buds  will  closely  resemble 
the  parent  plant  in  all  their  characters ;  buds,  the  more  closely,  the 
further  their  development  had  proceeded  in  connection  with  the 
parent  plant ;  and  in  regular  reproduction,  the  farther  that  the 
embryo  has  been  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  parent  plant, 
the  more  like  to  it  will  be  the  characters  of  the  plant  which  is 
produced  from  it. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  Phanerogamiay 
Rhizocarpece,  and  some  Ayamia  provided  with  roots,  that  the  bud, 
when  organically  united  on  one  side  with  the  parent  plant,  never 
developes  a  true  root,  but  an  adventitious  root. 

Physiology,  and  we  may  almost  add  Botany,  has  paid  attention 
entirely  to  the  Phanerogamia  rather  than  to  plants  in  general;  the 
remaining  plants  have  been  grievously  neglected,  or  treated  in  an  off- 
hand way,  according  to  false  analogies.  Hence  we  find  in  the  old 
systems  that  the  function  of  reproduction  has  been  almost  exclusively 
regarded,  from  the  cases  most  easily  observed,  as  increase  by  means 
of  either  seeds  or  buds.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  will  have  shown 
how  unjustly  circumscribed  is  this  view.  Connected  with  this  subject, 
we  must  allude  to  a  point  which  even  the  superficial  observation  of  the 
seed  and  bud  suggests.     We  often  find  it  asserted,  "  The  seed  repro- 
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daces  the  species;  the  bud  the  individual."  The  instrtietion  of  our 
early  days  in  tbe  Lntin  nnd  Greek  langunges  hns  taught  us  that  the 
UerraRn  philosophers  understand  nothing  leas  than  tbtir  own  mother* 
tongue;  and  this  is  seen  in  this  case.  The  organic  incri'ase  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  termed  growth.  When  by  an  organic  process,  conducted  under 
given  conditions,  a  new  individual  arises  from  the  old  one,  the  plant  has 
been  reproduced,  or  propagated.  Species  is  an  iden  which,  in  the 
abstract,  caunoi  propagate  or  be  propagated,  reproduce  or  be  reproduced. 
If  througli  reproduction  one  individual  existence  arises  out  of  another, 
thus  tlie  idea  of  species  is  applied  explanatorily,  because  the  concrete 
objects  are  present  that  fall  within  its  sphere.  Link  irougined  that  ha 
wna  improving  upon  the  above,  when  he  said,  "  The  seed  continues  the 
species,  and  the  bud  the  individual."*  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Creator 
as  a  journalist,  who  issues  his  works  leaf  by  leaf  in  continuation.  Science 
regards  a  tree  as  an  aggregate  of  many  individuals,  a  kind  of  polyp- 
stock ;  life,  proceeding  upon  another  distinctive  character,  calls  it  an 
individual;  but  neither  science  nor  life  as  ^^jJanth  of  an  individual.  I 
imagine  that  any  person  of  sound  mind  would  smile  if  any  one  were  to 
regiird  the  2000  poplars  of  a  German  chaussee  a  mil<:  in  length  as  a 
continuous  individual;  and  still  less  would  it  be  admitted,  that  a  one- 
year-old  spflji-long  shoot  of  a  weeping  willow  was  essentially  a  con 
linuation  of  sn  old  individual,  who,  in  his  rapid  departure  from  the  East, 
left  bis  youth  lying  on  the  border  of  th«  Euphrates,  where  long  ago  it 
died  and  was  decomposed,  whibt  its  commencing  manhood  was  cherished 
by  Alexander  Fupet,  and  many  years  since  was  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  tlie  lire.  The  above  facts,  which  the  want  of  observation  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue  have  rendered  so  confused,  are,  that 
from  buds  originate  individuals,  which  frequently  resemble  the  parent 
plants  in  more  characters  than  those  wbich  originate  with  the  embryo. 
This  fact,  but  which  in  no  way  constitutes  an  accurate  distinction  (sa 
seen  in  the  subordinate  characters  of  our  common  garden  vegetables, 
cabbages,  peas,  &c.,  which  are  produced  from  seed),  bears  very  naturally 
on  the  species  produced  generally  by  organic  reproduction.  Reproduc- 
tion is  nothing  else  than  the  passing  over  of  the  specific  formative 
tendency  of  one  indiridiial  to  a  new  one  ;  and  where  the  species  is  not 
maintained,  there  no  reproduction  can  take  place.  But  ihe  circumstances 
under  which  reproduction  takes  place  determine  whether  the  specilic 
formative  energy  tihall  produce  a  larger  or  smallernumber  of  characters; 
as  a  form  in  a  condition  of  development,  whether  it  consists  in  external 
shape  or  internal  process,  must  become  raore  like  the  earlier  form,  the 
longer  and  more  exclusively  its  origin  and  development  depend  upon 
those  circumstances  which  pro^luced  and  developed  the  first  form. 
Regular  reproduction,  and  reproduction  through  single  culls,  consist  in 
the  fact,  that  an  organic  embryo  separates  itself  perfectly  from  the  mass 
of  the  plant  and  its  continuity,  and  developes  itself  out  of  itself,  so  that 
the  influence  wliich  the  purunt  plant  exerts,  even  though  it  be  delinitQ 
Uid  assimilative,  is  yet  always  an  exterDal  one,  and  is  modified  by  the 
peculiar  vilal  power  of  the  reproductive  cell.  In  propagation  by  diviaiou 
and  bud-formation,  on  the  other  hand,    the  new  individual,  up  to  the 
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moment  of  its  separation,  is  in  orgamc  connection  with  the  parent  plant ; 
its  continuity  is  the  same,  and  it  is  developed  entirely  under  the  formative 
tendency  of  the  parent  individual,  with  all  the  accidental  conditions  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  But  that  it  can  be  influenced  by  many  things 
independent  of  the  parent  plant,  is  proved  by  many  cases.  The  so- 
called  water-shoots  (individuals  developed  from  buds)  are  frequently 
distinguished  from  the  parent  plant  by  an  enormous  devdopment  of  the 
leaves.  Shoots  of  the  oak,  springing  from  a  felled  branch,  are  often 
found  in  woods  with  leaves  a  foot  long.  Grrafts  and  eyes  frequently 
become  modified  in  their  growth,  and  in  no  way  possess  the  eimracten 
of  their  parent  plants.* 

§  208.  The  various  modes  of  reproduction  are  subservient  in 
nature  to  the  increase  of  individuals  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
In  many  plants  it  is  constantly  present,  in  others  it  is  qdIj  pro- 
duced by  extraordinary  external  agencies ;  and  hence  it  occurB  less 
frequently.  There  are  many  plants  which  produce  a  quantity  of 
buds  in  various  forms  (§  136.),  which  subsequently,  through  the 
death  of  the  parent  plant,  or  of  the  connecting  intemodes,  beccMue 
isolated.     They  are  called  proliferous  plants. 

Many  horticultural  operations,  which  have  for  their  object  some- 
times the  increase  and  the  preservation  and  alteration  of  the  plant, 
are  founded  upon  the  formation  of  buds. 

The  formation  of  buds  on  leaves,  and  the  natural  growth  of  buds, 
are  both  very  generally  used  for  the  increase  of  plants.  In  the 
last  instance,  what  are  called  layers  are  formed,  in  which  a  branch, 
whilst  still  attached  to  the  parent  plant,  is  placed  in  the  sround, 
and  the  buds  are  allowed  to  put  forth  adventitious  roots,  and  is  sub- 
sequently cut  away ;  or  the  oranch  is  at  once  taken  away  from  the 
parent  plant,  and  allowed  to  put  forth  adventitious  roots ;  such 
branches  are  called  cuttings. 

For  the  attainment  of  certain  special  objects  in  the  culture  of 
plants,  buds  are  conveyed  from  one  individual  to  another.  This 
operation  consists  essentially  in  the  bringing  into  close  contact  the 
exposed,  living,  vegetating,  and  similarly  constituted  cellular  tissue 
of  two  plants,  and  then  protecting  it  from  external  injuries  till  the  two 
wounded  surfaces  are  grown  together.  Thus  buds  are  translated 
(grafted,  inoculated),  and  are  removed  singly  from  the  parent  plant 
with  a  piece  of  the  bark  (eyes),  or  young  branches  (grafts),  and 
are  inserted  upon  stems  (stocks)  variously  cut  to  receive  them : 
the  first  are  inserted  under  a  loosened  portion  of  the  bark;  the  last 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  or  are  placed  in  contact  with  the 
stem,  cut  in  a  suitable  manner.  Another  mode  is,  binding  together 
the  cut  surfaces  of  the  branches  of  two  plants,  and  separating  the 
one  wished  from  the  parent  plant  when  the  two  have  grown 
together.     This  process  is  called  inarching. 

I  insert  this  paragraph,  without  having  much  more  to  say ;  for  the  first 
point  belongs  to  Special  Botany,  and  the  second  belongs  as  little  to 

•  Lindlcy,  Theory  of  Horticulture.   London,  1840.  p.  220. 
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Botany  as  Surgery  does  to  Zoology.  On  the  union  of  two  individual, 
however,  through  eyes,  grafts,  on  inarching,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say. 
Independent  of  the  care  which  should  be  taken  in  this  operation  to 
bring  in  contact  living  cell-tissue  and,  as  much  as  possible,  similar  tissue, 
as  wood  with  wood,  alburnum  with  alburnum,  cambium  with  cambium, 
and  to  avoid  the  access  of  air,  yet  the  success  of  this  operation  entirely 
depends  on  the  species  of  plants  which  are  thus  united.  The  rule  is, 
that  the  nearer  plants  stand  to  each  other,  as  the  varieties  of  a  genus, 
the  more  certain  will  be  the  result.  Plants  belonging  to  different  natural 
families  will  not  unite.  The  exceptions  are  only  apparent.  A  twig 
will  blossom  and  form  leaves  in  water  or  moist  sand,  and  so  it  will 
in  the  moist  tissue  of  another  plant ;  but  it  will  not  grow  together  with 
the  other,  unless  the  chemical  processes  in  both  plants  are  similar.  Did 
we  know  the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  chemical  processes  in  all  plants, 
then  we  might  a  priori  determine  the  results  of  such  transference,  and 
need  not  to  perform  the  experiment.  So  soon  as  the  union  is  effected, 
the  nature  of  the  future-formed  cells  and  organs  depends  principally  on 
the  nature  of  the  new  individual,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  the  only 
growing  portion  on  the  stock.  Yet  the  stock  must  always  exert  a  greater 
or  less  influence  on  the  eye  or  graft,  as  the  sap  brought  to  it  must  pass 
through  the  cells  of  the  stock,  and  become  changed  there.  In  this  case 
the  relations  are  too  complicated  to  enable  us  to  offer  an  explanation.  All 
that  is  known  on  the  subject  is  detailed  in  manuals  of  horticulture.  I  will 
mention  one  case.  K  a  branch  of  a  quick-growing  plant  is  grafted  upon 
a  very  slow-growing  one,  as,  for  instance,  the  branch  of  a  plum  upon  a 
sloe-stock,  the  graft  will  grow  rapidly,  but  not  so  the  stock,  which  retains 
its  slow-growing  character*,  —  a  striking  example  of  the  permanency  of 
the  specific  life  of  the  stock,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  affording  a  fatal  argu- 
ment against  the  pretended  descent  of  the  sap.  If  a  descending  bark- 
sap  existed,  the  sloe-stock  would  be  naturally  covered  with  annual  rings 
of  plum-wood  from  the  graft,  and  it  would  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  graft ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  the  new 
annual  rings  are  formed,  not  out  of  a  descending  bark-sap,  but  out  of  a 
cell  development  of  the  cambium  already  existing  in  the  stock,  and 
having  essentially  the  same  characters.  The  formation  of  new  wood 
of  the  nature  of  the  graft  has  always  been  taken  for  granted,  in 
order  to  prove  the  descent  of  the  bark-sap ;  but  we  find  that  this  wood 
does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  graft,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be 
formed  independently  of  any  descending  juices. 

§  209.  Peculiar  relations  are  exhibited  sometimes  in  the  capacity 
of  plants  for  regular  reproduction.  Every  simple  plant,  in  the 
most  stringent  sense  of  the  word,  is  only  capable  of  propagation 
once ;  with  the  unfolding  of  its  terminal  bud  into  reproductive 
organs,  its  life  is  closed.  But  even  the  greatest  part  of  the  simple 
plants,  in  a  wide  sense,  whose  axillary  buds  are  exclusively  de- 
veloped into  flowers,  are  only  once  capable  of  reproduction ;  the 
plant  is  so  exhausted  through  the  reproductive  effort,  that  it  dies. 
This  is  the  case  with  annual  and  biennial  plants  (plantce  monocar^ 
picai).      Sometimes  they  continue  to  live,  and  the  terminal  bud 

*  Lindley :   A  theory  of  Horticulture,  p.  237. 
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goes  on  developing,  and  is  capable  of  producing  new  reproductive 
organs,  as  in  Ancmcu.  In  compound  plants,  the  same  takes  place 
with  the  single  individuals  of  which  they  are  composed.  In  thb 
case  a  very  remarkable  condition  sometunes  occurs ;  the  seed  of 
many  perennial  plants,  ori^nating  themselves  from  seed,  is  en- 
tirely mcapable  of  reproducing  the  individual,  and  this  power  of 
producing  reproductive  organs  is  first  possessed  by  buds  produced 
from  individuals  in  the  tenth  or  more  generation. 

In  the  majority  of  Algte  and  Lichens,  in  which  we  can  hardly  speak 
of  a  special  individuality,  and  in  which  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
whole  plant  represents  and  lives  for  itself,  the  above  law  finds  no  u>pli- 
cation :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  remaining  Lich- 
ens and  to  the  majority  of  Fun^  in  which  the  whole  plant  seems  to 
consist  of  reproductive  organs.  In  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  world,  it  ib 
understood  that  the  individual  proceeding  from  a  bud,  if  its  shoot  is 
single  and  terminal,  and  is  converted  into  reproductive  organs  must  die 
The  same  must  take  place  in  the  simple  plant,  whose  lateral  buds  are  all 
converted  into  flowers  or  flower-stalk,  as  soon  as  the  terminal  buds  are 
converted  into  flowers.  K  the  last  does  not  take  place,  it  depends  upon 
speciflc  peculiarity, — whether  the  life  of  the  entire  individual  is  exhausted 
in  the  formation  of  flowers  (as  in  Musa^  and  some  palms),  or  whether  it 
continues  to  grow  with  a  terminal  shoot,  which  frequently  produces  re- 
productive organs  (as  in  most  Palms). 

The  most  remarkable  condition  is  that  last  mentioned,  which  takes 
place  in  most  dicotyledonous  trees.  In  this  case  the  individuals  which 
are  produced  very  late  from  the  lateral  buds  form  reproductive  organs. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  polypes  placed  in  a  similar  condition,  so  that  an 
animal  developed  from  an  egg  is  not  in  a  position  to  form  eggs,  but  that 
one  of  its  lateral  branches  subsequently  acquires  this  power. 


F.    Death  of  tlie  entire  Plant, 

§  210.  The  life  of  the  entire  plant  through  the  self-existence  of 
the  elementary  organs  exists  as  such  only  in  the  morphological 
union  of  the  cells,  and,  as  the  plant  never  possesses  all  its  organs  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  history  of  its  development.  It  is  thus  that 
plants  die  immediately  that  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  in- 
dividual development.  If  we  distinguish  plants  into  simple  and 
compound,  we  shall  find  that  only  in  a  small  part  of  the  simple 
plant  a  termination  of  its  process  of  development,  and  through  this 
alone  its  death  is  determined ;  that  is  in  the  simple  plant,  whose 
terminal  buds  are  developed  into  reproductive  organs.  In  some 
other  plants,  it  appears  that,  without  any  such  development  of  the 
terminal  buds,  the  vegetative  power  of  the  plant  becomes  ex- 
hausted through  the  development  of  all  the  axillary  buds  into  re- 
productive organs,  flowers  and  flower-stalks ;  but  in  what  way  we 
know  not.  In  all  compound  plants,  and  in  many  simple  ones,  a 
special  condition  occurs  in  which  the  simple  plant,  as  such,  dies ; 
but  in  one  part,  which  is  quite  unable  to  develope  new  organs,  it 
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continues  to  live.  This  living  part  then  maintains  in  a  peculiar 
manner  a  union  amongst  the  new  individuals  (single  plants),  which 
are  produced  by  formation  of  buds  from  the  first  individual.  This 
is  the  condition  of  all  perennial  plants  with  root-stocks  and  stems. 
Perfectly  simple  plants,  which  entirely  die  after  having  completed 
their  regular  development,  are  extremely  few.  Compound  plants 
have  no  determinate  conclusion  to  their  life  which  can  be  called 
death  in  the  above  sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  frequently  pointed  out  in  this  book  how  irrelevant  and  useless  all 
analogies  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are,  so  soon  as  we 
regard  them  without  prejudice,  and  compare  them,  with  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  each.  This  is  seen  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  (the  annual  and  biennial  plants)  afford  the  possibility  of 
any  comparison  between  the  death  of  plants  and  the  majority  of  animals. 
Not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  (the  compound  polyps) 
permits  of  an  analogy  with  the  remaining  plants*;  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  animals  is  most  defective. 
The  life  of  the  individual  animal  is  dependant,  both  for  its  stimulus  and 
maintenance,  in  a  manifold  manner,  upon  the  life  of  the  planets  [meteor- 
ological phenomena].  But  whilst  external  nature  supports  the  life  of 
the  animal  on  the  one  side,  yet  every  act  of  maintenance  is  attended  with 
a  wearing  and  resistance  which  gradually  culminates  till  the  maintaining 
power  is  overcome,  and  death  takes  place.  The  conditions  of  death  lie 
in  the  organism  itself  of  the  animaL  The  organic  elements  united  to  an 
independent  individuality  have  no  life  for  themselves,  only  so  long  as 
they  serve  for  the  life  of  the  entire  animal,  and  the  specific  determinate 
equilibrium  of  their  chemical  nature  and  physical  power  are  maintained. 
The  destruction  of  this  equilibrium  by  external  nature,  however,  is 
always  opposed  by  a  specific  determinate  vis  inerti{B,  When  the  event 
occurs  which  produces  a  perfect  destruction  of  this  equilibrium,  then  the 
death  of  the  animal  takes  place ;  at  the  same  time,  all  the  organic  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed  fall  under  the  influence  of  death  and  de- 
composition. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  plant.  In  it  each  elementary  organ  has  its  own 
independent  life,  and  dies  for  itself  alone,  and  the  entire  plant  consists  of 
a  morphological  and  not  a  physiological  union  of  elements.  Individual 
cells  may  die,  although  they  give  the  figure  of  the  entire  plant,  and  yet  a 
portion  of  the  whole  remain  living  ;  the  entire  plant  may  die,  that  is,  the 
specific  form  in  which  the  cells  are  arranged  may  be  abolished,  and  yet 
the  life  of  the  elementary  organs  continue,  and  even  be  in  a  condition  to 
produce  again  new  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  idea  of  the 
whole  plant,  as  I  have  in  so  many  places  pointed  out,  consists  in  a  speci- 
fically determinate  process  of  development.  Where  this  produces  such 
indeterminate  forms  as  Algce,  Lichens,  Fungi,  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
death  of  the  entire  plant,  because  every  individual  part  represents  the 
whole  plant,  and  is  capable  of  growth  according  to  the  same  type.     We 

*  An  interesting  relation  between  the  morphology  of  plants  and  certain  zoophytes 
was  established  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  in  a  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  tlie 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1 844,  entitled,  **  On  the  Mor- 
phology of  the  Reproductive  System  of  Sertularian  Zoophytes,  and  its  analogy  with  that 
of  Flowering  Plants." —  Trans. 
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can  in  this  case  only  speak  of  death,  when  all  the  elementarj  organs  are 
chemically  or  mechanically  destroyed.  On  the  great  Fucua  bank  of 
Corvo  and  Flores  we  might  yet  find,  floating  about,  plants  of  Sargassum 
which  had  been  cut  into  strips  by  the  bark  of  Columbus ;  and  in  the 
northern  drift  we  might  expect  to  discover  Lichens  that  had  been  trans- 
ported, with  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,  from  Scandinavia.  On  the 
primitive  rocks  we  may  find  frequently  examples  of  Lichens  which,  from 
a  knowledge  of  their  slow  growth,  we  might  regard  as  at  least  a  thousand 
years  old.  The  majority  of  the  Fungiy  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
tissue,  are  more  easily  destroyed,  especially  through  decomposition,  than 
other  plants,  so  that  we  can  hardly  say  that  they  die  a  natural  death. 
Amongst  high  trees  we  often  find  the  so-called  magic  circles,  formed  by 
Boletus  bovinuSf  B.  edulis^  &c,  having  so  great  a  circumference  that 
the  plant  to  which  their  spore-fruits  (sporocarpia)  belonged  could  not 
be  less  than  from  ten  to  twenty  years  old,  the  solid  Piolypartu  igniarius, 
Dtedalea  quercina^  ftc,  must  frequently  reach  an  age  of  above  a  century 
before  they,  Dryas-like,  fall  to  the  ground,  which  they  do  not  because 
they  are  dead,  but  because  the  dwelling-place  with  which  a  hard  fate  has 
united  them  can  no  longer  exist. 

The  fact  is  otherwise  in  the  remaining  groups  of  plants,  which,  by  a 
definite  modification  of  the  process  of  development,  form  various  organ^s 
essential  to  the  idea  of  their  existence.  One  of  these  plants  can  be  said 
to  exist  only  so  long  as  it  continues  to  form  organs  necessary  to  the  idea 
of  its  existence.  The  occurrence  of  any  thing  to  render  it  impossible  to 
dovelope  itself  according  to  its  p<H;uliar  law  is  the  death  of  the  plant 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  distinction  earlier  pointed  out  between 
simple  and  compound  plants.  As  the  existence  of  the  latter  does  not 
depend  upon  the  growth  of  an  individual  existence,  but  upon  the  contiuual 
reproduction  and  formation  of  new  individuals,  we  cannot  speak  of  their 
death,  because  we  know  of  no  necessity  in  organisms  capable  of  repro- 
duction that  would  induce  in  any  one  generation  the  cessation  of  tiie 
reproductive  power.  There  exist  no  observations  to  prove  that,  under 
perfectly  favourable  circumstances,  any  tree  ever  died  from  the  weakness 
of  old  age.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  examples  without  number  of 
trees  of  prodigious  age.  The  celebrated  Castagna  dei  cento  cavalli 
{Castanea  vesca)  on  ^tna  must  be  a  thousand  years  old  at  least. 
The  Baobab  trees  {Adansonia  digitata)  of  the  Green  Cape  demand  of 
us,  according  to  their  thickness  and  the  number  of  zones  in  some  of 
their  branches,  an  age  of  4000  years,  or  thereabout.  The  gigantic 
cypress  {Cupressus  disticha)  at  Santa  Maria  del  Tule,  six  miles  east  of 
Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  has  a  circumference  of  124  Spanish  feet,  about  40^ 
in  diameter.  Now,  suppose  that  every  annual  zone  measured  V^%  the  tree 
must  be  nearly  3000  years  old.  It  is  historically  certain  that  it  is  older 
than  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  The  age  of  the  great 
Dragon  tree  (Dractsna  Draco)  at  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe,  is  supposed  to 
be  5000  years ;  so  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  calculation  of  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  it  was  a  witness  of  the  first  creation.  These  ex- 
amples* are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  compound  plant 
living  on  without  end.  These  plants  die  ordinarily  in  consequence  of 
mechanical  injuries.  A  storm  breaks  off  a  branch,  the  broken  surface  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  rain-water ;  putrefaction  or  decay  takes  place, 
the  firmness  of  the  cell-tissue  of  the  heart-wood  becomes  affected ;  and  a 

*  Tlicre  is  a  catalogue  of  old  trevs  in  the  Appradix. 
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new  storm  casts  the  whole  tree  to  the  ground,  separates  the  trunk  from 
the  roots,  and  it  perishes  of  hunger. 

In  all  the  perennial  plants  there  is  a  peculiar  condition  to  be  observed 
which  is  connected  with  reproduction,  and  which  has  before  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  simple  plant  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue  is  formed  which 
maintains  a  connection  between  the  new  individuals  originating  in  the 
formation  of  buds,  and  thus  renders  possible  the  existence  of  a  compound 
plant.  In  this  way,  individuals  originating  from  seeds  remain  either 
living,  and  continue  to  grow  on,  as  is  the  case  in  most  trees,  or  the  plant 
dies  completely  down,  and  leaves  behind  it  only  these  masses  of  cellular 
tissue  which,  dthough  living,  are  incapable  of  individual  development,  as 
is  the  case  in  undershrubs.  In  trees  this  mass  of  cellular  tissue  is  the 
cambium  of  the  stem  ;  in  undershrubs  it  is  that  of  the  rootstock. 

In  the  remaining  (simple)  plants  we  see  thus  much,  that  a  plant  whose 
terminal  bud  is  completely  changed  into  reproductive  organs  must  have 
reached  the  end  of  its  life^  and  cannot  continue  to  grow.  How  it  is  that 
death  occurs  in  simple  plants,  which  only  dev elope  their  lateral  buds  into 
flowers,  is  not  yet  understood.  There  is  a  negative  explanation,  which 
is,  that  it  depends  on  an  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  through  the 
development  of  the  flowers ;  but^  as  we  have  no  definite  conception  of 
what  these  particular  vital  powers  are,  we  can  hardly  regard  this  as  an 
explanation.  Much  more  must  be  done  before  we  can  draw  correct  con- 
clusions. 

I  know  of  no  book,  whether  on  Vegetable  Physiology  or  on  Botany  in 
general*  in  which  the  question  of  the  death  of  the  plant  is  more  than 
incidentally  mentioned.  Unger  and  Endlicher  have  given  a  chapter  on 
the  subject  in  their  '*  Grundziige,"  which  was  published  afler  my  own 
observations,  and  contains  similar  remarks. 


SECTION  n. 

SPECIAL   PHENOMENA  IN   THE  LIFE  OF   THE   ENTIRE   PLANT. 

A.  Development  of  Heat 

§  211.  The  temperature  of  the  living  plant  scarcely  ever  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere* 

The  following  three. relations  have  hitherto  been  observed :  — 

A.  Germinating  seeds  (of  thePAaneroyawia)  develope  a  heat  which 
considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  is 
most  probably  owing  to  the  process  of  combustion  in  the  forma- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  water  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
assimilated  matters^  starchy  oil,  &c. 

B.  Trees  of  our  climate  exhibit  in  their  interior  a  variable  tem- 
perature, being  higher  in  the  winter  and  lower  in  the  summer  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  These  changes  are  always 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  in  their 
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rise  and  fall ;  if  these  conditions  are  of  long  duration^  the  tempera- 
turerof  the  tree  continually  approximates  more  and  more  towards 
them^  without,  however,  entirely  reaching  their  d^ree  of  intensity. 
The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  may,  in  all  probability,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  the  depths  to  which  the 
roots  extend ;  the  temperature  is  thence  imparted  to  the  stem, 
partly  by  means  of  the  rising  sap,  and  partly  also  through  the  great 
capacity  of  conducting  heat  possessed  by  the  wood  in  its  longi- 
tudinal direction ;  and  it  is  protected  and  preserved  in  the  stem, 
partly  owing  to  the  inferior  conducting  power  possessed  by  the 
wood  in  its  transverse  direction,  and  partly  also  owing  to  the  bark, 
which  is  itself  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat. 

C  The  Arace(B  (in  which  the  effect  is  more  readily  traceable, 
owing  to  the  number  of  flowers  aggregated  together)  develope, 
during  their  period  of  flowering,  a  temperature  fiur  exceeding  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  reason  of  this  is  also  to  be 
attributed  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  (a  process  of  combus- 
tion), which  is  especially  maintained  by  the  stamens. 

Respecting  the  subjects  touched  upon  in  this  and  the  following  para- 
graphs of  the  general  Organology,  I  must  confine  myself  to  reference  to 
the  labours  of  others,  indicating  the  problems  that  are  still  to  be  solved, 
as  I  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  institute  observations  of  my  own. 

Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  malting  for  the  purposes  of 
brewing  must  be  acquainted  with  the  rise  of  temperature  that  takes 
place  during  the  germinating  process  of  the  plants.  This  fact  is  beyond 
dispute  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  scientific  observations  on  the  subject. 
They  ought  to  be  instituted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  the  entire 
act  of  germination  up  to  the  cessation  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid ; 
during  this  period  the  entire  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  formed  during  the  individual  periods,  ought  also  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  the  (quantity  of  water  formed  ought  also  to  be  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  composition  of  the  starch,  and  the  temperature  gene- 
rated from  both  through  the  chemical  changes  should  be  determined,  and 
be  compared  with  the  temperature  observed. 

Observations  respecting  the  temperature  of  trees  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  John  Hunter,  subsequently  repeated  by  many  with  different 
results ;  and  animated  controversies  were  ^rried  on  upon  the  subject,  of 
which  Meyen*  gives  an  elaborate  account. 

All  former  investigations,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  superfluous 
after  the  observations  of  Schiiblerf ,  the  first  that  were  accurate  and  insti- 
tuted in  a  scientific  spirit.  These  researches  resulted  in  the  law  enun- 
ciated in  the  text.  The  derivation  of  it  from  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  still  hypothetical,  and  accurate  observations  on  certain  plants, 
with  simultaneous  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  about 
the  depth  of  the  roots,  are  much  to  be  desired.  It  becomes  however  very 
probable,  after  the  known  facts  of  the  course  of  the  temperature,  of  tlie 

•  Fhysiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

t  Haider,  Beobachtungen  iiber  die  Tempcratur  der  Vegetabilien,  Tiibingen,  1826; 

and  NeufTer,  Untenucbungen  iibcr  die  Temperaturver  oderungen  der  Vegetabilien, 

&c.  Tubingen,  1829. 
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rise  of  the  sap  in  the  plant,  and  from  the  discoveries  of  De  la  Rive  and 
Alph.  DeCandolle*,  from  which  it  appears  that  wood  in  its  longitudinal 
direction  is  a  good,  but  across  its  fibres  a  very  bad,  conductor  of  heat. 
It  is  especially  necessary  that  a  greater  number  of  comparative  observa- 
tions should  be  made ;  first,  in  plants  the  roots  of  which  attain  different 
depths ;  then  in  herbaceous  and  woody  plants ;  and,  finally,  in  tropical 
plants,  which  latter  we  shall  probably  be  only  able  to  obtain  when 
governments  begin  to  send  out  naturalists  instead  of  collectors  for  their 
museums.  A  physiologist  properly  supported,  and  making  a  good  use  of 
his  time,  would  do  more  for  science  by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the 
forests  of  the  Orinoco  than  all  the  travels  that  have  been  undertaken  since 
the  time  of  A.  von  Humboldt. 

Observations  on  the  rise  of  temperature  during  flowering  have  hitherto 
been  instituted  on  the  Aracea  f  alone.  Lamark  observed  this  fact  in 
1777  in  Arum  Italicum,  Sennebier,  Bory  St.  Vincent,  and  others :( 
subsequently  communicated  observations  on  the  subject.  The  most  exact 
and  elaborate  investigations  are  those  of  Vrolik  and  De  Vriese.  §  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  temperature  has  a  regular  periodicity  within  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  attains  its  maximum  in  the  afternoon,  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  five.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  and  that  of  the  root  is  sometimes  as  much  as  from  20 — 30°  R. 
In  this  case,  also,  the  probability  is  that  the  temperature  is  the  result  of  a 
process  of  combustion.  According  to  Th.  de  Saussure,  the  root  of  an 
Arum  maculatum  changed  thirty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  into  carbonic 
acid  in  twenty-four  hours.  We  are  deficient,  however,  in  comprehensive 
comparative  observations,  which  should  be  made  on  crowded  flower- 
stalks.  The  chemical  processes  ought  to  be  measured  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  and  the  temperature  developed  ought  to  be  calculated  and  com- 
pared with  the  temperature  observed.  In  all  the  cases  which  we  have 
enumerated,  the  absolute  temperature  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  vital 
process,  and  is  higher  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
plants,  or  in  proportion  to  the  absorption  of  the  sap  and  the  vigour  of  its 
chemical  processes. 

Of  these  three  phenomena,  the  first  and  last  seem  to  have  the  same 
origin  ;  the  second  is  independent.  Meyen  maintains  that  the  production 
of  temperature  in  plants  is  peculiar,  which  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the 
chemical  processes  that  are  constantly  going  on.  But  no  result  can  be 
gained  in  the  rude  manner  in  which  he  pursues  the  subject.  It  is 
merely  a  guess  to  say  that  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of  trees  must 
depend  on  the  same  causes  as  the  development  of  temperature  during 
germination  and  flowering.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that,  during  the  pro- 
cesses of  germinating  and  flowering,  carbonaceous  matters  are  consumed 
and  carbon  is  burned.  In  the  process  in  the  stem  it  is  also  certain  that 
a  formation  of  purely  carbonaceous  substances  takes  place,  and  it  is  as  yet 
quite  uncertain  whether  the  chemical  processes  present  absorb  or  liberate 
heat,  because  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  those  processes.  Meyen 
doubts  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  winter,  because  roots  are  frequently  found 
thoroughly  frozen.  But  what  roots  ?  The  difference  of  temperature 
between  day  and  night  disappears  at  a  depth  of  Z\  and  that  between 

*  Poggendorff*s  Annalen,  vol.  xiv.  p.  590. 

t  A  complete  enumeration  of  all  these  observations  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Flora" 
(1842,  vol.  i.   Supplement,  No.  6,  p.  84.). 
I   lUeyen,  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
§  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  xxi.  p.  279. 
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winter  and  summer  at  a  temperature  of  60 — 70^  Boots  I^ing  on  the 
surface  may  be  frozen,  whilst  those  deeper  may  go  on  absorbing  sap.  An 
infinity  of  observations  ought  jet  to  be  made  in  this  field,  and  explana- 
tory hypotheses  are  altogether  inadmissible,  as  the  facts  to  be  explained 
are  not  yet  known.  Meyen,  in  this  instance,  falla  into  the  same  error  of 
many  other  naturalists ;  they  do  not  like  to  give  up  the  flattering  idea  that 
science,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles,  is  quire  complete,  whilst  in 
reality  we  have  scarcely  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  wide  field  it  ope  n 
before  us. 

B.  Development  of  Light 

§  212.  Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  prodaction  of  light 
from  plants.  If  we  separate,  however,  all  fables  and  delusions 
from  the  real  truth,  but  few  facts  will  remain. 

The  whitish  points  of  the  black,  and  as  yet  problematical  (?) 
fungus,  Rhizomorpha  subterraneOf  give  out,  according  to  A.  von 
Humboldt,  a  peculiar  phosphoric  light.  Meyen  made  unular 
observations  on  one  of  the  Algce  (?),  a  species  of  Oscillatoria. 

Decaying  fungi,  decaying  wood,  and  other  parts  of  plants^  give 
out,  it  is  well-known,  light  under  certain  oircurostancee. 

The  matter  affording  the  light  in  these  cases,  consisting  of  a 
gelatinous  matter,  may  be  stripped  off;  and  the  light  probably  owes 
its  origin  to  a  slow  process  oi  combustion,  at  the  expense  of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen. 

The  daughter  of  Linnaeus  first  observed  a  lightning-like  phospho- 
rescence in  TroptBolum  majus  during  a  sultry,  tempestuous  night 
This  observation  was  subsequently  confirmed  in  that  and  many 
other,  generally  yellow  and  orange- coloured  flowers ;  every  attempt 
at  explanation  respecting  it  is  as  yet  impossible. 

The  following  constitute  the  literature  on  tliis  subject,  which  I  have 
principally  derived  from  Meyen's  Physiol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  as  I  could  not 
myself  procure  many  of  the  works ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  that  I  could 
not  see  any  utility  in  their  study  without  an  opportunity  of  instituting 
observations: — 

Works  on  the  general  subject :  — 
Placidus  Heinrich,  iiber  die  Phosphorescenz  der  Korper. 
Ehrenberg,  vom  Leuchten  des  Meeres. 

On  the  especial  subject  of  light  in  plants  : — 
Conrad  Gesner,  de  lunariis.     Ziirich,  1555. 

On  Rhizomorpha  subterranea  :  — 
A.  V.  Humboldt,  uber  unterirdiscbe  Gasarten.     Braunschw.  1799. 
Nova  Acta  A.  L.  C,  vol.  xi.  pt.  ii.  p.  605. 

On   light  in  decomposing  wood  and  other  decomposing  parts  of 
plants  : — 

N.  Act.  A.  L.  C,  vol.  V.  p.  482.,  and  voL  xi.  part  ii.  p.  702. 

De  CandoUe,  Flore  fran9.     Paris,  1815,  p.  45. 

Link,  Elementa  Phil.  Bot.  ed.  1.  p.  394. 

L'Institut  de  1836,  p.  34. 

Scherer's  Journal  der  Chem.,  vol.  iii.  p.  12. 
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On  light  from  the  flowers :  — 
KongL  Svenska  AVetenscap-Academiens  Handlingar,    1762,  p.  284. 

(The  observations  of  Linneeus's  daughter  on  Tropceolum), 
Bertholon  de  St.  Lazare,  de  rElectricite  des  Veg^taux.      Paris,  1783, 

p.  335.  (  Troptsolum  majus). 
Kongl.  Wetenscap-Academien  Nya  Hand).,  1778,  p.  82.  {Helianthus 

annuuSy  Lilium  bulbiferum^  Tagetes  spec), 
Treviranus,  Zeitschr.  f.  Physiol.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  257 — 269. 
Hoppe,   Botan.  Taschenbuch  f.  d.  Jahr  1809,  p.  52.  (Tropeeolum 

tnajtis), 
Baurngftrtner  and  Ettinghausen,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Phys.  und  Mathem., 

vol.  vi.  pp.  459 — 462.  {Calendula  offi^iinalis,    Tropceolum  majus^ 

minus,    Lilium   bulbi/erum,     Tagetes  patula,    erectOy    Helianthus, 

Garteria  rigens). 
DeCandolle,  Physiol.  V^g6t.,  vol.  vi.  (?)  p.  886. 

DeSa assure,  Chemische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Vegetation,  trans- 
lated into  Grerman  by  Voigt.     Leipzig,   1805.  {(Enothera  macro- 

carpd), 
TrommsdoriTs  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  p.  52.  {Phytolacca 

decandra). 
Schweigger's  neues  Journal  d.  Chem.  u.  Phys.,  vol.  i.p.  361.  {Polyanthes 

tuberosa). 
Sennebier,  Physiol.  Vdget.,  vol.  iii.  p.  315.  {Arum  maculatum  in  pure 

oxygen  gas).* 

The  giving  out  of  light  by  the  Hhizomorphts  and  from  decayed  vege- 
tables seems  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  substance  from 
which  the  light  proceeds.  Its  nature,  however,  is  by  no  means  yet 
established,  and  we  know  nothing  of  its  chemical  properties.  The 
existence  of  a  chemical  process,  a  kind  of  slow  combustion,  in  this  instance, 
is  probable,  first,  from  its  analogy  with  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
substances  in  general,  and  also  from  the  circumstance  that  this  pheno- 
menon does  not  always  take  place,  but  only  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Meyen  says  "it  is  no  chemical  process,  but  a  phenomenon  of  expiring 
life,  because  it  does  not  always  occur."  But  the  very  reverse  would 
follow  from  this.  When,  however,  he  asserts  in  page  205  "  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  most  intense  processes  of  life,  or  of  decaying  life,  and 
probably  is  only  an  intense  respiration,"  his  probable  meaning  becomes, 
indeed,  obscure  and  mystical  enough. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  observations  enumerated,  it  is  yet  possible 
that  the  giving  out  of  light  from  flowers  may  be  dependant  upon  an  illu- 
sion, the  same  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Schistostega  osmundacea,  a 
small  species  of  Moss,  the  proembryo  of  which  Bridel-Brideri  described 
as  Catoptridium  smaragdinum,  whilst  the  great  algologist  Agardh  proved 
that  it  was  decidedly  a  new  species  of  Protococcus.  But  it  happens  to  be 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  the  proembryo  of  the  Moss  mentioned,  as 
Unger  has  proved  beyond  doubt. 

The  giving  out  of  hght  from  formless  fluids,  as  from  the  milky  juice  of 

*  To  this  list  I  may  add,  that  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for 
1843,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  *<  A  luminous  Appearance  on  the  Common  Marigold  (  Co- 
lenduia  mdffariay*  by  Richard  Dowden ;  and  some  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  same 
subject,  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for  1843.  There  are  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  **  Phonphoreseence  '*  in  Professor  Matteucci's  Lectures,  before  alluded  to.  — 
TaANs. 
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Euphorbia  phoMpharea  (Martius,  Beise  nach  Bnsilieiiy  y6L  iL  pfi.  726  and 
746),  belongs  to  physical  and  not  botanical  science. 


C.  MovemejUs  of  the  Parts  of  Plants. 

§  213.  Two  kinds  of  motions  of  the  parts  of  plants  can  be  dis- 
tinguished :  istj  those  that  are  produced  m  the  dead  parts  of  plants 
by  the  change  from  the  moist  and  dry  state  (§  214.);  and,  2dly, 
those  which  are  caused  in  a  manner  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  by 
changes  in  living  cellular  tissues  (§  215.). 

A  third  kind  of  so-called  movement,  which  does  not  belong  here, 
brings  a  phenomenon  of  growth  whidi  detemunes  the  direction  of 
certain  parts,  as  the  peculiar  form  of  tendrils  and  the  growth  of  the 
dimbin^  plants. 

FinaUy,  those  movements  must  be  mentioned  which  entire  plants 
are  said  to  exhibit,  as  the  OscUUUoruB  and  some  other  forms  of  the 
lower  AlgtB  (§  215.). 

The  third  form  of  phenomena  allnded  to  above  does  not  belong  to  tnie 
movements,  although  many  consider  them  as  sucb.  It  depends  on  the  di- 
rection (the  some  takes  place  in  the  germinating  plant  when  it  is  growing 
towards  the  light)  given  by  an  unequal  tension  of  the  cells  on  both  sides, 
whereby  that  side  is  curved  in  which  the  cells  grow  least  in  the  longitu- 
dinal direction.  Similar  irregularities  occur,  not  unfrequently,  in  the 
extension  of  plants,  but  without  producing  any  remarkable  departure  from 
their  normal  condition.  They  only  create  a  tension,  the  effect  of  which 
only  becomes  visible  when  the  continuity  of  the  parts  is  interrupted  by  an 
accident.  We  may  mention,  as  belonging  to  the  same  phenomena,  the 
sudden  curvature  which  particular  parts  of  plants  occasionally  exhibit,  as, 
for  instance,  the  hollow  flower-stalk  oiLeojUodon  Taraxacum^  when  it  is 
split,  or  when  a  longitudinal  strip  is  cut  out  of  it,  &c. 

§  214.  The  first  kind  of  movements  are  either  perfectly  ex- 
phdnable,  or,  if  not,  it  is  owing  to  our  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the 
structural  relations  and  other  elements  that  demand  attention,  as 
the  causes,  remaining  always  the  same,  are  known  to  us.  All  the 
phenomena  under  this  head  take  place  in  the  organs  of  plants,  the 
elementary  parts  of  which  are  either  already  dead  or  in  the  act  of 
dying,  but  all  of  which  are  still  of  importance  to  the  entire  life  of 
the  plant ;  all,  finally,  are  more  or  less  connected  with  its  reproduc- 
tion by  facilitating  changes  in  the  locality  of  the  reproductive  cells 
(spores  or  pollen-grains)  or  of  the  seed.  We  find  phenomena 
of  this  description  in  almost  all  groups  of  plants.  To  such  belong 
the  valvular  bursting  of  the  species  of  Geastrum  and  some  other 
Fungiy  the  opening  of  the  spore-fruits,  the  movements  of  the  teeth 
and  the  seta  in  Mosses,  the  bursting  of  the  spore-fruits  in  the 
Liverworts,  the  tearing  open  of  the  same  in  Ferns,  LycopodiacetB^ 
and  EquisetacetB^  the  bursting  of  the  anthers  of  the  capsules,  and  the 
loosening  of  some  parts  of  the  fruit  in  Euphorbiace<B,  UmbeUifer€B,Wiid 
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Ge.raniacerE,  and  the  bursting  of  tlie  hardened  endocarp,  nu  in  the 
Ahnond  in  the  Pkanerogamia. 

The  causes  are  owing,  Istly,  to  the  universal  property  of  veg<?- 
table  raembrano  to  contract  when  in  the  act  of  drying  up,  and  tlint 
the  more  ao  if  their  chemical  nature  is  the  same,  the  thinner  the 
membrane;  and  if  it  is  composed  of  diflerent  eubatancee,  the  more 
80,  the  more  they  approsimate  in  their  quality  to  jelly ;  2dly, 
the  elasticity  (however  slight)  of  the  vegetable  membrane,  which, 
when  filled  by  fluids,  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  wliich  again  cuu- 
tracts  when  these  fluids  withdraw  themselvee;  3dly,  to  the  con- 
traction of  a  thin-walled  cell  filled  with  fluids,  which,  when  the  fluid 
escapes,  is  either  not  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly  filled  with  air. 
These  causes  produce  the  movements  enumerated,  the  different 
structare  and  nature  of  the  cells  in  the  same  jwirt  of  the  plant 
causing  an  unei^ual  contraction  and,  with  it,  a  twisting  or  turning. 

Alchough  the  phenomena  here  enumerated  are  generally  known,  I 
cannot  find  anywhere  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  tlie  facts  that  they 
are  based  upon.  Indeed,  this  could  not  be  expected  when  such  per- 
fectly erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  membrane  are 
adopted,  as  those  of  Link  and  Meyen. 

The  fact  is  well  known,  that  vegctatilu  membrane  (and,  in  consequence, 
also  the  elongated  cella,  caUed  vegetable  iibres)  extends  when  in  a  moist 
state,  and  contracts  when  in  a  dry  state.  Link  has  asserted  the  reverse 
of  this  (Elem.  Piiil.  Bot.,  vol.  i.  p.  360),  and  Mejen  (Physiologie,  vol.  i. 
p.  30.)  has  invented  for  it  a  singular  thcorelical  explanation.  I  have 
contradicted  this  erroneous  assertion  (Wieginann's  Archiv,  1839,  vol.  i. 
p.  274.).  Skulls  are  separated  in  anatomical  researches  by  filling  them 
with  dry  pease  and  putting  water  into  them  ;  rocks  are  burst  by  wooden 
wedges  that  are  moistened  ;  if  we  let  fall  a  drop  of  water  upon  paper,  it 
will  form  a  vesicular  elevation  ;  the  same  takes  place  on  thin  boards  :  and 
numerous  other  similar  well-known  facts  might  bo  enumerated.  Vege- 
table  substances  have  frequently  been  used  for  hygrometers  ;  for  instance, 
Dalance's  8tri[is  of  paper,  Hautefeuille'e,  Tauber's,  Ferguson's,  Coniers', 
Anderson's,  and  Franklin's  strips  of  wood,  which  exhibit,  by  the  amount 
of  their  extension,  the  amount  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  John 
Leslie  conatructeil  a  hygrometer  of  boxwood,  similar  to  Deluc's  ivory 
hygrometer,  the  former  being  distended,  when  wetted,  twice  as  much  as 
ivory  (Gehler's  Worterbuch,  art.  Hygrometrie).  Others  have  used 
other  vegetable  substances,  for  irislance,  strips  of  fuci,  for  hj^roraeters. 
In  answer  to  ray  observations.  Link  says  (Wicgmann's  Archiv,  1841, 
vol.  ii.  p.  407.).  "  Through  disputes  that  were  once  carried  on  between 
DeLuc  and  Saussure  respecting  the  hygrometer,  it  has  been  proved  that 
dry  vegetable  fibre  contracts  by  moisture,  whilst  animal  fibre  is  elongated 
by  it."  This  statement  is  altogether  untrue,  because  the  question  of  any 
material  difference  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  fibre  was  never 
raised  in  the  discussions  of  DeLuc  and  Saussure.  But  even  had  this 
asseilion  been  made  by  one  of  them,  it  could  from  well-known  facta  be 
proved  to  be  a  decided  error.  Link  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the  mailer 
but  by  hearsay,  for  the  result,  especially  of  DeLuc's  investigations,  was 
clearly  that  no  difference  takes  place  in  this  respect  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  parts,  excepting  a  quantitative  one.   DeLuc,  in  his  Treatise 


on  HygrometiT' (Philosopli.  TrnDsaclions,  rol.  Ixxxi.  Porte  I.  and  Il>)( 
distinguishes  very  minutely  the  double  cITett  which  Lumiditj'  ex«rc)Ksoft 
hjgroscopicol  suhstances,  both  of  animal^  us  of  vegetable  origin  :  vii^ 
latly,  the  distension  of  the  membrane  or  tibre  itselt^  which  invariAbljr 
takes  place  in  both  by  the  absorption  of  moisture ;  and.  2dly,  the  con- 
traction which  takes  place  in  both  of  entire  portions  (especially  of  gpiral 
ones)  by  water  getting  between  the  separate  fibres  (or  between  the  cell- 
walls),  which  are  thereby  bent,  and  thus  far  produce  a  contraction  of  the 
individual  part,  notwithstanding  the  simultaneous  distension  of  the  tncn- 
brane.  The  phenomena  of  hygrometrical  substances  are  connected  wili 
both  causes,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  result  must  be  exhibited  acoor^ng 
to  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  either  M  • 
distension  or  a  contraction.  How  the  relations  vary  in  this  respect  *i&. 
bo  shown  by  the  following  table  from  DeLuc,  which  proves,  at  the 
time,  that  all  vegetable,  as  well  as  animal  substances,  can  be  distended  bf 
moisture.  Tlie  second  effect,  however,  begins  to  manifest  itself  at  lOCTj 
and  a  gradual  contraction  then  takes  place  also  in  animal  substances. 

Table  of  the  rclalive  Baiet  of  HuvadUt)  in  liigemt  Fibrrt  of  Vegelabk  and  Aiumil 
SubiloHcei,  taken  lon^aiiinatiy. 
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1 
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00 
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00 
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00 

00 
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I8'0 

ISO 

15-6 

9-7 

20-6 

370 

33-2 

26-8 

87-4 

4-5 

svo 

29-9 

29-4 

19  2 

35-1 

66-6 

it-S 

48-4 

93-a 

9-3 

4S-8 

39-9 

40-9 

86-8 

51-6 

78-7 

74-9 

67-1 

97-e 

14-5 

63-3 

50-8 

SO-5 

37-0 

57-6 

88-0 

84-6 

76-1 

lOOfl 

aM> 

73-3 

58-8 

592 

47-i 

73-6 

93-4 

89-8 

83-9 

93-9 

85-7 

m-o 

65-3 

68-8 

57-3 

719 

97-2 

93-8 

90-5 

9S-7 

31-3 

eo-8 

70-8 

73-0 

67-4 

76-3 

990 

96-0 

95-1 

»&■» 

384 

90-9 

761 

78-3 

75-6 

830 

94-4 

94-3 

98-6 

79-9 

43-5 

93-0 

81-4 

88-1 

88' 9 

86-6 

96-2 

97-7 

loo-o 

TO-S 

SI-5 

95-0 

85-4 

86-1 

87-8 

93-6 

99^) 

100-0 

98-8 

63-9 

MS 

94-5 

88-4 

88-8 

91-6 

96'5 

D5'3 

94'6 

98-0 

.*7-3 

Sl-fl 

97-0 

90-8 

91-6 

94-7 

947 

97-2 

97-0 

978 

SI-0 

f.5-7 

96-3 

92-8 

93-8 

96-3 

98-2 

98-2 

94-6 

96-2 

+4-7 

687 

oe-5 

95-2 

95-6 

97-8 

1000 

1000 

930 

94'8 

40-9 

737 

95-0 

971 

972 

98-7 

99-S 

99-0 

91-4 

9S-6 

31-* 

7TT 

97'0 

98-1 

98-0 

1000 

98-2 

98-8 

S9-0 

89-8 

21-7 

ei-s 

98'0 

99-1 

100-0 

9fi'7 

96-8 

972 

86-9 

8fi-5 

16-0 

8s-e 

98'6 

99-6 

1000 

90-8 

941 

95-3 

84-6 

84-0 

I0-* 

00-9 

99-1 

100-0 

99-3 

945 

91-5 

94-4 

81-9 

80-9 

ai 

»5-5 

Si,'. 

1000 

90-5 

98-3 

91-8 

88-3 

92-fi 

77-0 

77  0 

fMI 
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Next  to  the  boxwood  (cut  longitudinally)  a  twisted  hemp  ropo 
to  be  enumerated,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  llie  closu  j  unction  ■ 
fibres,  the  second  effect  takes  place  still  earlier.     This  is  tlio  r 
BcicntiHc  research  upon  this  subject  i  and  Link's  assertions  lo 
tni;  are  the  result  of  sheer  ignorance. 

Jt  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  general  phrases  midr 
'K  hygroscopic  ity  as  the  result  of  deaiccation, 


reason  being  osaigned  as  to  how  this  effect  is  brought  about.     It  appears 
to  me  that  the  three  following  points  ought  to  be  distinguished  ; 

1.  Vegetable  membrane  is  certainly  only  elastic  in  a  slight  degree  ;  it 
may  be  distended  as  almost  all  other  organic  substances,  but  again 
reanmea  its  former  volume  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tension.  The 
parenchyma  of  the  living  plant,  in  consequence  of  endoraoais,  ia  con- 
ptantly  in  a  state  of  tension ;  each  cell  occupying  a  greater  space  than 
belongs  to  it  according  to  the  natural  circumference  of  its  membrane. 
On  removing,  however,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  thus  distending  it,  the  cell 
contracts  to  ita  natural  size.  This  effect,  trifling  as  it  may  be  in  the 
single  ceU,  must  yet  become  perceptible  when  hundreds  of  cells  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Microscopical  observation  proves  that  thia  is  really 
the  case.  If  we  cut  off  the  larger  part  of  a  succulent  plant  when  it  is 
distended  with  fluid,  as  the  joint  of  an  Opunlia,  or  a  large  succulent 
leaf,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  a  dry  place,  the  loss  of 
weight  will  prove  to  ua  that  a  part  of  the  water  has  evaporated,  and 
exact  measurements  will  prove  that  a  simultaneous,  but  very  slight,  con- 
traction to  a  smalier  volume  has  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  however, 
we  find  all  the  cells  entirely  filled  with  juice,  even  on  the  most  accurate 
microscopical  examination:  and  none  exhibits  in  its  membrane  the 
elightest  fold,  all  appearing  in  a  atnte  of  absolute  tension.  Simul- 
taneously, therefore,  with  the  evaporation  of  the  wnler,  there  must  have 
taken  place  a  slight  contraction  of  all  the  ceils,  Let  us  apply  this  to  the 
external  succulent  layer  of  parenchyma  in  the  fruit  of  the  almond. 
When  distended  by  juice,-the  number  of  cells  suffices  perfectly  to  enclose 
the  hard  stone,  which  is  but  little  changed  in  volume  by  the  process  of 
drying.  But  when  the  eella,  becoming  ripe,  gradually  lose  their  fluid 
contents  (which  are  no  longer  supplied  by  the  fruit-stalk),  a  stretching 
takes  place  by  means  of  the  contraction  of  the  individual  walls  of  cells 
that  are  firmly  connected  with  each  other,  the  envelope  becomes  too  narrow 
for  the  stone,  and  if,  as  really  occurs,  there  happens  to  be  a  layer  of  cell 
tissue  in  which  the  cohesion  is  not  so  strong  as  the  expanding  power, 
this  layer  is  torn,  and  the  cleft  thus  caused  becomes  wider  the  further 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  proceeds. 

2.  To  this  condition  we  must  add,  aa  its  continuation,  a  second  and  a 
much  more  remarkable  phenomenon.  The  thin  membrane  of  the  cell  is 
itexible  in  the  highest  degree,  and  on  the  liquid  evaporating  from  the 
cells  without  their  being  simultaneously  tilled  with  air,  the  cell  dimi' 
nishes  in  volume  from  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  in  the  same  way 
that  an  animal  bladder  filled  with  water,  gradually  losing  its  water  without 
the  vacant  space  being  filled  with  air,  cannot  be  distended  to  ita  former 
volume  without  being  torn. 

3.  Vegetable  membrane  is  very  hygroscopiciil,  and  becomes  distended 
by  moisture  and  contracted  by  dryness.  But  both  take  place  in  a  very 
different  degree,  according  to  two  concurring  circumstances.  The  more 
the  membrane  approaches,  in  its  chemical  constitution,  jelly,  the  more  it 
contracts  when  in  the  act  of  drying  ap;  and  the  more  it  approximates 
to  the  nature  of  perfectly  developed  cellulose  (membranenstoff),  the 
slighter  is  the  expansion  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture.  The 
membrane,  when  of  the  same  chemical  nature  throughout,  appears  to 
contract  the  more  the  thinner  it  is,  and  the  less  the  more  it  is  thickened 
by  secondary  deposits.  This  latter  view  itgrees  with  the  circumstance 
that  all  spiral  fibres  (which,  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  isolating  them,  con- 
sist externally  of  the  spirally-torn  primary  cell-membrane,  and  internally 
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of  the  deposit-layers)  become  straight  on  dryingy  bat  again  roll  np  on 
being  wetted,  because  the  primary  cell-membrane  contracts  in  a  dry  and 
expands  in  a  moist  condition. 

I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  make,  respecting  these  facts^  only  a  few 
experiments,  which,  although  they  do  not  afford  anything  like  correct 
figures, — for  I  will  admit  a  probable  error  often  per  cent* — yet,  relatively 
speaking,  they  have  their  value.     The  following  are  the  results : — 

Polyides  lumbricaliSy  moderately  thick-walled,  gelatinous  cells,  and  the 
rather  swollen  extremity  shortly  before  the  formation  of  spore8s=i4. 
Landnaria  diffitata^  a  piece  of  the  fi&t /rans=sB,  Sph4Broeoceu$  crisputt 
somewhat  thicker  cells  of  the  frans=  C  Spharocaccus  eartUafftMeus^ 
rather  thick  cells,  a  piece  of  the  round  peduncle  of  the  yrofw=J9. ; 
measured  in  a  dry  state  (all  the  measures  are  given  in  millimetres)^^, 
after  having  been  lying  in  the  water  for  3  hours^ft,  after  24  hours' 
soaking  in  water=c,  amount  of  the  prolongation  in  decimals  of  the 
original  length =eiL 


a 

• 

I 

< 

e. 

dL 

Length. 

Width. 

Lensth. 

Width. 

Length. 

Width. 

Length. 

A. 

26*5 

1-5 

37-5 

2 

39 

2 

0-471 

B. 

C3 

11 

71-5 

16 

72 

15(?) 

0-142 

C. 

16-5 

3 

19 

5 

19 

5-5 

0-181 

D. 

17 

1-5 

18 

2 

18 

2 

0-052 

E,  Fibres  of  hemp  (very  elongated  cells,  thick-walled,  the"  light  dia. 
appearing  under  the  microscope,  cellulose  well  developed)  were  sus- 
pended in  a  glass  tube,  which  was  wider  below,  and  enclosed  in  it  for 
24  hours  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  measured = a''.  The  chloride 
was  removed ;  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  was  open  below,  was  immersed 
in  water,  and  measured  after  24  hours =6^  The  tube  was  then  filled 
with  water,  and  again  measured  after  the  fibres  had  been  24  hours  in 
water =c'.  During  this  process  the  temperature  of  the  room  fluctuated 
between  \(f  and  18°  R.  Finally,  the  tube  was  emptied  of  its  water,  and 
dried,  with  the  fibres,  over  chloride  of  calcium  at  about  30°  B.,  and  again 
measured=er.  The  amount  of  the  greatest  elongation  in  decimals  of 
the  original  length  gives  e\  The  fibres  1  and  2  had  at  their  end  the 
weight  of  a  small  shot,  which  was  scarcely  heavy  enough  to  stretch  them 
straight ;  the  fibre  3  had  upon  it  a  rather  heavier  shot. 


:.  J  2! 
1 3. 


a' 

b' 

c' 

cT 

€' 

469 

470 

470 

468-5 

0-0021 

434 

434-5 

434-5 

434 

0-0011 

951 

5941 

0-0036. 

F.  In  the  month  of  February  a  shoot  of  Salix  alba  of  the  previous 
year  was  cut  off  and  placed  in  water  for  24  hours,  at  a* temperature  of 
10°  to  15°  R. ;  the  bark  was  then  taken  off,  and  the  length  measured  sa''^ ; 
it  consisted  entirely  of  alburnum,  therefore  of  slightly  thickened  and 
elongated  cells  with  imperfectly  developed  cellulose:  the  small  pith 
may  be  here  overlooked.  The  twig  was  now  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
10°  to  15°  R.,  and  the  length  again  measured s=&'' ;  finally  dried  for 
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24  hours  at  30°  R.,  and  the  determinate  length=c^^  The  amount  of  thd 
greatest  prolongation  in  the  humid  state  was  then  calculated  in  decimals 
of  the  original  length =rf''. 

a!'  h''  c''  d" 

F.        260  259  258-5  0-0058. 

Gr.  A  strip  was  cut  from  the  axis  of  a  fresh,  straight,  thick  shoot  of  a 
Stapelia,  and  its  length  determined=a'",  its  width  and  thickness =6'"'. 
It  consisted  entirely  of  thin-walled  parenchyma  cells,  consisting  of  per- 
fectly developed  cellulose.  It  was  fastened  to  a  cork,  and  thus  sus- 
pended in  a  glass  flask,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  chloride 
of  calcium.  The  length  it  became,  after  24  hours*  exposure  with  a  tem- 
perature fluctuating  between  10*  and  15°  R,=c''',  width  and  thickness 
=^d'\  and  the  amount  of  the  expansion  in  the  humid  state,  calculated  in 
the  decimal  fraction  of  the  original  length =c'''. 

of''  h'''  c'''  d''  e''' 

G.        189  8  174  3-5  0-086. 

The  slight  contraction  that  takes  place  at  flrst  in  the  thin- walled 
parenchyma  cells,  which  consist  of  peHectly  developed  cellulose,  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  elasticity,  to  which  must  be  added  the  insignificant 
hygroscopical  contraction  of  the  membrane,  whilst  the  action  only 
becomes  so  striking  through  the  falling  together  of  the  cells  in  conse-* 
quence  of  the  desiccation. 

As  an  instance  of  the  application  of  these  phenomena  to  the  expla« 
nation  of  the  bursting  of  oipsules,  I  may  cite  IrU  atomaria.  The 
upper  half  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule,  which  separates  itself  from  the 
other  parts,  and  retracts,  consists  of  the  following  layers.  At  the  most 
external  part  there  is  an  epidermis  of  flat,  very  irregular  cells,  the  walls 
of  which  are  rather  gelatinous  and  slightly  porous  ;  then  follow,  towards 
the  interior,  several  layers  of  parenchyma  cells,  which  are  at  first  flat, 
and  become  gradually  somewhat  rounder,  and  the  walls  of  which  are 
also  rather  gelatinous.  The  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  moderately 
thick,  the  layer  of  parenchyma  lying  beneath  are  joined  to  the  latter,  the 
walls  become  gradually  thinner,  and,  as  it  appears,  are  gradually  con- 
verted into  cellulose.  Very  thin-walled  cells,  which  extend  almost  from 
the  interior  to  the  exterior,  form  an  internal  layer  containing  many 
intercellular  spaces,  into  which  layer  the  vascular  bundles  run.  Then 
follows,  almost  suddenly  separating  itself  from  the  former,  a  very  thin 
layer  of  cells,  which  being  rather  thick- walled,  and  formed  of  firm  eel-* 
lulose,  are  about  ten  times  as  long  as  broad,  and  which  laterally,  for 
long  intervals,  frequently  only  touch  each  other,  like  stellate  cells,  by 
means  of  small  processes,  and  which,  arranged  in  different  directions, 
are  yet,  on  the  whole,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  their  longi- 
tudinal diameter  is  horizontal.  Finally,  quite  towards  the  interior,  comes 
the  epithelium,  consisting  of  tolerably  thick-walled,  porous,  elongated 
cells,  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  which  almost  invariably  forms,  with 
the  previous  cells,  an  angle  of  25°  to  30°.  The  entire  wall  of  the 
capsule,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  1^  to  2  millim.  thick.  The  most  internal  of 
these  layers,  together  with  the  epithelium,  can  contract  only  a  very  little, 
perhaps  enough  to  enable  it  to  tear  the  margins  of  the  valves  from  each 
other.  The  external  layers,  on  the  other  hand,  must  contract  very  con- 
siderably, both  in  length  and  width,  as  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  valves 
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»re  first  of  all  torn  on  the  external  eurface,  then  separate  theniBelTei 
firom  the  point  towania  the  basis  as  far  as  nbout  the  middle,  curving 
themselves  outwards.  A  complete  separation  of  the  valves,  and  a 
perfect  tearing  back,  would,  in  consequence  of  t!ie  structure,  here  no 
douht  take  place,  if,  firstly,  the  cells  of  the  suture  were  not  thicker  below  •, 
and  capable  of  resistiag  the  tension  ;  and,  secondly,  if  the  very  thick 
and  tough  partition-wall  was  not  placed  upon  the  centre  of  thi;  valves, 
which,  like  a  prop,  resista  their  curvature,  and  which  last  action  is  still 
further  aided  by  the  two  longitudinal  ribs,  which  project  upon  the 
esteroal  side  of  each  valve. 

The  different  movements  of  tlus  kind  are  almost  invariably  produced 
by  the  co-operation  of  tbe  three  phenomena  here  explained.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  I  should  eiplain  all  possible  cases,  for  which  purpose 
the  necessarily  accurate  anatomical  facts  are  still  wanting.  Everyone 
will  easily  be  able  to  apply  the  above  conditions  to  individual  cnses ;  as 
an  instance,  let  us  take  the  tearing  of  the  capsule  in  AspidiumJiUx  ma*. 
The  capsule  is  flat,  almost  lenticular.  A  row  of  cells,  commencing  on 
the  one  side  from  the  stipes,  forms  round  the  greatest  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference an  imperfect  ring,  leaving  on  the  other  side  a  vacant  space, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  circumference.  The  cells  are  almost  parallelo- 
pipedical,  and  their  walls  towards  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  where  they 
mutually  touch  each  other  (not  towards  the  sides  and  exterior),  are  very 
much  thickened.  The  lateral  walls,  which  pass  into  each  other  at  the 
before-mentioned  one-sixth  of  the  circumference,  consist  of  very  flat  and 
extremely  thin-walled  cells.  The  thicker  and  tougher  walls  of  the  cells 
of  the  ting  are  but  slightly,  or  not  at  all,  changed  by  the  process  of 
drying,  but  the  thinner  waUa  of  the  same  cells  are  so.  On  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluid  in  the  cells,  they  first  contract  in  a  somewhat  elastic 
manner,  and  thereby  shorten  the  distance  between  the  extreme  end  of 
the  thick  walls,  and  thus  of  the  whole  external  circumference  of  tlia 
ring  ;  but  aa  the  moisture  continues  to  evaporate  without  being  supplied 
with  an  equal  quantity  by  air,  the  thin  walls  are  pressed  in  by  ihe  atroo- 
epheric  pressui-e,  and  the  contraction  of  the  external  circumference  of 
the  ring  is  thus  still  more  considerably  increased.  The  internal  circum- 
ference, consisting  of  cells  with  tliickened  walls,  remains  unchanged,  but, 
through  the  contracted  sidewalls  that  act  as  a  rectangular  lever,  il 
receives  a  tendency  to  straighten  itself.  This  tension  only  continues  aa 
long  as  the  thin-walled  cells  at  the  last  one-sixth  of  the  circumference 
are  capable  of  resisting  the  expanding  power  ;  as  soon  as  the  tension 
becomes  more  powerful,  they  burst  into  a  transverse  slit,  and  the  capsule 
is  opened.  The  progress  of  this  process  is  quite  aimilar  in  the  toeth  of 
the  capsules  of  the  Mosses. 

§  215,  The  socond  kind  of  movements  arc  seen  iu  living  paxta 
of  plants  during  vigorous  vegetation,  and  depend  probably  on  the 
distribution  of  the  sap,  and  upon  the  elastic  expansion  of  the  in- 
dividual cell-mcmbranes.  The  facts,  however,  connected  with  tfaia 
subject  are  as  yet  too  little  known  to  admit  of  a  clear  explanation. 
The  following  varieties  of  movemente  may  be  distinguished :  — 


*  According  lu  tbii,  we  csn  iKTarcluuiil.  bv  meins  of  anitomical  eiaminrntion  or  the 
BilU,  determino,  in  tbIvw  thai  are  not  ooniplelel)'  lepwBled,  lioir  fir  wpmttoti  of  dw 
"••w  will  Uke  plucc. 
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A.  Movements  which  evidently  dejrend  on  external  influences, 
ns 

a.   Periodical. 

In  many  plants  it  is  observed  that  the  foliar  organs,  the  Icnves 
of  the  stalk  as  well  as  of  the  floivnr,  assume  a  diOerent  direction 
during  night  from  what  they  do  in  the  day,  and  these  phenomena 
are  frequently  produced  by  the  brightness  or  the  cloudiness  of 
the  sky.  This,  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  called  the 
sleep  of  plants.  In  general,  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  as  a  rule 
that  the  parts  of  plants  during  the  absence  of  light  resume  aa 
nearly  as  possible  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  bud, 
and  this  the  more  accurately  the  younger  and  more  lender  the  leaf. 
The  deviations  arising  in  this  respect  from  day  and  night  are 
slighter  in  older  and  tougher  leaves ;  they  disappear  entirely  in  per- 
ennial and  leathery  leaves.  The  very  compounded  leaves  of  the 
Legvminosa  and  Oxalidacea  exhibit  these  phenomena  in  the  most 
striking  manner. 

Similar  movements  may  be  observed  in  some  flower  stalks,  which 
are  curved  during  night  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flower  is  turned 
towards  the  ground;  for  instance,  Euphorbia  sp..  Ranunculus poli/- 
anlhemos,  Draba  verna,  Verbascum  blattaria. 

In  opposition  to  this,  there  are  some  few  flower  leaves  which 
deviate  from  tlieir  normal  position  in  the  bud  during  night,  and 
agiun  return  to  it  in  the  day ;  for  instance,  Mesembryanthemum 
noctiflorum. 

The  moyements  here  mentioned,  especially  of  the  first  kind,  are  so 
remarkable  in  some  plants  that  even  Pliny  observed  tbem  (N.  IL  viii, 
3q.)  But  Linnreus  first  of  all  traced  them  more  accurately,  and  pub- 
lislied  BD  elaborate  account  of  ihera.  (Somnus  pkntarum.  Tlpsaliie,  1755, 
Amcenit.  Acad.  vol.  iv.  p.  133.)  The  number  of  observations  has  subse- 
quently increased,  and  E^very  one  may  by  individual  reaearcbes  confirm 
ika  matter.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  based  upon  the  same  cause  aa  the 
phenomena  which  wiU  be  spoken  of  under  b.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts 
in  which  the  movement  takes  place  sliould  be  examined  in  a  larger  series 
of  plants,  and  the  state  of  the  cellular  tissue,  especially  in  the  day,  should 
be  accurately  compared  with  the  state  which  it  exhibits  at  night ;  exoet 
measurements  should  also  be  made  of  it.  The  movements  are  observed 
most  frequently  and  most  strikingly  in  that  region  where  the  petiole  of 
the  leaf  passes  into  the  etalk,  and  where  the  petiolules  pass  into  the  com- 
mon  petiole  of  the  leaf,  particularly  when  that  swelling  of  the  cellular 
tissne  called  the  pulvinui  is  very  considerable.  But  experiments  in 
which  the  pulvinus  has  been  carefully  stripped  o£F  seem  to  prove  that 
the  cause  of  this  motion  is  not  seated  in  this  part,  as  Dutrochet  supposed. 

With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  present  paragraph,  I  have  no  observa- 
tions of  my  own  to  ofler,  and  therefore  merely  communicate  the  most 
essential  of  these  facta.  I  mupt  refer  to  Meyen's  Physiologic  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  473 — 562.)  and  to  Daasen's  works  (the  principal  work  quoted  by 
Meyen*)  for  details,  and  more  especially  respecting  the  results  of  ex- 

•  N»(nurkiindlgo  VerhariielinKdi  van  de  Hollandbclic  Maalschuppij  der  Weten- 
uhappen  lu  llirlem  II.  Deel.  Tc  Harlem  1835,  pp.  309-3'lG.  aiid^  TydKhilft  roar 
MluuiUjU  Oeicliiedeuis  en  Pliyj,  1S37,  'ol.  iv.  pp.  106—131. 


MtiMUk  woe  iattitutcd,  and  wfaiciL  MJCtJiiig'  to  i^  Tiev,  were 
.  :^    .^|i«nftMSS.     The  oaodasioiis  whkh  lima  <cames  to  firaok  experi. 

. r  wL  .iL^  uwn  and  of  others,  are  for  the  moa  part  antomuiedL  and  are 

.v^  .uuauuekj  conQectod  vith  his  prejodicx:  •sc  la  analogy  between 
uUiLi  iiod  nmrnak      He  evidentlj  veiy  freqnoisij  obcaxns  the  lesidti 
•:>  i^icii  he  preTioosiT  wished  to  arrive  at. 


^.  Not  penodicaL 

Perfectly  amiL&r  moremeaU  to  those  which  occur  gndBaDr  on 
the  cban^  of  daj  and  night  are  exhibited  hv  die  lemres  of  come 
plants  duddenlv,  or  at  least  with  great  npMfixj.  as  aooa  as  ther  are 
brought  under  the  inflnence  of  sct  external  <hrtuiral  or  mechanical 
agency.  The  following  are  pretty  nearly  all  the  planta  in  wLidi 
these  phenomena  hare  been  obaervei :  — 

yiimosa  pwHca  L*.,  JH  sensUica  Lw,  JH  cojfti  I«^  3L  ma  \^  3L 
oiperata  L^  J/,  qmadrirahns  L.,  J/,  permambmcamm.  L.,  Jtf.  /m^ra 
L.9  J£  humiHs  Unmh.,  JH  peUiia  Unmb.,  Jf.  darwnems  Homh. 

.i£jchyMomeme  sensitha  L.,  ^.  imdiea  \^^  JL  pMmilm  L. 

iSmithia  srmsitiva  Ait. 

DesmanthuM  siohnifer  DeC.,  2>.  triqmeier  DeC^  2X  iaautris 
DeC. 

Oxalis  Mensitira  L. 

Averrhoa  Caramhola  L*.,  ^  Bilimbi  L. 

The  moTement  of  the  leaf  of  Diotuea  museipmla  EIL,  supported 
by  a  winged  petiole,  appears  peculiar.  The  leaf  is  fumidied  with 
cUia,  and  on  the  upper  surface  covered  with  stiff  hairs.  On  this 
surface  being  touched,  for  instance,  by  an  insect,  the  leaf  closes 
together  along  the  central  ner>-es,  and  the  cilia  fold  within  one 
another,  so  that  the  object  brought  in  contact  with  it  is  enclosed, 
and  held  fast  with  some  force  as  lon^  as  the  movement  continues. 
On  the  latter  ceasing,  the  leaf  slowly  expands  again.  In  this 
manner  irritable  insects  are  kept  captive  till  they  are  dead. 

The  reproductive  organs  in  some  of  the  Phaneroffamia  exhibit 
a  sudden  movement  in  consequence  of  external  influences  which 
produces  a  transference  of  the  pollen  from  the  anther  to  the  stigma. 
IJy  way  of  example,  we  may  mention  the  stamens  of  Berberis 
vulgaris^  Parietaria  judaica^  the  style  of  Stylidium  adnatum^  S.  gra^ 
minifoliumj  Goldfussia  anisophylla,  &c.  The  movement  takes  place 
also  in  this  case  without  an  external  cause,  although  not  so  rapidly. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  so-called  Sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  pudica), 
which  folds  up  its  leaves  from  the  shaking  of  the  ground  caused  by 
the  tramp  of  a  horse,  and  at  every  rude  touch,  presents  a  most  welcome 
object  for  poetic  treatment ;  and  the  circumstance  of  this  plant  not  having 
been  known  to  the  old  Greeks  has  certainly  made  us  poorer  by  one 
beautiful  myth  at  least.  The  task  of  the  naturalist,  however,  is 
different ;  he  has  other  problems  to  solve,  and  to  him  this  plant,  and 
its  relations  in  time,  must  for  the  present  be  a  land-mark  indicating  to 
him  the  boundary  of  his  knowledge,  and  a  significant  warning  not  to 
people  with  the  mere  creations  of  his  fancy  that  domain  which  demands 
of  him  earnest  and  true  work.     A  glance  at  all  that  has  been  done  with 
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respect  to  this  plant  proves  to  us  very  clearly  that>  with  regard  to  the 
palpable  parts  of  the  phenomena,  we  have  only  obtained  a  mere  sensa- 
iionary  knowledge  of  the  rudest  external  aspect  of  the  mechanism  of 
these  motions,  and  that  elaborate,  careful  researches  must  precede  our 
arriving  at  the  point  when  the  question  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
can  be  put,  and  an  explanatory  theory  of  the  movement  can  be  proposed. 
Until  that  time  arrives,  the  reflective  naturalist  had  better  not  enter  into 
any  examination  of  hypotheses,  or  criticisms  upon  the  explanations  of 
others.  The  uselessness  of  such  a  proceeding  is  evident.  It  would  be 
time  wasted,  —  time  which  might  be  much  better  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation itself. 

Meyen,  as  has  already  been  observed,  has  taken  immense  pains  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion,  and  in  which,  by  means  of  some  break-neck  leaps  by 
way  of  inferences,  he  actually  seems  to  have  succeeded.  Some  experi- 
ments, however  (the  only  ones  which  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
fitituting  with  a  Mimosa  pudicd)^  proved  to  me  how  little  has  as  yet 
been  truly  ascertained  on  this  point,  since  they  furnished  me  with  re- 
sults almost  directly  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Meyen.  The  matter 
stands  thus :  Meyen  experimentalised  on  some  very  susceptible  plants, 
kept  at  a  high  temperature,  being  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  only  way  of 
arriving  at  correct  results.  But  this  is  opposed  to  correct  practice,  as  the 
least  susceptible  and  strongest  organisms  are  always  selected  for  experi- 
ments, by  way  of  preference,  in  order  to  avoid  unintentional  secondary 
interferences  with  the  result  of  the  experiment.  A  Mimosa,  which  is  so 
susceptible  that  it  closes  all  its  leaves  upon  the  least  shaking  of  the 
ground,  is  certainly  not  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
it  only  closes  some  particular  leaves  on  the  division  of  its  vascular  bun- 
dles. I  purposely  caused  my  plant,  therefore,  to  vegetate  for  some  time 
at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  it  did  not  close  its  leaves  on  slight  shakings; 
and  the  result  was,  that  I  found  almost  every  thing  different  from  what 
Meyen  had  stated.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  loss  of  sap  beneath  a  leaf 
was  invariably  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  leaf,  which  continued 
until  the  wound  was  closed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  sap.  It  is  not, 
however,  woi*th  while  to  communicate  the  details  of  these  isolated  obser- 
yations,[since,  so  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  the  motion 
itself,  they  could  only  give  rise  to  useless  guessing  respecting  the  cause. 
I  can  only  assert  again,  that,  hitherto,  we  ai*e  not  only  unacquainted  with 
the  cause,  but  perfectly  unacquainted  even  with  the  specialities  of  the 
fact  itself;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  movements  of  the  other 
plants  mentioned. 

B*  Movements  independent  of  external  influences. 
a.  Periodical. 

These  are  seen  in  some  tropical  species  of  Hedysarum^  especially 
H.  gyrans  L.  and  H.  gyroides  Roxb.  The  movements  of  the  first 
plant  are  known  best  of  all,  and  are  double.  The  compound  leaf  in 
these  plants  consists  of  a  couple  of  small  lateral  leaflets,  and  of  a 
large  terminal  leaf.  The  latter  and  the  common  petiole  move  up 
and  down  according  to  the  varying  intensity  of  the  light ;  and  the 
terminal  leaf  is,  especially  in  its  changes  of  position,  a  most  de- 
licate photometer.  These  movements  evidently  correspond  with 
those  enumerated  under  A,y  a.  The  two  lateral  leaflets,  however, 
exhibit  a  constant  vibrating  movement^  every  leaflet  describing  a 
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little  circle  with  itd  point,  but  in  gudi  n  manner  tkat  llie  axes 
both  leaflets  always  remain  in  a  straight  line.     Tlita  motion  it 
eutirelf  independent  of  light,  of  day  and  night,  and  is  uicreaacd  W 
heat  and  by  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  whole  plant.      Nt 
explanation  can  be  given  oF  tliis  phenomenon. 
b.  Not  periodical. 

Sucli  movements  take  place  in  most  of  the  P/iaaenyamu^ 
with  the  object  of  transferring  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma;  tbti 
Btiimens  and  stigma  approaching  either  one  or  the  other,  or  botli 
changing  their  position.  In  many  plants,  the  stamens  asduu 
a  difierent  position  after  they  have  distributed  the  pollen, 
uiovemeuta  can  no  more  be  explained  than  the  others. 

5  216.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  OscHlatoria,  a  small 
genus  of  Alifx,  are  very  remarkable  ;  the  species  appear  to  condat 
of  short  fibres  composed  of  cylindrical  cells  united  to  each  other» 
which  are  broader  than  they  are  long,  and  filled  wiili  a  grceB 
matter  and  other  contents,  which  arc  partly  liquid  and  partly  grt* 
□ular.  The  point  of  every  fibre  is  somewhat  contracted  and 
i-ounded,  frequently  as  clear  and  colourless  aa  water.  Aa  long  a|' 
they  vegetate  vigorously,  these  fibres  exhibit  a  three-fold  move* 
ment  an  altematmg  slight  curvature  of  the  anterior  extremity,  %• 
half  pendulum-like,  half-elastic  bending  to  and  fro  of  the  anterior 
half,  and  a  gradual  advancing  movement.  These  movements  an 
frequently  observed  to  occur  simultaneously,  and  often,  also,  sepa- 
rately.    The  causes  are  perfectly  unknown. 

The  movements  of  the  0»ciUaU>riie  have  something  strange,  I  tvA 
almost  inclined  to  say  Bomethiag  mysterious,  about  them.  I  will  not 
conceal  my  opinion,  which  is  entirely  based  upon  a  subjective  feeling 
that  tiieir  position  in  tbe  vegetable  kiogdom  appears  elill  doubtful  la  ms., 
At  all  events,  it  appears  to  me  to  indicate  a  very  hasty  judgment  lor  inj 
one,  as  Meyen  has  done,  to  ridicule  those  wlio  hold  sucli  an  opinioai' 
Our  knowledge  of  these  organisms  is  very  defective,  and  allbough  Khren* 
berg  refers  them  to  plants,  this  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  their  vegetabtt 
nature,  but  rather  of  Ehrenberg's  modest  caution, — a  quality  of  which  h 
would  be  very  desirable  that  Meyea  shoald  possess  a  little  more,  antf 
which  would  prevent  him  going  further  than  exact  and  certrun  ohwrr^ 
tions  would  warrant.  Meyen  further  associates  this  movement  wits 
those  of  Spirogyra,  which  contracts  spirally,  and  remains  so.  I  bav* 
never  observed  it :  I  do  not.deny  it.  But  when  he  states  that  the  pkat 
creeps  upwards  oa  the  walls  of  vessels  in  which  it  is  ke|it,  and  t)iat  lhii( 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  Alga,  ho  stales  that  which  is  I^Uae, 
which  can  be  easily  disproved,  for  the  Algte  grow  naturally  up  the  i 
of  A  glass  vessel,  and  the  water  they  need  follows  them  through  the 
of  capillarity. 

All  other  so-called  Alga  of  the  families  of  Bacillaria,  Detmidita,  Ao, 
are,  according  to  Ehrenberg's  observations,  of  yet  too  doubtful  a  nature  '■ 
afford  them  a  space  in  this  work. 

*  R«eiil  inTHtigiiioni  on  tJii^te  Ikmiliet  ill  Crcal  liriuin  hiire  induenl  hv 
o  idopl  tb«n  unrnencilly  idIo  tbe  vcgcUlilv  kiitf^duti).  Stv  IJuUry,  Vq 
'    I,  p.  13.  ISIti.     IUir>,  'Ilie  UrituU  Dutnitlioa.   IStF T««n. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SPECIAL  ORGANOLOGY. 

§  217.  The  object  of  Special  Organology  is  to  develope  the  func- 
tions of  the  individual  organs  of  plants^  and  we  have  now  principally 
to  give  here  a  synopsis  of  what  has  already  been  presented  in  other 
parts  of  the  work.  The  result  of  the  whole  wiU  be  that,  excepting 
the  organs  of  reproduction,  the  plant  possesses  no  definite  physiolo- 
gical organs  at  all,  namely,  such  as  perform  one  certain,  determinate 
function.  Our  knowledge  respecting  these  functions  is  as  yet  very 
defective,  and  with  regard  to  the  AngiosporcB  we  are  almost  entirely 
without  observations. 

The  best  method  of  distributing  the  matter  will  be  to  regard  the 
organs  of  reproduction  independent  of  the  other  organs  (those  of 
vegetation),  and  to  divide  the  former  into  Cryptogamia  and  Phane^ 
rogamia,  including  the  Rhizocarpecs  ;  and  the  latter  into  AngiosportB 
and  GymnosportB. 

A.   Organs  of  Vegetation. 

a.  Angiospor<B. 

§  218.  As  organs  are  almost  out  of  the  question  in  the  whole 
group  of  the  AngiosporcB,  we  have  only  to  consider  here  the  tissues 
and  elementary  parts.  The  organs  for  attaching  or  fixing  the 
plant  to  the  ground  can  only  be  mentioned  as  having  a  certain 
locality,  but  most  of  them  also  grow  with  the  plant  when  detached 
from  the  ground.  The  whole  external  surface  is  only  intended  to 
receive  nutritive  fluids ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  these  plants. 
"With  regard  to  the  Lichens,  the  green,  round  cells  may  occasionally 
project  from  beneath  the  bark,  and  become  new  plants  when  dis- 
pelled about ;  this  is  probably  the  case  in  the  other  orders,  but  has 
not  yet  been  observed. 

b.  Gymnospora. 

§  219.  The  leaf  and  axis,  as  fundamental  organs,  have  no  deter- 
minate physiological  functions,  except  such  as  belong  to  them  in 
their  metamorphosis  into  reproductive  organs.  As,  however,  the 
axis  originally  forms  the  connecting  link  of  all  parts,  and  alone  is 
of  a  permanent  nature,  whilst  the  leaf,  on  the  other  hand,  is  su1> 
sequently  formed  and  dependant,  is  isolated  and  transient,  so  we 
may  say  that  the  function  of  the  distribution  of  the  sap  belongs 
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principally  to  the  former^  for  through  it  all  tkeeurroita  must  pm; 
whikt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  procesKS  of  seeretioa  principal]^ 
take  place  through  the  leaf. 

§  220.  No  essentially  different  fonctioiK  can  be  attribntied  to 
the  different  forms  which  the  axis  exhiints.  With  regard  to  die 
distinction  of  the  two  poles,  the  root  and  the  axk^  in  a  Emited  aeaee, 
the  former  is  frequently  an  organ  of  attacfamenty  which  fixes  tbe 
plant  in  a  certain  spot,  and,  from  its  beii^  in  contact  with  Saii 
matters,  serves  especially  for  the  absorption  of  mitriment ;  it  ii 
likewise  a  secreting  organ,  and,  through  the  formation  of  hrnkf 
serves  the  reproduction  of  the  plant. 

That  none  of  these  functions  are  essentially  and  exdoaveiy  eoD- 
nected  with  the  roots,  is  proved  by  their  never  bciz^  Syuai  m 
Mosses  and  Liverworts ;  and  also  by  their  undeveloped  istate  in  so 
many  other  plants,  for  instance,  many  Grasses,  AV/rai^'jr/R,  &e. ; 
and  finally,  their  decay  in  other  plants',  for  instance,  in  Ferna^ 
Palms,  Cuscuta,  &c.  Their  absence  in  all  these  plants  is  not 
supplied  by  secondary  roots,  which  might  wholly  or  in  part  perform 
these  functions;  for  instance,  Ceratophyllmm  remains  p^ectly 
rootless  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  functions  of  the  axis,  in  a  limited  sense,  can  only  be  divided 
according  to  anatomical  systems,  and  not  according  to  its  various 
morphological  organs.  The  vascular  bundles,  where  they  exist, 
serve  in  their  youngest  parts  (the  cambium)  for  the  distribution  of 
the  sap ;  in  tneir  older  parts  they  serve  as  a  stiff  and  firm  hold 
(skeleton)  for  the  plant.  The  parenchyma  assimilates,  and  forms  ail 
the  peculiar  substances  which  occur  in  the  plant.  Its  external 
parts  (back  and  epidermis)  serve  for  the  absorption  of  nutritive 
fluid,  and  also  for  secretion  in  plants  under  water,  and  for  respira- 
tion and  transpiration  in  plants  exposed  to  the  air.  In  their  sub- 
sequent state,  after  the  cellular  layers  of  the  bark  have  been 
formed,  the  bark  serves,  on  account  of  its  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  plant.  Finally,  the  axis  is  an  important  organ  of  reproduction, 
on  account  of  its  frequent  regular  and  irregular  development  of 
buds.  In  peculiar  forms,  as  in  cirrhi  or  in  climbing  plants,  the  axis 
becomes  an  organ  of  attachment. 

§  221.  The  leaves  are  mostly  very  independent  of  each  other,  and 
exhibit  great  variety  in  their  chemical  processes,  according  as  they 
arc  stem- leaves  or  flower-leaves.  The  stem-leaves,  being  those  parts 
of  the  plant  which  expose  the  largest  surface  to  the  air,  form  prin- 
cipally the  organs  of  respiration  and  transpiration,  as  also  of  various 
secretions.  In  plants  growing  under  water,  they  serve  for  the 
absorption  of  fluid  nutritive  matter.  By  the  formation  of  buds  tlieijr 
become  organs  of  reproduction.  The  leaves  in  the  resfion  ^  - 
organs  of  fructification  frequently  exhibit  a  very  w« 
and  pjially  die  altogether  (for  instance,  the  pappiu 
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braoteoles  of  the  ParonychiacetB)^  or  if  not^  at  least  partially  (as  in 
many  white  flowers),  or  are  so  far  dead  that  their  cells  are  entirely 
filled  by  special  matters  or  substances  not  calculated  to  sustain 
chemic^  processes  (as  most  of  the  coloured  bracts  and  petals).  It 
is  only  the  calycine  and  carpellary  leaves  that  exhibit  an  active 
vegetation  not  different  from  that  of  the  stem-leaves. 

The  function  of  protecting  the  tender,  newly-developed  parts  by 
a  firm  enclosure  around  the  buds  against  the  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  against  excessive  moisture  which  readily  produces 
decomposition,  belongs  to  all  leaves,  without  any  exception.  They 
continue  to  protect  these  tender  parts  until  the  development  of  the 
epidermal  system  enables  them  to  resist  these  injuries.  This  last- 
named  function  seems  to  be  that  which  is  more  especially  performed 
by  calyx  and  corolla.  As  soon  as  the  flower  has  opened  itself,  the 
sepals  and  petals  may  be  removed  without  injuring  the  development 
of  the  seed  and  fruit  in  the  slightest  degree,  provided  they  do  not 
still  serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  tender  organs  of  repro- 
duction against  rain,^c. ;  or  if,  after  their  removal,  the  transfer  of 
the  pollen  to  the  stigma  is  rendered  impossible,  an  artificial  transfer 
is  substituted. 

The  leaves  also  become  organs  of  attachment  in  the  form  of 
cirrhi. 

B.   Organs  of  Reproduction, 
a.  Cryptogamia, 

§  222.  Among  the  Angiosporce^  the  sporangia  are  the  only  parts 
to  which  we  can  attribute  a  definite  function,  namely,  that  of 
forming  the  spores,  of  which  they  are  the  parent-cells.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  object  of  the  other  parts  of  the  sporocarp,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  they  should  possess  any  other  than  a 
morphologicid  significance.  The  nature  of  the  so-called  anthers  has 
been  already  explained  (§  84.). 

There  are  likewise  parent-cells  of  the  spores  in  the  Cryptogamia 
and  CrymnosporcB^  which,  as  such,  exercise  an  important  function. 
The  sporocarps  only  serve  as  envelopes  of  the  spores,  and  facilitate 
and  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  spores  by  their  hygroscopic 
properties.  With  regard  to  the  Antheridiay  we  can  state  for  certain, 
that  not  a  single  fact  exists  from  which  we  could  infer,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  that  they  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
function  of  reproduction.  Every  thing  that  has  been  hitherto 
written  on  thb  subject  are  only  fine-spun  fancies,  founded  upon 
decidedly  false  analogies. 

It  may  be  further  stated,  that  we  are  still  ignorant  with  regard 
to  the  peculiar  function  possessed  by  the  external  spore-case  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  spore.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  principally  intended,  through  its  indestructibility,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  delicate  cell  of  the  spore  against  injurious  agencies 
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and  the  action  of  humidity,  until  the  cell  itself  is  in  a  state  fit  to 
assimilate  foreign  matters. 


b.  Phanerogaimia. 

§  223.  With  regard  to  the  anthers,  the  parent^^ella  form  the 
poUen,  and  the  external,  and  fiequendj  so  richly  and  corioosly- 
formed  membrane  seems  to  perform  no  other  function  than  that  of 
the  spore-case  alluded  to  at  the  conclusion  of  our  last  paragnph* 
The  formations,  secreting  surfaces,  or  organs  that  secrete  sweet 
juice,  the  true  nectar,  have  no  imaginable  organic  connexion  with 
the  function  of  reproduction  ;•  but  they  appear  to  attract  the  insecti^ 
which  latter  so  frequently  assist  in  the  transfer  of  the  pollen  to  die 
stigma. 

The  seed-bud  (ovule)  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen* 
tube.  It  is  protected  by  the  germen  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
terminal  shoot  is  b^  the  external  leaves  of  th%bud,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  conveys  to  it  the  pollen-tube. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  seed-bud  is  the  embfyo-ssc^ 
because  the  embryo  (with  the  exception  of  the  Bhixoearpem)  is 
developed  in  it.  We  are  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  the  inflnrnfie 
which  this  sac  exerdses  on  the  embrya 

It  is  certain  that  granules  of  pollen  produce  genuine  tabes  in  other  qwts 
besides  the  stigma;  it  is  also  certain  that  many  pollen-tubes  desoiend 
through  the  stigma  and  style  into  the  cavity  of  the  germen,  witkoui 
being  converted  into  embryos,  because  they  have  not  penetrated  the  seed- 
bud.  But  it  is  likewise  as  certain,  that  the  tubes  in  the  Bhizocarpeado 
not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  embryo-sacs,  being  constantly 
separated  from  them  by  a  thin  layer  of  cells.  An  observation  of  my  own, 
referred  to  on  a  former  occasion  *,  is  also  highly  remarkable,  viz.,  that 
two  pollen-tubes  entered  into  the  seed-bud  of  an  Orchid,  one  of  which, 
penetrating  through  its  internal  opening,  reached  the  embryo-sac,  and 
pressing  upon  this  was  converted  in  the  usual  way  into  an  embryo, 
whilst  the  other  penetrated  between  the  external  and  internal  covering 
of  the  seed-bud,  and  was  developed  into  the  rudiment  of  an  embryo  (a 
kind  of  graviditas  erirauierina)  (see  Pbite  VI.,  ^g.  1.).  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  influence  of  the  embryo-sac  may  extend  to  some  dis- 
tance, but  it  is  entirely  unknown  to  us  what  kind  of  influence ;  and  it  is 
the  more  difficult  to  be  discovered,  as  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
enquiry,  viz.,  an  accurate  chemical  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the 
pollen-tube  and  of  the  embryo-sac,  are  not  yet  forthcoming,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  may  here  remind  my  readers 
^^^jspar  Fr.  WolflTs  expression,  **  Xutrimentum  magnum  in  minima 
moleJ^  As  to  analogies  between  the  prodaction  of  plants  and  the  pro- 
creation of  the  higher  animals,  it  can  merely  afibrd  employment  for  the 
wit  of  tiiose  who  have  nothing  better  to  do,  since  the  act  itself,  and  the 
part  which  the  different  materials  play  in  it,  are  as  yet  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  even  with  r^ard  to  the  higher  animals. 

Aeu.  Acad.  C  L.  C  N.  E.  toL  six.  pt.  i.  p.  4G,  in  Ortkit  hiifUuL 
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§  224.  At  subsequent  periods  the  plant,  which  is  gradually  deve- 
loped from  the  embryo,  is  decidedly  nourished  by  the  embryo- sac,  and 
even  afterwards,  in  the  later  stages  of  germination,  the  assimilated 
substances  deposited  in  the  endosperm  serve  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
plant.  The  nucleus  of  the  bud  performs  a  similar  function  with  the 
perisperm,  and  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter.  The  envelopes  of  the 
bud  are  converted  into  the  testa  of  the  seed,  and  protect  the  delicate 
terminating  plant;  the  envelopes  of  the  fruit  perform  the  same 
mnction,  and  subsequently  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  seed  by 
means  of  their  hygroscopicity.  The  succulent  parts  of  the  fruit 
may  also  serve,  through  their  decay,  to  form  a  nutritive  soil  for  the 
first  development  of  the  young  plant. 

C<mclu8i<m» 

The  insufficiency  and  deficiency  of  our  generalisations  in  Botany 
are  acknowledged  by  all  competent  investigators.  It  was  believed 
that  more  favourable  results  might  be  expected  as  Physiology  and 
Anatomy  advanced,  and  systematic  Botany  looked  for  aid  from  the 
same  sources.  The  meagreness  of  our  Physiology,  freed  from 
all  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  it,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  it,  affords  but  little  hope  at  present  from  that  quarter.  It 
cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  attentive  reader  of  the  Mor- 
phology, that  little  also  can  be  expected  from  Anatomy.  Whence, 
therefore,  are  we  to  look  for  help  ?  By  the  study  of  external  forms ; 
not  in  the  manner  that  it  has  hitherto  been  done,  superficially 
and  without  fundamental  principles,  but  from  the  study  of  Mor- 
phology as  a  science,  whose  leading  principle  must  be  the  history  of 
development  It  has  been  my  object  in  the  present  work  to  indicate 
the  proper  path,  and  to  open  an  entrance  into  it  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.     May  better  men  continue  the  work ! 
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ANALTTICAI.    PAPERS    BELOHOlNfi    TO  THE    DIVISION    BE8PECT- 
IHO  THE  NOHBISHHBHT  OP  PLANTS. 


t.    BoirUtHQAULT'B 


in    KM   "ECONOMIB 


a.  3Wn  dtowmg  tie  CWnb  of 

Watrr  m  He  VeaebMe  ibUfn  omiImm/  » 

<-.£?«'^C, 

vr^m. 

Wheat 

0-855 

0-144 

Bye  . 

0*3+ 

0-165 

0-792 

0-206 

Wheat  Straw     . 

0740 

0«0 

Rye  Straw 

0-gl3 

0-187 

Oat  Straw 

0-713 

0-287 

Poutoes    . 

0-Ml 

0-JW 

Beetroot    . 

0-182 

0-878 

Swedish  Turnips 

0-075 

0-985         1 

0-208 

0-792         1 

0-914 

0-086 

Pease  Strew 

0-88? 

o-trs 

Clover  Hay 

0-790 

0-210 

0-871 

0-1*8 

b.  Compoiilion  of  the  Manure  (dried  in  i 


C*rtHn. 

HTdnwa. 

Oijjm. 

Nllrgi«. 

Sd^^R.^. 

I. 

32'4 

3-8 

25-8 

1-7 

32-5 

4-1 

26-0 

1-7 

35-7 

III. 

38-7 

4-5 

28-7 

IV. 

36-4 

+  0 

19-1 

2-4 

40-0 

4-3 

87-6 

8-4 

83-7 

34-5 

4-3 

27-7 

80 

31 -.S 

Average 

35-8 

4-2 

85-8 

2-0 

32-2 
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The  Analysis  shows  that  the  quantity  of  manure,  which  is  said  to  manure  the 
soil  (1   Hectar  =  40,000  D  feet)  dunng  a  successional  harvest  of  five  years. 


contams : 


Kilogr. 

Carbon 3637-6 

Hydrogen 426*8 

Oxygen 2521-5 

Nitrogen 203*2 

Salts  and  Earths 327 1 '9 

Dry  Manure 10161*0 

(1  Kilogramme  is  equal  to  2*138  lbs.  Pr.,  or  2*2  lbs.  English.) 

c.  Composition  of  the  Produce  (dried  in  a  vacuum  at  110°  C). 


With  the  Aihei. 

After  Deduction  of  the  Ashes. 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

2*3 

• 

S 

■s 

< 

• 

1 

Hydrogen. 

i 

o 

• 

a 

1 

Wheat 

461 

5*8 

43*4 

2*4 

47-2 

!   6-0 

44*4 

2*4 

Rye     .... 

46*2 

5*6 

44*2 

1*7 

2*3 

47*3 

,  5*7 

45-3 

1-7 

Oats    .... 

50-7 

6*4 

36*7 

2*2 

4*0 

52*9 

1  6*6 

38*2 

2-3 

Wheat  Straw 

48*4 

5*3 

38*9 

0*4 

7*0 

52*1 

5*7 

41*8 

0*4 

Rye  Straw  . 

49-9 

5*6 

40*6 

0*3 

3*6 

51*8 

5*8 

42*1 

0*3 

Oat  Straw  . 

50*1 

5-4 

39*0 

0*4 

5*1 

52-8 

5*7 

411 

0*4 

Potatoes     . 

44*0 

5*8 

44*7 

1*5 

40 

45-9 

6  1 

46*4 

1*6 

Beetroot 

42-8 

5-8 

43*4 

1-7 

6*3 

45*7 

6*2 

46-3 

1-8 

Swedish  Turnips . 

42*9 

5-5 

42*3 

1*7 

7*6 

46-3 

60 

45*9 

1*8 

Topinambour 
Yellow  Pease 

43*9 

5*8 

43*3 

1-6 

6*0 

460 

6*2 

46' 1 

1*7 

46-5 

6*2 

400 

4-2 

3*1 

480 

6*4 

41-3 

4-3 

Pea  Straw  . 

45-8 

5*0 

35*6 

2*3 

11*3 

5P5 

5*6 

40*3 

2*6 

Red  Clover  Hay  . 

47-4 

5-0 

37-8 

2*1 

7*7 

51*3 

5*4 

411 

2*2 

Topinambour  Stalk 

45-7 

5*4 

45*7 

0*4 

2*8    470 

1 

5*6 

47*0 

0*4 

d.  The  Experiment*  themselves. 
First  Series. 


8acce»- 

slve 
Years. 

Sobetancee. 

Cropper 
Hectar. 

Dry 
Harvest. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

SalU  and 
Earths. 

Kilogr. 

KUogr. 

Kilogr. 

Kilogr. 

Kilogr. 

Kilogr. 

Kilogr. 

1. 

Potatoes  . 

18800 

3085 

1357-4 

178-9 

1379-0 

46*3 

123-4 

2. 

Wheat 

1S43 

1148 

529-3 

eee 

498-2 

26*4 

27-5 

Wheat  Straw    . 

S052 

2258 

109S-0 

119-7 

878-2 

9K) 

158-1 

S. 

Clover  (Hmy)   . 

5100 

4029 

1909-7 

201-5 

1523-0 

84*6 

3102 

4. 

Wheat      . 

1659 

1418 

653-8 

82-2 

615-4 

32-6 

340 

Wheat  Straw    . 

3770 

2790 

1350-4 

147*8 

1085*3 

11*2 

195-3 

Swedish  Tumipi 

9550 

716 

807-2 

39-3 

302-9 

12*2 

54*4 

5. 

OaU 

1344 

1064 

539*5 

68-0 

330-5 

23*3 

42*6 

Oat  Straw 
Total 

1800 

1283 

642-8 

69-3 

500*4 

5*1 

65-4 

40418 

17791 

8383*1 

973-3 

7172*9 

250-7 

1010-9 

Mani 

Lire  applied 

49086 

10161 

8637*6 

426-8 

2621*5 

203*2 

3271*9 

DiiTe 

rence         .         . 

+    7363  +  4747*5+546-5 

+  5551-4 +  47-5- 

-2261-0 

o  o 
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Second  Series. 


Sooce*. 

live 
Years. 

Subftancet. 

Crop  per 
Hectar. 

Dry 
Harrett. 

CarboD. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen. 

NitTO. 

geo< 

SalUand 
Earths. 

JTilofr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

]. 

Beetroot 

26000 

3172 

1357-7 

184-0 

1376-7 

53-9 

199-8 

2. 

Wheat      . 

lias 

1013 

467-0 

58-8 

439-6 

23-3 

24-3 

Wheat  Straw    . 

2693 

1993 

964-0 

105-6 

775-3 

8-0 

139-5 

S. 

CloTer  (Hay) 

5100 

4029 

1909*7 

201-5 

1523-0 

84-6 

310-2 

4. 

Wheat      ^ 

1659 

1418 

653-8 

82-2 

615-4 

32-6 

34-0 

Wheat  Straw    . 

3770 

2790 

1350-4 

147-8 

1085*3 

11-9 

195-3 

Carrots     . 

9550 

716 

307-2 

39-3 

302-9 

12-2 

54-4 

5. 

Oats 

1344 

1064 

539-5 

68  O 

390-5 

23-3 

42-6 

Oat  Straw 
Total 

1800 

1283 

642-8 

69-3 

500-4 

51 

65-4 

53101 

17478 

8192-7 

956-5 

7009O 

254-8 

1065-5 

Mam 

lire  applied 

49080 

10161 

3637-6 

426-8 

2621-5 

208-2 

3271-9 

Diffe 

rence 

<•    7317  +  4555*1 +529-7  +4S87«5  +  510- 

-2206-4 

Third  Series. 


Socoea. 

•hre 

Yean. 

fluhstancea. 

Cropper 
He&arT 

Crop. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen 

Oxjgen. 

Nitro. 
gen* 

aaltsand 
Earths. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

KOogr. 

1. 

Potatoes 

12809 

3085 

1357-4 

178-9 

1379-0 

46-9 

123-4 

2. 

Wheat     . 

1343 

1148 

529-3 

66-6 

498-2 

26-4 

27-5 

Wheat  Straw    . 

3052 

2258 

1093-0 

119-7 

878-2 

9-0 

158-1 

S. 

Clover  (Hay) 

5100 

4029 

1909*7 

201-5 

1523-0 

84  « 

310-2 

4. 

Wheat      . 

1659 

1418 

653-8 

82-2 

6154 

32-6 

34-0 

Wheat  Straw    . 

3770 

2790 

1350-4 

147-8 

1085-3 

11-2 

195-3 

Swedish  Turnips 

9550 

716 

307-2 

39-3 

302-9 

12-2 

54S 

5. 

Pease 

1092 

998 

464-1 

61-9 

399-2 

41*9 

30-9 

Pease  Straw     . 

2790 

2461 

1127-3 

123-0 

876-1 

56-6 

278-1 

6. 

Rye 

1679 

1394 

644-0 

78-1 

616-1 

23-7 

23- 1 

Rye  Straw 
Total 

3731 

3033 

1513-5 

169-8 

1231-4 

91 

109-2 

46566 

23.S30 

10949-7 

1268-8 

9404-8 

353-6 

135312 

Mam 

ire  applied 

58900 

12192 

4364-2 

512-2 

3145-5 

243-8 

3925-8 

Diffe 

rence 

+ 

11138  +  6585-5  +  756-6  + 

6259-3  4 

■109-8- 

-2572-6 

Fourth  Series. 


Succes- 

sWe 
Years. 


1. 
2.&3. 


Substances. 


Manured    Fal- 
low 
Wheat 
Wheat  Straw    . 


Total 
Manure  applied 


• 


Crop  per 
Hectar. 


KOogr. 


3318 
7500 


10818 
20000 


Crop. 


KOogr. 


2836 
5550 


8368 
4140 


Carbon. 


KOogr. 

1037-4 
2686*2 


3993*6 
1284-5 


Hydrogeo 


KOogr. 


164-5 
294-2 


458-7 
173-9 


Oxygen. 


KOogr. 


1230-8 
2159-0 


3389*8 
1068-1 


Nttro- 
gen. 


KOogr. 


65-2 
22  2 


87-4 
82*8 


Saltf  and 
E«rtbs. 


KOogr. 


68  -I 
388-5 


456*6 
1333  1 


Difference 


+  4246  +2511*5+  284-8  +2321-7+     4-6-   876-5 
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Fifth  Series. 


Cultivation  of  Topimambouk. 


Succes- 

•ive 

Ymts. 

Subttanoet. 

Crop 

rer 

Hectar. 

Crop. 

Carbon. 

Hjrdro- 
gen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Salti 

and 

Earths. 

1. 
2. 

Maoi 

Topixuunbour 
Woody  Stalk 

Totol       . 
ire  applied 

Kilogr. 
52880 
28200 

Kilogr. 
11020 
24542 

Kilogr. 
4763  0 
11224-7 

Kilogr. 

638-0 

1326-3 

Kilogr. 
4763-0 
11224-7 

KOogr. 

176-0 

98-2 

Kilogr. 
660-0 
687-2 

81080 
45450 

35562 
9408 

15987-7 
3368*1 

1964-3 
395-1 

15987-7 
2427-3 

274-2 
188-2 

1347-2 
3029-3 

Difference 

.   +26154  + 12619-6+ 1569-2  +  13560-4+      86*0- 

-1682-1 

e.  Synopsis  ofaUthe  Experiments, 


Scriflt. 

Dry  lianara 

perOneHectar 

per  Year. 

NItrogenoaa 

Contents  of 

Manure^ 

Dry  Crop  In 

One  Twelye. 

month. 

Nitrogen  of 
the  Crop. 

Gain  In  Organic 
BfaterUa. 

Gain  in 
Nitrogen. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Kilogr, 
2032 

2032 
2032 
1360 
4704 

KOogr, 
40-6 
40-6 
40-6 
25-8 
941 

KOogr. 
3558 
3495 
3888 
2795 
17781 

KOogr, 
501 
50-8 
58-9 
291 
1371 

• 

KOogr, 
1526 
1463 
1856 
1435 

13087 

Kilogr, 

9-5 

10-2 

18-5 

3-3 

43-0 

II.    Cultivation  of  Lucernb,  communicated  by  Mr.  Crud,  and  calcu- 
lated BY  BoUSSINGAULT. 


(Lucern-hay  contains,  upon  an  average,  in  100  parts,  2-35  nitrogen.) 


CuUiTatad  Plant. 


Ist  year  Lucern-hay 

2nd    „  H 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


ft 


M 

n 


6th 


n 


^«^{& 


Manure  applied 
Excess  of  Nitrogen 
Do.  do.     for  the  year 


Crop  per  Hectar 
in  Kilogrammes. 


3360 

10080 

12500 

10080 

8000 

1580 

3976 


44000 


Nitrogen 
in  Kilogrammes. 


79 
237 
294 
237 
188 
31 
12 


1078 
224 


854 
142 
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III.    CoHTBNTS  IK  AsBBS  OP  SOKE  CtiLTURED  Plants. 


Ml.  of 

»?Sf*.SlE™in"L 

8«luof 

'i'aT 
H.t- 

"ssr- 

SOI* 

Oils :  Straw  and  Seed, 

34-00 

6S4X) 

Barley:  StnHcandSeeil, 

(JPKjmoM&RrfKforff) 

19-00 

25-70 

ss-on 

Siliceous  PUdu 

Wheat  Slra*(i)t&>M- 

5-50 
IS-65 

SB -60 
I6-3S 

SI  10 
6-98 

6010 
63-89 

a2«) 

7-ao 

11-90 

61-05 

Barky  StiBir(i>iSaii*. 

"") 

!«)«)(?) 

so-as 

7-15 

51-00 

Meado-  Clover  (  Wug- 

™aM»ndPW«forf)  . 

39 -ao 

56  OO 

4-90 

Lucerne  (//crfi-jj,)      . 

36-13 

13 -39 

B-W 

ToliBCCci,  Gcnnan, 

{HiTKcig)     . 

S3 -07 

6S-93 

17-95 

15-as 

5™%..-!--- 

Tobacco.    Hbtuiiii, 

{HrHv-ig)     . 

24-34 

67-44 

9-04 

8-30 

PaUlo  Stolks(0«rt«<r 

■  nd  £racofiiio() 

4-SO 

59-40 

S6-40 

Pot^ito    Sulk.    {Btrt- 

«ig)       .           .            . 

6«7 

53-17 

9-78 

99-81 

Pea  Strair  {Hcrtiig)  . 

[ao-os 

61-38 

60-08 

I1-69 
15-61 

7-81 
15-54 

MaiieSi™w(i>*Sai.i- 

««)      . 

6-50 

14-70 

18-00 

PoUih-  J  „, 

WbLlcTi.rnip-.(i...Ais,) 

18-40 

SodT    JP'"'" 

Beei-raot(ft™.cAauo-) 

lS-00 

Potillocs  t  Unachavrr) 

85-81 

14-19 

«mao() 

84-30 

IS -70 

Wheat,  rtd.(F™«fw) 

S6'G4 

SS-96 

104-64(?) 

015 

Wheat,  white,  (  lfi«)  . 

.12 -38 

38 -OS 

91  67 

Pho»ph.tii:  Plmits 

Rye<Frt«ai"iu)    . 

65  Ifi 
71-50 

3212 
34 -J5 

96-lS 
8.S-4G 

0-50 

Large  Beaiui(BiWao-) 

71-54 

97-OS 

B3-50 

1-00 

Barley  (O.  So«.ii«) . 

76-70(?) 

0-5i?) 
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iv.  pbopomtion  op  nlthoqbn  and  of  phosphoric  acid  in  nutritivb 

Plants,  according  to  Boussingault. 


NotHtire  PlanU. 

Constituents 
of  Ashes. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Hay           .            .            .            . 

62-33 

11-50 

3-57 

Potatoes   . 

9-64 

3-70 

109 

Beetroot   . 

7-70 

2-10 

0-46 

Swedish  Turnips 

5-70 

1-30 

0-35 

Potatoes  . 

12-47 

3-75 

1-35 

Wheat       . 

20-51 

20-50 

9-64 

Maize 

11-00 

16-40 

5-51 

Oats 

31-74 

17-87 

4-73 

Wheat  Straw 

51-90 

300 

1-61 

Oat  Straw 

35-70 

300 

107 

Clover  Hay 

7350 

2100 

4-63 

Peas 

3000 

38-40 

9-03 

White  Beans 

3500 

45*80 

9-38 

Large  Beans 

30  00 

5110 

10-26 

The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  to  nitrogen  is  here,  upon  an  average, 
1  :  3*5.  The  greatest  deviations  m  nuurimo  are  1  :  4*9,  in  minimo  I  :  1*9.  If  we 
omit  the  four  greatest  deviations,  the  average  would  be  1  :  3*6,  and  the  greatest 
deviations  are  1  :  2-8  and  1  :  4-5.  We  ought,  however,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen,  but  still  more  of  the  phosphoric  acid, 
is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  therefore  may  be  still  open  to  con- 
siderable corrections. 

V.  EXPERIMBNTS  OF  KUHLMANN  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  AtftfONIAlCAL  MA- 
NURES UPON  THE  Produce  of  Meadows.  —  (Comptet  rendut,  Nov,  13, 
1843.) 

The  experiments  were  instituted  in  the  rather  rainy  year  of  1843  ;  the  salts  of 
the  manure  were  applied  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  the  harvest  took  place  on 
the  30th  of  June.     The  following  Table  gives  the  results  :  — 


No. 

Nature  of  the  Uanure. 

Quantity 

per 
Hectar. 

Crop 

per 

Hectar. 

Nitroge- 
nous Con- 
tents of  the 

Manure. 

The 

manured 

Meadow 

therefore 

delivered 

more  than 

the  unma- 

nured  one, 

at  follows : 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

j 

!  No  manure       .... 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  . 
H^drochlofate  of  Ammonia     . 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

Urine  of  Horses 

Ammoniacal   Water  from   the    Gas-I 
works  at  Lisle                                  J 
Water  from  Animal  Bone  Mills 
Flemish  Manure 

Kilogr. 

266 
266 
266 

Litr. 
21666 

5400 

21666 
21666 

Kilogr. 
4000 

5233 
5716 
5723 

6240 

6300 

6493 
7433 

50  08 
70-33 
44*10 

349*27 

? 

938*14 
43-22 

12-33 
17  16 
17-63 

22-40 

23*00 

24-93 
34-33 

Observations  on  the  Articlks  or  Mandrb. 

No.  6.  This  water  was  neutralised  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  water  of  the 

glue  manufactories,  and  thus  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime  was  applied  to 

the  meadow. 
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Na  7.  The  bones  boring  been  boiled  in  order  to  remove  tbe  At,  eontaioed 
about  2^  per  cent,  of  impure  gehtine,  with  16*98  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  (Tbe 
specific  sravitj  I  have  put  at  1*021.  The  water  of  course  likewise  contained  ail 
tne  insohible  salts  of  the  bones,  the  vessels,  skin,  and  sinews  attached  to  it.) 

No.  8.  The  Flemish  manure,  in  this  instance,  consisted  almost  ezdusiveljr  of 
the  urine  and  excrement  of  human  beings  (Siai  normal  f) :  the  ^>ecific  gravity  I 
assume  at  1*05 ;  the  nitrogenous  contents,  according  to  Boussingault,  at  0'19 
per  cent. 

The  most  rapid  and  remarkable  eflbcts  were  exhibited  bjr  No.  6»  7,  and  8. 


B. 


LIST  OF  OLD  TBBE8,  AGOORDINO    TO    MOQUIN-TANDOH.  — 

{Tiratologie  Vigkale.) 

Thkbi  are  known — 

Pidms  of 800,  300 

Cerds        ......  .300 

Ghirodendron  ......    3S7 

Ulmu8(£hii)       •  .  .356 

Cupressus  (Cypress)  .....    388 

Hedera  (Ivy)  .  .  .448 

Acer  (Maple)  .  .  .        .    516 

Larix  (Larch)    ......     263, 576 

Castanea  (Chestnut)    .....    360,  626 

Citrus  (Oranges,  Lemons,  &c.)    .  .  .    400,  509,  640 

Plataiius  (Plane)        .  .  ...     720 

Cedrus  (Cedar)  ...  .    200,  800 

Julians  (Walnut)        .  .  .  ...     900 

Til»  (Lime)      ....     364,  530,  800,  825,  1076 

Abies  (Spruce)     .  .  .  .  ,  .     jgoo 

Qiiercus  (Oak)         .  .     600, 800, 860,  1000,  1600 

Olea  (Olive)         .....     700,  1000,  2000 

Thxu8(Yew)  .  .  .  .     1214^1466,2588,2880 

Schubertia  .  .  .  ...    3000,4000 

Leguminosae  .....    2052,4104 

Adansonia  (Baobab)     .....    6000 

Dracaena  (Dragon  Tree)   ....  .    6000 


» 
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C. 


CONTAINING     THE     NEW     PASSAGES     IN     THE     THIRD     GERMAN 
EDITION   OP   THE   FIRST   AND   SECOND   BOOKS:    Leipsic,  1849. 

Page  18.,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom. 

Development  of  the  Starch  Granule, — In  very  young  potatoes  we 
find  exceedingly  minute  granules ;  in  general,  a  greater  number  of  small 
than  of  large  ones  :  even  in  the  cells  of  old  potatoes  minute  granules 
occur,  mingled  with  the  larger.  If  we  regard  the  very  minute  granules 
as  the  rudiments  of  the  structure,  and  take  the  different  size  as  standard 
for  estimating  the  age,  the  result  is  as  follows :  the  smaller  (therefore 
the  younger)  the  granules  are,  the  more  truly  spherical  they  appear,  and 
the  ovate  or  irregular  outline  is  subsequently  acquired.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  tliis  deviation  from  the  oriffinal  globular  form  is  not  caused  by 
internal  layers,  but  by  the  outer,  the  unequal  thickness  of  which  pro- 
duces the  gradual  alteration  of  the  outline ;  while  the  innermost  layers 
continue  to  exhibit  the  form  (spherical)  which  the  youngest,  that  is,  the 
most  minute,  granules  present.  The  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the 
outermost  layers  are  the  youngest,  and  the  innermost  the  oldest ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  starch  grows  by  the  successive  deposition  of  new  layers  upon 
the  older.  The  probability  deduced  from  the  investigation  of  the  potato 
becomes  almost  certainty  when  we  compare  the  starch  granules  in  the 
tuberous  stem  of  Bletia  TankervUlicey  in  the  rhizome  of  Lathrcea  squa- 
maria^  and  in  the  stem  of  Dieffenhachia  seguine.  In  Bletia^  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  granules  have  a  most  characteristic  outline,  easy 
to  be  detected ;  and  the  structure  of  the  layers  is  equally  peculiar. 
Others  are  enclosed  by  additional  layers  of  a  totally  different  shape, 
laterally  excentric  from  the  former ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  refuse 
the  conviction  that  the  outer  layers  are  the  last  formed.  The  same 
holds  good  of  Dieffenhachia,  only  the  granules  are  here  more  difficult  to 
observe.  Fritsche  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  from  the  consideration 
of  the  '*  twin-granules,"  enclosed  by  simple  outer  layers  ;  and  most 
observers  have  since  maintained  it.  The  only  other  views  are  the  base- 
less and  daring  speculations  of,  in  some  cases,  most  superficial  observers : 
these  require  no  refutation,  since  they  are  not  supported  even  by  an 
appearance  of  probability. 

Page  23.  §  10. 

The  author  adopts  the  term  protoplasma,  proposed  by  Mohl,  in  the 
place  of  mucus  (jschleim),  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  quaternary 
and  proteine  compounds,  and  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  transla- 
tion. 
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Page  31.,  substitute  for  §  14. 

§  14.  By  the  plant-cell  (eeUuld)  J.  understand  excluaively  the 
elementanr  organ,  which,  when  .fully  developed,  posaesses  a  wail 
formed  of  cellulose  and  a  semi-fluid  nitrogenous  lining,  constitut- 
ing the  sole  essential  element  of  form  of  all  plants,  and  without 
possessing  which  nothing  can  be  called  a  plant  (phne  teelehe  eine 
Pflanze  nicht  besteht). 

Cells  can  only  be  formed  in  a  fluid  which  contuns  sugar,  dex- 
trine, and  proteine  compounds  {formative  matter^  eytobla^ema). 
The  proteine  compounds  appear  to  be  the  primary  producers  of 
the  process  here,  as  in  the  chemical  metamorphoses  (§  1  1.)l  Two 
points  must  be  distinguished : 

I.  The  formation  of  cells  without  the  influence  of  another  cell 
previously  existing.  This  occurs  in  fluids  capable  of  fermentation. 
A  globule  of  nitrogenous  substance  originates ;  in  this  a  cavity  is 
formed,  it  grows,  and  the  complete  cell  dbb  a  dedicate  coat  of  cdlu- 
lose,  without  our  being  able  to  determine  the  epoch  of  its  pro*^ 
duction. 

IL  Formation  of  cells  under  the  influence  of  a  complete  cell 
already  existing,  or  multiplication  of  the  plant-celL  The  mode  of 
multiplication  of  vegetable  cells  does  not  appear  to  foUow  the  same 
type  in  all  cases.  Apparently  we  may  at  present  diftt?«guirfi  at 
least  two  kinds  of  multiplication. 

1.  The  nitrogenous  substance,  the  protoplasmoj  collects  into  a 
more  or  less  perfectly  spherical  body,  at  length  sharply  defined, 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell  {cytoblastus) ;  upon  this  is  deposited  a  layer 
of  protoplasm,  which  expands  as  a  vesicle,  and  forms  the  subse- 
quent lining  of  the  cell :  at  a  very  early  period  the  whole  becomes 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  cellulose,  and  the  cell  is  completed.  This 
appears  to  occur  especially  in  the  embryo-sac  and  the  embryonal 
vesicle. 

2.  The  whole  contents  of  a  cell,  including  the  nitrogenous 
lining,  divide  into  two  portions,  which  appear  to  be  separated  by 
a  lighter  zone ;  and  around  each  portion  is  formed  a  wiJl  of  cellu- 
lose. The  nucleus  of  the  cell  appears  to  behave  differently  here, 
since : 

a.  It  divides,  and  is  thus  doubled,  so  that  each  of  the  newly- 
formed  nuclei  becomes  the  central  point  for  one  of  the  cell-forming 
portions  of  the  contents ;  or, 

b.  It  disappears,  so  that  a  new  nucleus  is  developed  in  each  of 
the  new  cells  after  their  production. 

This  mode  (2.)  of  multiplication  appears  to  occur  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  tne  plant. 

This  subject  requires  a  very  great  deal  more  investigation. 

I  exclude  from  the  term  "cell"  all  hollow  elementary  particles  of 
plauts  which  do  not  bear  the  characters  given  in  the  paragraphs ;  and 
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this  appears  to  be  the  only  way  to  avoid  great  confusion,  such  as  has 
bep;un  to  prevail  in  some  parts  of  Animal  Histology. 

[Other  work  has  hitherto  prevented  the  author  from  resuming  his 
researches  on  cell-formation  in  a  systematic  manner.  He  therefore  gives 
only  a  few  additional  observations  in  this  edition,  with  a  short  report  of 
the  labours  of  others.] 

Page  33.  line  33.,  add :  — 

Mohl  asserts  that  the  primordial  utricle  is  the  forerunner  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  cellulose  cell-walL  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of 
this.  I  not  unfrequently  find  the  cell-contents  of  young  cells  wholly  ho- 
mogeneous, and  of  yellowish  colour ;  then  one  or  more  colourless,  spherical 
or  ovate  spaces  originate,  which  expand  and  meet  together  like  the 
bubbles  in  froth.  On  their  junction,  the  more  viscid  yellowish  sub- 
stance is  then  seen  to  move  like  little  currents ;  the  bubbles  gradually 
coalesce  into  a  cell-cavity ;  the  viscid  fluid  becomes  the  lining,  and  often 
circulates  for  some  time  longer.  I  believe,  also,  that  I  am  justified  in 
considering  Mohl*s  primordial  utricle  and  the  circulating  fiuid  to  be  per- 
fectly identical.  According  to  this  view,  the  primordial  utricle  would 
be  so  much  the  more  fluid  the  younger  it  was,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  the  often  rather  tough  wall  of  the  cell  only  just  formed.  Of  course, 
however,  an  extremely  delicate  and  not  easily  isolated  layer  of  the  fluid 
may,  in  a  more  solidified  condition,  form  the  primordial  utricle,  and  thus 
the  foundation  of  the  cell. 


Page  37.,  before  the  History  and  Criticism. 

Karsten  (Botanische  Zeitung,  1848,  p.  457,  et  seq.)  is  compelled  to 
oppose  my  observations  on  the  ferment- cells.  His  chief  objection  is  : 
<'  The  ferment-cells  (which  I  must  have  overlooked)  exist  already  in  the 
uninjured  fruits,  and  pass  through  the  filter ; "  and  he  then  concludes 
with  a  very  peremptory  protest  against  all  future  similar  assertions. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  careful  repetition  of  my  researches,  I  still  hold 
provisionally  to  my  opinion'.  I  am  quite  convinced  by  my  investigations 
that  the  utricles  well  known  to  me  in  certain  (not  in  all,  e.  g.  not  in  the 
Apple)  fruits,  the  juice  of  which  is  capable  of  fermentation,  have  nothing 
at  in  in  common  with  the  ferment-cells  I  have  so  often  examined  ;  that 
the  ferment-cells  also  certainly  originate  in  some  fruits,  such  as  the  grape, 
with  the  others,  and  quite  independently  of  them,  and  then  multiply  so 
rapidly  in  the  must,  that  I  could  not  decide  that  they  were  not  already 
nascent  in  the  filtered  drops ;  but  that  there  is  certainly  an  epoch  for 
the  grape,  in  which  neither  ferment-cells  nor  those  utricles  exist,  notwith- 
standing that  the  juice  is  capable  of  fermentation,  and  developes  per- 
fectly, good  ferment;  that  especially  apple-juice,  which  ferments  so  well, 
contains  neither  those  utricles  nor  ferment-cells ;  that,  altogether,  the 
juices  of  all  fruits  prepared  and  filtered  before  the  commencement  of 
the  formation  of  ferment-cells  are  altogether  destitute  of  anything  solid, 
anything  organic ;  in  fact,  of  any  thing  visible  besides  drops  of  oil.  I 
believe  that  Karsten  would  have  kept  bac)L  all  his  objections,  at  least  for 
the  present,  if  he  had  combined  the  internal  development  of  succulent 
fruits  with  his  fermentation  experiments.  These  peculiar  utricles  have 
to  be  spoken  of  at  length  in  another  place  (§  39.  Appendix,  574,  c). 
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Page  38^  add  to  IBiiory  and  Criiieiswu 

In  coDcliimoiiy  I  give  an  as  complete  as  possible  review  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  study  of  v^etable  ceU-fonnation  since  1888^  in  which 
year,  through  my  work,  the  origin  of  the  vegetable  cell  was  fint  declared 
to  be  the  fundamental  problem  in  Botany. 

A  dissertation  on  the  multiplication  of  the  vegetable  ceD  by  division, 
by  Hugo  von  Mohl,  had  indeed  appeared  earlier^  in  1835»  bat  this  only 
bore  reference  to  one  isolated  case,  and  a  more  recent  revision  of  it  wiU 
be  mentioned  bdow.  In  other  cases,  I  place  the  researches  in  chrono- 
logical order.  I  restrict  myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  peeoliar 
observations  and  opinions  of  the  authors,  without  entering  upon  a  criti- 
cism of  them,  or  the  refutations  which  they  have  received  one  firom 
another.  Only  I  must  mention  that  I  do  not  go  minutely  into  Hartig's 
views  (Das  Leben  der  Pflanxenzelle,  Berlin,  1844),  because,  as  Mohl  htm 
already  remarked,  he  has  such  a  very  different  way  of  looking  at  the 
things  from  us,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  matter 
without  using  his  own  words,  and  at  equal  length  with  himself. 

1838.  SchleidePy  Beitrage  zur  Phytogenesis,  in  Miiller*s  Archiv 
(Beitrage  zur  Botanik,  p.  129.).  The  contents  have  been  given  at 
length  above. 

UngeTf  Aphorismen  zur  Anatomic  u.  Physiolo|^e  der  Pflanaen. 
Vienna,  1838.  Here  we  find  a  resurrection  of  Grrew's  opinion,  that 
the  cells  originate  as  cavities  in  homogeneous  mucilage,  without  inde- 
pendent waUs.  This  appears  to  me  rather  speculation  than  observa- 
tion. 

Hugo  von  Mohly  On  the  Development  of  the  Stomates,  in  the  Linngsa, 
1838  (Vermischte  Schriften,  p.  252.).  An  instance  of  multiplication  of 
cells  by  the  so-called  diyision. 

1839.  H,  V,  Mohl,  Development  of  the  Spores  of  Anchocerot  UtvUj  in 
the  Linnaea,  1839  (Vermischte  Schriften,  p.  84.),  relates  the  origin  of 
transparent  utricles  in  the  mucilaginous  contents  of  the  cells,  whereby  the 
nitrogenous  lining  (primordial  utricle)  is  gradually  detached  from  the  cell- 
contents,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  meeting  of  the  utricles,  becomes 
defined  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  course  of  the  little  mucilage 
currents  in  cells.  The  nucleus  of  the  parent-cell  is  persistent,  and 
another  is  formed,  which,  by  repeated  division,  multiplies  to  four,  which 
arrange  themselves  tetrahedrally.  Septa  then  divide  the  parent-cell 
into  four  parts,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nuclei  lie  in  the  middle  of 
each  subdivision.  At  the  same  time  the  nucleus  of  the  parent-cell  dis- 
appears. The  four  newly-formed  cells  subsequently  separate,  with 
special  walls,  from  the  parent-cell,  lie  free  in  it,  and  finally  are  emitted 
by  the  destruction  of  the  parent-cell. 

1840.  SchleideUy  Zur  Anatomic  der  Cacteen  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  de  St. 
Petersbourg,  6th  series.)     The  contents  have  been  incorporated  above. 

1841.  Ungevy  in  the  Linnsea.  The  nuclei  are  formed  subsequently 
in  the  completed  cell. 

1842.  Nageliy  Ueber  Entwicklung  des  Pollens ;  Ziirich.  Describes  the 
development  of  the  cell  around  a  central  nucleus  in  the  pollen  granules 
of  the  Phatierogamia, 

Niigeliy  in  the  Linnaea.  Development  of  the  cells  of  the  stomates.  A 
small  triangular  mark  between  the  two  secondary-  cells,  which  have 
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originated  in  the  parent-cell,  is  said  to  riipreeent  tbe  intercellulitr  passage 
between  them.  Endosmose  of  water  completely  iaolates  the  two  secon- 
dary cells  from  each  other. 

1843.  Quekett,  in  the  Microscopical  Joornal  and  Structural  Record 
for  1841,  ed.  fay  D.  Cooper  (in  the  extract  in  the  Bolanische  Zeitung, 
p.  80.).  The  primary  utricles  of  the  vessels  are  derived  from  cytoblasts, 
which  subeequeatly  become  absorbed. 

Mirbel  and  Payen,  in  the  Comptcs  rendus,  January.  A  globulo- 
cellulor  BubstaDce,  the  cambium,  precedes  the  formation  of  cells  ;  consiste 
of  bydratea  of  carbon,  dextrine,  gum,  sugar,  &c.,  and  nitrogenous  Bub- 
Btancea. 

Endlicker  and  Unger,  Gniudziige  der  Botanik.  Distinguish  primary 
and  secondary  cell-formation.  The  first  consists  in  the  development  of 
cavities  in  an  uniform  mucilaginous  eubetance.  Originally  the  cavities 
hare  no  proper  walls;  these  ore  subsequently  formed  —  particularly  in 
Algie,  Lichens ;  general  in  the  lower  plants,  rare  in  the  higher.  The 
second  is  either  intra-utricuiar  or  merismatic  cell-formation.  In  the 
former,  tbe  cells  ore  formed,  singly  or  in  numbers,  from  the  contents  of 
cells  already  existing,  so  that  the  parent-cells  expand  and  become  dis- 
solved ;  especially  in  the  formation  of  spores  and  pollen.  The  latter,  or 
merismatic  cell -formation,  consists  in  the  division  of  existing  celts  by  the 
formation  of  septa.  Tliia  kind  of  cell-formation  is  the  most  general.  In 
both  the  latter  kinds  of  cell -formation  it  is  not  the  nucleus  from  which 
the  new  cells  arc  immediately  produced,  but  the  mucilaginous  granular 
contents  of  the  cell. 

Hermann  Karsleii,  De  Cellft  ritall  Dissertatio.  The  cells  originate 
by  the  expansion  of  amorphous  granules  of  organic  matter  in  the 
cells. 

1844.  Hugo  von  Mohl,  Some  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Vege- 
table Cells  (in  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  p.  273.).  In  all  vitally  active  cells 
a  living  membrane  occurs,  consisting  of  a  nitrogenous  layer :  this  mem- 
brane exists  earlier  than  the  cell-wall  formed  of  cellulose,  and  therefore 
Mohl  calls  it  the  "  primordial  utricle."  Tlie  new  cells  probably  originate 
by  tlie  solution  of  the  old  primordial  utricle,  and  the  formation  of  several 
new  ones  effected  through  a  nucleus,  which  always  precedes  the  ccU- 
fonnation. 

Unger,  The  Growth  of  Interuodes  considered  anatomically  (in  the 
Botanische  Zeitung,  p.  606.).  The  multiplicBtion  of  the  cells  is  the 
result  of  the  formation  of  septa.  The  nucleus  is  a  secondary  matter 
here. 

NSgeli,  Nuclei,  Formation  and  Growth  of  Cells  in  Plants  (in  the 
Zcitschrift  f.  wiss.  Botanik,  B.  I.  Ilefi  1.).  The  opinions  are  essen- 
tially those  given  ot  pages  33,  and  34  II. 

1844.  Grisebach  (in  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  134,  et  seq.).  The  cells 
are  multiplied  by  division,  without  cytoblasts.  Appendix  to  this.  There 
occur  —  I.  free  rudiments  of  cells,  swimming  in  the  parent-cell ;  2.  fre- 
quently free  secondary  cells,' swimming  with  these  ;  3.  cells  with  parietal 
cytoblasts,  i.e.  perfect  secondary  cells.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that 
my  theory  of  cell-formation  is  correct. 

1845.  Anovi/moHs,  Researches  on  the  Cellular  Structures  which  fill  up 
Vessels  (in  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  p.  225,  ct  set).}.  The  cellular  organs 
originate  in  the  cavities  of  old  vessels  as  vesicfilftr  protrusions  of  the 
neighbouring  cells,  which  penetrate  through  the  canals  of  the  pores,  while 
a  nnclens  is  subsequently  developed  in  them. 
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Karl  Mutter,  Development  of  the  Ckara  (id  the  Botaniache  Zeitnng, 
p,  410,  et  aeq.),  A  fluid  composed  of  amyluni  beeomes  agglomerated  as  a 
ball  into  a  cjtoblast ;  this  ia  therefore  nitrogenous,  since  the  abundance 
of  nitrogen  in  starch  is  well  known  in  gluten  (!!!);  around  the  cyloblast 
is  formed  a  cell. 

Karl  Mailer,  On  the  Scales  of  Trichomanet  membranaeeum  (in  ihe 
Botanische  Zeitung,  p.  580,  et  seq.).  The  cell-fonnation  occurs  in  the 
known  manner,  through  cytoblasts :  this  ia  founded  on  dried  spcci- 
mensO). 

Hugo  von  Mohl,  On  the  Development  of  Stomatea  (in  his  Vermischto 
Sehrifteii).  Appendix.  The  nucleus  becomes  doubled  hy  division. 
Then  a  simple  septum  is  somewhat  suddenly  formed  between  the  two, 
dividing  the  whole  cell  into  two  portions.  The  eeptum  subsequently 
splits  into  two  lameUce,  as  a  furrcw  penetrates  it  at  the  upper  and  ander 
aides  of  the  cells. 

Schaffner,  Some  Researches  on  the  Multiplication  of  Cells  (in  the 
Flora,  p.  481,  et  seq.).  Cells  are  formed  around  one  or  more  cyloblnsts, 
also  around  cytoblasts  and  cells  already  completed.  The  cytoblasCs  may 
also  be  developed  independently  into  cells,  by  becoming  hollow.  Cells 
are  also  formed  without  a  nucleus,  the  nucleus  growing  afterwards. 
Multiplication  of  cells  by  division  does  not  occur.  The  very  youngest 
cells  exhibit  no  primordial  utricle ;  this  is  subsequently  formed. 

Karl  Mailer,  Some  Observations  on  the  Formation  of  Starch  (in  tba 
Botanische  Zeitung,  p.  833,  et  seq.).  The  cytoblasts  are  converted  into 
starch,  and  this  only  occurs  ia  the  completed  cells.  The  cytoblnst 
expands  vesicularly,  is  metamorphosed  into  aniyluui  (passes  into  a  dif- 
ferent condition  of  aggregation !  11) ;  new  layera  are  deposited  upon  the 
interior  of  its  walls  from  the  cytoblastema.  The  whole  is  observed  in 
the  fruits  of  rotten  Chara. 

Hugo  von  MoAl,  On  the  Multiplication  of  Vegetable  Cells  by  Divisioti 
(in  his  Vermiscbte  Schrificn,  p.  362,  etseq.).  In  the  Confervm,  particu- 
larly in  Conferva  glomerata,  the  primordial  utricle  forms  a  circular 
fold  inward,  and  thus  divides  the  cell-contents  into  two  portions;  thja 
fold  of  the  primordial  utricle  is  followed  somewhat  later  by  a  fold  of  the 
cell-membrane  itself,  which,  finally  arriving  at  the  axis  of  the  cell,  blends, 
and  from  the  nature  of  its  origin  forms  a  complete  double  septum :  ihua 
one  cell  has  become  two  by  division. 

1846.  Niigtli,  Nuclei,  Formation  and  Growth  of  Cells  in  Plants 
(in  the  Zeitscbrift  fur  wiss.   Botanik,  Heft  3  and  4.  p.  22,  et  seq.). 

1.  There  is  a  free  cell- formation,  without  a.  nucleus,  through  expansion 
aud  excavation  of  a  minute  globule,  in  certain  of  the  lower  Alga,  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  spores  of  the  Lichens  and  Fungi.  Sometimes  a 
nucleus  is  subsequently  produced  in  the  completed  cell.  This  process  of 
abnormal  cell-formation  also  occurs  in  the  older  cells  of  the  Conferva, 
as  also  in  the  formation  of  the  spores  in  the   species   of  Zi/ffnema. 

2.  Perfectly  homogeneous  globules  of  mucilage  are  formed,  the  nucleoli; 
around  these  a  perfectly  homogeneous  nucleus,  on  which  a  proper 
memhraue  is  soon  to  be  distinguished.  A  homogeneous  layer  of  muci- 
lage is  deposited  around  the  nucleus;  this  gradually  becomes  thick, 
especially  at  one  side  ;  then  granular  in  the  interior;  next  it  is  enveloped 
by  a  membrane,  and  the  cell  with  a  parietal  nucleus  ia  complete. 
This  process  characterises  the  cell -formation  in  the  emhryo.eac  of  the 
I^anerogamia. 

Karl  Muller,  Development  of  the  Lifcopodiacea  (in  the  Botanische 
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Zeitung,  p.  521,  et  seq.).  The  young  cells  consist  of  a  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  several  concentric  layers ;  both  these  and  the  nucleus  are  coloured 
blue  by  iodine.  A  coagulated  gelatinous  layer  encloses  the  whole  in  the 
form  of  a  cell.  These  cells  soon  disappear  as  amylum-cells,  since  they 
are  gradually  converted  into  a  substance  which  becomes  brown  with 
iodine  (!!!),  and  so  forth. 

1847.  JKarl  Mailer^  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Development  of 
the  Vegetable  Embryo  (in  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  p.  760.).  The  first 
cell  of  the  embryo  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the  cytoblastema ;  the 
most  indubitable  confirmation  of  Schleiden's  theory  of  cells  (?).* 

HofmeUtevy  Researches  into  the  Process  of  Fertilisation  in  the  (Eno^ 
iherecB  (in  the  Botanische  Zeitung,  p.  788.).  The  first  cell  in  the  embry- 
onal vesicle  is  formed  by  a  sudden  production  of  a  septum ;  consequently 
the  most  indubitable  refutation  of  Schleiden's  theory  of  cells  (?). 

Poffe  48,,  add  to  History  and  Criticism. 

The  whole  of  Hartig's  view  has,  moreover,  been  refuted  by  Hugo  von 
Mohlf,  in  his  usual  profound  manner,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  for 
scientific  discussion  again.  Hartingf  makes  far  more  solid  objections  to 
Mohl's  view  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  cell-wall,  and  with  him, 
in  part,  Mulder S,  both  in  an  anatomical  and  chemical  point  of  view. 
Hugo  von  Mohl  II  refutes  the  opinions  of  both,  and  also  answers  the  sub- 
sequent defence  of  Harting  j.  in  a  special  treatise.lT  Harting  stated  that 
the  original,  yet  unthickened,  cell-membrane  is  perforated,  and  exhibits 
in  its  earlier  conditions,  when  treated  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  a 
great  number  of  white  transparent  pores,  which  subsequently  become 
closed  by  the  layer  of  deposit  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  cell-walls. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mohl  repeats  that  these  pores,  previously  seen  and 
described  by  me**,  are  not  perforations,  but  closed  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  original  membrane  of  the  cell,  which  membrane  also  assumes 
a  blue  colour,  though  very  light.  Mohl  does  not  mention  what  I  have 
met  with  frequently  in  delicate  transverse  sections ;  for  instance,  in  the 
parench3mia  of  the  cabbage  stalk,  in  the  albuminous  body  of  the  Tagua 
nut  (vegetable  ivory),  &c,  that  a  fine  streak  extends  between  the  cells, 
of  a  substance  which  remains  almost  colourless,  while  the  cell-mem- 
brane becomes  deep  blue  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
section  was  successful,  I  always  saw  this  substance  separated  into  two 
portions  (the  original  membranes  of  the  two  contiguous  cells)  by  a 
delicate  line.  Harting  further  deduces,  from  micrometric  measure- 
ments, that  the  cavity  of  the  cell  does  not   become   smaller   through 

*  This  author,  as  his  researches  in  Montftn^  show,  cannot  even  distinguish  the 
embryo  firoxn  the  endosperm. 

f  H.  T.  Mohl,  Obsenrations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Vegetable  Cell.  Botanische 
Zeitung,  1844,  p.  S7S. 

\  Harting,  Microscopic  Researches  into  the  Walls  of  vegetable  Cells  (in  Scheikondige 
Onderzoekingen ;  extract  by  H.  v.  Mohl  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung.  1846,  p.  64.). 

§  Mulder,  Physiological  Chemistry,  translated  by  Moleschott  ;  in  English,  by 
Fromberg. 

IH.  V.  Mohl,  On  the  Growth  of  Cell-membrane.    Hot.  Zeit.  1846,  p.  337. 
Harting.  Letter  to  H.  v.  Mohl,  &c.    Bot.  Zeit  1847,  p.  337. 
%  H.  V.  Mohl,  Investigation  of  the  Question,  Is  Cellulose  the  Element  of  all  Vege- 
table Membranes?    Bot.  Zeit.  1847,  p.  497. 

••  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1838,  vol.  L  p.  49. ;  Beitr.  i.  Botanik,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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the  thickening;  thererorc  the  layers  of  thickeniD|;  must  be  depodtij 
on  the  outaide.  This  objection  again  is  refuted  by  H.  v.  Hoht,  hj  tba 
help  of  most  accurate  measuicmenta  and  acute  reasoning.  The  ihitil 
point  refers  to  chemical  relations.  Tbey  are  aa  follows: — The  entin 
wall  of  the  young  cell  re-acU  purely  as  cellulose,  for,  treated  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  blue  throughout  its  entire  thick- 
ness. The  older  cells  exhibit  various  layers.  The  most  extrranl 
consist  of  a  matter  quite  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  Tliid  membnuM 
is  therefore  deported  externally  upon  the  original  cellulose  htyrr, 
and  closes  up  the  original  pores  at  the  outside.  The  remainder  of 
the  layers  acquire  a  colour  less  blue  and  more  green  and  yellow 
proportion  as  they  lie  more  externally;  wherefrom  Mulder  dodnoM 
either  a  disappearance  of  the  cellulose  and  replacement  by  new  sub- 
stance, or  a  depo^tion  of  new  layers  always  on  the  outside  of  the  pre* 
ceding.  Hatting,  on  the  contrary,  finds  in  this  a  proof  that  the  ori- 
ginally pure  cellulose  becomes  subsequently  saturated  with  an  incrusliog 
(proteinous)  Bubstance,  which  accumulates  especially  in  the  outer  pans, 
III  opposition  to  these,  Hugo  von  Muhl  demonstrates  that,  in  th«  fir^ 
place,  the  results  deduced  from  cheuiical  relations  are  not  conclusive 
and,  secondly,  that  all  membranes  in  the  entire  plant,  all  so>cnUed 
intercellular  substance,  and  the  secreted  layer  of  the  epidermis,  Imre 
cellulose  for  their  element,  and  are  only  brought  to  re-net  diSerentlj^ 
to  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  by  a  gradual  and  varying  degree  of  saiura- 
tion  by  a  foreign  matter  which  penetrates  them  ;  that  this  inter>pen»- 
trating  substance  may  be  removed  from  all  the  parts  forming  the  external 
coverings  of  plants,  e,  g.  the  accreted  layers  of  the  epidermis,  cork  and 
bark,  by  ac^on  of  caustic  potash,  or  from  all  the  internal  greatly 
thickened  elements  of  the  plant,  e.  g,  pith,  wood,  and  liber-cells,  by 
boiling  in  nitric  acid ;  a  single  exception  occurring  in  a  very  ddii'ole 
lamella  on  the  secreted  layer  of  the  epidermis,  which  remains  ol  a  yelluw 
colour  under  all  circumstances,  and  therefore  Muhl  wishes  the  term 
culiciila  to  apply  exclusively  to  this  lamella. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  observe,  that  from  my  own  researches  I 
must  accede  to  these  results  of  Mohl's  in  every  respect. 

Paffe  92.,  add  befons  §  40. 

c.  At  the  period  of  complete  maturation  occur  in  the  cells  of  sncoilait 
fruits,  the  grape,  gooseberry,  many  kinds  of  Solanum,  Ktc.,  nifiBCtWM 
more  or  less  minute  spherical  vesicles  of  extreme  delicacy,  the  woUa  of 
which  consist  of  a  slightly  granular  proloplasma,  the  conteiila  of  a 
natery,  and  often  coloured,  juice.  So  for  us  I  could  see,  they  orig^naU 
at  once  of  full  size,  as  vesicles  or  bubbles  of  the  primordial  utricle^  upon 
which  they  are  at  first  flatly  applied.  Subsequently  they  separate  by 
constriction.  Ilartig  ",  who  mixes  then)  up  with  many  other  tilings,  colt* 
them  metacardial  cells.  Karstcnf  confounds  them  with  the  femiout-cella. 
Niigeli }  enumerates  them  in  part  under  his  abnormal  ceU-formstion. 
I  regard  them  as  altogether  dependant  forms,  incapable  of  nirtbar 
development. 


•    Du  l«l»n  der  PfluiicnMlle  :    Berlin,  1S41. 

t  Crtalion  (AiV  Vrttmanng),  BoUniicbc  Zcitung;.  I84II.  p.  45T. 

■  "-^iKhrift  Hir  wuh.  Dol.  *oIv  iil.  uid  It.  (I84G),  p.  SS,  et  tfq. 
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Page  97.,  ctdd  at  line  3. 

We  have  recentlj  received  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  origin  of  these 
motions,  from  H.  v.  Mohl  (On  the  Motion  of  the  Sap  in  the  Interior  of 
the  Cell.  Botanische  Zeitung,  1846,  p.  73.).  He  demonstrates  how 
several  cavities  filled  with  watery  fluid  are  gradually  formed  in  the  young 
cell,  originally  filled  with  homogeneous  protoplasma ;  how  these  cavities 
expand,  by  degrees  meet,  and  thus  at  last  displace  the  protoplasma  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  only  forms  a  thin  layer  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cell,  with  thickened  places  in  it,  filaments  as  it  were,  some  of  which  run 
across  the  cell ;  while  the  motion  simultaneously  commences  in  all  these 
filaments,  or  perhaps  now  first  becomes  visible  through  granules  begin* 
Ding  to  appear  in  the  originally  homogeneous  protoplasma.  I  can  wholly 
confirm  Uiis  account. 

Page  104.,  add  to  line  17. 

Hugo  Mohl,  in  a  revision  of  his  first  treatise*,  has  placed  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt    See  Appendix,  page  572,  line  30. 


D. 

ON    THE    USE    OF    THE    MICBOSCOPE    IN    BOTANICAL 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

CoNSiDBRiNG  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years,  there  is  no  need  to  observe 
that  a  profound  study  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  of  organisa- 
tion, is  impossible  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  He  who  expects  to  become 
a  botanist  or  a  zoologist  without  using  the  microscope,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  him, 
as  great  a  fool  as  he  who  wishes  to  study  the  heavens  without  a  telescope.  I 
will  therefore  say  no  more  respecting  the  value  of  this  instrument.  But  as 
yet  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  work  on  its  use,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  a 
proper  theory  of  vision  itself.  I  will  therefore  attempt  to  give  some  indications 
in  this  respect. 

The  conception  of  distance  is  the  result  of  a  mathematical  judgment.  We 
must  consider  accurately  the  conditions  connected  with  the  simplest  cases.  We 
take  up  images  on  the  retina  at  first  as  luminous  points,  and  afterwards  as 
planes,  situated  beyond  us.  The  lines  on  the  different  points  of  this  surface 
torm  angles  among  themselves,  and  these  angles,  in  various  directions,  are  next 
apprehended.  But  it  is  evident  that  these  angles  differ  according  to  the  different 
distances  of  these  various  points  from  the  eye.  All  relative  determinations  of  size 
must,  therefore,  first  be  mathematically  constructed,  the  starting-point  of  which  is 
evidently  the  size  of  the  angle  of  vision.  The  second  element  would  be  the  dis- 
tance, of  which  also  we  become  gradually  conscious  through  comparison  of  many 
impressions,  the  angle  of  vision  being  again  the  simple  foundation  for  this  ;  since 
we  generally  place  things  at  a  greater  distance  wtien  they  appear  to  us  under 

*  On  the  Multiplication  of  VegeUbl*  Cells  by  Division.  Verm.  Schrift,  1845,  p.  362. 
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n  amaller  angle  of  vision,  and  ihiia  ndd  dialinctnc«s  to  ihem;  for  we  naturally  feel 
that  our  eye  can  see  nearer  objecCR  more  disttnclly  llmn  distant  ones,  owing 
to  its  hariog  its  sensibility  diminished  through  the  strata  of  air  that  ioiervene 
between  distant  objects.  Wc  shall  find,  however,  on  considering  the  physical 
conilitiona  of  vision,  that  a  minitnuia  nrnst  exi<it  with  rcgarJ  to  nearness,  within 
the  boundary  of  which  distinct  visioii  becomes  impoBsible,  because  the  image  of 
the  lutni nous  point  falls  bcjiind  the  retina. 

On  examining  all  tlie  other  means  by  which  we  judge  of  the  bulk  of  objects, 
wc  shall  find  Uiut  we  determine  their  relative  size  according  to  the  angle  of  vision 
if  they  are  presented  to  us  with  an  equal  degree  of  distinctueas,  or  according  to  (he 
distinctness  where  the  visual  angle  is  the  same.  In  order  to  let  an  object  appear 
larger,  we  therefore  only  need  to  approximate  it  to  the  eye  :  by  this  the  angle  of 
vision  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  individual  points  of  the  body  are  removed  further 
from  each  other,  so  that  we  distingiush  more  points  in  the  same  object  thun  wa« 
previously  posiiibte ;  since  two  points  which  form  an  angle  of  vision  below  40° 
cannot  be  distinguislicd  as  separate.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this  in  the 
refracting  media  of  the  eye,  which  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  8°.  Near  ob- 
jects are  not  seen  perfectly  distinct,  because  the  mys  issuing  froui  each  point 
diverge  too  much  to  allow  of  their  uniting  in  one  on  the  retina.  But  il  i> 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  divergent  mys  which  issue  from  the  focus  of  a  lens 
liecome  parallel  after  their  passage  through  the  same ;  it  is  further  known  that 
ra^'s  falling  parallel  upon  a  lens  furnish  an  accurate  image  of  a  luminous  poiut 
within  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  If,  therefore,  we  place  a  lens  between 
our  eye  and  the  object,  which  we  have  approximated  too  near  to  the  eye,  in 
such  a  munner  that  the  object  is  placed  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the 
rays  proceeding  from  it  will  become  parallel  by  passing  through  tlie  lens,  and, 
as  such,  falling  upon  the  eye,  will  be  concentrated  on  our  retina  with  pcriect 
distinctness,  bince,  then,  the  determination  of  vite  by  the  angle  of  vision  depends, 
where  equal  distinctness  exists,  on  the  nearness  of  the  object  to  the  eye,  the  body 
in  question  will  appear  magnified  to  us,  as  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  a  greater 
number  of  distinct  points  than  before.  This  is  the  theory  of  the  Simple  Microscope, 
of  the  pocket  lens,  &c.  The  amount  of  magnif}ing  power  will  depend  on  the 
nearness  of  the  object :  the  nearer  the  object,  the  shorter  must  be  the  fond 
distance  of  the  lens,  by  which  the  rays  issuing  from  it  are  made  parallel;  or,  as  it 
has  been  said,  the  shorter  the  focal  distance  oi  the  lens,  the  greater  its  magoiljiiig 
power,  Since  the  central  angle  on  the  same  chord  bears  nearly  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  radius  of  the  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  the  angle  of  vision  at  a 
distance  of  4°  from  the  eye  will  be  twice  as  large  as  at  a  distance  of  8°.  &c. ;  and 
we  mu^  obtain  the  apparent  enlargement  bv  dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  tens  at 
the  point  of  distinct  vision  by  8  .  The  degree  ofniBgnifying  power,  therefore,  in 
the  simple  microscope,  depends  on  the  proximity  of  tne  object  to  the  eye,  as  the 
lens  only  serves  the  purpose  of  rendering  vision  possible  so  near  to  the  object. 
The  impossibility  of  placing  a  lens  between  the  object  and  our  eye,  when  we  have 
arrived  at  a  certain  proximity,  very  aoon  shows  us  the  limits  of  our  magoi^'ing 
power.  But  we  may  obtain  aid  in  another  manner.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  ia 
physics,  that  a  magnified  image  is  created,  under  certain  conditions,  by  objects 
placed  behind  the  lens.  The  nnage  will  correspond  very  exactly  with  the  object 
if  the  lens  is  well  made,  and  many  paints  will  be  represented  in  the  latter  which, 
at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision,  would  appear  under  a  smaller  angle  of  virion 
than  40".  This  image  may  again  be  treated  as  an  object,  and  he  oliserved  and 
magnified  through  a  simple  microscope  as  long  as  there  appear  simple  points  and 
lines  capable  of  being  resolved  into  two  or  more.  This  is  the  theoiy  of  the 
Compound  Microscope,  in  which  we  observe  the  object  or  image  formed  by  one 
lens  (the  object-glass  J,  with  anotherlen3,(thc  eye-piece).  These  two  instruments, 
the  simple  and  compound  microscope,  are  the  only  two  of  scientific  value.  Tlie 
so-called  solar  microscope,  or  others  constructed  upon  the  same  principles,  but 
illumined  by  a  different  light,  the  oxy-hydrogen  microscope,  arc  nothing  more 
than  playthmgs  —  a  somewhat  enlarged  magic-lantern.  The  object  can  never 
be  so  strongly  magnified,  nor  with  so  much  strictness  and  distinctness,  by 
such  an  instrument  as  by  a  simple  microscope:   the  physical  conditions  them- 
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selves  invulve  thin.  The  tiilllioii-roKl  powers  bh.zoned  forth  by  quackery  are 
nothing  more  tlian  the  most  tibsiinl  statements  of  cubical  enlargement,  aiiil  nre 
calculated  by  llie  liiGlance  of  tlie  lens  TroDi  the  surface  which  receives  the  image, 
in  the  name  way  as  in  the  magic-lantern,  and  by  which  all  accuracy  of  deBni- 
tion — the  very  thing  requisite  in  scienlilic  rrseurches — is  losL 

As  H  matter  of  course,  we  may  mention  (hat  concave  mirrors  may  be  employed 
Instead  of  inuiaparent  lenses,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  telescope :  this  was  first 
Hone  by  Amici,  of  Modena.  and  at  a  lime  alien  the  aplunatic  Icni  wus  not  dia- 
covrred  it  cfftninly  was  a  very  desirable  improvement.  This  amingement,  hou- 
ever,  has  alinoit  entirely  lost  its  value  at  the  present  time,  lor,  inilependcnllv 
of  the  ilifGculty  of  always  keeping  the  glass  or  mirror  peifectly  clean,  it  can 
only  be  maile  use  of  to  nSbrd  a  very  low  magnifying  power,  as  otherwise  the 
object  could  not  be  placed,  and  thus  the  greater  portion  of  the  magnifying  power 
ha*  always  to  be  performed  by  the  eye-piece,  and  which  is  liable  to  errors  of 
spherical  aberration  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  is  the  cane  with  the  dioptrical 


It  is  evident,  from  the  reprcscntntion  we  liave  just  given,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  microscope  dependu  pnncipully  on  the  good  quality  of  the  lenses,  and,  in  the 
compound  microscope  eapeeinUy.on  the  correctness  and  definition  of  the  object- 
glass,  since  every  error  belonging  to  the  imnge  is  Htill  more  magnified  through  the 
eye-piece.  There  were  two  errors  pnrticiilurly  which  have  been  only  recently 
remedied,  but  that  with  great  success,  namely,  the  chromatic  and  the  sphericnl 
aberration,  which  arc  now  removed,  the  former  by  achromatic  lensen,  and  the 
btter,  in  simple  microscopes,  by  Wollaston's  or  Chevalier's  doublets ;  in  the  com- 
pound microsci^ies  by  aplanatic  object-glasses.  The  instrument  also,  in  which 
the  eye-piece  removes  the  sphetical  aberration  by  meanx  of  aplanatiBm,  is  very 
excellent.  I  ilo  not  think  that  much  more  can  be  seen  by  any  microscope  now 
manufHctured  in  Europe,  than  by  the  combination  of  the  three  strongest  object- 
glnsses  with  the  aplanatic  eyepiece  of  PIosbI's  microscope,  although  it  only  gives 
a  two-hundred  linear  macmfjiog  power.  The  dimensions  in  the  stronger  jjowers 
of  ihe  same  artist,  in  wfiicb  the  aplanatic  eye-piece  is  not  used,  are  certainly 
more  considerable,  but  wc  do  not  distinguish  more  points  or  lines  in  the  image, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  see  more,  but  only  rather  more  conveniently.  It 
follows,  from  the  preceding  explanations,  that  we  should  only  use  inNlrumcnts 
furnished  with  achromatic  doublets  in  the  simple  microscopes,  and  in  conmounil 
microscopes  (iirniahed  with  achromatic,  or  nt  least  with  aplimalic,  objei.t-glii.ssea, 
in  order  to  obtain  resulln  as  nmeh  as  possible  free  from  optical  errors.  Schick 
in  Berlin,  and  Pliisst  in  Vienna,  undoubtedly  furnish  the  best  instruments  at  the 
nreiient  time.  Pliissl'a  instruments  are  pretty  nearly  on  an  equality  with  Schick's 
in  all  combinations  in  which  the  strongest  objcct-glasH  does  not  occur.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  combinations  wiili  the  three  strangest  object-g lasses  are  certainly 
lo  be  preferred,  and  form  the  liest  instniment  that  hoa  as  yet  come  under  my 
obiervHtion.  The  brass  work  is  undoubtedly  better  in  Schick's  instruments. 
Next  to  the  instruments  of  those  distinguished  artiits,  we  may  probably  nan:e 
the  more  recent  instruments  of  Pistor  and  Hirschraann  in  B.rlin,  of  Oberhnuser 
and  Chevalier  in  Paris  :  of  the  latter  I  have  certainly  not  seen  any,  but  infer  us 
much  frnni  the  results  obtained  through  them  b^  the  French.  The  more  recent 
English  instruments  seem  to  be  so  much  inferior  to  those  we  have  mentioned, 
that  they  bear  no  comparison.  I  likewise  have  not  seen  any  of  these,  but  there 
certainly  is  no  lack  of  clever  observers  in  England  ;  and  9tnce,  therefore,  no 
microscopical  liotaniciil  researches  of  any  importance  have  been  very  recently 
furnished  by  England,  eicepling  those  of  Robert  Brown,  and  since  what  obser- 
vations the  Piiglish  have  made  can  frequently  be  easily  refuted  by  a  cursory 
glance  through  our  glasses,  this  deficiency  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
fectivencBS  of  their  ir""       " 


'  I  slioidd  not,  I  think,  he  doing  juitice  to  my  eoUDlcyniCTi  were  I  lo  alluw  111 
ne  lemirks  la  pais  without  coinmeiil.  Since  tire  time  the  above  was  written,  man 
|)ro*eR)eiits  bate  lakcn  plnce  in  the  can^lniclion  of  the  microHOpe,  ind  in  no  cour 
in  Europe  have  so  many  of  iliese  been  mnde  in  in  England.      Even  nt  the  lime  t^ 
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We  bate  fdU  to  wmmtr  dbc  i|m  mum,  Wtakcr  tl 
■icroKOpe  b  tudb-aMt  fcr  wataoSk.  ■■!  wyi'wi  3 
■^^«dr  io  finrour  of  the  bttcr,  aod  that  froa  the 
paribms^  the  MMpie  ■irmtropr  JfjJBftt  the  ejre  Boch 
becaufe  the  ■trength  of  the  fifbt  (which  b  qoite  Ue 
deinieM  of  the  ioMige,  and  oag^  to  be  cIcmIj  diitiBg 
tCrikes  ft  maUer  portioo  of  tw  fctaBft*  aod  thcrefoie 
hi  the  exciteiBenc  of  the  optic  oerve ;  ftccoodl j,  on 
veaicoce  of  the  ^nrj  short  kical  itiitaiirr  ia  higher  p 
can  obuio  higher  povcn^  with  the  ame  anthcoHtical  accaracj,  Ara^gPb  the 
conpoood ;  aod»  lastlj,  becaote  aD  the  dgectiooi  which 
ifauMt  the  cotnpoood  anctoaeope  hate  beeo  reaiofed.  fliiiif  w9 
but  OD  companog  the  obscfratioiis  of  the  brt  twcntj  ycarsB  it 
be  adaiitted  that  the  diteot criei  aod  obacrwatioos  wmch  hate 
bare  been  noale  by  the  compound  ■icwwcopc;  with  die  eaccptioM  of 
Bobcit  Brown — of  a  nuu  wno,  becauie  be  w  perfectlj  as  _ 
bis  eoualy  tbould  not  be  compared  with  ordinary  obsenrenk  Tboa  moch  with 
regard  to  the  Talue  of  the  instnunent.  Pkerioodj,  however,  to  proeeediM  to  the 
mecboJ  of  observation,  I  must  touch  upon  two  points  daaaBdh^  caicml  eon- 
sideration,  because  they  frequently  eicrdae  great  influence  on  scimfifif  resohs, 
namely,  the  measurement  and  the  illnmination  of  objects. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  magnifying  power  of  a  microaeope  was  of  much 
greater  importance  in  former  times,  before  we  possessed  a  suitable  apparatus  for 
determimng  directly  the  sise  of  microsoopical  objects,  than  now.  Fonnerly  tbej 
divided  the  apparent  diameter  of  tbe  oqject  by  the  number  of  the  luagniljii^g 
power,  and  thus  discovered  tbe  sixe  of  the  object  itadC  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is,  of  course,  too  primitive  to  have  any  scientific  valuer  and  lias  coose» 
quently  been  abolished  long  aeo.  Nevertheless^  it  is  of  gr»t  interest  to  know,  in 
many  cases,  of  what  d^ee  the  mappifying  power  is  of  whieh  we  avail  ouraelves. 
Good  optioans  generally  attach  an  mdex  to  their  instruments*  for  the  uH^gniijring 
power  of  the  different  combinations.  But  as  considerable  errors  will  occasion- 
ally be  made  by  them,  it  is  necessary  that  the  observer  himself  should  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  magnifying  power  of  his  instnimenL  This  is  attended  with  no  great 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  simple  microscope ;  it  is  also  easy,  after  some 
practice,  with  the  compound  microscope.  All  that  is  required  for  it  is  a  measure 
inscribed  in  black  on  ivory,  or  on  very  white  paper,  which  gives  lines,  and  a  glass 
micrometer,  which  contains  the  same  lines  divided  into  optional  parts  (if  intended 
for  a  very  strong  magnifying  power,  into  at  least  sixty).  The  glass  micrometer  is 
then  laid  under  the  microscope,  and  on  arranging  it  so  that  the  divided  lines  may 
be  seen  distinctly,  the  measure  is  laid  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  (>n 
looking  now  with  one  eye  through  the  microscope,  with  the  other  on  the  measure 
beside  it,  which  in  most  of  the  newer  instruments  will  be  witliui  the  distinct 
range  of  sight,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  both  measures  may  bs  compared 
the  one  with  the  other,  which,  afler  some  practice,  is  very  easy :  thus,  if  we  have 

author  wrote  (1845),  instruments  had  been  made  by  the  great  English  makers,  Ross, 
Powrell,  and  Smith,  which  have  certainly  never  been  surpassed,  if  they  have  been 
equalled,  by  continental  makers.  Dr.  Schlciden's  observation  on  English  obserrers  is, 
I  fear,  the  reverse  of  the  truth  :  we  have  plenty  of  microscopes,  and  those  the  best  in 
the  world ;  but  we  have  had  but  few  observers.  Oar  microscopes  have  been  used  rather 
at  playthings  than  as  the  instruments  of  profound  philosophical  research.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  tliat  this  reproach  will  soon  be  wiped  away.  Already,  through  the  efibrts  of 
the  Microscopical  Society  of  London,  which  was  founded  in  1839  to  cultivate  a  branch 
of  scientific  inquiry  which  the  older  societies  neglected  to  encourage,  improvements  in 
the  microscope  have  been  made,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  powers  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ment diffused,  which  are  bearing  fruits  not  only  in  its  own  transactions,  but  in  the 
transactions  of  some  of  our  other  scientific  societies.  Tliose  who  would  wish  to  study 
the  history  of  the  microscope,  and  all  that  relates  to  it,  I  must  refer  to  the  admirable 
treatise  on  the  microscope,  by  Mr.  John  Quekett,  secretary  to  the  Microscopical 
Society.  —  Translator. 

♦  Schick's  statemenU  are  generally  very  accurate;  Plossl's,  however,  are  almost  all 
erroneous,  and,  it  may  be  said  to  his  honour,  almost  all  too  low. 
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■^  decimal  line  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  we  have  a  nutgnifying  power  of  seventv- 
five  times,  &r.  The  methods  siij^ested  by  Jn(M]iiin*  and  by  ('Jievalierf  are  more 
■cdioua,  without  aObrdin^  more  Bccurate  results  to  the  pracrised  observer.  On 
the  applicBiion  of  a  very  hif;h  inagnirying  power,  it  does  not  inileed  matter  about 
an  error  of  ten  per  cent.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  an  instrument 
magniiieB  400  or  4*0  times,  since  an  esaentiul  difference  in  the  result  is  only 
obtained  when  the  pover  is  increased  at  least  by  one  hair. 

It  b  a  matter  of  course,  that  till  uiagnitying  powers  should  be  stated  only 
in  terniK  of  linear  enlargement  (enlargement  of  the  diameter).  It  is  quite  an 
unnecosory  proceeding  to  state  the  BunerBcial  enlargement,  because  it  must  be 
again  reduced  to  the  square  root  before  a  clear  idea  of  the  matter  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  only  quackery,  desirous  of  deceiving  the  ignorant,  that  employs 
meaaureinents  of  the  magnirying  power  according  to  the  cubical  contents,  and  by 
which  are  obtained  full-sounding  millions.  The  thing  \a  altogether  a  monstrous 
absurdity,  as  we  cannot  embrace  the  third  dimension  of  space,  either  by  tha 
naked  eye  or  by  the  microscope,  for,  in  fact,  we  do  not  see  bodies,  but  only 
luminous  surfaces. 

The  highcdt  magnilying  powers  which  bare  hitherto  been  obtained  by  the  most 
distinguished  opticians,  by  Amici.  Chevalier,  Pistor,  Schick,  and  PIoshI,  do  not 
exceed  344X1—3000  diameters.  But  they  are  only  scientiGeaily  available  to 
about  one  third  of  that,  say  1000 — 1800  diameters.  If  any  one  should  assert 
that  he  had  seen  anything  magnified  3000  diameters  that  could  not  be  seen  at  a 
much  lower  magnifying  power,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  mere  imagina- 
tion. 1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  most  remarkable  modem  mi- 
croscopes, and  possess  the  best  instruments  that  were  ever  made  by  Schiek, 
PloEsl,  Aniici  and  Mobert,  and  am  lolenibly  conversant  uith  Iheir  use  i  but  I 
maintain  that  although  every  thing  one  wishes  to  see  can  be  seen  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  3000  diameters,  yet  too  great  a  hws  of  light  occurs,  and  no  single 
line  can  be  seen  with  due  accuracy  and  precision.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
The  niHgnifving  power  in  all  the  microscopes  is  only  gained  as  far  as  3S0 — 300 
diameters,  through  the  objcct-glase.  Hence  we  obtain  the  remaining  enlargement 
through  the  eyepiece,  but  which  only  magnifies  the  image  sulyect,  an  it  always 
is,  even  if  the  object-glasses  be  ever  so  well  finished,  to  a  certain  amount  of 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  and  thus  increases  these  errors  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  proportion.  To  this  muiit  be  added,  that  the  condenser  of  the  eye-piece 
(collectivglHs  des  oculars )  umat  be  omitted  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  light 
which  takes  place  in  very  high  powers,  and  this  tiot  only  increases,  to  a  tenfold  de- 
gree at  least,  the  errors  of  the  image  of  the  object-glass,  but  also  the  very  con- 
siderable errors  (in  conseanence  ol'  the  smaltness  of  the  lenses)  of  the  eye- 
piece. It  is  a  very  general  notion  that  expensive  instruments  are  requisite  Ibr 
microscopical  researches,  and  therefore  only  attainable  by  a  few.  But  this  is 
5  prejudice.  Owing  to  the  progre.is  of  the  optical  «"' 
-     ■       '  ■  ■      ° -  -■     '     able  I    ■ 


may  be  obtained  at  comparatively  reasonable 


I  among  the  youngest  of 
hen  nothing  further  can 
irument.      He,  however, 

e  difficult  questions  con- 
certainly  provide  himsi-lf 


almost   any   respectable   optici 

our  contemporaries,    will  live  lo  see  me  mon 

be   secured   for   science  by   the  aid  of   such    i 

who  wishes  to  make  original  researches  on  th 

nccted  with  the  elementary  structure  of  plants, 

with  the  best  and  most  accurate  instruments.     It  is  not  every  one  wno  is  aes- 

tined  to  advance  Ike  laenre  coruiderabli/,  but  every  one  has  a  njht  to  nutke  hiauelf 

mattiT  of  the  tdence  Ol  U  at  pretenl  exul$  ;  nor  does  the  investigation  of  the  ele- 

toeniary  structure   constitute   by   any   means  the  whole  of  the   science,     for 

althou^   very  essential,  jet  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  it.     The  value  of 

high  ma^ifying  powers  is  overrated  by  most,  and  frequently  we  only  need  a  low 

magni^ng  power,  particularly  if  we  wish  only  to  convince  ourBclveaufthecorretl- 

ness  of  things  discovered,  described  and  .delineated,  by  others.     It  is  the  same  htre 

u  iu  perspective.     A  spire,  for  instance,  which  first  of  all  could  not  be  discovered 
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b_v  the  naked  eye,  is  readily  and  distinctly  recognised  as  soon  lu  it  lias  been  madeont 
by  the  telestojie.  On  the  same  priiiriple.  It  only  require*  a  very  low  macni^'ini 
power  (perhaps  100  times)  iu  order  to  be  periectty  convinced  of  most  facts  in 
the  anatomy  of  plants-  The  very  high  magnifying  po»a-s  are,  to  a  great  citent, 
nieless  for  moriihulogical  researclies,  and,  with  rMpect  to  these,  there  is  siill  so 
productive  and  so  litiTe  cultivated  a  htid  of  invciftlgation  bclbrc  us,  that  we  mHjr 
safely  promise  scientific  immortality  to  any  one  who  undertakes  sucti  researches 
with  eincere  industry  and  honest  ml,  even  with  the  most  simple  instnimeuti. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  tliis  depunn)ent,  tliat  it  would  be  diffiuuii  to 
avoid  discovering  Eomething  new.  Skill  in  the  prepurntiun  of  objects,  practice, 
and  natural  talent,  ore  here  of  much  greater  importance  than  expensive  insiru- 
mentK.  1  would  here  particu'arly  draw  attention  to  the  pocket  luicrosropo. 
which  are  now  manufactured  by  Dr.  Korner,  in  Jena.  They  are  packed  in  ■ 
little  case,  the  cover  of  which  serves  as  n  stand.  The  moveable  stage  is  fat- 
nished  with  a  screw  for  the  purpose  of  affiiii^  it  during  the  preparation  of  an 
ohject,  and  with  a  round  plate  of  gla^  in  order  to  moderuiethe  light  front  bdnv, 
or  to  arrest  it  altogether.  In  a  moveable  arm,  four  double  lenses  may  be  placed, 
which  afibnl  a  clear  and  bcuutiful  magnifying  power  of  15 — ISO  ditmieten. 
This  instrument  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  entomological,  pbannacognostical,  and 
botanical  researches,  and  even  for  perfecting  satisfactory  anatomical  obtervHtions. 
This  instrument,  with  case  and  apparatus,  only  costs  three  Fried riesd'or,  or  ■» 
veniecn  dollunt  Prussian  currency  [nhout  it.  lOi.  sterling],  which  would  unquc*- 
tionably  be  better  laid  out  than  if  we  were  to  purchase  iay  with  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  300  or  400  specimens  of  dry  plants* 

The  determination  of  the  alisolute  site  of  very  small  obieeti  is  fur  more  im- 
portant than  the  determination  of  the  tnaf^nifying  |)ower  of  the  niicrDscopc.  Ac- 
curate observers,  long  ago,  sought  fur  means  to  accomplbh  this  ;  Leeuwenhoek. 
for  instance,  u&ed  clean  (;RUns  of  sand  :  having  first  asccriuineil  how  many  of 
them  went  ta  a  line,  he  strewetl  them  among  the  microscopic  olijccis,  and  tbtia 
determined  the  a'iie  of  the  latter  by  comparison.  Other  small  substances,  for 
instance,  pollen,  were  subsequently  used  for  this  purpose.  Alter  the  discovery  ot 
the  transverse  itriie  upon  the  muEcl-es,  they  were  recommended  for  the  aaine  pur- 
IHise,  likewise  the  blood-globules  of  diflerent  animals.  But  all  iheite  exp«»meiiia 
are  of  little  value  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  production  of  real  mictoMO- 
pical  measuring  inslrumeuts  was,  ChereTore,  early  lhouj;ht  of.  Tile  oldcat  of  thea< 
was  the  so  called  glaaa  micrometer,  namely  a  smooth  little  plate  of  glaas,  in  which 
very  fine  divisions  were  cut  by  a  diamond.  Dollond  especially  diatinguishel 
himAeir  by  the  munnfHCtiire  ot  excellent  and  accurately  finished  mierumeiera. 
Within  a  more  recent  period  they  hiive  been  made  by  all  good  optician*.  Che* 
valier  manufactures  iniiromeiers  in  which  the  millimeter  is  divided  into  500  pnrti^ 
or  the  line  into  about  lOOO  parts.  But  the»e  niicromelcra  have  nevertheless 
some  imporiant  drawbacks.  Even  with  tlie  best  diamond,  the  splintering  of  the 
edges  of  the  drawn  lines  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  In  many  cases.  nl*a,  a  ;lu^ 
micrometer  is  not  avail^ible  at  all.  It  is  impossible,  with  very  small  o^ecti,  of! 
with  very  high  magnifying  puwcr,  to  keep  the  object  and  the  divisional  line)  «f 
the  micrometer  simultiineously  within  the  same  focus,  which  renders  an  nccnnte 
measurement  almost  iinpracticuble.  Objects  also,  which  must  nece^a«rily  lie  i* 
the  water,  in  order  that  they  may  b«  brought  under  the  micrat,co|ie,  cannot  weft 
be  measured  by  the  glass  micrometer,  as  the  smnll  divided  lines  are  filled  up  with' 
water,  and  are  thus  rendered  almost  invisible. 

The  screw  micrometer,  which  was  first  applied  by  Fraueuhofer,  is  now  made 
use  of  fur  all  real  scientific  researches,  and  is  generally  provided  with  all  the  largtf 

'  I  am  not  aware  thai  u  good  working  microMope  could  be  obtained  in  England  It 
thusbove  price;  but  a  very  leryiccoblv  instrument  mny  be  obtained  of  any  of  out  grMt- 
makers  at  s  moderate  sum  compared  with  Ibe  price  given  for  the  lilgbat  powers  s»< 
compsnicd  by  the  complicated  nccwsorio  of  a  corpplelf  appataluL  It  slwuld  bi. 
recollected  iliat  Ehrenberg,  with  a  thirtj.ihilling  microscope,  proilucfd  his  grtM  afot* 
on  the  Inrusoria,  —  a  work  wiili  which  British  microscopy  has  nolhiii);  to  eompal^ 
although  il  has  spent  thousand*  of  pounds  aonuolly  oa  its  inatrumenls. — TaikViLitoa. 
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^  of  the  German  opttciaTiB.  The  whole  instiumcnt  is  biiKeii  upon  a 
contrivance  which  enahles  one  to  iBrry  Ihc  ohject  to  lie  nicasureJ  thnnigh  the 
field  of  the  microscope  by  a  continuous  movement  in  a  right  line,  and  to  meaaurs 
the  dLitantc  perlbrmeil.  A  oioveBble  stage  in  consimeted  for  this  purpose,  which 
consists  of  a  ptute  inoveahle  within  (irooves.  A  screw  is  attochetl  to  this  plate, 
by  the  turning  of  which  it  ia  moved  backwar  Ja  and  turwarJa.  This  screw  is  very 
accurately  made  of  steel,  and  uHually  has  100  turns  to  an  inch  :  such  a  acrew  is 
cdlled  a  micrometcf  acreir.  Each  entire  turning  of  the  screw,  therefore,  movci 
the  stage  forward  at  0-OL''.  Provided  the  turning  of  the  screw  is  perfectly 
tmiform,  the  stage  is  moved  forwards  ODOOI  at  each  1-lOOth  part  of  a  turn.  In 
order  to  determine  these  parts,  a  disc  dividi;J  into  100  parts  is  attached  to  ontt 
end  of  the  screw,  and  likewise  a  fixed  index.,  in  which  the  number  of  the  divi- 
aiunul  parts  may  be  read  ;  Rnally.  there  is  also  a  nonius  besides  the  index,  which 
enablcH  us  to  determine  the  IDih  pnrt  of  the  lOOth  part  of  a  turn;  therefore  alto- 
gether O'OOOOOl".  The  measurement  by  this  instrument  is  effected  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing niunaer.  A  fine  cobweb-thread  is  fixed  across  the  diaphrajim  of  the 
eye-piece,  and  the  screw-micrometer  beaig  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  eye-piece  is  turned  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cobweb  crosses  the 
axis  of  the  screw  rectangularly.  The  object  to  be  measured  is  then  luid  upon 
the  phiieof  the  micrometer  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  its  edges  exactly  touchei 
the  thread  in  the  diaphragm  ;  and  the  object,  by  the  movement  of  the  screw,  ia 
then  cautiouhly  carried  through  the  field  of  vision  until  the  thread  touches  the 
oilier  edge  oi  the  obji^ct.  On  having  accurately  observed  the  po»ilion  of  the  di- 
vided disc  at  the  coinineiicenient  and  end  of  this  operation,  (he  difference  of  both 
will  exactly  give  the  diameter  of  the  object  to  the  IOO,DUOih  part  of  an  inch.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  during  this  operation  (c  bring  the  object  exactly  into  the 
right  position,  tjoine  further  contrivances  are  connected  with  the  micrometer,  in 
order  to  facilitate  this.  First  of  ell,  another  plate  is  laid  upon  the  plate,  move- 
able in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  screw,  which  additional  plate  is  also  move- 
able by  a  t^crcw  in  a  rectangular  direction  tipun  the  former.  A  disc  is  likewise 
attached  to  the  additionul  plate,  which  can  be  turned  exactly  round  its  axis.  The 
placing  of  the  object  is  thus  facilitated.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  the  screw  micrometer.  Its  fault  is  principally  this,  that  u  screw 
can  hardly  ever  be  so  accurate  as  to  render  its  luniings  eqtuil  among  one  another, 
and  each  single  turning  uniform  in  itself.  On  that  account,  many  have  given  the 
preference  to  the  gluss  micromcler;  but  this  is  only  owing  to  a  w:int  of  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  glass  micrometer  is  man uftvc lured.  I  have  already  enu- 
merated tl)e  defects  peculiar  to  this  instrument.  To  these  must  be  added  alt  the 
faults  of  the  screw  micrometer,  for  the  production  of  a  glass  micrometer  is  only  poa- 
nible  by  meanx  of  a  micrometer  screw,  which  lorras  the  lines.  lu  addition  to  this, 
there  is  this  diaadvantugc  in  the  g^ass  micrometer,  (hat  it  only  refiresenls  a  very 
small  part  of  the  micrometer  screw,  and,  as  it  may  hapgwn,  perhaps  the  must 
inaccurate  one,  whilst  the  screw  micrometer,  enables  us  to  repeat  tlie  mea»ure- 
ment  with  different  parts  of  the  screw,  and  therefore  it  puts  us  in  a  position  to 
rectify  errors  by  taking  an  average  of  nieiisureinenls  ;  and  indeed,  at  the  beat, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  value  of  these  measurements.  It  only  needs  intercourse 
with  a  practical  optician  to  know  the  limits  of  accuracy  in  these  instrunients.  A 
single  measurement  has.  therefore,  no  value  at  all ;  far  if  we  determine  with  it  the 
breadth  of  an  ol^ect  at  one  I0,(}00lh  part  of  on  inch,  it  may  in  reality  be  quite  aa 
likely  to  be  one  7,000th  or  one  l*,000th.  The  average,  however,  from 'three  or  four 
ineasuremenls,  at  different  parts  of  the  screw,  gives  us  something  like  an  accu- 
rute  result.     But  comparative  mcasii  rem  ems  are  always  the  wifeat  for  scientific 

Eurposes.  namely,  measuring  at  the  same  time,  with  the  stimc  instrument,  a  well- 
nown,  readily  attainable  object,  which  is  every  where  of  an  equal  size,  for 
instance,  the  blood-globnleaot'a  certain  aniin:il.^Bo  that  the  stiiicmeiit  of  the  size 
becomes,  as  it  were,  the  rule  to  which  every  one  may  reduce  the  results  arrived  at 
with  his  instrument.* 

6.  Much  depends  on  the  illuunnatiun  of  objects.     The  more  intense  the  light  ia 

*    Pur  more  deuiled  otiwriati^ms  uii  micrometry,  m'u  llut:ki:tl\  vsluublt-  >To[h  on  the 
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which  issues  trom  an  object,  the  leas  is  the  luss  which  the  light  experiences  in  iti 
_B  through  so  mBnj  meJia,  partly  by  refleclioo  at  the  surtjitea,  pmtlv  b] 
sbsarptJDn  in  the  ioterior.     Two  methods  of  using  the  microscope  must  here  b« 
(IJBttiiguiBhed  —  the  exBmination  of  opaque  and  transparent  otyecta. 

The  first  is  the  oldest,  must  simple,  and  nalural  tnelhod.  It  corresponds  with 
the  manner  in  which  wc  view  objects  with  ihe  naked  eye  l)j  means  of  the  li^hl 
diffused  about  them.  Mere  dHvlisht  usubIU  suffices  for  this,  if  the  inagnifyiiw 
power  is  not  very  great ;  but  if  the  magnilyine  power  is  high,  the  light  (whicB 
in  that  case  Irad  best  be  artificial)  is  passed  tnruugh  a  lens,  or  what  is  called 
Sellif^f's  prism*,  and  concentrated  upon  the  object.  The  eiamination  with 
iranspareot  light  is  very  different.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  natural  fbilosopher 
has  as  yet  presented  us  with  a  theory  of  this  manner  of  seeing  ;  indeed,  the 
essential  dinerence  in  the  two  modes  of  observation  has  not  even  been  indicated 
in  any  of  the  works  on  physics  which  I  have  read.  It  aeldoi 
ordinary  life  except  when  observing  air-hubbles  or  other  irregularitiea,  or  slighllj 
cut  designs  in  glass.  The  whole  act  of  seeing  here  is  founded  on  the  different 
reflection  or  absorption  of  the  rays  of  light  through  unequally  refracting  and 
unequally  dense  media  in  close  proximity.  The  more  powerfully  refracting 
or  denser  parts  permit  fewer  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  them  anil 
the  eye,  and  appear,  therefore,  darker  than  the  others.  Indeed,  it  is  vcrj' 
possible  that  two  substances  lying  near  to  each  other,  having  equal  densities  and 
eoual  refractive  power,  and  therefore  not  to  be  recognised  as  difTerent  under  the 
microscope,  may  exhibit  an  evident  difference  through  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  a  ditterent  polarising  or  depolarising  effect  upon  light.  The  result, 
therefore,  would  always  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  light  which 
passes  through  the  objeft  from  below.  We  must,  however,  take  into  consi- 
deration that  a  different  quantity  of  light  is  reflected  according  to  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  direction  of  the  mys  of  light  coming  from  below. 

The  usual  contrivutice  in  all  microscopes  is  a  mirror,  moveable  in  all  direction^ 
under  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  It  is  made  either  plane  or  concave,  and  the 
latter  is  used  in  order  that  the  pencil  of  light  proceeding  from  it  may  exactly  fill 
up  the  opening  in  the  'stage  \  an<l  a  greater  qiuntity  of  li(;ht  is  also  obtained  in 
this  case.  The  best  and  most  usual  plan  is  to  have  both  a  plane  and  concave 
mirror,  turned  wttli  their  backs  to  each  other,  in  the  same  frame,  so  thai  tliey 
may  be  alternated  or  changed  at  pleasure.  If  anything,  the  illumination  by  the 
plane  mirror  is  preferable  ;  the  quantity  of  light  is  certainly  not  so  great,  but  the 
parallelism  is  decidedly  of  greater  advancage  for  accuracy  of  obtervation.  It 
does  not  seem  improb^lc  that  a  distortion  may  take  place  in  the  image,  througk 
Ihe  convergence  of  the  rays  in  the  concave  mirror.  My  attention  has  oftet. 
been  drawn  to  these  phenomena ;  hut  1  confess  that  I  know  little  about  t^ 
as  the  opticians  leave  us  perfectly  in  the  dark  on  this  point.  According  fa 
Wollaeton,  a  converging  lens  may  he  appropriately  used  in  the  simple  microscope 
if  a  greater  quantity  of  Tight  is  required.  . 

During  the  examination  of  delicate  objects,  it  is,  however,  not  nnfrequently  the 
case  that  wc  are  obliged  to  moderate  the  amount  of  light.  The  eye  is  too  much 
iri'iiated  hy  a  strong  light,  when  observing  very  transparent  objects,  to  be  able  to 
perceive  slight  or  delicate  differences,  which  arc  tnore  readily  perceived  with  lea 
lieht.  For  this  purpose  the  plain  mirror  may  be  covered  with  a  small  pie  '  ' 
«-hite  wood,  ivory,  or  ebony,  or  it  tnay  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  i 
no  rays  upon  the  object.  There  is  a  peculiar  contrivance  in  the  stage  of  all  well- 
consiructed  microscopes,  which  serves  as  well  to  moderate  the  l^ht  as  to  allow  it 
to  fall  obliquely  on  the  ohjecl.  This  contrivance  consists  of  a  disc,  p^ottteA 
with  holes  of  different  sizes,  which  is  attached  under  the  stage  in  such  a  mai  ~ 
that  the  light  may  be  made  to  pass  at  will  through  one  of  the  holes,  or  it 
even  lie  excluded  altogether.  On  placing  this  disc,  which  ought  to  be  very  « 
moveable,  in  such  a  manner  that  only  a  part  of  a  hole  meets  at  one  side 
Reclion  of  the  stage,  it  will  give  us  an  oblique  light.  This  contrivance  (csIImI 
a  (liaphragni)  is  almost  iniliBpensahie.  We  can  only  get  rid  of  a  great  number  of 
illusioiis  hy  n  continual  diangc  of  the  IJshi.     An  allenti' 

•  A  pricni  »ith  two  c<.n«p»  iurfaje*. 
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iee,  by  [he  shaJuw  consequent  on  chunking  (he  i1 1 mai nation,  vhether  a  body  is 
coDrave  or  elevateil,  or  whether  a  smull  body  is  soKd  or  hollow.  But  there 
are  numerous  other  eases,  which  prove  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  froni  s 
proper  use  of  varioua  forms  of  ilJuminadon.  tireat  weiijht  haa  justly  been  always 
placed  upon  the  regulation  of  the  iliiunination  in  tlie  microscope  ;  and  although 
many  precautionary  mensures  formerly  employed,  and  the  frequently  very  com- 
plicated BppnrutuH.hBve  lieen  rendered  partly  superfluous  in  modern  times  tfiroueh 
the  great  improvements  of  the  optical  part  of  the  microscope ;  for  instance,  in  the 
use  of  achromatic  and  aplanalic  lcn«cs  ;  yet  there  still  remains  one  point  vihich 
deserves  great  attention,  and  the  importance  of  which  has  been  very  much 
noilected  by  many  microscopical  observers.  The  principle  laid  down  by  Wol- 
laston,  that  all  h^t  which  does  not  immediately  subserve  the  purpose  of  illu- 
minalini;  the  object  ia  injurious  to  the  dintinctness  of  vision,  is  a  sound  principle 
for  guiding  our  observations  at  the  present  day.  It  is  particularly  to  be  recom- 
mended that  all  lateral  light  should  be  excluded  from  the  eyes  by  a  suitable 
BCKen,  aiid  with  transparent  objects  ;  that  all  side-light  should  be  excluded  Irom 
the  object  by  means  of  a  hollow  pasteboard  tulie,  blackened  inside,  reaching  from 
the  body  of  the  microscope  to  the  table. 

In  the  next  place,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  lAe  method  of  mieroicopciU 
invetligaliim.  The  object  of  all  microscopical  investigutlons  is  to  obtain  as  perliM 
a  knowledge  of  forms  and  processes,  which,  from  the  dimension  of  the  object,  are 
invisible  to  the  nuked  eye,  as  would  be  poistible  were  the  objecLi  possessed  of 
dimensions  equal  to  thoie  of  substances  which  we  can  with  perfect  diatinctnem 
recognise  by  means  of  the  naked  eye.  Our  e.ve  is  in  itself  an  optical  contrivance  ; 
the  microscope  repeats  nearly  the  same  means  \  and  we  should  therefore  ro- 
member  that  the  microscope  can  in  no  way  give  us  new  qualities  any  more  than 
ibe  eye  itself.  The  function  of  the  eye  ia  to  transmit  directly  to  our  perc^tlon 
variously  coloured  and  illuminated  points,  which  are  arranged  in  a  mathematical 
picture  iipon  a  plane  aurface,  and  we  become  conscious  of  the  corporeal  quality, 
the  third  dimension  of  sjiace.  by  a  sul)aequent  process  of  the  mind.  We  mast 
therefore  keep  in  view  the  fact,  that  the  mod«  ot  action  of  the  eye — we  mean,  of 
course,  of  the  healthy  eye — is  founded,  like  that  of  the  microscope,  upon  im- 
mutable mathematical  laws  ;  that  errors  consequently  ere  only  committed  by  the 
erring  judgment  in  all  observations,  whether  instituted  with  the  naked  eye  or  the 
microscope.  The  healthy  sense  and  the  optical  in  slrument  are  always  right. 
"  Nature  does  all  things  well :  confusion  is  only  found  in  the  beads  of  men." 
We  mention  this  in  order  to  allude  to  two  very  common  prejudices,  the  influence 
of  which  upon  science  haa  been  injurious  in  many  respects,  becauae  they  prevent 
people  from  iraring  error  to  its  proper  source. 

One  of  these  consists  in  the  vague  phrase,  that  microscopical  researches  can 
never  be  depended  upon,  inasmuch  as  the  microscope  is  frequently  very  deceptive. 
Such  an  expression,  alas  I  has  been  employed  within  a  very  recent  period  by 
men  who  arc  looked  up  to  as  authorities  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  easv  to 
refute  this  notion.  The  microscope  is  perfectly  innocent  of  every  thing  of  which 
it  b  accused.  The  evil  spirits  which,  as  long  as  the  world  has  exjsted,  have 
always  impeded  the  Hdvonces  of  the  human  mind,  and  which,  even  at  the  present 
day,  and  especially  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  still  more  in  microscopical  re- 
searches, have  caused  so  much  mischief,  are  precipitation,  superficialily,  end  we 
may  add  to  these  scientific  diahoneaty,  of  which  frivolousness  is  always  guilty. 
These  give  us  occasion,  with  much  justice,  to  be  upon  our  guard  when  micro- 
scopical researches  are  put  Forth  ;  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  falseness  of  the 
instrument,  but  to  the  untruth  of  men.  How  many  persons,  for  instance,  have 
given  eiToncous  impressions  by  attributing  the  colours  due  to  chromatic  aberration 
to  bodies,  by  describing  air-bubbles  as  objeciis,  &c. ;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
microscope,  but  of  the  atupidily,  and  the  want  of  judgment  arising  therefrom,  of 
people  who  make  reaeafcliea  with  an  instrument  of  whose  laws  and  mode  of 
action  they  are  ignorant,  and  gave  their  opinions  about  subjects  of  which  a  little 
reflection  would  have  taught  ihem  that  th«y  were  not  in  the  slightest  decree 
qualified  to  judge. 

The   other  prejudice  is  the  direct   oppoi5ite  of  the   preceding,  and  vet  it  is 


frequently  expressed  by  the  same  iiitlivUIualH,  but  in  a  concealed  form.  It  i* 
Bupposeilthat  nothing  more  is  reqiiimte  (br  microscopical  investifpitiou  than  a 
good  inBtrumenC  aod  an  object,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  tlie  rye  over 
the  eye-piece,  in  order  to  be  aufiat.  Link  exiiresses  this  opinion  in  the  prWafe 
lo  liis  phytotomical  |)liitc9  :  "  I  have  generally  led  altogether  (he  obsentBtion  lo 
my  artist,  Herr  Schmidi,  and  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  this  oU^ervcr,  who  ii 
lotidly  unacquainted  with  nriy  of  the  Iheoriea  of  bfitttt)^,  gunrantces  the  correct- 
ness of  the  drawinEs,"  The  result  vfsuch  Bbsurdity  is,  that  Link's  phytoturoi- 
col  plates  are  perfectly  useh-si:  and,  in  spite  of  liis  celebrated  name,  we  btb 
comjietled  to  warn  every  beginner  from  using  ihem,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
confused  bv  false  yivvtr,.  Link  might  just  as  well  have  naked  a  child  aboat  tlie 
apparent  distance  of  the  moon,  expecting  a  correct  opinion  on  account  of  the 
.viuld's  unprejudiced  riewn.  JuKt  as  we  only  gradimlly  learn  to  sec  with  llie 
naked  eye  in  our  inlancy.  and  ol\en  experience  unavoidable  illusions,  sucb  aa  that 
connected  with  the  sixe  of  the  rising  moon,  so  we  must  first  grnduiiily  learn  to 
see  through  the  medium  of  the  microscope,  and  the  more  bo  as  the  Uller  is  ■ 
ranch  more  difficult  instniinent  thnn  our  e)e,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  olijecta, 
and  of  the  absence  of  the  possibility  of  comparison,  as  aUo  on  account  of  the 
necessity  that  compels  us  lo  exclude  the  use  of  one  eye.  We  can  only 
~  Hcceed  gradvaUy  in  liringing  a  clear  conception  before  our  mind  of  that  whiii 
we  have  physiologically  seen  :  and  just  as  it  is  easier  for  us  to  put  ourselves  right 
in  a  fomy  day,  or  in  a  moon-illumined  r^on,  if  wc  have  already  freqtiented  the 
R|X)tB  where  they  occur  under  other  kinds  of  illumination,  and  are  accurately 
acquainted  with  their  separate  parti,  so  it  will  be  only  possible  for  a  man  to  cnnke 
useful  microscopical  observations,  who  has  not  only  made  himself  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  science  in  general,  but  baa  also  paid  especial  attention  to  the  purticubr 
objects  which  he  subjects  to  his  examination.  It  is  in  consequence  of  tliesc  pre- 
judices that  microscopical  discoveritai  ^  rogrena  eo  slowly,and  that  they  are  generally 
only  admitted  in  science  long  after  their  announcement.  Fur  roost  observers  desire 
to  see  at  a  ghince  what  has  liecn  done  by  others,  and  do  not  consider  that  it  fre- 
quently requires  years  of  most  active  research  before  an  accurate  result  can  be 
obtained,  and  that,  even  after  it  has  been  found,  that  it  may  require  weeks  of  sloily 
before  we  are  able  to  follow  the  course  traced  out  by  the  hand  of  a  mastir- 
Hence  hare  arisen  the  many  silly  objections  made  to  that  greatest  of  microsco- 
pical observers,  Ehrcuberg. 

The  above  observations  will  not  only  enable  ua  lo  trace  the  two  injuriou*  pre^ 
juJices  wliich  impede  the  proper  use  of  the  microscope  lo  their  source,  but  we 
may  ulso  deduce  from  thun  the  le:nding  principles  which  should  guide  ua  in 
microscopical  researches. 

First  of  all,  »e  must  once  more  compare  the  impression  of  light  derived  from 
the  microscope,  with  the  act  of  aeeiag  by  our  eye.  The  eye,  as  alreadv  observed, 
only  gives  us  the  perception  of  a  luminous  or  coloured  surface.  This  unpression, 
however,  could  scarcely  be  culled  by  us  a  sicht  of  the  corporeal  world,  if  we  (m 
is  the  case  with  simple  elementary  observations)  only  saw  with  one  eye.  Bul> 
firstly,  our  eye  is  moveable,  and  we  may  wander  about  with  it  among  the  olyecl^ 
Whilst  our  rolling  eye  passes  over  a  number  of  objects,  they  produce  diffeient 
iinpreasiona  on  our  retina  at  each  successive  moment,  and  each  sueccasive  im- 
pression falls  upon  dilfcrent  parts  of  the  retina.  Secondly,  we  do  not  see  with 
one  eye  alone,  but  with  two.  There  belongs,  as  it  were,  a  partieular  mode  of 
viewing  things  to  each  eye,  but  habtt  combines  both  the  Images  so  received  (but 
which  inatliematically  can  nevt?  entirely  cover  one  another)  into  u  ct-ntrai  on& 
Et  is  only  when  both  impressions  impinge  on  unaccustomed  parts  of  the  retina 
that  they  produce  different  perceptions,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  feel  a  small  ball 
double,  if  we  touch  it  simuliancously  with  the  external  sides  of  the  points  of  two 
fingers.  Wc  furtlier  see  with  two  moving;  eyes,  by  which  the  number  of  intuitive 
elements  connected  with  an  object  are  increased.  Finally,  we  are  able  to  move 
ourselves  or  the  olyecls,  and  tlius  to  gain  quite  diBerent  views  of  one  and  the 
same  object.  Thus  we  obtain  n  tolerably  broad  basis  upon  which  a  construction 
of  the  figure  of  objects  may  be  coiifiJenily  undcrtiikeii.  Practice  in  this  case 
makes  the  ma!>tcr,  and  we  hce  a  great  diflerence  belweeu  a  learned  inuD,  who  ha* 
bpent  the  grtotCEt  part  of  his  li^  in  his  study,  and  the  sporlsiuun,  or  stilt  more, 


'hoin,  troro  hiii  iiifnncy,  the  instinctive  tunccptions  of  n 


the  savage, 
hove  prcvHileJ. 

But  nil  these  various  relations  are  (brdgn  ti 
when  using  tl,  see  with  but  one  eye,  ^enernlly 
cerlnin  given  [Mwition  in  relation  to  the  object, 
an  UulHted  condition,  and  cannot  therefore  foi 
with  impressions  froQi  other  ol'jeci 
of  accoinoiodaiion  to  different  dist 
we  ran  see  objects  equully  di 
from  our  eye,  and  we  receivi 


the  microscope.  We  invnriably, 
1  a  stale  of  rest,  and  always  in  a 
We  also  see  the  oliject  always  in 
n  a  notion  of  it  by  a  compiirisan 

Further,  our  eves  possess  a  ccrtBtn  power 
lances,  not  confined  within  very  narrow  limits; 
t,  althoug^h  ihev  may  be  at  unequal  dii>tanceit 
visual  impressions  in  such  rapid  t 


that  it  is  an  easy  mnttcr  for  us  to  combine  ull  these  impressions.  This  bIko,  for 
the  most  pari,  is  wanting  in  using  the  microscope,  especially  with  a  high 
magnifying  power  (and  also  the  more  accumtely  the  instrument  has  been  finisheJ], 
as  we  only  see  a  mBthematical  BurlkGe.  This  is  particulurly  the  cane  iu  the  com- 
pound niicroscojie,  where  we  do  not  look  aE  a  real  object,  hut  merely  an  image, 
and  there  is  therefore,  for  the  moment,  no  other  object  ofsight  existing  excepting 
this  mathematical  surface,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  of  our  eye  is  of  no 
uw  in  seeing  what  may  be  placed  above  or  below  tliis  surface  (which  is  in  a 
msnn^  the  profile  of  the  object  under  examination),  but  we  are  compelled  to 
annihilnte  the  one  object  of  sight,  and  to  substitute  another  in  its  place.  It  will 
easily  be  conceived  how  infinitely'  this  must  increase  the  difficulty  of  combining 
the  separate  impressions  into  one  corporeal  whole. 

Taking  the  whole  of  these  remarks  into  consideration,  the  results  will  be  — 
firstly,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  vision  wltll  the  naked  eye  and  with  the 
microscope  ;  and,  secondly,  the  fundamental  principles  from  which  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  microscopical  examination  must  be  Bou{;ht,  In  the  first  place,  the 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  material  world  ie  made  manifest  to  us  in  the  percep- 
tion of  form  previous  to  the  mathematical  conception,  for  which  latter  the  eye,  as 
the  organ  of  sight,  only  furnishes  us  with  some  few  elements,  whilst  we  receive 
the  rest  from  other  senses;  the  conception  derived  by  the  other  senses  is  entirely 
lost  in  microscopicHl  objects,  and  the  elements  furnished  to  us  by  the  eye  are, 
moreover,  divided  during  microscopical  observation  ;  the  sqiarate  parts  are 
iHolatcd,  and  presented  to  us  under  circumstances  which  inhnitely  increase  the 
difficulty  of  their  combination.  Secondly,  in  order  to  avoid  these  JisadvaR' 
lages,  and  to  secure  the  results  of  microscopical  researches  against  the  errors  of 
judgment  arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  mathematical  cooceplion. 
we  must  endeavour  to  increase  the  number  of  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  thereby,  as  much  as  possible,  a  perfect  and  safe  foundation  for  the  jierception 
of  fomi. 

This  task  involves  the  necessity  of  exaniining  thoroughly  every  aspect  of 
the  same  object,  and  of  removing  from  It  everything  which  does  not  belong 
to  it.  This  last  part  of  the  tusk  la  partially  accomplished  by  improvements  in 
the  instrumciit,  in  as  far  as  they  obviate  errors  of  kirm  and  colour  (which  are 
based  upon  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration}.  Itesjiecting  these  two 
points,  which  concern  the  optician  more  iban  the  observer,  we  have  already 
before  mentioned  every  thing  necessary,  ami  the  only  concern  of  the  observer 
ought  to  be  to  procure  himself  the  best  possible  instrument.  Besides  ihese^ 
however,  there  are  many  other  optical  phenomena,  of  which  the  observer  sliouLl 
be  conscious,  which,  altnough  belonging  to  the  image,  yet  do  not  belong  to  the 
ut^ect  observed,  and  with  which  every  one  uught  to  be  acquainted,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  eradicate  their  sbare  in  forming  oiu*  conceptioo  of  the  nature  of  tile 
object.  Tu  such  belong  many  of  the  phenomena  of  colour  which  ore  not  pro- 
duced by  chromatic  aberration.  The  bending  of  the  rays  of  light  not  uufre- 
quently  occurs  in  using  che  microscope.  On  observing,  lor  instance,  very  small 
holes,  perhaps  pores  of  the  cellular  walls,  if  die  object  does  not  happen  to  lie 
exactly  at  the  right  distance  from  the  object -glass,  the  internal  surface  will  appear 
coloured,  and,  according  to  the  sixe  of  the  |iore,  or  the  distance  from  the  locus, 
yellowish,  reddish,  or  greenish.  During  the  observation  of  very  small  globules,  or 
other  solid  substances,  a  delicdle  coloured  border  will  be  seen  under  similar  cir- 
cuinntanccs.  But  both  phenomena  disappear  if  the  object  Is  brought  exactly 
within  the  right  focal  dbtance.   We  ihould  therefore  always  endeavour  to  get  rid 
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ofsuc'li  colours  by  [ilacing  ihc  object  exhibiting  tbem,  even  when  it  does  lo,  hi  l1i« 
centre  of  ihc  fieU,  where  iialunillj  perlert  acliromalisii)  lokeH  (iloce  in  »ll  non- 
lions,  and  ahoulil  attribjie  Hudi  colours  to  the  nhjed  itaelf,  Hficr  It  hu  necn 
ibunil  impoBsilile  to  get  rid  orihom  by  every  |irecaiition.  The  awertioo  odonc 
observers,  thai  the  inner  drtle  of  ihe  pores  in  the  cells  of  tile  Conifirra  (tlic  retl 
ponw)  occn^^ionolly  appearR  to  be  of  a  green  colour,  liiniisbea  nn  illuxtratMn  uf 
this  bind  of  error. 

Under  ihia  head,  also,  belong  certain  nbcrmtions  of  form,  which  ktc  cnusodby  a 
defective  method  of  pliu-ing  the  olyect  within  the  correct  IWol  dinlance  :  tliUK,  iine* 
will  appear  double,  or  of  a  certain  breadth,  which,  on  being  accitrRlel}  uUee), 
present  F^imple  lines,  or  as  Hherp  lines  without  any  appurent  brcndth.  Tliii  is 
probably  a  phenomenon  of  diffraction.  In  this  instance,  neither  the  nppiu«it 
breadth  nor  the  reduplication  of  the  lines  belong  lo  the  object  itself,  ■■  th»e  phe- 
nomena disappear  when  perfect  distinctness  of  the  imnge  is  obtaiDiNl  by  nimM  of 
H  correct  way  of  placing  the  object.  An  instance  of  optical  illusion  may  be  Ibiind 
in  Mirbel's  treatise,  "  Noiivelles  Notes  surlc  Cambium"  (Archives  du  MuMan 
d'llist.  Nut.,  lH39.p.303.  ctseq.).  He  there  makes  mention  of  cells  (pti.  306, 
839,  Table  xxi.  fig.  3.  and  fig.  6.),  the  walls  of  which  appeared  to  be  marked  nn 
:iaii  by  transverse  stris,  which,  however,  ditappearied  on  the 
I  longitudinal  section,  then  pre^entino  longitudinal  siriie.  I  have 
Irequently  observed  this  phenomenon,  and  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  an  optical 
illiisiun,  Mirbel  has  lieeii  rather  too  free  with  his  strife  in  the  plates  mentioiittl, 
as  we  never  see  more  (less]  than  four,  viz.  the  upper  and  lower  cut  surface  of  the 
cell  and  two  lines.  The  proof  of  its  bcini  an  optic&l  illusion  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact,  that  we  can  never  obtain  asight  of  two  of  these  tines  nlone  by  any  change 
of  the  focus.  They  dther  all  four  appear,  or  onl}  the  upper,  or  only  llie  lower 
surl'iice.  I  do  not  Rn<)  that  any  one  naa  as  yet  directed  attention  to  ihi*  pbeno- 
menon,  and  much  less  has  any  explanation  been  given  of  iL  It  is  unquestionably 
certun  that  the  olnect  only  lies  in  the  correct  focal  distanci^  when  it*  image 
appears  to  be  most  distinctly  and  accurately  represented.  But  the  diflercnces  in 
distinctness  and  accuracy  are  so  fine,  that  they  freouenily  hardly  become  pcr> 
ceptible  to  the  most  practised  eye.  The  rule  may,  tnerefore,  be  better  given  by 
saying  that  the  correct  focal  distance  has  been  foutid  when  the  image  appears 
siiiallen.  and  when  the  dimensions  of  all  the  |rarts,  and  of  all  the  lines  and  ptnnu 
of  which  it  is  composed,  exhibit  the  smallest  size,  it  will  Hlwoyi  be  fotuid  that 
Ibe  greatest  accuracy  and  distinctness  exist  in  that  case,  where  each  line  and  each 
point  appenr  the  darker,  the  smaller  and  the  narrower  they  arc.  There  are 
probably  many  other  conditions  which  embarrass  our  judgment  with  regard  (o 
microscopical  objects,  but  at  present  none  el«:  have  come  within  niy  own  cogniMOcea 
We  find,  alas  I  no  information  at  all  respecting  these  things  in  ihe  writiiwi  of 
natural  philosophers,  because  no  one  has  as  yet  occupied  himself  with  tile  lacory 
of  microscopical  observation. 

Another  preparation,  besides  the  knowleilge  of  the  optical  facts,  is  necewary  for 
Ihe  task  of  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  phenomena  that  do  not  in  reality  belong  tu 
the  object  under  observation.  These  optical  facts  belong  to  the  tniaoe  which  the 
object-glass  produce*,  and  only  occur  in  the  compound  microscope.  But  there  w 
H  great  number  of  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  the  real  object  on  iho 
stage,  but  yet  do  not  belong  to  the  real  object  of  our  observation.  These  likewise 
interfere  during  the  use  of  the  simple  microscope.  We  must  be  thoroughly  ac- 
qnainled  with  ihese  phenomena  before  we  can  proceed  with  any  niicrvwcopic*! 
examination  with  any^ope  of  success.  The  requirement,  indeed,  in  (biscase  would 
be  to  make  ourselves  masters  from  personal  observations  of  nil  objects  alnsdy 
examined,  before  we  proceed  lo  the  examination  of  a  new  ol^cL  Hut  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  results  alrrady  ottnined  by  the  microscope  shows  tlw  imnosMbiltty 
of  satisfying  such  a  demand.  Wc  must  therefore  limit  niirselves,  and  m>>mil  of 
BO  comprehensive  n  demand,  we  will  state  two  more  pmctkoble,  but  quite  in- 
dispensable requirements.  The  first  consists  in  the  naeaslly  of  making  our*cl*n 
I  scqunintcd  with  the  general  phenomena  that  may  possibly  oectir  on  every  trxamina* 
t  tion,  before  wc  avail  ourselves  at  all  nf  the  microscope  fnf  our  rcacarcbes  ;  ^hl 
ind  consists  in  the  necciiEiily  of  atiidting  aecuiately,  prcvioualy.  «vB«y 
b  already  known  rixpecting  Ihc  BftcciHlolijcc      "     '  '       ' 
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can  only  direct  attention  to  this  in  the  shape  of  examples.  The  objects  of  micro- 
scopical examination  are  either  forms  or  processes. 

A.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  have  to  consider  two  kinds  of  things : 

a.  Actual  forms,  which  are  so  universally  distributed  that  they  may  interfere  with 
every  examination  and  obscure  its  results. 

To  these  belong  every  thing  which  in  ordinary  life  we  call  duti ;  hence  small 
fibres  of  vegetable  or  animal  tissue,  or  small  granules  of  inorganic  substances. 

As  most  objects,  at  least  all  transparent  ones,  are  moistened  with  water,  there 
belongs  to  this  category  the  infusoria  usually  occurring  in  water,  which,  without 
very  tedious  preparation,  by  means  of  boiling  and  hermetically  sealinff  the  water, 
can  never  be  wholly  excluded.  These  objects  should  be  well  known  and  frequently 
observed  under  various  magnifying  powers  and  circumstances,  so  that,  being  per^ 
fectly  conversant  with  them,  we  may  at  once  exclude  them  from  our  consideration 
as  not  belonging  to  the  object  of  our  observation,  should  they  be  present  with  it. 

b.  Apparent  substantial  forms,  consisting  of  substances  which  are  formless.   To 
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such  belong  all  kinds  of  gas  which  may  be  mechanically  separated  in  fluids  ;  also 
mechanical  mixtures  of  two  fluids  that  do  not  mix  with  each  other  ;  for  instance, 
bubbles  of  atmospheric  air  in  water  and  oil,  or  drops  of  oil  in  water  or  gum.  Air- 
bubbles  especially  have  caused  many  microscopical  errors,  even  up  to  the  present  day. 
They  always  appear  under  the  microscope,  when  in  a  fluid,  as  spherical  bodies,  with 
a  very  black  margin  and  a  very  small,  clear,  round  centre.  On  a  more  accurate 
examination  of  them,  we  may  recognise  reflected  images  of  objects  which  happen 
to  be  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  black  margin  of  the  side  which  is  turned  towards  the 
light,  as,  for  instance,  the  cross  bars  of  a  window-casement,  &c.  The  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  is  easy.   Rays  falling  parallel  from  below  experience  (with  the 

*''  a  6  Is  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope  ;  e,  </,  «,  /^  a  layer  of  water,  in  which  ia 
enclosed  ^,  A,  p,  an  air-bubble.  The  ray  of  light  (x)  consequently  passes  directly 
through  the  perpendicular  axis  of  the  air-bubble ;  near  to  it,  also,  the  next  rays,  a^ 
for  instance,  y.  The  more  remote  ones  (z),  on  the  other  hand,  impinge  obliquely  on 
the  tangential  plane  of  ^,  are  thus  refracted,  and  that  from  the  perpendicular,  from  v — ^, 
as  they  pass  from  a  denser  into  a  thinner  medium,  from  water  into  air ;  they  therefore 
travel  the  road  ^— A.  They  are  again  refracted  at  A,  but  of  course  upwards  from  n — ^A ; 
they  then  travel  the  road  A— »,  and  here  they  once  more  take  a  diverging  direction,  so 
that  none  of  the  rays,  which  do  not  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  air-bubble,  or  close  to 
it,  can  ever  reach  the  object-glass,  and  consequently  the  eye.  An  air-bubble  must 
therefore  appear  to  be  furnished  with  a  broad  black  lightless  margin,  and  with  a  bright 
nucleus.     Tliis  explanation  may  be  readily  applied  to  other  cases  of  enclosed  air. 
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A   ^^^^  fWHMW^  l^tfV  nJMj^m  with  ^Bn 

the  pfehott  dav,  k  m  MyWing  hliirir      We 
'mhI  to  be  iiqwwiifrf  is  the 
thcorir*  t— nl  upon  the 
dttt  k  k  ooIt  ikesr  €■ 
Kov  we  hsreplcanrof  ] 

for 
oflof  UvpeMiiie^&c.;  bat 
dboaU  be  lUe  to 

in  tbe  Btcredliifav  j_ 

Od  the  other  hand,  ak  has  ben  uo^fbrtHwrek  can  oefcr  be  fbond.  Inaao} 
works  k  k  idll  stated  tbat  "  the  e|ileinial  ccfls  cootaiD  ak."  It  oolr  requkea 
a  gbace  tbroogh  tlie  ancroaeope,  and  soBe  dcoMotanr  knowled^  of  optkal 
sdmcey  to  coorioee  as  tbat  nothing  more  than  frnd,  whkh  haa  nearlj  eqaally 
rc6acth-e  power  wkh  water,  k  coatained  in  the  cfMicmial  ceUs  of  anj  hoiitfaj 
fifing  plant.  Bntiach  mattcri  are  coanDotted  to  paper,  and  copied  a^Mo^wkhout 
any  one  inqidrii^  about  thck  eorrectneH  or  mtikmg  for  rgaioni 

Dropcof  o3  present  the  wnie  appearance  onder  the  aacroacope,  only  wkh  thk 
dHKrence,  that  the  black  maipn  in  the  ofl-drops  k  nocfa  narrower,  owkig  to  the 
difiercnoe  of  rcfiractire  power  between  ak  and  water  benig  greater  than  between 
«iil  and  water,  and  a  greater  number  of  rays  are  iberesbre  lost  in  the  air4Nibble. 
The  ezpla^rtioa  k  the  same  in  thk  case  aa  was  given  when  Si^eaking  of  the  ak, 
only  the  rays  take  exactly  the  oppodte  directions,  owing  to  the  greater  refractive 
power  of  the  oiL 

Other  thick  floid  substances  Cor  instanre  nmcos  (protoplasnia),  asaome 
different  forms  in  fluids  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  in  which  they  are  not 
duMiIved,  and  which  forms  are  generally  caused  by  thek  adhesion  to  other 
objects,  as,  for  in&tance,  to  the  surfiice  on  which  ther  are  examined,  and  in  that 
ca&e  they  are  fibrous  or  membranous ;  il^  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  iso- 
lated, and  left  to  their  own  cohesive  power,  they  assume  a  spherical  form. 

B.  There  are  also  procesbciji  ver\'  generally  met  with  which  a  microscopic 
obsener  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  in  order' cot  to  be  deceived  by  them  when 
they  occur.     Certain  motions,  first  of  all,  belorg  to  such. 

a.  Hubert  Brown,  the  gifted  EnglUh  botanist,  first  made  the  important  dis- 
covery, that  all  substances,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  on  being  suspended  in  a 
fluid  in  sufficiently  ftmall  particles,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  trembling  or  vibratory 
motion,  siuiiiar  to  a  mass  of  monades,  when  seen  with  a  low  magnitying  power. 
The  motion  is  difficult  to  be  characterised,  and  it  can  only  be  accurately  compre- 
hendc^d,  and  dUtinguiisbcd  from  other  similar  motions,  by  frequent  observation. 
It  has  been  frequently  observed  in  parts  of  plants,  for  instance,  in  the  fine 
granular  contents  of  tfie  poUcn-celb,  and  has  been  described  as  a  special  livii^ 
action,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  We  know  nothing  yet  of  the  origin  of  these 
movements ;  but  they  are  probably  owing  to  slight  electrical  tensions  and  com- 
pensations. 

6.  Another  movement,  w  hich  is  frequently  seen,  is  produced  when  two  diflerent 
fluids,  which  have  a  considerable  affinity  for  each  other,  for  instance,  water  and 
alcohol,  or  water  and  solution  of  iodine,  are  mixed  with  one  another.  A 
powerful  current  usually  takes  place  in  them,  frequently  in  quite  opposite 
directions. 

c.  A  third  case  is  when  fluids  rapidly  evaporate.  During  this  process  there 
usually  takes  (dace  a  double  current,  namely,  an  upper  one,  from  the  margin  to 
the  centre  of  the  drop,  and  a  lower  one,  from  the  centre  towards  the  margin. 

</.  There  are  two  further  occurrences  to  be  obser\-ed,  which  give  rise  to  fre- 
quent illusions ;  one  of  them  is  the  process  of  solution.  8ince  most  objects  are 
in  a  fluid,  when  under  observation  it  frequently  hap|>cns  tluit  a  solution  of  manv 
•objects  takes  place.     The  movements  and  ch'an^^es  of  form  occasioned  thereby 
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ought  to  be  recognised.  The  other  is  the  process  of  coagulation,  which  is  also 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  fluid  upon  the  substances  under 
observation.  In  this  respect  great  caution  ought  to  l)e  used  in  the  examination 
of  organic  bodies,  since  apparent  formations  are  frequently  produced  by  such 
coagulation,  with  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  has  nothing  to  do.  The  best 
rule  in  this  case  is  always  to  examine  organic  objects  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  prefer  unconditionally  the  image  which  exhibits  itself  at  first  sight, 
to  all  others,  and  to  regard  it  as  normal,  when  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  obser- 
vation has  convinced  us  that  we  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  it  at  the  first  sight. 
Meyen  has  frequently  described  and  represented  coagulations  of  mucus  and  other 
substances  as  forms  (cells),  for  instance,  in  his  Physiologic,  III.,  Plate  X.,  fig.  6. 
Mirbel  has  done  the  same  in  his  work,  Sur  le  Cambium,  &c.,  Plate  XX.,  fig.  2. 
Finally,  we  must  direct  particular  attention  to  the  second  point  above  mentioned, 
and  which  must  be  substituted  for  the  exorbitant  general  requirement,  viz.,  that 
the  microscopical  observer  should,  before  he  proceeds  to  any  research,  make 
himself  most  intimately  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  has  already  been 
observed  and  made  known  with  regard  to  the  respective  objects  of  his  research. 

We  now  proceed  (to  make  use  of  a  medical  expression)  to  the  second  indica- 
tion, namely,  to  the  many-sided  comprehension  of  one  and  the  same  object.  To 
do  tliis  in  the  preparation  of  an  object  for  microscopical  examination,  we  must 
consider  how  we  may  obtain  from  such  object,  properly  prepared,  as  many  views 
as  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  it,  in  order  to  construct  a  clear  image  from  the 
combination  of  the  individual  conceptions.  In  this  respect  there  is  least  diffi- 
culty in  the  observation  of  opaque  objects,  since  the  object  is  here  brought  in  any 
manner  we  please  into  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  or  of  the  simple  lens.  It  is 
simply  laid  m  a  suitable  position  on  a  small  glass  plate,  and  the  latter  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope ;  or  it  is  taken  up  between  the  small  forceps,  which  are 
usually  given  with  every  microscope,  by  which  we  obtain  the  advantage  of  turning 
it  round  under  the  microscope,  thus  enabling  us  to  view  it  on  all  sides. 

The  observation  of  transparent  objects  is  attended  with  much  greater  difficulty, 
and,in  (act,  they  form  generally  the  objects  of  more  accurate  scientific  examinations. 
The  object,  in  itself,  is  seldom  so  transparent  as  to  enable  us  to  bring  it  under  the 
microscope  in  an  unprepared  state.  The  wetting  with  water  or  with  other  liquids, 
as  fixed  or  volatile  oils,  Canadian  balsam,  &c.,  is  of  great  assistance.  Generally 
we  are  compelled  to  make  fine  sections  of  the  object,  which,  when  sufficiently 
thin,  are  always  transparent,  as,  amongst  organic  substances,  which  form  the  most 
important  objects,  we  have  no  perfectly  opaque  objects.  A  double  knife  has  been 
invented  for  making  such  sections,  which,  however,  is  only  calculated  for  a  very 
few  botanical  objects,  its  performance  being  anything  but  perfect.  (Valentin,  Re- 
pert,  vol.  iv.).  There  is  in  fact  no  alternative  but  that  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary skill  by  practice,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  cut  very  fine  slices  by  hand.  The 
anatomical  scalpel  was  in  former  times  commonly  made  use  of  for  this  pur[)ose. 
Subsequently  very  thin  two-edged  knives,  in  the  shape  of  the  grafting-knife,  were 
recommended,  instead  of  the  scalpel.  I  have  found  thnt  a  good  razor  with  a 
sufficiently  heavy  blade  is  the  best  instrument ;  it  may  either  be  used  merely  with 
one's  hand,  or  by  putting  the  object  between  one's  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  then 
cutting  through  it.  In  this  manner  an  accurate  section  may  easily  be  obtained  of 
small  objects,  which  may  again  be  taken  in  the  same  way  between  the  fingers,  and 
a  thin  slice  cut  ofl*  as  before.  If  the  object  happens  to  be  very  delicate  and 
thin,  as,  for  instance,  hairs,  the  leaves  of  moss,  &c.,  it  must  be  attached  to  the 
nail  of  the  thumb,  by  means  of  a  little  oil  or  saliva  ;  the  edge  of  the  razor  is  then 
placed  upon  it  diagonally,  and  a  to  and  fro  motion  is  made  with  it,  gently 
advancing  towards  the  root  of  the  thumb.  In  this  manner  we  may  readily 
obtain  a  number  of  thin  segments,  of  which  some  are  always  perfectly  available. 
One  great  difficulty  which  we  have  to  get  over  in  this  process  consists  in  the 
greut  softness  of  the  object,  which  opposes  so  little  resistance  to  a  knife,  that 
even  the  sharpest  blade  tears  and  crushes  rather  than  cuts  it.  I  have  invented 
a  method,  which  I  have  often  applied  with  great  success,  in  order  to  remove  this 
evil,  and  several  of  my  friends  have  also  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  observ- 
ation of  animal  substances.  We  first  prepare,  namely,  a  very  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  pure  colourless  gum  arabic,  and  soften  the  object  to  be  investigated 


I 
I 


(horouglil}'  in  this  muciluge.  It  cnn  then  be  rmdily  fixed  to  n  smnll  board,  <in 
which  It  must  be  perfeclly  drieil,  whilst  s  small  qiiantity  of  the  ittucilage  is  oeet- 
sionalty  poured  upon  it.  Before,  hoverer,  it  ban  befoiiie  »o  <lry  me  to  caut  the 
(turn  to  resume  its  brittlenew.  delicate  secriuna  of  the  ohject  are  mode,  which  u( 
then  wetted  with  u  little  water  on  a  small  glass  plute  i  the  gum  imtubes  the  w«ur, 
and  the  object  assiimes  again  almost  its  prtstiiie  form. 

Such  a  pre|)aration  villi  the  hand,  however,  does  not  iiufG(«  lor  very  accurtia 
investigations.  Indeed,  the  vitw  of  a  seeilon  is  by  no  means  of  importance  in 
many  objects ;  and  the  thing  to  be  desired  is  a  dtvision  of  the  object  into  tilt 
separuEe  parts  of  which  it  is  composed :  and  here  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
microscope  in  order  to  prepare  the  object  property.  The  iimpte  mlcroMOp*  if 
the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  which,  especially  when  ChcvBlier*s  or  Woi- 
laxton's  double  lenses  are  employed,  atill  affiirds  sufficient  space  betwem  tlw 
object  and  the  lens,  nt  a  iiiagnifving  power  uf  100  timeK,  to  enable  us  to  woilt  with 
very  delicate  instruments,  "fhe  compound  microscope  has  the  great  disad- 
vantage, that  the  object  is  reversed,  requiring,  therefore,  n  very  difficult  prscliM 
of  opposing  the  motion;  and  in  the  next  pluce.our  hands  are  so  fur  removed  lion 
the  eye  us  to  render  thrar  movements  uncertuin,  so  that  a  tenring  or  crushing  of 
the  object  at  random  is  scarcely  avoidable.*  But  (he  gl«att«t  hindronoH  W 
prqioring  under  the  microscope  are  the  instruments.  Tbe^  are.  of  course,  mai^ 
nified  as  much  as  the  object ;  and  we  soou  find  that  no  point  is  sufitciently  fine 
to  enable  us  to  divide  the  parts  of  the  object  with  accuracy  :  verv  Ane  iKed1c< 
which  we  may  sharpen  ourselves  upon  a  very  fine  grindstone,  afterwards  obaerv- 
ing  the  edge  and  point  nnder  the  microMOiie,  are  the  best  for  this  purpow. 
English  needles,  intended  for  very  fine  operations,  and  shariii-ned  in  the  aamo  way, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  The  other  difBculty  is  less  easily  overcome,  via.  th« 
circumstance  that  our  hand  is  not  used  to  such  delicate  movement*  as  are  necm- 
nary  at  a  miignifying  power  of  30  or  60  :  practice,  however,  will  serve  to  remove 
this  impediment. 

After  these  preliminary  considerations,  1  slioll  now  proceed  to  the  tnetfaods  by 
which  the  object  under  investigation  ma^'  be  placed  in  as  many  difl<>rcnt  rircum- 
Btances  as  possible,  in  order  thereby  to  increase  the  number  of  points  of  *)«». 
Optical,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical  Buxlliaries  are  here  to  be  disiin- 
guished.     I'liey  may  be  called,  generally,  microscopical  reagents. 

a.     ThcOptkaL 

First  of  all.  we  may  remark,  that  the  observer  should  never  limit  himaelTi^i  the 
observation  of  an  object  by  one  magnifying  power  nlone.  It  is  alwnyi  ufvnble 
to  commence  with  the  lower  powers,  and  gradually  to  une  the  higher  ones.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  Is  necessary  on  account  of  ilie  fact  that  the  field  of  iM-m 
must  dimmtsh  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  magnifying  power  i  ami  u  it  ii 
always  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  conception,  to  hove  a  distinct  view 
of  the  individual  parts  in  all  their  relations. 

8(lly.  TTie  changing  the  direction  of  the  light  is  also  a  matter  of  iniportwicr, 
as  we  have  already  enpluined. 

3dly.  It  is  frequently  of  advantage  to  observe  an  object  in  «  coloured,  or,  iiill 
better,  in  •  monochromatic  ll^bt :  this  ma^  lie  dune  by  iwing  coloured  |liun  tor  the 
stage,  or  employing  a  spirit-lamp  for  the  dluminalion,  the  wick  of  which  has  bern 
previouily  dipped  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  in  which  the  s|nr)i  has  been 

S'cviously  diluted  with  water  as  much  as  possible.     Botli  methods,  according  to 
rewater,  give  a  homogeneous  yellow  light- 
Finally.    It  is  advisable  in  many  cases  to  observe  the  olijccl  by  nolorisnl  li|^ 


for  which  purpose  a  crystalline  l>ody,  suitably  polished  for  it,  is  lutcned  vmAtt  , 
the  table  of  the  microscope.  But  any  working- optician  wilt  supply  iiijbnia-  ' 
tioD  on  this  subject :  1  need  not,  therefore,  make  any  liuther  mnarks  upon  it.'^ 
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b.    Mechanical  Meatu. 

It  is  advantageous  in  many  respects  to  observe  how  an  object  alters  on 
the  application  of  pressure.  A  double  disc  was  formerly  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  :  this,  however,  was  attended  with  the  disadvantage  that  we  could  only 
observe  the  result,  not  the  gradual  effect,  of  the  pressure.  More  recently,  an 
instrument  invented  by  Purkinje,  and  which  bears  the  discoverer*s  name,  has 
been  made  use  of  for  tnis  purpose,  and  also  an  improved  form  by  Shiek.  The 
gradual  effect  of  the  pressure  can  \ery  readily  be  observed  under  the  microscope 
with  this  auxiliary.  The  value  of  this  instrument  has  been  overrated  by  Purkinje, 
but  has  been  very  unjustly  rejected  altogether  by  Meyen.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
means  of  distinguishing  a  small  globule  from  a  vesicle,  which  latter,  without 
having  any  real  existence,  occupiol  so  prominent  a  position  for  a  long  time  in 
botanical  works. 

c.  Chemical, 

The  different  phenomena  which  a  substance  presents  upon  the  application  of 
chemical  reagents  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  formation  of  our  opinion. 
Indeed,  it  very  frequently  occurs  that  we  are  obliged  to  determine  substances 
according  to  their  chemical  nature,  which,  enclos^  in  organised  bodies  in  a 
small  quantity,  cannot  mechanically  be  separated  from  them,  at  least  not  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  institute  a  chemical  analysis  of  them.  There  is  no 
other  means  left  to  us,  therefore,  but  to  use  such  agents  under  the  microscope 
itself.*     The  principal  of  such  reagents  are :  — 

1.  Tincture  of  Iodine.  Particularly  useful  for  rendering  visible  very  trans- 
parent objects,  and  for  the  determination  of  various  vegetable  substances. 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid.     For  the  destruction  of  certain  parts. 

3.  Fixed  Oils.  The  best  of  all  is  the  oil  of  almonds.  Volatile  oils,  oil  of 
lavender,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  Canadian  balsam,  in  order  to  render  objects 
transparent,  and  to  dissolve  species  of  €at  and  resin,  and  bring  substances  into  a 
state  of  coagulation  ;  as,  for  instance,  albumen. 

4.  Solutions  of  Sugar,  Gum,  and  Albumen.  In  order  to  prevent  endosmosis, 
and  the  changes  of  form  consequent  thereon. 

5.  Solution  of  Caustic  Potash.     For  the  destruction  of  certain  parts. 

6.  Acetic  Acid,  Nitric  Acid,  Muriatic  Acid.  In  order  to  dissolve  many  sub- 
stances. 

The  reasents  enumerated  last  (under  No.  6.)  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  when  the  achromatic  microscope  is  made  use  of;  and  at  all  events  the 
object  ought  to  be  covered  by  a  glass  plate,  since  the  evaporating  acids  very 
readily  produce  an  effect  upon  the  very  susceptible  flint-glass. 

d.  Phj/sicaL 

It  may  occasionally  happen  to  be  of  interest  to  observe  the  effect  of  heat  and 
electricity  upon  certain  objects  under  the  microscope.  Peculiar  contrivances  are 
necessary  for  this.  The  application  of  heat  requires  glass  plates  that  have  pre- 
viously been  thoroughly  annealed,  which  may  be  heated  by  means  of  a  small 
spirit-lamp  at  one  end,  or  by  means  of  very  thin  glass  plates  loosely  put  into  a 
brass  frame,  and  heating  the  latter.  For  the  observation  of  electrical  effects  we 
have  a  small  peculiar  stage,  on  both  sides  of  which  two  small  forceps  hold  move- 
able little  pieces  of  a  glass  tube,  through  which  wires  are  drawn.  These  wires 
reach  the  stage  at  one  end,  and  have  a  small  hook  at  the  other,  in  order  to  attach 
the  conducting  wires. 

Many  errors,  which  but  too  frequently  occur  in  botanical  works,  will  be  avoided 
if  the  auxiliary  means  enumerated  above  arc  applied,  and  if  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cautions  and  hints  communicated.  Once  for  all,  however,  I  must  repeat  the 
fundamental  rule,  that  he  who  wishes  to  observe  with  success,  mu:)t  observe 
frequently  and  with  the  most  profound  attention :  by  observing  this  rule,  he  may 
gradually  learn  to  see,  for  seeing  is  a  very  difficult  art. 

Woodward,  on  polarised  light;  and  also  the  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society. 
—  Tea  NSLAToa.  ] 

*  J.  Vogel,  AnleitUDg  zuin  Gebrauch  des  Mikroskops,  &c. 
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EXPLANATIONS  OF   THE   PLATES. 


Plate  I. 
Figs.  1 — 16  :  see  }  14. 

Fig,  1 .  Contents  of  the  erobryo-sac  of  Vicia  faba  soon  after  fecundation.  la 
the  clear  fluid,  which  consists  of  gum  and  sugar,  swim  granules  of  protein  com- 
pounds (a),  amongst  which  are  some  of  a  larger  size.  Around  these  last  the  first 
are  rolled  together  so  as  to  form  a  little  disc,  and  sometimes  two  such  discs  are 
seen  blending  one  with  the  other  (6).  Around  other  discs  can  be  discerned  a  clear, 
sharply-defined  edge  (c),  which  gradually  extends  further  from  the  disc  (thec}to- 
blast),  and  at  last  may  be  clearly  distinguished  as  a  young  cell. 

Fig,  2.  Young  and  very  irregular  cells  from  the  albumen  of  Vicia  faba,  with 
beautiful  parietal  cytoblasts  and  nuclei. 

Fig,  3.  Free  cytoblasts  in  the  sac  of  the  embryo  of  Sangumaria  canadefuis  ;  three 
of  them  are  hollow  (?),  with  a  firm  nucleus. 

Fig.  4-.  Cytoblasts  with  nuclei  from  the  embryo-sac  of  Pimelea  drupacra: 
«,  Free  cytoblast  with  nucleus;  6,  a  cytoblast  with  two  nuclei  ;  c, cytoblast  with 
three  nuclei,  and  the  cell  forming  around  it. 

Fig.  5.  Cytoblasts  from  the  sac  of  the  embryo  of  Fritillaria  imperialism  in  various 
stages  of  development. 

Fig.  6.  Some  cells  from  the  albumen  of  the  SMme  plant,  having  a  correct  rela- 
tive size  to  the  foregoing  figure.  The  cytoblasts  are  partly  round  (a)  and  partly 
lenticular  (b) ;  they  are  alway?-,  through  a  peculiar  substance,  firmly  adherent  to 
the  wall. 

Fig.  7.  Cells  from  the  albumen  of  Pcdicuhris  palustris.  n.  The  single  wall  of  the 
cell ;  6,  section  of  the  surface  of  the  cell  in  focus.  Around  the  cytoblast  is  seen 
a  great  quantity  of  a  muco-granular  substance,  which  moves  in  little  reticular 
streams  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall. 

Fig.  8.  Mature  pollen-grain  of  Frililtaria  imperialism  with  parietal  cytoblasts  ;  the 
great  central  cavity  is  the  result  of  endosniosis. 

Fig.  9.  Formation  of  the  fermentation-fungus  in  currant-juice  (page  37.). 
a.  The  first  appearance  of  solid  matter  (protein  ?)  in  the  clear  juice.  ThLse 
globules  pass  gradually  into  the  forms  at  b.  These  are  found  suspended  in  the 
juice  when  it  begins  to  become  opalescent,  and  before  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
develo[)mcnt  of  gas  or  of  fermentation  can  be  detected  ;  b  and  c  are  transitionary 
stages  ;  r/,  <?, /,  ferment-cclls  in  various  stages  of  increase. 

Fig.  10.  Decomposition  of  pure  protein  in  a  solution  of  sugar  (during  fermenta- 
tion), page  37.  a.  A  small  portion  of  protein  breaking  up  into  granules  (A)  at  the 
under  part;  r/,  a  portion  of  protein,  with  the  edges  well  defined  on  one  side,  and 
at  the  other  breaking  up  into  little  granules,  from  which  proceeds,  indistinctly  at 
its  commencement,  a  little  cellular  fibre  ;  c,  various  forms  of  cellular  fibres  pro- 
duced in  the  fermentation  of  a  solution  of  sugar  with  pure  protein  and  protein 
compounds. 

Figs.W  — 13.  Gradual  development  of  the  hairs  on  the  stem  and  leaves  of 
Glauciuvi  lutetim.  In  the  original  elongated  epidermal  cells,  transverse  cells  are 
formed,  which  are  clearly  seen  to  be  free.     At  «,  one  of  these  cells  displays  two 
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Others  io  its  interior ;  under  this  is  a  second  of  the  same  kind,  and  below  this  is  a 
third  containing  two  free  cytoblasts. 

JFtg.  12.  A  condition  somewhat  later  than  fig.  1 1.  a.  The  encasing  of  the  cells 
in  one  another  is  very  evident. 

Fig.  13.  A  part  of  the  living  hair.  Reticulated  streamlets  proceed  from  the 
c)rtobla8t  in  all  the  cells,  but  they  are  drawn  in  only  two  of  the  cells. 

JFHg,  14.  The  first  commencement  of  the  formation  of  an  embryo  in  Pedicularit 
paluttris:  a,  b,  and  Cyd,  display  the  outline  of  the  embryo-sac  in  the  region  of  the 
penetrating  pollen-tube,  which  at  the  end,  in  the  embryo-sac,  is  swollen  globularly, 
and  contains  two  very  voung  cells  and  a  free  cytoblast ;  below  in  the  pedicel  there 
are  three  oval,  free  cells. 

Fig,  15.  Very  early  condition  of  the  embryo  of  SagUtaria  sagitUBfblia.  It  may 
be  here  seen  how  the  poUen-tube,  loose  at  the  beginning,  is  gradually  formed  into 
a  little  cellular  body  by  the  continued  formation  of  cells  in  cells. 

J^.l6.  First  commencement  of  an  oil-duct  in  the  tubers  of  Georghia  variabilis. 
In  a  single  cell  of  the  parenchyma,  two  free  cells  have  been  formed,  which  have 
already  separated  between  them  a  large  drop  of  oil,  and  are  characterised  by  their 
cytoblasts. 

Figs.  17—24  :  see  }  18—19. 

F^.  17.  Porous  cell-walls  in  Abies  excelta :  a.  transverse  section.  The  two 
primary  cell- walls  are  clearly  separated  (Hartig's  Eusialhe),  and  the  deposit- 
byers  are  penetrated  by  the  pore-cahab  (Uartfg's  Attathe  and  Ptychode).  b.  The 
longitudinal  section  :  it  displays  at  c.  the  simple  wall  of  the  cell,  at  d,  the.  double 
wall  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  cell. 

F%g.  18.  A  delicate  section  from  the  wall  of  the  spiral-fibrous  cells  in  the  leaf 
of  Onddkim  (alHssimum  ?).  The  spiral  fibres  appear  separated  from  the  original 
cell-wall  b}[  a  sharp  line.  The  bark  (external  layer)  of  the  fibre  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  tninner  and  younger  fibres,  b. 

Fig.  19.  A  similar  section,  as  in  fig.  18,  from  the  leaf  of  Vanda  tereti/blia,  but 
upon  the  double  wall  there  are  two  spiral  fibres  lying  one  on  the  other.  The 
external  layer  of  the  individual  fibre  is  at  least  as  thick  as  the  doubled  wall  of  the 
two  cells. 

Fig.  20.  A  similar  section  of  an  annular  vessel  in  the  stem  of  Arundo  Donax. 
The  external  layer  of  the  annular  fibre  is  at  least  three  times  as  thick  as  the 
original  cell-membrane.  The  internal  portion  of  the  spiral  fibre  was  treated  with 
warm  caustic  alkali,  it  swelled  up,  ana  became  gelatinous  without  changing  the 
original  cell-wall,  or  the  external  membrane  of  the  spiral  fibre. 

Fig.  21.  In  the  gynophore  of  Magnolia  grandipora,  after  flowering,  the  cells 
are  very  thick,  and  consist  of  several  layers  which  are  traversed  by  branched 
pore-canals.  The  figure  displays  two  of  these  projecting  one  against  the  other. 
The  pore-canals  pass  through  the  layers  of  the  cell  often  at  right  andes. 

Fig.  22.  The  pore-canals  as  above  are  seen  to  represent  a  very  thickened  cell 
fix>m  the  bark  of  Fraxintts  excelsior  var.  jaspidea. 

Fig.  23.  Two  cells  from  the  tuber  of  Georgina  variabilis  with  delicate  spiral 
fibres. 

Fig.  24.  A  cell  from  the  root  membrane  of  Oncidium  altissimum,  with  delicate 
spiral  fibres,  which  in  some  places  separate  from  each  other.  These  spaces  ap« 
pear  at  a  later  period  to  produce  an  actual  perforation  of  the  primary  cell-wall. 


Plate  II. 

Figs.  1—6:  Siliceous  Shield  o£  Navicula  viridit  (§  82.). 

Fig.  1.  Anterior  view.  In  the  middle  line  are  two  clefts,  each  about  half  the 
whole  length,  and  terminating  at  the  centre,  as  well  as  at  the  other  ends,  with  a 
little  circular  enlargement.  This  is  seen  more  clearly  in  figs.  3.  and  4.  Above, 
below,  and  in  the  middle,  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  shield, 

Q  Q 
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are  seen  thickened  spots  of  siliceous  matter  (like  drops  of  glass  on  the  surface  of 
a  bottle)  ;  but  by  no  means  a  round  hole,  as  it  is  represented  by  Ehrenberg  and 
many  others.  That  such  a  hole  is  decidedly  sometimes  not  present  in  the  centre, 
is  seen  unanswerably  in  such  fragments  as  fig.  3.,  and  especially  fig.  4.,  which  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  crushing  the  shield.  On  each  side  the  central  clefls  are 
seen  a  great  number  of  oblique  clefts,  which,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
light  throu^  the  focus,  appear  smaller  or  larger.  In  these  spots  the  shield  con- 
sists of  two  leaves  lying  one  over  the  other.  These  leaves  are  penetrated  with 
the  small  clefts  which,  where  both  the  lamellae  touch  each  other,  are  somewhat 
broader,  which  explains  the  varying  breadth  of  the  clefts  according  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  foci.  Fragments  in  which  this  structure  is  clearly  represented  may 
be  frequently  obtained  by  crushing  the  shield  (fig.  6.). 

Fig,  2.  Lateral  view  of  the  shield.  The  three  enlargements  are  seen  here  on 
both  sides,  firom  which  it  is  very  evident,  and  what  we  might  have  supposed  at 
first  sight,  that  the  central  enlari^ment  is  a  little  depression  upon  the  external 
surface.  The  two  sides  of  the  shield  exhibit  onl^  a  few  of  the  oblique  stripes :  in 
the  centre  is  seen  a  broad  smooth  surface,  which  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by 
two  parallel  clefts.  In  this  figure  is  seen  more  strikingly  than^in  fig.  1.  the  double 
contour  which  denotes  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  shield,  and  which  sud- 
denly ceases  both  above  and  below.  This  clearly  shows  that  a  passage  exists 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shield,  which  may  be  easily  confirmed,  if  the 
shield,  or,  what  is  better,  the  same  obliquely  fractured,  is  looked  at  from  above. 
This  may  be  done  by  taking  some  of  the  siliceous  earth  of  Erbsdorff  and  mixing  it 
with  mucilage,  and  before  it  is  perfectly  hardened  cutting  off  delicate  plates  with 
a  razor.  Fig.  5.  exhibits  a  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  shield  prepared  in  this 
way. 

such  an  artificial  and  complicated  structure  amongst  plants  has  no  explanation, 
and  is  entirely  without  signification.  In  all  actual  plants  we  find  the  silica  pre- 
sent in  quite  a  different  form,  as  little  separate  scales  or  drops,  and  distributed 
through  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall. 

Fig.  7.  Spirogt/ra  quintna  {§  82.)  The  end  of  a  filament  of  the  plant.  A  three- 
fold wall  of  the  cell  may  be  distinguished.  Externally,  a  gelatinous  covering  (a), 
which  extends  over  all  the  cells  of  the  fibre  ;  under  it  lies  the  special  celUmem- 
brane  (A).  Both  are  transparent,  and  separated  by  a  delicate  black  line,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  from  one  another,  especially  at  the  commissures  where 
two  cells  unite.  The  cell-membrane  is  clotned  on  its  inner  surface  with  a  deli- 
cate but  clearly  distinguishable  pale  yellow  layer,  of  a  semi-fluid  proteinaceous  sub- 
stance (d).  Upon  this  layer  lie  the  bands,  dentated  at  their  edges,  of  chlorophyll  (r), 
the  basis  of  which  is  probably  wax.  These  bands  are  externally  furrowed,  and 
take  up  in  the  furrows  a  clear  firm  substance  (r),  which  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  a  mere  interspace  if  the  whole  fibre  be  moistened  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
In  the  continuity  of  this  transparent  substance  (vegetable  jelly)  there  exist  in- 
dividual larger  or  smaller  granules  (/),  which,  at  least  at  certain  times,  consist 
of  starch.  Accidentally  in  the  midst  of  the  cell  there  exists  a  somewhat  elongated 
cytoblast  (g),  which  contains  a  nucleolus  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  mucous 
matter,  from  which  proceed  on  all  sides  little  streams  towards  the  wall  of  the 
cell.  There  is  always  in  the  nitrogenous  layer  a  circulation  consisting  of  innu- 
merable very  varying  streams  which  unite  together  in  a  reticular  manner.  The 
direction  of  some  of  these  is  shown  in  the  plate  by  the  direction  of  an  arrow. 
These  little  streams  are  so  changeable,  that  if  a  drawing  from  nature  be  made 
of  the  system  of  streams,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  original  it  will  be  found  that  every  one  of  the  streams  has  taken  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  If  a  representation  of  the  new  streams  is  made,  and  thus  on 
from  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  another,  it  will  be  found  that  thev  keep  on  chang- 
ing, and  that  the  whole  layer  of  nitrogenous  matter  takes  part  in  the  movement 
of  the  little  streams.  The  remainder  of  the  contents  of  the  cell  contains  a  trans- 
parent fluid. 

Fig.  8.  Mould  found  growing  on  the  stems  of  Passiflora  alata  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  little  plant  with  a  lateral  branch.  In  this  case  also  the  nitrogenous  layer 
circulates  in  little  streams.    This  little  plant  exhibits  a  tolerably  complete  history 
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of  the  development  of  the  spore  of  the  fungi,  if  the  steps  a,  b,  r,  d,  e,f  are  com- 
pared, whilst  g,  g  represent  the  cicatrices  of  pollen-spores  :  see  the  text,  ^  84. 

Fig,  9.  Borrera  cUiarit.  Development  or  the  spore,  §  88.  a,  A  full-grown 
spore-case  filled  with  a  thickish  cytoblastema,  in  which  can  be  discerned  individual 
cell-nucIeL  The  wall  of  the  spore-case  is  gelatinous  and  very  thick ;  b  is  a  much 
younger  spore- case ;  c,  the  fibres  of  which  the  disc  of  the  sporocarp  is  formed 
{§  88,  fig.  127.) ;  d,  a  spore-case  with  almo&t  perfectly-formed  spores.  If  the 
spore-cases  at  the  various  stages  of  their  growth  are  separated  from  the  sporo- 
carps,  and  their  contents  accurately  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  constitute  a 
series  such  as  are  represented  from  e  (n  free  cytoblast)  to  s  (a  perfectly  ripe 
spore).  In  /is  seen  the  formation  of  the  primary  simple  spore,  in  g,  h,i  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  nucleus,  in  k^  /,  m  the  appearance  of  two  cytoblasts, 
around  which,  firom  n — ^,  two  cells  organise,  till  at  last,  in  r  and  x,  the  primary 
spore  is  dissolved,  and  the  double  spore  appears  perfectly  completed. 

Fig,  10.  Sphagnum  cymbcBjvlium  (A, — E,)  and  Polytrichum  commune  (F,). 
Formation  of  the  Antheridia  ($  102.  D,)  A,  Youngest  condition  of  Antheridia 
ever  observed  by  me.  B,  Perfectly-developed  organ,  consisting  of  a  cellular 
peduncle  and  an  oval  sac,  which  are  formed  out  of  a  layer  of  cells  and  a  large 
central  cell,  as  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  Z>.,  which  was  accidentally  made. 
C.  The  central  cell  isolated  and  burst  by  gentle  pressure,  with  its  contents,  con- 
sisting of  gum,  sugar  (?),  albumen,  and  half-solid,  nitrogenous  (?)  granules.  E, 
The  contents  of  the  central  cell  at.  a  later  period,  consisting  of  free  cytoblasts 
and  very  delicate  flat  cells,  in  which  the  nucleus  is  yet  recognised,  and  which 
gradually  elongates  and  appears  to  be  converted  into  the  moving  spiral  fibres. 
F,  Various  forms  of  moveable  spiral  fibres  (so-called  spermatozoa).  The  so-called 
head  is  evidently  unessential,  as  its  form  is  constantly  changing. 


Plate  III. 
Figs.  1 — 11.  Piium  tativum.     History  of  Development  of  Leaf. 

Fig,  ].  Germinating  plant.  «,  Root;  6,  cotyledons;  c^d^e^f,  first  to  fourth 
leaf. 

Fig,  2.  A  cotyledon  seen  from  the  inner  side.  Where  the  sheathing  petiole 
passes  into  the  disc  of  the  leaf,  are  seen  two  little  processes,  which  are  the  first 
mdications  of  stipules,  and  formed  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  bud  during  its 
development. 

Fig,  3.  Second  leaf  seen  from  the  back,  small  lanceolate,  with  two  lanceolate 
(so-called  adherent)  stipules. 

Fig,  4.  Second  leaf  seen  firom  the  back,  small  lanceolate  with  two  large 
stipules. 

Fig,  5,  Third  leaf,  front  view,  with  two  leaflets  and  two  stipules. 

Fig.  6,  Terminal  bud.  a.  Leaf  spread  out ;  b,  point  of  the  same ;  c,  termin- 
ation of  the  axis ;  d,  plane  on  which  the  leaf  originates. 

Fig,  7.  Third  leaf  separated  from  the  foregoing  terminal  bud.  a.  Stipules ; 
b,  point  of  the  leaf;  c,  leaflets. 

Fig,  8.  Fourth  leaf  of  the  same  bud.     a,  b,  c.  The  same  as  in  the  last  figure. 

Figt,  9 — 11.  Three  terminal  buds  in  various  ages  of  the  leaves,  seen  from  above. 
The  leaves  of  figs.  1 1  rf,  10  c,  9rf,  10  c,  11  r,  9  c,  exhibit  a  perfect  series  of  stages 
of  development,  which  may  include  also  those  opposite  figs,  at  10  e.  and  lid.  at  the 
youngest  period  of  growth.  It  results  from  this,  with  direct  evidence,  that  the 
stipules  are  the  last  parts  of  the  leaf  to  appear,  as  they  originate  in  a  part  of  the 
stem  where  no  other  parts  of  the  leaf  are  ever  found.  It  is  also  impossible  that 
the  stipules  should  alternate  at  any  time  with  the  first  pair  of  leaflets. 

Figs.  12 — 20.  Canna  exigua.    Development  of  the  Flower. 

Fig,  12.  Youngest  condition.  The  calyx  (a,  a\  a")  and  the  external  circle  of 
the  corolla  (6,  y,  V)  are  as  yet  alone  present,  but  long  before  this  the  cavity  of 
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the  gennen  is  formed  through  the  cup-shaped,  spreading  flower-«talk,  which 
is  easily  understood  through  a  longitudinal  section  or  the  flower,  as  seen  in  fig.  13, 
where  e  represents  the  cavity  of  the  gennen. 

Fig.  14.  A  somewhat  later  condition.  The  inner  drcle  of  the  coroUa  hw 
appeared.  Alternating  with  these  and  the  most  external  circle  we  have  three  little 
elevations,  forming  a  fourth  leaf-circle  of  the  flower. 

Figt.  15, 16.  Perpendicular  sections  of  the  last,  in  which  the  four  cbdes  of  leaves 
are  figured  a,  b,  c,  d  fi-om  without  inwards.  This  section  does  not  exhibit  accuratdijr 
the  centre  of  the  corolla. 

Fig,  17.  The  same  in  much  later  circumstances  (the  whole  flower  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long),  seen  fi-om  above.  The  parts  of  the  flower  have  been 
cut  away  about  half  a  line  above  the  gennen:  df  is  the  leaf  of  the  innermoft 
circle,  which  becomes  the  stamen ;  <f  '  is  the  leaf  of  the  same  circle,  which  is 
folded  together  to  form  the  style,  and  is  already  grown  together  by  the  edges ;  d  is 
the  third  leaf  of  this  circle,  which  is  aborted. 

Fig,  18  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  leaf  (17  d,)  seeD  (rem 
within. 

Fig.  19.  A  somewhat  earlier  condition  of  the  style,  before  the  edges  of  die 
leaf  are  grown  together,  as  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  transverse  section,  fig.  20. 

Figs.  21—23.  Agrostisalba  Schrad.     Development  of  the  Flower. 

Fig.  21.  A  very  young  ear:  a,  b,  the  two  bracts  (calyx  Linn.,  glunue  Auct.); 
c.  the  flower-envelope  {corolla  Linn.,  pale€B  Auct.)  ;  (/,  anthers ;  ^,  germen. 

Fws.  22,  23.  Flowers  from  the  same  ear,  seen  from  two  sides.  The  letters 
signify  the  same  in  both  figures  :  c  c^  (/\  three  perfectly  separate  leaves  of  the 
flower-envelope  standing  upon  the  same  level ;  c'^  is  already  somewhat  larger  tbaa 
the  other  two  {palea  inferior),  c  and  c'  grow  together  at  a  later  period  (jt^lem 
binervit  I.  superior)  :  df  df^  d"  the  stamens.  Between  rf"'  and  d!'  (fig.  22).  is  seen 
a  little  wart,  and  at  d!  (fig.  23.)  are  seen  two :  the  three  stand  upon  the  same 
plane,  and,  like  the  large  warts  (leaves),  form  a  nectary  (squamuUE  Auct.),  which 
are  not  seen  in  the  further  development  of  the  flower.  The  three  stamens  (fig. 
22.)  enclose  the  germen  from  which  the  nucleus  of  the  seed-bud  projects. 

Figs.  24 — 26.  Carex  lagopodioidet.     Development  of  the  female  Flower. 

Fig,  24.  Very  young  condition  of  the  female  flower,  seen  from  above:  a, 
bract  cut  through  ;  b  b'  b"  the  three  at  present  perfectly  free  leaves  of  the 
flower-envelopes,  of  which  b  and  V  grow  together  with  one  another,  and  form  the 
flask -shaped  tube,  which  latter  surrounds  the  germen,  whilst  the  third  leaf  is  not 
developed.  This  flower-envelope  encloses  a  carpellary  leaf  not  yet  closed,  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  seed-bud. 

Fig.  25.  The  same  flower  seen  from  the  side  :  c,  carpellary  leaf ;  (/,  nucleus  of 
the  seed-bud  ;  b  b'  b'\  as  in  fig.  24. 

Fig,  26.  A  flower  in  a  somewhat  later  condition.  The  two  leaves  of  the  flower- 
envelope  b  and  b'  are  now  grown  together,  and  surround  the  third,  b'\  which 
retires  in  its  growth,  and  at  last  entirely  vanishes,    c.  The  developing  germen. 


Plate  IV. 

Development  of  the  Parts  of  the  Flower  of  Pattijlora,  Figs  1—4.  are  P.  princeps. 

The  remainder  P,  cceruleoracemota. 

Figs.  1 — II.  Development  of  the  Parts  of  the  Flower  generally. 

Fig.  1.  A  very  early  condition  of  the  flower  (about  one-fourth  of  a  millimeter 
in  length).  Around  the  elevation  of  the  pith  in  the  centre  (the  termination  of 
the  stem)  are  five  foliar  organs  (calycine  leaves,  sepals),  ah-eadv  become  slightly 
irregular  in  their  development,  and  in  the  early  condition  of  the  Jbliatio  valvata 
(§  134.). 
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Fig.  2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  same.  The  letters  indicate  the  sarae 
sepals.     An  epithelium  distinct  from  the  parenchyma  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Fig.  3.  A  later  condition.  The  sepals  have  already  the  commencement  of  the 
wing-shaped  keel  upon  their  backs.  The  foundations  of  the  bud  are  perfectly 
developed. 

jF%.  4.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  same.  The  same  letters  designate  the  same 
sepals.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  leaf  of  the  corolla,  and  in  front  of  b  another 
cut  through.  Right  and  left  of  the  corolla-leaf,  in  the  middle,  are  two  little  ele- 
vations, which  are  the  commencement  of  stamens  cut  through. 

F^.  5.  A  somewhat  late  condition  (the  bud  with  the  bracteola,  about  1^  mil- 
limeter long) :  the  three  calyx-leaves  (sepals)  alternate  with  the  two  corolla- 
leaves  (petals),  and  betweeu  these  there  is  a  little  elevation,  which  is  the  first 
appearance  of  a  stamen-leaf  (stamen).  The  two  last  figures  arc  somewhat 
smaller  than  half,  so  that  the  wart-like  termination  of  the  axis  in  the  centre  is 
not  seen. 

Fig,  6.  A  later  condition.  The  five  sepals  are  distinct.  The  petals  are  seen 
alternating  with  them,  and  the  stamen  with  these.  In  the  centre  the  axis  is 
conspicuous  as  the  germen  {cauiigenum)  with  a  cavity,  but  as  yet  no  trace  of  a 
style  (carpellary  leaQ. 

Fig,  7.  Longitudinal  section,  later  still.  The  whole  flower  is  perfectly  deve- 
loped,    a,  Longitudinal  section  of  sepal ;  a\  a  second,  seen  from  the  edge  ; 

b,  petal ;  a  and  b  are  attached  to  a  cyathiform  extension  of  the  axis  f,  (a  disc)  ; 

c,  section  of  stamens ;  d,  another  fix>m  the  side  ;  e,  pistil. 

Fig.  8.  The  pistil  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  seen  from  above.  Three 
carpellary  leaves  are  seen  at  the  edges  of  the  germen. 

i^.  9.  Outline  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  corolla,  directly  above  the  pistil. 
The  petals  still  exhibit  the  valvate  condition  of  the  bud.  In  the  three  last  tissues, 
where  all  the  leaf-organs  are  formed,  from  the  calyx  to  the  carpellary  leaves,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  upon  the  disc  of  the  presence  of  the  corona.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  formed  from  the  foliar  organs. 

Fig,  10.  A  longitudinal  section  in  a  yet  later  condition,  a.  Sepal ;  b',  petal 
seen  from  the  edge ;  c,  stamen  cut  through  ;  c^,  lower  part  of  the  germen  and 
disc  /,  upon  which,  at  g,  the  various  forms  of  the  corona  begin  to  be  developed 
as  mere  cellular  Thair-like)  growths. 

Fig.  II.  An  almost  complete  longitudinal  section  of  the  entire  flower,  at  a 
yet  later  period,  a.  Sepal  (lower  hsdf)  cut  through  near  the  wing-shaped  keel ; 
a^  sepal  seen  firom  the  edge ;  b,  petal ;  b\  another  seen  firom  the  edge ;  c,  lateral 
view  of  a  stamen  ;  c^,  lower  part  of  a  stamen  cut  through  ;  d,  germen  {germen  cau^ 
ligenum)  cut  through :  on  both  sides  the  commencement  of  the  seed-bulbs  project 
into  the  cavity ;  e,  style  (car()ellary  leaf),  with  a  lateral  view  of  the  stigma ;  ^  ano- 
ther, with  the  canal  exposed  ;  /,  enlargement  of  the  axis  between  the  calyx  and 
petals  (disc) ;  g,  continuation  of  the  axis  above  the  petals  (filaments) ;  h,  continu- 
ation of  the  stamens  (gynophore)  ;  »,  corona. 

Figs.  12 — 18.  Development  of  the  Anthers. 

Fig.  12.  Transverse  section  of  anthers  of  fig.  7. :  a,  groups  of  strongly  thick- 
enod  cells  ;  b,  foundation  of  vascular  bundles ;  r,  foundation  of  four  anther- 
valves. 

Fig,  13.  Transverse  section  of  part  of  an  anther-cell,  at  a  period  between 
figs.  7.  and  10.  a.  Epitheliiun.  b.  Developing  cellular  tissue  with  great  cytoblasts, 
out  of  which  at  a  later  period  the  various  layers  of  anther-valves  are  developed, 
c.  Primitive  parent-cells,  with  great  parietal  cytoblast  for  the  formation  of  pollen. 
Ailer  these  cells  are  perfectly  formed  and  arranged  by  the  formation  of  cell 
within  cell,  there  originates  in  every  cell  an  individual  cell  which  is  perfectly  and 
easily  separable,  and  these  remain  isolated  when  the  first  are  dissolved  up.  la 
the  isolated  cells  (parent-cells  of  Nageli ;  they  might  be  called  special  parent-cells) 
are  formed  four  free  cytoblasts,  and  around  these  are  formed  four  free  cells. 

Fig.  I4f  exhibits  the  last  condition.  A,  A  parent-cell  in  which  are  two 
active  (pollen)  cells  and  a  cytoblast :  the  fourth  lies  on  the  other  side,  and  is  not 
seen.    B.  An  iodividual  pollen-cell  separated  from  another  parent-cell  of  the 
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same  kind :  it  exhibits  a  large  cytoblast  and  a  very  evident  drculatioo  in  streim- 
lets.  The  pollen-cells  are  empty,  but  the  parent-cells  are  full  of  a  thickened 
muco-granular  (especially  nitrogenised)  contents.  Gradually  the  contents  of  the 
parent-cell  become  clear  and  gelatinous,  whibt  the  four  pollen-cdls  get  filled 
with  a  similar  substance  to  that  contained  earlier  in  the  parent-cells.  This  ii 
seen  in 

Fig.  15.  Parent-cells  at  a  period  the  same  as  fig.  11.  The  parent-cells  soon 
become  dissolved,  the  pollen  grains  bf^n  to  assume  a  round  form,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  external  pollen  membrane.  During  this  time  the  cellular  tissoe  of  the 
anther- wall  (fig.  13.  6.)  becomes  developed  and  arranged. 

Fig  16.  A  somewhat  later  condition  tnan  fig.  1 1.  The  pollen  grains  are  quite 
comnleted  (as  fig.  17.)  a.  The  perfectly  developed  epidermis  ;  6,  the  cell-layer, 
in  which  is  evident  a  circulation  m  reticulated  streamlets  (later  spiral  hyen)  ;  c, 
somewhat  elongated  cells,  containing  chlorophyll  grains;  d^  cells  still  more  ekxi- 
gated,  very  flat,  and  containing  opaque  (nitrogenous)  contents ;  e,  radical,  don- 
gated,  sac-formed  cells,  in  which  a  process  of  cell-formation  is  going  on,  and 
which  contain  two  free  cells  with  large  c3rtobIast8  ;  these  cells  are  subaequentlj 
entirely  resorbed. 

Fig.  17.  A  perfectly-formed  pollen  grain,  consisting  of  the  essential  pollen-cell 
and  a  layer  of  secretion  (the  extemd  pollen  membrane).  It  has  four  circulir 
clefls,  in  which  the  pollen  lies  fi'ee  (uncovered). 

Fig.  18.  Section  of  the  pollen-membrane,  c.  Essential  membrane  of  the  pollen- 
cell  ;  b,  layer  of  secretion  ;  d,  projections  formed  of  the  same  substance,  and  in 
union  with  the  layer  of  secretion.  It  forms  the  reticulated  united  elevations  on 
the  whole  surface  of  the  granule.  The  little  pits  or  cavities  thus  formed  are  filled 
with  a  clear,  firm,  gelatinous  substance,  a,  perhaps  the  residuum  of  the  dissolved 
parent-cells. 

What  I  have  observed  on  the  development  of  the  pollen,  I  have  here,  and  in  the 
text  on  other  plants,  communicated.  Whether  myself  or  Niigeli  is  rig^t,  or  both 
wrong,  the  future  alone  can  decide. 


Plate  V. 

Development  of  the  Seed-bud  (Ovule),  Stigma,  and  Embryo, 
Figs.  1 — 3.  Development  of  the  Soed-bud  in  Pcusiflora  princept. 

Fig.  1.  Three  seed-buds  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier  than  fig.  11.  a.  Very 
young  8ced-bud,  forming  a  simple,  rather  curved  wart  (the  nucleus  of  the  bud  and 
the  stalk  of  the  bud  undistinguishablc) ;  b,  a  seed-bud  further  developed,  in  which 
the  first  integument  is  already  formed,  and  which  embraces  the  base  of  the 
nucleus  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  peduncle  of  the  bud  (funiculut)  ;  b',  longi- 
tudinal section  of  one  in  a  medium  condition;  1,  point  of  the  nucleus  (nuclear 
wart) ;  2,  appearance  of  the  first  integument.  At  the  point  of  the  nucleus 
is  seen  a  strikingly-enlarged  cell  containing  cytoblasts  :  this  is  the  future  embrj'o- 
sac. 

Fig.  2.  Seed-bud  at  a  somewhat  later  period  than  fig.  11.  (PI.  IV.)  a.  The 
nucleus  already  covered  with  the  first  integument,  2,  and  this  again  with  a  second. 
3,  so  that  the  peduncle  (4)  of  the  bud  is  perfectly  separated ;  a\  a  similar  bud 
seen  in  front  ;  /»,  longitudinal  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  somewhat  further 
developed  bud,  which  is  explained  fig.  1  b'  and  fig.  2a  ;  r,  a  seed-bud  unfolding  in 
an  abnormal  way.  The  figures  are  the  same  as  in  a.  The  contrast  is  striking  in 
this  case  between  the  cells  of  the  peduncle  (4)  of  the  bud,  arranged  in  long  rows, 
and,  on  account  of  the  air  in  the  intercellular  passages,  of  a  black  colour,  and  the 
round,  succulent,  cellular  tissue  of  the  seed-bud. 

Fig.  3.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  perfectly-developed  (inverted)  seed-bud  before 
impregnation,  or.  Peduncle  oi  the  bud ;  A,  external  integument ;  r,  internal 
integument ;  //,  nucleus,  f ,  embryo-sac ;  f,  opening  of  the  bud  (micropyle) ; 
g»  h"—  -*■  the  bud ;  A,  raphe. 
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Figs.  4 — 6.  Formation  of  the  Stigma. 

Fig,  4.  a.  Style  ;  b,  stigma,  slightly  magnified. 

F^.  5.  Longitudinal  section  of  part  of  the  style  and  stigma,  a.  Epidermis  ; 
b,  parenchyma  ;  c,  canal  of  the  style,  in  which  is  continued  the  delicate  gelatinous 
parenchyma  of  the  stigma  as  a  conducting  cellular  tissue  ;  d^  papilla  of  the 
stigma. 

Fig,  6.  An  individual  stigmatic  papilla,  strongly  magnified,  terminating  in  two 
papillary  cells  (a),  between  which  eventually  the  pollen-tube  penetrates. 

Development  of  the  Embryo. 
Figs.  7—9.  Epilobium  hinutum. 

Fig,  7.  A  small  portion  of  the  stigma,  a.  Pollen-grain  with  detached  fibres  (b) 
and  two  pollen  tubes  (c),  of  which  the  left  has  alr&Eidy  penetrated  through  the 
papilke  (d)  to  the  parenchvma  (e)  of  the  stigma. 

Fig,  8.  a.  The  seed-bud  and  a  portion  of  the  conducting  cellular  tissue  (e)  of 
the  germen.  The  pollen-tubes  (d  d)  are  passing  down  the  conducting  cellular 
tissue,  and  one  of  them  enters  the  foramen  (b)  of  the  seed-bud  (ovule) ;  c,  hairs 
of  the  seed-bud  at  its  base. 

Fig,  9.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  foregoine  seed-bud.  a.  Papillary 
epidermis;  b,  parenchyma  of  the  external  envelopes  of  the  bud;  c,  internal  enve- 
lope ;  d,  nucleus  ;  e,  raphe ;  f,  tufl  of  hair  at  the  base  of  the  seed-bud ;  g,  pollen- 
tube  entering  the  foramen ;  h,  sac  of  the  embryo. 

Figs.  10.  and  11.  Orchis  Morio, 

Fig,  10.  Soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  pollen-tube,  a,  Inner  integument: 
b,  sac  of  the  embryo,  which  has  perfectly  supplanted  the  nucleus  ;  c,  pol^n-tube. 

Fig.  11.  Prepared  free  from  the  seed-bud.  a.  The  pollen-tube,  which  clearly 
as  a  continuous  membrane  surrounds  the  cells  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  of 
which  (6)  forms  the  embryo ;  c,  the  peduncle  of  the  embryo  (embryotrager),  which 
at  a  later  period  projects  from  the  seed-bud. 


Plate  VL 

Development  of  the  ^mbryo^^ continued. 

Figs.  1.  and  2.  Orchis  latijblia. 

Fig,  1.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  seed-bud.  a.  External  integument ;  b,  inter- 
nal integument ;  c,  d,  two  poUen-tubes,  whose  penetrating  extremities  have  formed 
the  foundation  of  two  embryos. 

Fig,  2,  Longitudinal  section  of  the  lower  part  of  a  seed-bud.  a — d,  As  in  fig.  1. 
The  pollen-tube,  c,  has  penetrated  the  right  spot  and  has  developed  a  perfect 
embryo  ;  but  the  other,  a,  has  missed  the  inner  foramen  and  passed  between  the 
internal  and  external  integument,  and  in  this  case  has  formed  a  rudimentary  embryo. 

Figs.  3.  and  4.  Salvia  bicolor. 

Fig.  3.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  seed-bud.  a,  Epidermis  of  the  simple 
integameat  (b)  i  c,  the  epidermis  of  the  supplanted  nucleus  (membrana  nuclei, 
Rob.  Brown)  ;  d,  raphe ;  e,  the  sac  of  the  embryo,  which  has  extended  itself  above 
the  nucleus  into  the  canal  of  the  foramen  of  the  seed-bud  ;  f,  pollen-tube  pene- 
trating into  the  embryo-sac,  where  it  lays  the  foundations  of  the  embryo. 

Fig.  4.  Pollen-tube  prepared  from  the  foregoing,  a.  The  under,  looser  part 
dilat^  (with  the  extension  of  the  embryo-sac)  ;  c,  upper  portion  attenuated  and 
filled  with  some  cells  which  subsequently  form  the  peduncle  of  the  embryo  ;  b, 
large  globular  cell  developed  at  the  extremity  of  the  poUen-tube,  and  which  b 
the  basis  of  the  embryo. 

Q  Q  4 
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Figs.  5.  and  6.  Martynia  dkmdra. 

Fig,  5.  Longitudinal  section  through  tht  seed-bud.  a.  Simple  integument ; 
b,  the  remaining  epidermis  of  the  nucleus ;  c,  the  sac  of  the  embryo  already  filled 
with  a  delicate  endosperm ;  d^  the  pollen 'tube  which  runs  almost  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  embryo-sac  to  the  base  of  the  seed-bud ;  e^  raphe. 

Fig,  6.  Pollen-tube  prepared  from  the  foregoing  :  b,  a  lu^  globular  cell  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  future  embryo ;  lyipg  under  this  cell  are  some  others, 
which  form  the  peduncle  of  the  embr^'o. 

Figs.  7.  and  8.  (Enothera  rhizocarpa. 

Fig.  7.  Longitudinal  section  through  the  seed-bud.  a.  External  ;  6,  internal 
int^;ument ;  c,  nucleus ;  </,  sac  of  the  embryo ;  ^,  pollen-tube. 

J^g,  8.  Pollen-tube  separated  from  the  foregoing,  a,  Liternal  integument ; 
bt  nucleus  ;  c,  sac  of  the  embryo;  </,  pollen- tube,  which  in  passing  through  the 
internal  and  external  integument  exhibits  irregular  bulgtngs  and  contractions,  in 
order  to  pass  through  the  inner  foramen  of  the  seed-bud.  It  then  again  be- 
comes broader  M  as  it  passes  through  the  nucleus,  and  at/  presents  a  considerable 
enlargement  (which  subsequently  becomes  the  peduncle  (g}  of  the  embryo) ;  it 
then  again  contracts,  and  at  last  terminates  in  a  little  vesicle  which  eventually 
becomes  the  embryo.  As  the  pollen-tube  contains  in  its  sap  a  good  deal  of 
albumen,  it  becomes  coloured  or  a  dark  yellow  colour,  and  almost  opaque,  when 
treated  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Figs.  9 — 11.  Momordica  Elaterium, 

Fig,  9.  Transverse  section  of  the  germen.  a,  The  seed-buds,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  figure :  — 

Fig,  10.  Longitudinal  section  through  a  seed-bud  and  a  part  of  the  spermophore; 
a,  conducting  cellular  tissue ;  b,  peculiar  group  of  spiral  vessels  in  the  spermo- 
phore ;  e,  external ;  d,  internal  integument ;  e,  nucleus ;  f,  sac  of  the  embryo  ; 
g,  pollen-tube. 

r^,  1 1.  Point  of  the  nucleus  prepared  from  the  foregoing :  t — g,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious figure.  In  the  embryo-sac  are  visible  cell-nuclei  and  young  cells,  the 
commencement  of  an  endosperm.  The  pollen-tube,  before  its  entrance  into  the 
seed-bud,  forms  a  considerable  irr^ular  enlargement ;  it  then  passes  through  the 
elongated  nipple  of  the  nucleus,  and  forms  a  very  considerable  vesicular  enlarge- 
ment in  the  embryo-sac,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  future  embr3'o. 
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ABin,  71,  109,  277,  S85. 

alba,  298. 

Iwlaamea,  417. 

ezeelaa,  45,  244,  S6S,  268,  397,  401, 
288. 

peetioata,  268. 
Abortion  in  a  flower,  826. 
Abnis  preeatorius,  426. 
Absorption,  494,  497. 

of  sap,  517. 
Abatilon  graTeolens,  112. 
Acacias,  S55. 
Acer,  288. 
Acetic  acid,  88. 
Acluenia,  442. 
Achaeniam,  448. 
Achlya  prolifera,  95,  100. 
Aciculatus,  70,  135. 
Acinaciforme,  129. 
Acne  rosacea,  1 56- 
Aconitum,  285,  331,  364. 

Napellus,  339.  365. 
Acropera  Loddigesii,  44. 
Acrosticbam  alcicome,  51. 
Actinomeris  alternifoUa,  342,  353. 
Aculei,  69. 
Acuminatua^  131. 
Acatus,  131. 
Adansonia  digitata,  538. 
Adiantum  pabescens,  1 95. 
Adoxa  Moschatellina,  393. 
Adventitious  roots,  216,  218. 
.£cidium,  156. 

Aerides  odoratum,  51 ,  75,  79. 
^schynomene  indica,  552. 

pumila,  552. 

sensitiva,  552. 
.£seulus,  68,  250,  286. 
Age  of  trees,  538. 
Agaricus,  152,  376. 

campestris,  155. 

Oreades,  155. 
Aganue,  167. 
Agave  americana,  6,  120. 

lurida,  74. 
Agriculture,  476. 
A^ostis  alba,  314. 
Air  canals,  54. 

vessels,  114. 


Albumen,  23,  37,  83,  424,  444,  461. 

corneum,  10. 

of  seeds,  18. 

animal,  81. 
Alburnum,  bundles  of,  110. 
Alcohol,  21,  83. 
Aletris,  234. 

fragranR,  239. 
Algae,  33,  34,  91,  145. 

cells  of,  41. 
Alisma  natans,  276. 

Plantago,  116. 
Alkalies,  salts  of,  5. 
Alkaloids,  27,  30. 
Allium,  72. 

Cepa,  291. 

fistulosum,  153. 

Moly,  292. 

ursinum,  291. 
Almond,  23,  435. 
Alnus,  261,  332,  288. 
Aloe,  73,  105,  276. 

nigricans,  74,  1 18. 
Aloineae,  225. 

Alps,  agriculture  of  the,  478. 
Alsine  media,  412. 
Alsophila,  192. 
Altemanthera  axillaris,  76. 
Althea,  roots  of,  111. 
Aluminium,  4. 
Alyssum,  347. 

rostratum,  76. 
Amanita,  155. 
Amaranthaceae,  112,  337. 
Amaranthus  caudatus,  310. 

viridis,  112. 
Amentaceac,  302. 
Amidon,  10. 
Ammonia,  5,  82,  478,  486. 

salta  of,  489. 
Amphisarca,  448. 
Amplexicaul  leaf,  262. 
Amyloid,  9. 
Amylum,  10. 

Anacardium,  305»  436,  451. 
Ananassa,  448. 
Anatherimi  Ivaraneusa,  17. 
Anceps,  128. 
Anchusa,  40. 


Annular  dusU,  48. 
ring!,  «,  838. 
Annulua.  ISO- 
Ann,  938. 


AnthocerM,  171. 
Icrii,  168,  ITS. 

Aiilliucrm..  «T. 

Anlhoxanthln,  H 

Anlhurui.3)0. 

Aiiliarii  toKtcario,  1 1 7. 

Apex,  131. 

ApocTlwenB,  43,  50,  64.  66,  379. 

ApoIiageloD,  Ifi,  54. 

diiiUkchyun,  393, 4t9k 

Aquiltgia  vulgaris,  306. 

AnbiiiiSa 

Anccc,  65,  69,  371,  54a 

AracUia  bjpogira,  US,  339. 

ArchegODia,  1B4. 

Aichygonium,  1TB. 

ArcjrU,  liS. 

Aceos  olcruea,  SSI. 

Aril,4Sa 

ArinnuD  auMnle,  3S0. 

Arlilolai'lni  bilobo,  353. 


Aiticulation,  366. 
Arum  TUBCulBluin,  17. 
Arundo,  43. 

Donu,  45,  51. 
AulcpiadBces,  SO,  64,  C6,  37 
AiviubI  plants,  140,  ICG. 
AspBrtgus,  'Ja7,  235. 


193. 


rhiiome  of,  I 
Aspidiiini  Filiii 
Aiuniilition,  SO. 
Attomi,  1S4. 
Astnntia,  303. 
AtooipbeTiG  «r,  cell*  L 
107, 


Atmosphere,  coropoution  of,  471. 


Atrop«,440. 

Auricub,  168. 

Ateu  "tin,  833,  373. 


Itolniiniiia  hortensis,  S3. 
Baluminee,  47,  54. 
Banaiu,  476,  4R4. 
Banksla,  79.  340. 
Bwlwb  trec^  538. 
B>tk,236. 
Btae,  131. 

BatrBchospcrmuni,  145. 
Baubbis,  254. 
BBech,55.  241. 
Begonia,  SC.  113,  275,  3S4 
Bcli.sbaped  lenvK.  13a 


Bignoninceic,  2, 
Birch.  237. 
Birdlime,  28. 
BiKhoir,  179. 


Blechnum  gracilc,  34,  I9G. 
Bhitia,  2<)4,  3(J1. 

Taiikcrvillia,  3iB,  567. 
Bloom,  lis. 


llolcii 


1,538. 


edulis,  536. 
Bolhopb^lluni,  294. 
llombacea!,  GO. 
Boirhm  pcQtnndra,  Ca  62. 
Botaglnes.  40. 
Biirago  officiDBli..,  ISS. 
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Brewing,  540. 

Briza  maxima,  224. 

Bromine,  3. 

Brosiroum  Alicastruro,  363. 

Brown,  Robert,  38,  97,  183,  392,  588. 

Bud,  177,  280. 

organs,  280. 

scales,  28a 

structure  of  a,  286. 

terminal,  282. 
Buds,  126. 

accessory,  282. 

adventitious,  282. 

axillary,  282. 

of  ferns,  193. 

particular  forms  of,  287. 

flower,  282. 

mixed,  282. 

nature  of,  1 77. 

propagative,  290. 

of  shoots,  287. 
Bulbels,  1 89,  292. 
Bulbs,  18,  290. 

leafy,  290. 

scaly,  290. 

solid,  290. 

tunicated,  290. 
Bunch,  310. 

Bupleurum  perfbliatum,  274. 
Buxbaumia,  182. 
Bryonia,  16. 

Bryophyllum  calycinum,  528,  532. 
Bryum,  183. 
Byssi  meteorici,  146. 

Cacoma,  151. 

CacUce»,  6, 10,  43, 49,  6$,  87, 259, 861. 

Cacti,  468. 

Cactus,  287. 

Ciesalpineae,  10. 

Caladium,  6. 

Calamus,  228. 

RoUng.  4,  230. 
Calanthe,  361. 
Calathea,  354. 
Calathium,  306. 
Calceolaria,  324,  367. 
Calcium,  4. 
Calyptra,  1 78. 
Calymperes,  177. 
Calystegia  sepium,  395. 
Calyx,  303,  314,  333,  341,  436,  446. 
Cambium,  55,  257. 
Campanula,  78,  95,  347,  4ia 

Medium,  307. 
Campanulaces,  78. 
Campanulatus,  130. 
Cane  sugar,  21. 
Canna,  54,  55,  329,  424. 

exigua,  314,  323,  341. 

occidentalis,  47,  52. 
CannaceSy  16. 
Cannabis,  122,  223,  332. 
Caoutchouc,  28,  81. 
Capsula,  194,  448,  452. 


Capsula,  circumscissa,  447. 
CapiUte,  133. 
Capitulum,  300,  307. 
Carbon,  3,  8,  481. 
Carbonic  acid,  5,  82,  85,  485. 

formation  of,  504. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  85. 
Carcerulus,  448. 
Cardamomum  minus,  14. 
Carduus,  274. 
Carex,  274,  340. 

arenaria,  235. 
Carices,  82. 
Carol inea  minor,  60. 
Carpels,  314,  368,  372. 
Carpelletum,  452. 
Carpidia,  452. 
Carp  in  us,  286. 
Caruncula,  443. 
Caryopsis,  448,  452. 
Casein,  23,  83. 
Cassava,  18. 
Castanea  vesca,  538. 
Casuarina,  212. 
Catalysis,  86. 

Catharinea  undulata,  176,  187. 
Catkin,  308. 
Catoptridium,  175. 

smaragdinum,  543. 
Cattleya  Forbesii,  79. 
Caudex,  221,  228. 
Caulerpa  prolifera,  39. 
Caulina,  64,  346. 

fragilis,  94,  212. 
Caulis  adscendens,  233. 

frondosus,  168. 

geniculatus,  233. 

nutans,  232. 
Cauloma  of  Palms,  230. 
Cell,  211. 

formation,  217. 

kernel,  31. 

life,  termination  of,  104. 

membrane,  80,  90. 

multiplication  of,  57S. 

production,  31. 

reproduction,  102. 

walls,  39. 

contact  of,  110. 

contents  of,  568. 

formation  of,  568. 

ferment,  569. 

in  connection  with  others,  106. 
Ciliatus,  132. 
Cellula?  annuliferae,  43. 

retifene,  44. 

spiriferae,  44. 
Cellulose,  8,  80,  85,  105. 
Celosia,  351,  376. 
Celsia  cretica,  351. 
Cerasus  avium,  306. 
Ceratium,  448. 

Ceratophyllum,  64,  95,  96,  236,  468. 
Cerbera  Thevetia,  354. 
Cerealia,  18,  23. 
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Anchusa  crassifolia,  41.  A 

italica,  40.  .\ 

Andreo^a,  184.  ■ 

Anomonca",  *.i\19. 
AnL'thuin,  48:). 

Angiosj)orrr,  139,  143.  ^ 

Annuals,  288. 
Annular  ducts,  48. 

rings,  56,  238. 
Annul  us,  180. 
Ansa,  238. 
Anthel;^  .310. 
Anthcmis,  226. 
Anther,  296,  347,  558. 

structure  of  the,  352. 
Anthera,  201. 
Anthoceros,  171. 

la'vis,  168,  172. 
Anthocyan,  27. 
Anthuxanthhi,  27. 
Anthurus,  310. 
Antiaris  toxicarla,  ]I7. 
Apex,  131. 

AiMX'ynaccvT,  42,  50.  64,  66,  379. 
Aponogcton,  16,  54. 

distachyon,  293,  419. 
A])othi^iuin,  145. 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  306. 
Arabin,  20. 

Aracen?,  65,  69,  271,  540. 
Arachis  hvpuga>a,  215,  229. 
Archegonia,  184. 
Archegoniuin,  178. 
Arcyria,  152. 
Areca  oleraceo,  221. 
Aril,  430. 

Arisarum  nustralc,  320. 
Aristolochia  bilobii,  253. 

Siplio,  2S0. 
Aroidea',  65,  69,  217,  5 
Arrow  root,  16. 
Articulation,  266. 
Arum  niaculatuin,  17. 
Arundo,  12. 

Donax,  45,  51. 
AsoU'pi.idactur,  50,  6\ 
Asexual  plants,  140, 
Asparagus,  207.  235. 

oUicinalis,  71. 

rhi/oine  of,  215 
Aspidiuni  Filix  mas 
Assiinilalion,  HO. 
Astoiiii,  181. 
Astrantia,  302. 
AlmoNphcric   air,   ( 

lOT. 
Atmosphere,  cornp- 

in  relation  to 
Atropa,  410. 
Auritula,  16K. 
Avena  s;itiva,  223. 
•Vverrhoa  IJilitnbi 

('arand)ola, 
Aviceiiiiia.  <;;;.  1% 

Axis,  221. 
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▼uiabilis,  S9. 
87. 
ibae  LagcCU,  249. 
F)UiD,46S. 

831,  390,  42%  436. 
Stnunooiiim,  S9i. 
78. 
€f  Tegetable  eella, 
of  the  entire  plant,  536. 
441. 
14e. 
ium,  331. 
trieome,  396. 

bulbifera,  235,  29a 

132. 

132,  18a 

taines,  257. 

Ills  laeustris,  552. 
■tolonifen,  552. 
tliq1let^^  552. 
SanaBure,  89. 

9,  9a  86. 

itfiiMwIii,  245. 
1*8  leaf,  78. 

rledoos,  213,  239,  257. 
embryo  ct,  422. 
list  0^404. 

▼aseular  bandies  ef  tbc^  ^a 
;ksonia,  192. 
liini,  449. 
^icraomn,  186. 
'Dionca  minri|wila,  552L 
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Pipaaeoi,  907. 

FoikMiiiiB,  77,  119,  121. 
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Exhalation,  80,  499. 
EzorhiMB,  219. 
Exogem,  357. 
ExoamoM,  88. 

Fagua,  S86. 

aylTatiea,  S88. 
Fmix»131. 

Fegatdla  eonica,  179. 
Fermentation^  88. 
cells,  36,  83. 
fiingua,  147. 
Ferns,  27,  32,  57,  90,  192, 346. 
Ferns,  stem-formation,  243. 
germination  of,  192. 
leaves  o(  192. 
stem  of,  193,  196. 
tropieal,  193. 
Fibrine,  23,  83. 
Fibrous  tissue,  68. 
Fibrous  eells,  42. 
Ficus,  122,  226,  227,  308,  448. 
Carica,  128,  321. 
eiiww,  xo* 
Filament,  314,  347. 
Filamentous  tissue,  118. 
FUices,  192. 
Fir,  244. 
Fissidens,  175. 
Fixed  oils,  22,  111. 
Flask-shaped  leaves,  131. 
Fhix,  eellsof,  44. 
Flocci,  151. 
Floral  axis,  386. 
Floral  enTelopes,  330. 
Flower,  axial  organs  of,  318 
abortion  in  a,  326. 
definition  of  a,  298. 
during  formation  of  fruit  and  seed, 

436. 
parts  of  a,  324. 
foliar  organs  of  the,  330. 
leaves,  280. 
terminal,  300. 
Flowers,  296. 

hermaphrodite,  316. 
change  of,  into  fruit,  402. 
Folia  caulina,  280. 

floralia,  280. 
Foliar  organs,  216,  261,  280. 
accessory,  364. 
structure  of,  276. 
Folium  perfoliatum,  27. 
Folliculus,  447. 
Food,  absorption  of,  493. 
assimilation  of,  504. 
of  plants,  470. 
Form  of  plants,  259. 
Forskcehlea  tcnacissima,  122. 
Fraxinus,  239. 

excelsior,  50. 
Fntillaria,  340,  356,  498. 

imperialis,  21,  26,  410. 
Fritsehe,  14,  358. 
Fronds,  194. 


Fruetificationsi  448. 
Fruetus,  437. 

multiplex,  437. 

simplex,  437. 
Fruit,  434,  437. 

accessory  organs  €^  446. 

forms  ctt  447. 

individual  parts,  440l 

produced  from  flowers^  402. 

rudiments  of,  367. 

capsular,  441. 

dosed,  446. 

multiple,  448. 
Fhiits,  simple^  447. 

q»litting,  448. 

q»urious,  449. 

stone,  448. 
Fucoidese,  10. 
Fueus  nodosus,  146. 
Fumaria,  331,  342. 
FumariacesB,  326. 
Fungi,  3,  68,  89,  145,  151,  542. 
Funnel-sliaped  leaves,  isa 
Funaria   hygrometrica, -176,   177,   185, 

496. 
Funiculus,  390^  429. 
Funkia,  339. 

Gagea  lutca,  291. 
Galbulus,  447. 
Galium  Aparine,  394^ 
Oalphimia  mollis^  394w 
Gamicc,  201. 
Gas,  89. 

of  the  atmosphere,  501. 
Gases,  494. 
Gasteria  nitida,  35. 
Gasterothalami,  157. 
Gasteromycetes,  152. 
Geastrum,  152,  544. 
Gelatin,  23. 

Gelatina  inorganica,  146. 
Gemmse,  126,  28a 
Gemmula,  389. 

anatropa,  390. 

basilaris,  387. 

campy lotropa,  391. 

erecta,  389. 

hemitropa,  391. 
Gentiana  lutea,  325,  354. 
Germen,  314,432. 

origin  of  the,  370. 

development  of,  423. 

false,  369. 

inferior,  369. 
Germinal  organs,  217. 
Germination,  88,  216,  460. 

processes  during,  461. 
Gcsneria,  365,  528. 

Utifolia,  44,  278. 
Gesneriacea,  384. 
Geum  rivale,  320. 
Glands,  236,  499. 
Glans,  448. 
Glaucus,  498. 


GlobuUriB,  129. 

Hordeum,  16. 

Glomeruli  3ia 

Tulgare.  223. 

Glulen.  S8. 

n..rs<.t«;is.  I9S. 

Caidlm  TirescMis.  337. 

Hov™!:..  M'l 

Godeli*  Lcbinanniaiu,  32S,  371- 

dulci^. -151. 

Goelhe,  312. 

Iluja  cimi.js.1.  45,  50,  66,  1 11, 

Ilumic  aeid,  29. 

GcwdjcrailLKolor.SSe. 

Humiditj  m  Kgetable  and  in 

Gbppeit.  2S6. 

alances,  546. 

Grah.m,  87. 

Humului,  122,  332. 

I^pulm,  ViH. 

TTumui,  fi,  29,  495,  496,  502. 

Gnusn,  73. 

Hjacintb.  121. 

embryo  of.  421. 

slcuwflf,  SlB. 

HyJrochflracee,  272. 

GratioU  oOicinBlis,  £35. 

tljdroeharidacim,  92. 

GrarilBliun,  464. 

Hydrocharis.71.  428. 

Groea  vegetable  wax,  25. 

Monua  Ran.,  92. 

H/drogcn,  3,  8,  481. 

Gnmniia  ipDcarpa,  182. 

compoundi  witb,  S. 

Gionth  or  plants.  464. 

Hydropeltia,  280. 

Hydrurai,  7. 

GymncKpernH,  417. 

Hymen™,  S. 

Gum,  SO,  81.  9a 

Hymenopbyllum,  194. 

solulion.  of;  83. 

Hyphomjeples,  95,  152. 

Gutla  percha,  29. 

Hypnum.  163. 

Hakes.  278. 

moiluMum,  176. 

ampleiifolU,  74. 

luidulatum,  175. 

Haira,  69.  236. 

HypochrcrU  tsdicau,  215. 

rtinging,  78. 

Ilypocralcrirormi^  130. 

Hartig,  256. 

Iberis.303. 

Hawl-DUl,  4SC 

Heat,  514. 

loarching,  534. 

Inorganic  element*,  3. 

Ileart-sbaped  leaiea,  132. 

JJ^lera,  2S0. 

Indigo,  26. 

Hedychium,18.  HB.55,400. 

IndiKofera,  26. 

Hedyairum,  553. 

Jnfloresc-nc...  L.>9';.  308. 

■nnuiu,  1263.  320. 

wmple,  307. 

Hellebona,  364. 

In(U»ria,  lOa 

f«lidu!,JL),76. 

Inner  bark.  S36. 

Hellenifl™rulea,39I,39S. 

Inteicellular  tpaees,  113. 

lUI.LJlacec.  I5S. 

*y*t«ro,  53. 

Hemlock.  30. 

lDleTi>adci,245,  Z46. 

Hemp,  fibre*  of,  548. 

«f  the  same  aii»,3J9. 

Hepatic,  41. 

IniJa  Helenium.  22. 

HcuclieraTiiloa^ail. 

Im]lin,2l,90,3SS. 

iDToiucre,  300. 

lnToUcrum.33S. 

Hlbbertm  volubilii,  49. 

Iodine,  3,  13. 

HibiKiu,  STB. 

Iodide  oTatanh,  11. 

Hilua,  389. 

Iri*,  175,  284,  333,  357,  375. 

cbinen>i*,94T. 

<,.l8^ri,,a93. 

Florentina,  IG,  378. 

Hof.iu'isicr.573. 

pallida,  15. 

Hulcus  laccliaraUU,  21. 

Honejd™.  496. 

Iron,  4. 

Hooke,  Robert,  37. 

lulii  tinctorU,  26,  311. 
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Isoearpae,  101. 
Iso'etes,  189. 

stem  of,  243. 
Isolepis  supina*  419. 
lyory  nut,  46S. 

Jdly,  90. 
JuglandoceflB,  387. 
Juglanit,  448. 

regia,  242. 
Juncaceae,  339. 
Juncus,  128. 
JungermanniaceflB,  94. 
Jungermannia  bidentata,  170. 

ezsecta,  170. 

xnultifida,  169. 

pinguis,  172. 
Jungermanniae,  43. 
Juniperus,  299,  346. 

Sabioa,  108. 
Jussieu,  A.  de,  256. 
Justicia  caraea,  113. 

Kidney-shaped  leaves,  132. 

Knight*8    eiperlmenU    on  gennination, 

463* 
KuUlng,  91,  101. 

LabeUum,  326. 
Labiate,  238. 
Lacis,  128. 
Lagenoeformis,  131. 
Lagenaria,  442. 
Lamina,  266. 
Laminaria,  146. 

digiUta,  468,  548. 
Lamium,  285. 
Lanceolatus,  130. 
Lankester,  187. 
Larix,  359. 
Latex  cells,  contents  of,  1 1 7. 

motion  of,  116. 
Lathyrus  Aphaca,  271. 

odoratus,  344. 

spbaericus,  257. 
Lathraea,  7. 

Squamarla,  15,  395,  567. 
Laticiferous  tissue,  40. 
Laurus  carolinensis,  361. 
Lavatera,  345,  327,  373. 
Layers,  534. 
Leaflet,  267. 

amplexicaul,  262. 

nascent,  276. 

nature  of  a,  262 

primary  form  of  a.  266. 
Leaves,  280. 

whorl  of,  263. 

bearing  leaf-buds,  270. 

curviserial,  264. 

compound,  267. 

development  of,  275. 

functions  of,  556. 

formed  under  ground,  269. 


Leaves  of  the  inflorescence,  280. 

perianthial,  340. 

position  o(  263. 

rectiserial,  264. 

scattered,  263. 

seed,  280. 

stem,  280. 

with  round  folds,  284. 

with  sharp  folds,  284. 
Lecidea,  158. 

sanguinea,  161. 
Lecythis,  423. 
Legumen,  438,  447. 

Leguminosas,  9,  15,  18,  23,  70,  257,  272. 
Lemna,  212,  324,  419. 

gibba,  420. 

minor,  421. 

roots  of,  218. 

trisulca,  393. 
Lemnaceae,  282,  379. 
Lemon,  426. 

Lenses  of  the  microscope,  377. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum,  544. 
Leontice,  328. 
Lepidum  rudende,  343. 
Leptomiteae,  151. 
Leucophaneae,  51. 
Leucojum  vernum,  321. 
Lianes,  251. 
Liber,  64. 

cells,  14,  64. 

layer,  239. 
Lichen,  Carragheen,  10. 
Lichens,  68,  90,  145,  157. 

colour  of,  161. 

fruit  of,  159. 

starch,  10. 
Liebig,  84. 
Life,  24. 

of  a  plant,  458. 
Light,  514. 

development  of,  542. 

from  flowers,  543. 

sun,  86. 
Lignine,  8. 
Ligula,  257. 
Liliaceae,  15,  423. 

starch  of,  11. 
Lilium,  290,  395. 

bulbiferum,  15. 

camtchaticum,  18. 

candidum,  224,  400. 

Martagon,  263. 
Limbus,  131. 
Lime,  46,  50,  274. 

cells  of,  44. 

oxalate  of,  6,  424. 

sulphate  of,  6. 

tree,  241. 
Limes,  bracts  of,  303. 
Limnocharb  Humboldti,  66,  114. 
Link,  230. 
Linum,  379. 
Lip  of  a  flower,  326. 
Liriodendron,  288. 
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Liverworts,  166,  169,  184. 

blossom  of,  170. 

stem  of,  173. 
Llanos,  251. 
Loasacea?,  78,  364. 
Lobes,  132. 
Locomotion,  80. 
Lombardy  poplar,  234. 
Lobelia,  40. 
Lobuli,  132. 
Lomentum,  432,  438. 
Lonicera  Caprifolium,  274. 
Loranthaceas,  244,  385,  389. 
Loranthus  deppeanus,  396. 
Lucerne,  cultivation  of,  563. 
Lupinus,  354. 

rivularls,  71. 

tomentosus,  34. 
Lyellia,  189. 
Lychnis,  257,  271,  331. 
Lycopodiaces,  57,  70,  189. 
Lycopodia,  stem  of,  191. 
Lycopodium  annotinum,  190. 

canaliculatum,  190. 

inundatum,  190. 

stolonniferum,  192. 
Lycopsis,  302. 


Madia  sativa,  22. 
Magnesium,  4. 
Magnolia,  50,  329. 

funiculus,  431. 
Mahernia,  351. 
Mahonia  nepalenais,  63. 
Maize,  21,476. 

stem  o^  229. 
Makis,  485. 
Malic  acid,  27. 
Mallow,  la 
Malopeae,  327. 
Malpighi,  37,  77,  391 . 
Malting,  540. 
Malus,  226. 
Malva  miniata,  344. 
Malvaceae,  40,  327,  376. 
Mammillaria,  49,  53,  61,  67,  255,  288. 

quadrispina,  61. 
Mammillaria,  129. 
Mandiocca  farinha,  IS. 
Manganese,  4. 
Manilla,  38. 
Maoioe,  476. 
Maimite,  21. 

M«nure,  composition  o^  560. 
'  observationa  on,  5G6. 

produce  of,  561. 
Maple,  46. 
Manmta,  427. 

arundinacea,  18,  23. 
Marantaoee,  16. 
Marathmm,  128. 
Marogravia,  268. 

Marchantia  polymorpba,  170,  496,  530. 
Marchantiacea?,  40,  69,  73,  74,  144,  168. 


Marginal  nerves  in  mosses,  188. 
MaVgo,  132. 
Marsilea,  203. 
fruit  of,  207. 
leaf  of,  210. 
pubescens,  207. 
quadrifolia,  207. 
Martins,  257. 

Martynia  diandra,  384,  415. 
Massa  sporacea,  1 47. 
Materia  secreta,  86. 
Matrix,  102. 
Matter,  forms  o^  493. 
Matthiola,  448. 
Maxillaria,  44,  79,  HI. 

atropurpurea,  6.5. 
Mayaca  fluviatilis,  64. 
Meadows,  irrigated,  487. 
Melocacteas,  12,  47,  49,  71. 
Melocactus,  49,  71,  128,  136,  169,  212. 
Membrana  externa,  180. 

interna,  180. 
Meconic  acid,  27. 
Meconostigma  pennatifidum,  393. 
Medulla,  150,  186. 
Medullary  rays,  56,  238. 
Mericarpia,  448. 
Merisma,  1 52. 

Mesembryanthemum,  69,  267. ' 
Metamorphosis  of  plants,  311. 
Meyen,  88,  104,  408. 
Microscopical  Society,  577. 
Microscope,  use  o(  575. 

used,  37. 
Milk  of  cocoa-nut,  424. 
Milk-sap,  115. 

vessels,  40,  64,  66,  1 10. 
Mimosa  asperata,  S52. 
dormiens,  552. 
pemambucana,  552. 
pellita,  552. 
pigra,  552. 
pudica,  552,  553. 
quadrivalvis,  552. 
aensitiva,  552. 
viva,  552. 
Mimoseae,  20. 
Miquel,  256. 
Minibilis,  331. 
MitscherUch,  86. 
Mnium  androgynum,  1 70,  1 77. 
Mohl,  104,  113,  196,  233,256,  570. 
Molecular  motion,  98. 
Moldenbauer,  256. 
Momordica  Elaterium,  416. 
Monocleaj  172. 

Monocotyledons,  58,  213,  237,  239,  245, 
418. 

vascular  bundles  of  the,  60. 
Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  dia- 

tinction  between,  257. 
Moor  plants,  82. 
Monstera,  65. 
Moms,  436,  448. 
Morphology,  2,  124. 
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Mon  ctpmile^  179. 
Mosses,  41,  90,  138,  168,  174. 
archegonium  of,  178. 
blossoms  o^  177. 
lesTcs  of,  SS. 

structure  oC  1 86. 
Mother-cell,  103. 
Mother  of  Tinegar,  83,  492. 
Motion  of  cell-contents,  93. 
MougeotiA  genuflexa,  147. 
Mould,  495. 
Morements,  periodic,  of  plants,  551. 

of  parts  of  a  plnity  544. 
Mucor,  15S,  154. 
Mucronatus,  131. 
Mueus,S3,  81,  46a 
Mueuna  gigantea,  9. 

ureos,  9. 
Mulder,  84. 
MiiUer,  Karl,  578. 
Musa,7. 

Ptoadisiaca,  SS,  48. 

sapientum,  9, 47,  59. 
MusacesB,  7. 
Musesi  volitantcs,  116. 
Museardine^  152. 
Musei  Hepatici,  168. 

firondosi,  174. 
Mycelium,  151. 
Myeoderma,  83,  145. 

Aceti,  8S,  493. 
Myosums,  SS3. 
Myrioe«,  28,  338. 
Myrtaceae,  277,  387. 

of  New  Holland,  266. 


Nageli,  32,  570. 

Naiadacece,  92. 

Ni^as,  64,  94,  1 10,  245,  346. 

migor,  94. 
Nandin,  256. 
Narcissus,  273,  331,  333,  336,  339. 

Uetus,  333. 
Navicula  viridis,  150. 
Neckera  crispo,  175. 
Nectarium,  321. 
Nelumbium,  74,  22a 

speciosum,  75. 
Neottia  Nidus  Avis,  35,  91,  174. 

picta,  353,  418. 
Nepenthes,  238,  268,  279,  49H. 
Ncrium  Oleander,  28,  72. 
Neryes  of  leaves,  276. 
Nicandra,  441. 
Nigella,  364,  437. 
Nitella,  92,  162. 
Nitrate  of  potassa,  36. 
Nitrogen,  3,  8,  83,  481,  486. 
Nodes,  198,  260. 
Norantea,  268. 
Nostochines,  145. 
Nostoc,  109. 
Nucleoli,  32. 
Nuoes,  452. 


Nucleus,  178,  889. 
Nucula,  452. 
Nueulaiuum,  448,  452. 
Nutrition  of  the  cell,  106. 

process  of,  468. 

of  plants  and  animals,  475. 

of  plants,  504. 
Nuphar,  278,  378. 

luteum,  95,  284. 
Nuz,  452. 
Nyctago,  378. 
Nympbca,  54,  878,  343. 

alba,  819,  485. 


Oak,  S5,  837. 
Oats,  514. 

Oat,  leaf  of  the,  878. 
Oboratns,  130. 
Obtusus,  131. 
Octosporidia,  138. 
(Edogontum  Teaieatum,  141. 
CEnothera,  76. 

grandiflora,  95. 

rhisocarpa,  415. 
Oil-palms,  484. 
Onamcec,  99f  355. 
Oncidium  altissimum,  47. 
Operculum,  179. 
Ophioglossum,  195. 
Opuntia,  7,  74|  128,  261,  876,  547. 

cylindrica,  49. 

peruviana,  43. 
Organs  of  plsnts,  128. 

of  reproduction,  557. 

of  vegetation,  555. 
Organisation,  80. 
Organology,  2,  454. 

special,  555. 
Orthotrichum  crispum,  176,  186. 
Orchis  331. 

latifolia,  293,  415. 

militaris,  362. 

Morio,  293,  362,  412. 
Orchidaces,  69,  261,  278,  340. 

stem  formation,  248. 

tropical,  218. 
Orobanche,  330. 
Orobus  albus,  273. 
Orontium  aquaticum,  42a 
Oryza  sativa,  15,  121. 
Oscillatoria,  542. 
Osmundaceae,  195. 
Oxalate  of  lime,  5,  6,  87. 

crystals  of,  424. 
Oxalis,  290. 

sensitiva,  552. 
Oxalic  acid,  5. 
Oxidation,  87. 
Oxygen,  3,  8,  85,  ^81. 

absorption  of,  507. 
j  compounds  with,  4. 

I     Outer  bark,  236. 
I     Ovatus,  129. 
!     Ovule,  212,  296,  389,  558. 
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Paleae  of  ferns,  193. 
Palms,  55,  276,  42S. 

stems  off  257. 
Pampas,  477. 
Pan  dan  us,  219. 
Panicle,  309. 
Panicum  miliaceum,  397. 
Papaver,  440. 
Papilla  of  a  leaf,  273. 
Papillae,  69,  377,  436. 
Papyrus  antiquorum,  239. 
Paracorolla,  364. 
Parapetala,  364. 
Parasites,  roots  of,  220. 
Parenchyma,  51,  111,  220. 

cells,  59. 

spherical,  57. 

spongiform,  52. 

of  leaves,  277. 
Parietaria  judaica,  122,  552. 
Parmelia,  128. 

parietina,  160. 
Partes,  130. 

palroatie,  133. 
Partitus,  130. 
Passiflora,  356. 

alata,  154. 

alba,  431. 

princeps,  35. 
Pastinaca,  302. 
Patellaeformis,  131. 
Peas,  490. 
Peckea,  423. 
Pedicel,  300,  304,  446. 
PedicuJaris,  S65. 

palustris,  34,  395. 
Peduncle,  300,  304,  446. 
Peireskia,  261. 
Pelargonium,  319. 
Peliosanthcs  Theta,  338. 
Pellia  epiphylla,  172. 
Peltidea  canina,  161. 
Peltigera  canina,  40. 
Penicillium,  152,  154. 
Peperomia,  277,  360. 
Pepo,  448. 
Perennials,  258. 

bark  of,  241. 
Perianth,  1 70,  333,  338. 
Perianthial  leaves,  333. 
Peristoma,  179. 
Perula,  286. 
Petals,  333 . 
Petiole,  266. 
Petroselinum,  302. 
Pcziza,  103,  145. 
Phalaris,  26. 

cocrulescens,  340,  365. 
Phanerogamia,  7,  27,  64,  57,  95, 

202.  212,  270,  297,  558. 
Pharmacy,  Botany  in  relation  to,  2. 
Phascuro,  136,  174.  184. 
Phaseolus,  15,  400. 
Phcenix  dactylifcra,  38. 
Phormium  tenax,  34,  120,  291. 


165, 


Phosphates,  83. 

Phosphorus,  3,  490. 

Phragmites  communis,  21 9. 

Phycologia  generalis,  10,  146. 

Phyllanthus,  128,  226,  389. 

Physiology,  Botany  in  relation  to,  7. 

Phytolacca  decandra,  6. 

Phytelephas,  463. 

Pili,  69. 

Pili  urentes,  69. 

Pilularia,  203. 

fruit  of,  207. 

globulifera,  54,  205. 
Pimelea  decussata,  367. 
Pinnate,  1 34. 
Pinus,  35,  47,  160,  277. 

sylvestris,  40,  341. 
Piperaceae,  332. 
Piper  obtusifolium,  880. 
Pisonia,  238,  250. 
Pistia,  427. 

commutata,  406. 

obcordata,  406. 

obovata,  246,  419. 

Stratiotes,  94. 
Pistil,  314,368. 

modifications  of  form,  375. 

stem,  368. 

structure  of,  376. 

superior,  368. 
Pisum,  15. 

sativum,  257,  314. 
Pitchers,  268. 
Pitcher- shaped  leaves,  131. 
Pith,  111,337,242. 

of  the  stem,  1 8. 
Plants  compositae,  1 27. 

simplices,  126. 

agamica>,  139. 

aereae,  144. 

aquatics,  144. 

athalamicae,  139,  203. 

cellulares,  141. 

thalamicae,  211. 

vaaculares,  141. 
Plantago,  876. 
Plantain,  476. 
Plant-cell,  31,83. 
Plants,  life  of,  458. 

movement  of  parts  of,  544. 

alkaline,  493. 

chalk,  498. 

climbing,  544. 

contents  in  ashes  of  some,  564. 

death  of,  536. 

digestion  of,  493. 

food  of,  470. 

in  relation  to  the  atmosphere,  503. 

phosphatic,  493. 

reproduction  of,  534. 

sleep  of,  455. 

siliceous,  492.^ 

turf-rooor,  491. 
Plate-shaped  leaves,  131  ■ 
Pluerotballis  ruscifolia,  280. 
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.mr735. 

Prot*ac»».  73, 

imula,  970. 

Prowin,  2.f.  24,  37.  fil.«5. 

numulo,41B. 

ProlonKnus,  128,136,  145. 

Po>aiinuji,50l. 

cell,  103. 

xinjMn.  3H. 

■iridU,  82. 

^  docorpui^  385- 

Pmina.  IHB.498. 

Pruniu  domratim.  95. 

PullBn.  396,  4G7. 

Pfldus,  a^  fl.57. 

cells,  coDtenti  of.  35B. 

Btiiins,  109,530. 

Ptelu  trifaliBta,982. 

granule,  3S7,  406. 

change  of,  lOS. 

tpccioM,  193, 

Pubcweni.  135. 

tub-  :■!  coDlacI  irith  necur,  40S. 

PnmnU.  151. 

tul         .tanchiJ,  408. 

Pulviiitis,551. 

Polygnl         i>. 

Pulp,  ^30. 

Polveoi.,            ;71,27S. 

PulMtilK  4^a 

Pyrus2a6,  319. 

'■ 

Pyiidium,  447. 

ypodt..-.       "<Bum,  5a, 

Quekptt,  E,,  570, 

>„ypori«,  I, 

John,  577. 

Querciu  Robur,  241. 

Subcr,  53.  69. 
Quince.  10. 

PomcgntiBtu,  SS7. 

PoDtederia  crauipes,  273. 
Poplar,  46. 
Popului,  319. 

dtlRtata,  263. 
Position  of  plants  on  aoi\, : 
Potunogelon,  G4,  94. 

lucent,  US. 


etfccti  of  heat  on,  13. 
PotenlilK  259,  319.  345. 
PotfaDS,  S71. 

■drenlitious  rootE  of.  21)4. 


Punclum  vegetationid.  57. 
Punica  grnnatum,  428. 
Pyrenomycetei,  145,  157,  159. 


ulala,  92,  174. 
14.  384. 


Primary  cell, 
Priroulacen?,  : 
Pn>(.-eHies,  I8i 


Pro-i-mliryo,  174,  198. 
Pn>lifl.TamulBru,4l. 
Pnipa  gallon,  80. 


Raceme,  300,  30H. 
Rbcciuow,  134. 
RocliiB,  .304. 
Radical  organs,  316. 
Radii,  S17. 

ailventitil,  218. 

Ivaroticusre.  17. 

lubcrosa,  296. 
Rain,  its  influence  on  vcgcttlion,  5 
Raja  Pa^iinacI,  190. 
RanunculaceK,  339,  365.  39fi. 
RjiDunculut,  331. 

acrig.  337. 

procurun,  32a 
Rnyi  orsun-lighl,  86. 
Ileccptacle,  446. 
Receplaculum,  14S. 
Red  sno>r,  458, 
REuiform,  130, 

Reproduction,  467, 
BHiiial,  .^31, 
irregular,  531. 
of*  cell,  597. 
□f  plants,  524. 
aiganiof,  ISB,  557. 
regular,  S31, 
aeiual.  531. 
various  modtn  of,  534. 
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Ilespiration,  89,  471. 
Rhamnus,  77. 
llhcgma,  448. 

Rhipsalis  salicomioides,  35,  356, 
llhizinae,  144,  158. 

RhizocarpeiB,  70, 169, 190,  203,  209,  212, 
244. 

structure  of,  209. 
Rhizoma,  235. 
Rhizophora,  423. 

Mangle,  65,  237. 
Rhizomorpha  subterranea,  542. 
Rhus,  53,  240. 
Ribcs,  241. 
Riccia  fluitans,  168. 
Ricciea?,  167. 
Rice,  476,  484. 
Richard,  L,  C,  417. 
Ricinus,  398,  427. 
Rime,  498. 
Rimosus,  135. 
Rivularia,  109. 
Root,  88,  166,  167. 

function  of  the,  219. 
Rootless  Agam«,  168. 
Root-sheath,  69. 
Roots  of  parasites,  220. 
Rosa,  226,  319. 

(livarica,  321 . 
Rosaces,  242,  271,  272,  339. 
Rosulate,  134. 
Rotundata,  132. 
Rotundatus,  131. 
Rotundus,  129. 
Rubiaceie,  390,  426. 
Rumex  crispus,  278. 
Ruscus,  1 28,  226,  236,  282. 

aculeatus,  245. 
Rush-halm,  228. 

Sacculus,  203. 
Sago,  13. 

Sagus  Rumphii,  18. 
Salicacea?,  332. 
Saliz,  332. 

alba,  548. 

caprtea,  282. 

male  flowers  of,  306. 
Salvinia,  69,  72,  203. 

fruiU  of,  208. 

natans,  206. 

seed-buds  of,  208. 
Salts,  5,  87. 

of  ammonia,  489. 

crystallization  of,  36. 

decomposition  o^  87. 
Salyer-shaped,^  130. 
Salvia  Horminum,  281. 

officinalis,  394. 

patula,  341. 

vcrticillata,  71. 
Samara,  448. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis,  308. 
Santalacea?,  401. 
Santalum  album,  412. 


Sap,  circulation  of,  78. 

crude,  504. 

currents  of,  109. 

experiments  on  the  motion  of,  97, 
115,515,  520. 
Sapindacea?,  252. 
Saponaria  officinalis,  425. 
Sarcostemma  viminale,  66. 
Sargassum,  146,  165. 
Sarracenia,  268. 
Sarsaparilla,  17. 
Saururus,  303,  332. 
Saxifraga,  7,  498. 

granulata,  15. 

sarmentosa,  72,  280. 
Scabiosa,  345. 

atropurpurea,  395. 
Scandix  Pecten,  302. 
Scapus,  229. 
Scattered  buds,  216. 
Schaffher,  572. 

Schcuchzeria,  embryo  of,  419. 
Schimper,  Dr.,  266. 
Schistostega  osraundacea,  543. 
Schleiden,  256. 
Scbotia  latifolia,  9. 

speciosa,  9,  113. 
Schwann,  466. 
Scindapsus,  65. 

Scitamines,  7,  16,  48,  55,  327. 
Scitosiphon,  146. 
Scleranthus  perennis,  395. 
Scolopendrium,  195. 
Scorpion,  190. 
Scrophularia,  410. 
Secale,  16. 

cereale,  421. 

coroutum,  152. 
Secretions,  80, 86,  523. 
Sectus,  130. 
Sccunds,  134, 
Sedum,  128,276. 
Seed,  437. 
Seed-bud,  296,  367,  385,  389,  391,  588. 

arched,  391. 

deyelopment  of,  423. 

straight,  389. 

structure  of,  399. 
Seed-leaves,  280. 
Seed,  solitary,  447. 

of  plants,  444. 
Seeds,  naked,  437,  447. 
Segmenta,  130. 
Semecarpus,  436. 
Semen  of  plants,  444. 
Seminium,  452. 

Sempervivum  tectorum,  27,  263. 
Sensitive  plant,  27,  552. 
Sepals,  314,  332. 
Septa,  false,  432. 
Sessilis,  133. 
Serrate,  132. 
Seta?,  69,  179. 
Sexual  plants,  201,  244. 
Silenaces,  391. 
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Silica,  4. 

Silicium,  S. 

SilicuU,  448. 

Siliqua,  448. 

Silkworm.  152. 

Siphonodon  celastrineus,  322,  372. 

Sipbonia  elastica,  28. 

Sleep  of  plants,  455, 

Sraithia  sensitiva,  552. 

Snow,  487. 

Snowberry,  95. 

Snow,  red,  458. 

Sodium,  4. 

Soil,  509. 

of  the  fields,  512. 

of  tbe  garden,  512. 

products  of,  476. 

temperature  of,  5 1 3. 
Solania,  86. 
Solanin,  27. 
Solanum,  283,  429. 

tuberosum,  34,  95,  292,  429. 
Solenia,  146. 
Sonchus  a.sper,  321 . 
Sorbus  aucuparia,  271. 
Sori,  194. 
Sorosis,  448. 
Spadix,  308. 
Sparsae,  134. 
Spatha,  338. 
Spathe,  300. 
Spathulate,  130. 
Spergula  arrensis,  497. 

pentandra,  394. 
Spermophore,  382,  384,  443. 
Spermatozoa,  vegetable,  99,  359. 
Sphacelia  segetum,  152. 
Sphteriee,  145. 
Sphagnum,  51,  176,  184. 

leaf  of,  188. 
Sphalerocarpium,  447,  449. 
Spicatae,  134. 
Spike,  300,  308. 
Spikelet,  .*K)8. 

Spikes  with  woody  bracts,  449. 
Spiral  filaments,  97. 

fibres,  43. 

forms  of  the,  43,  l.'^7. 

formations,  156. 

twisting  of  an  axis,  233. 

name  and  origin,  42. 
Spirodela,  236. 
Spirodela  polyrrhiza,  70. 
Spirogyra,  25,  32,  90,  95,  147. 
Splachnum,  180. 
Sporangium,  139,  144. 
Spore-case,  144,  155. 

cells  of,  99.  1 62. 

leaf  of,  l;>4. 
Spores,  109,  144. 
Sporocarp,  139,  144,  178,  21 1. 
Sporocybe,  144. 
Stalks,  249. 
Stamen,  348. 
Stamen  of  the  Cryptogamia,  349. 


Stamens,  345. 

accessory,  S64. 
Stapelia,  548. 
Starch,  9,  10,  18,  9a 
Starch,  granule,  development  of,  567. 

granules,  19*  38. 

under  a  microscope,  12. 

in  various  forms,  14. 

vrith  cold  water,  13. 

works  on,  19. 
Stem-germ^i,  superior,  370. 

leaves,  28a 

pistil,  37a 

origin  of,  372. 
Stemonitis,  152. 
Stems,  166,  21.5,  228,  249. 

of  climbing  plants,  251 . 

of  grasses,  2^9. 
Stigma,  178. 
Stings,  69. 
Stipelles,  271. 
Stirps,  228. 
Stock,  228. 
Stock,  leaf  of  a,  73. 
Stoma,  180. 

Stomachs  in  animals,  493. 
Stomata,  279. 
Stomata  on  mosses,  188. 
Stomates,  use  ot,  189. 
Strata,  444. 
Stratiotes  aloides,  94. 
Strawberry,  436. 
Strelitzia,  7. 

farinosa,  22,  26,  118. 
Strobilus,  447,  449. 
Stroma,  151. 
Style,  178,  368. 
Stylidium  adnatum,  552. 

graminifolium,  552. 
Suber,  69. 

Substantia  intercellularis.  111. 
Sugar,  9,  21,  81,  476,  483. 

cane,  21. 

solutions  of,  83. 
Sulcatus,  135. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  6. 
Sulphates,  83. 
Sulphur,  3,  490. 
Suture,  434. 
Syconus,  448. 
Symphoricarpos,  95. 
Synantherev,  22. 
Syncarpium,  448. 
Syringa,  239. 

vulgaris,  282. 
Syrrhopodon,  177. 

prolifer,  177. 


Tamarind,  462. 
Tamarindus,  9 

Indica,  113. 
Tamarix  gallica,  21. 
Tannic  acid,  27. 
Tannin.  27,  87,  114. 
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Taroo,  18. 
Tartaric  acid,  27. 
Taxus,  302,  350,  382. 

baccata,  317,  393. 
Tegmenta,  280,  386. 
Tela  contcxta,  68. 

epidermoidea,  68. 

fibrosa,  64. 
Telephora  hirsuta,  157. 
Telmatophace  gibba,  219,  421. 
Temperature  of  soil,  513. 
Teres,  1 28. 

Terminal  bud,  216,  270. 
Terminology,  258. 
Testa,  433,  461 . 
Tetraspora,  138,  183. 

gelatinosa,  101. 
Tetratheca,  360. 
Teucrium,  325,  343. 
Thallua,  151. 

crustaceus,  157. 
Theca,  145,  179. 
l*hcsium,  412. 
Thorns,  69. 
Thyrse,  310. 
Tierra  colorada,  479. 
Tilia  europaea,  44,  65. 
Tillandsia  amoena,  389. 
Tissues,  51,  130,  459. 
Tmesipteris,  190. 
Topinambour,  cultivation  of,  563. 
Tomentosus,  135. 
Trabecular,  181. 
Tracbei?,  54. 
Tradesc.intia,  6,  43. 

crassula,  48,  70. 

discolor,  70,  74 . 

rosea,  95. 

stem  of,  229. 

virginica,  97,  314. 
Tragopogon,  357. 
Transition,  142. 
Trapa,  367. 

natans,  423. 
Trees,  age  of,  538. 
Tree  Carnation,  120. 

fern,  192. 
Trichia,  156. 
Trichiacea?,  152. 
Triglochin,  128. 
Trillium  erectum,  397. 
Triqueter,  128. 
Triticum,  16. 
Trollius,  364. 
Tropieolum,  414. 

majus,  542. 
Truncatus,  131. 
Trunk,  221. 

Trunks,  epidermis  of,  237. 
Try  ma,  448. 
Tschornoisem,  477. 
Tube- shaped  leaves,  131. 
Tubes  mixtes,  49. 
Tuber-buds,  292. 
Tubercles,  292. 


Tubers,  292. 
Tubus,  131. 
Tubiliformis,  131. 
Tulipa  Gesneriana,  95. 
Typha  latifolia,  425. 

Ulothrix  zonata,  101. 
Ulmin,  29. 
Ulva,  128. 
Ulvaceae,  146. 
Umbel,  308. 
Umbellate,  |33. 
Umbelliferie,  54. 
Umbilicaria,  158. 
Umbilicus,  389. 
Undina,  109, 128,  144,  145. 
Unger,  38,  256,  570. 
Union  of  cells,  107. 
Urania  speciosa,  465. 
Urceolatus,  131. 
Uredo  Maidis,  151. 
Uredines,  151. 
Urtica,  78. 

dioica,  396. 

canadensis,  122. 

crenata,  78. 

urentissima,  78. 
Urticaceie,  40.  339. 
Utriculai  ia,  77,  268,  279. 
Utriculi,  38. 
Utriculus,  447,  451. 

Vagina  clausa,  274. 

petiolaris,  272. 

stipularis,  272. 
Vaginula,  179. 
Vallisneria,  110,  364. 

spiralis,  92,  93. 
Vasa,  54. 

lactescentia,  64. 

propria,  59. 
Vascular  bundles,  57,  166. 

bundles,  cells  of,  414. 
of  leaves,  277. 
Vaucheria,  145. 

clavata,  100. 

Ungexi,  41. 
Vegetable  albumen,  81. 

cell,  life  of,  105. 

cells,  motions  of,  99. 

chemistry,  2. 

colours,  26. 

jelly,  9. 

mucilage,  9. 
Vegetation,  organs  o^  555. 
Velamen  radicum,  69. 
Verbascum  thapsus,  302. 
Veronica,  364,  367,  426.  428. 

fructiculosa,  302. 
Vemxcae,  69. 
Verrucaria,  144. 
Verticillate,  134. 
Vibratile  cilia,  98. 
Vicia  Faba,  53,  60. 
Vierlingsfruchte^  148. 
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Vinca,  351. 

Vine,  50,237,  241. 

^^negar,  82. 

Vinous  fermentation,  36. 

Viola,  343. 

Viscin,  28. 

Viscosus,  498. 

Viscnin,  105,  233,  500,  401. 

album,  28,  234,  282,  316,  393. 
Vital  processes  1 1 0. 
Volatile  oil,  40. 
Volvox  globator,  1 27. 

Walnut,  435. 
Warts,  40,  69. 
Water,  4,  82,  90,  509. 

decomposition  of,  86,  89. 

in  contact  with  zinc,  85. 
Wax,  22. 

Wecpuig  Ash,  215. 
Wigandia  urens,  77. 
Wild  cattle,  477. 
Willow,  46. 


Willows,  weeping,  533. 
Wolffia,  136,  245. 

Michelii,  S35. 
Wood,  56. 

cells,  57. 

charcoal,  496. 

formation  oC  238. 
Wounded  parts  of  plants,  528. 

Xanthorboea  australis,  247. 

Yams,  476. 

Yew,  wood  of  the,  50. 

Yucca,  234. 

gloriosa,  247,  406. 

Zea  Mays,  4,  16,  22,  224. 

Zamichellia,  332. 
Zinc,  85. 
ZingilMsraoete,  16. 
Zinnias,  361. 
Zostera  marina,  142,  3.'>8. 
Zygncma  quininum,  149. 
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